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PREFACE. 


Thb  rapid  flight  of  time  now  proclaims  to  lu  that  another  year  is 
closing,  and  that  it  is  by  the  good  providence  of  our  Creator  that  we 
are  permitted  to  arrive  at  the  period  when  our  last  number  of  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  FLomicnLTUBAL  Cabinet  is  completed,  and 
the  annual  Prefece  to  it  is  to  be  presented  to  our  readers.  In  many 
respects  this  is  a  pleasing  duty,  as  we  have  to  offer,  as  we  now  do,  our 
very  sincere  thanks  both  to  the  subscribers  for  their  kind  patronage, 
and  who,  by  calling  for  our  succcBsive  labours,  encourage  us  in  prose- 
cuting them,  and  to  our  correspondentB,  whose  very  valuable  assistance 
has  so  much  contributed  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  Magazine,  and 
thereby  enabled  us  to  ofier  to  the  public  another  volume,  being  the 
first  of  the  Third  Series,  which  we  think  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
two  previous  ones,  but,  in  the  selection  of  the  newest  and  most  hand- 
some flowers  figured,  the  manner  of  their  execution,  subjects  introduced 
and  treated  upon,  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  places  it  in 
a  more  elevated  position  than  they. 

The  successive  numbers  that  form  the  volume  to  which  this  Preftuw 
is  to  be  affixed  have  undergone  the  examination  of  our  readers,  and 
either  been  approved  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  varied  views  and 
tastes  of  the  individuals.  For  an  Editor  to  praise  what  he  has  done  is 
not  consistent  with  modesty,  and  publicly  to  censure  what  he  has  done, 
even  if  he  thinks  his  labours  defective,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the 
present  state  of  human  nature.  All  that  we  feel  disposed  to  say  res- 
pecting the  contents  of  the  present  volume  is,  that  in  preparation  it  has 
been  our  earnest  and  ceaseless  desire,  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  fiir  as 
real  ability  would  admit,  to  meet  the  wish  of  every  class  of  our  readers. 
It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  have  to  state  that  not  a  single  complaint  lias 
been  made  to  us  through  the  year,  but  numerous  assurances  to  the  im- 
provements effected  have  been  sent  from  persons  whose  opiinons  are 
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entitled  to  the  highest  deference.  The  volume  is  concluded  as  those 
which  preceded  it  have  done,  as  we  intend  any  future  ones  to  do,  and 
must  speak  for  itself ;  we  shall,  therefore,  leave  it  to  explain  and  esta- 
blish its  own  merit. 

Nature  is  the  general  name  adopted  for  all  earthly  things  which  are 
not  the  result  of  human  labour  and  contrivance ;  the  works  of  Nature, 
therefore,  abound  in  almost  endless  variety,  and  the  science  of  botany 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  knowledge  of  Nature  in  her  vegetable  de- 
partment. In  this  vast  and  most  interesting  field  there  is  ample  range 
for  the  employment  and  improvement  of  every  intellect.  We  sliall 
attempt,  in  future,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  in- 
structive and  truly  delightful  subject ;  and  our  most  zealous  efforts 
shall  be  employed  to  advance  the  art  of  Floriculture,  as  well  as  the 
science  of  whatever  is  connected  therewith.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
again  most  respectfully  solicit  the  assistance  of  our  friends,  and  we  feel 
assured,  having  that,  the  results  will  be  approved.  We  very  respect- 
fully acknowledge  our  obligations  to  them,  and,  in  confidence  of  having 
future  aid,  we  shall  begin  anew  to  evince  our  gratitude. 

To  ourselves.  Floriculture  has  a  peculiar  charm ;  its  practical  results 
are  not  only  delightful  to  the  eye,  but  exhilirate  the  finer  feelings,  ex- 
pand the  mind,  and  as  every  flower  has  a  voice  with  which  mankind 
may  hold  delightful  and  beneficial  converse,  we  are  anxious  that  others, 
with  us,  should  derive  the  felicity  they  are  designed  to  afford,  tending, 
too,  to  raise  the  mind  from  the  immensity  and  beauty  of  wliat  this  earth 
affords,  to  those  brighter  regions  where  the  flowers  never  wither,  droop, 
or  die. 

Doumham,  November  21,  1846. 
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HE  charming  genus  to  which  the  plants  hdong 
that  we  have  now  the  pleasure  to  figure  is  universally 
admired  by  all  lovers  of  flowers.  It  is  twenty- 
two  years  since  the  introduction  of  the  first  species, 
LeschenauUia  farmasum^  which  on  its  first  display 
of  rich  flowers  was  most  deservedly  applauded ;  and 
although  there  have  been  during  that  period  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  new  plants  of  ia  similar  class  introduced  into  this  country,  it  has  each 
year  increased  as  an  object  of  admiration,  and  the  plant,  laden  with  its 
profusion  of  rich  deep  scarlet  flowers,  is  yet  one  of  the  neatest  orna- 
ments of  the  gpreenhouse.  The  Z.  oblata  was  introduced  the  folio  wine 
year,  a  similar  shrub,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  an  orange  red 
colour.  In  1839,  some  handsome  species  were  sent  from  the  Swan 
River  colony,  including  L.  biloba^  the  very  lovely,  large,  blue  flow- 
ered, of  erect  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer;  L,  laricina^  the  Larch- 
leaved,  a  neat  dwarfish  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  violet- 
purple  colour ;  Z.  glauca^  a  similar  variety,  but  the  flowers  are  in 
colour  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow.  All  the  above  species  are  hand- 
some, but  those  which  form  the  subjects  of  our  illustrations  in  the  present 
number  very  much  excel  them.    Mr.  James  Drummond  discovered 

LESCHENAULTIA  SPLENDENS— The  splendid  Leschenaultia, 

In  the  Swan  River  colony,  and  transmitted  some  of  its  seeds  to 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  nurserymen  of  Exeter,  who  have 
succeeded  in  rai^'ng  plants,  which  have  bloomed  beautifully  the  past 
season.  In  its  native  situation  it  forms  a  bushy  shrub,  growing  about 
two  feet  ,  high.'  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  the  species  which  Mr. 
Drummondy  in  describing,  states  its  flowers  vary  much  in  colour, 
having  blood-red,  rose,  white,  pink,  scarlet,  lilac,  and  purple,  of 
VoLxv.  No.  I.— iV.&  A 
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ILLUSTBATIONS — LE6CHENAULTIA. 


the  fame  species  on  different  plants.*'  There  is  much  gracefulness 
in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  being  naturally  liberally  fbrnished 
with  branches  it  soon  becomes  a  handsome  bUlh ;  and  when  its 
^  copious  profusion  of  brilliant  flowers  are  in  full  display  at  once,  and 
contitiue  for  a  long  period,  few  planti  of  its  size  can  vie  with  it  in 
brilliancy  :— such  it  appeared  to  us. 

LESCHENAULTIA  ARCUATA— The  saoopiNo  Lgschenaultia, 

Was  also  raised  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  from  seed  sent 
by  Mr.  Drummond  from  the  Swan  River  colony,  and  bloomed  pro- 
fusely in  the  greenhouse  during  last  summer.  It  is  a  dwarfish, 
prostrate,  half- shrubby,  branching  plant,  the  shoots  bending  down- 
wards. It  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  when  a  number  of  its  large  flowers 
are  in  display  fotms  a  deserving  companion  to  Z.  splendens. 

The  skill  of  the  culturist  has  of  late  effected  much  improvement  in 
the  growth  of  Leschenaultias.  But  a  few  years  since  plants  a  foot  high, 
and  the  same  in  breadth,  were  considered  wonderful  specimens ;  now, 
however,  our  floral  exhibitions  are  graced  with  them  thrice  that  size. 

In  order  to  insure  successful  growth  it  is  iffecessary  to  remark  that 
all  newly  obtained  soils  from  the  pasture  or  heath  must  not  be  used, 
because,  in  such  a  state,  they  are  too  acrid,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  raw^ 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  plant.  The  materials  for  compost  ought  to  be 
well  incorporated  together  for  at  least  six  months  previous  to  using, 
by  its  being  turned  over  and  chopped  two  or  three  times  during  the 
period.  In  the  following  kind  of  compost  the  plant  grows  in  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  state,  and  is  that  usually  employed  by  the  best 
exhibitors  at  the  metropolitan  shows.  Equal  portions  of  rough  turfy 
sandy  peat,  and  rich  light  turfy  loam  ;  to  which  is  added  a  quarter 
of  leaf  mould,  and  a  quarter  of  silver  sand,  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken 
pot,  stones,  &c.  These  are  by  turning  over,  as  before  stated,  well 
mixed  together.  In  a  compost  of  this  kind,  and  by  the  following 
treatment,  four  species  were  grown  to  a  state  of  perfection  we  have 
not  seen  surpassed. 

In  March,  1843,  four  healthy  plants,  each  of  a  different  species, 
which  were  growing  in  32-sized  pots,  wtre  obtained,  and  re- 
potted into  24*8,  having  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  deep 
of  broken  pots  for  drainage,  over  which  some  pieces  of  chopped 
sod  were  laid,  and  then  filled  up  with  the  compost  above  described, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  crown  of  the  roots  as  high  as  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  so  that  the  water  might  drain  slightly  away  from  the  stem, 
which  is  very  susceptible  of  injury  where  an  excess  of  wet  is  allowed 
to  remain,  and  this  it  is  that  has  often  occasioned  the  sudden  death  of 
a  plant.  After  potting,  the  plants  were  placed  in  a  light  and  airy 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  judicious  attention  to  watering  being  always 
given— a  point  in  their  culture  requiring  care,  to  vary  the  supply 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  plant ;  in  its  growing  condition  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  droop  for  want,  but  when  the  season  of  rest 
comes  only  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  soil  tnoist^  not  wet,  should 
be  applied.  Another  very  necessary  requisite  is  to  have  the  plants  in 
a  light  situation,  near  to  the  glass,  and  where  a  liberal  portion  of  air 
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is  admitted.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  pots  being  filled  with  roots, 
the  plants  were  again  re-potted,  keeping  the  balls  entire ;  they  were 
retained  in  the  greenhouse  until  the  end  of  August,  when  they  were 
removed  to  a  sheltered  situation  for  a  month,  in  order  to  harden  the 
shoots  and  prepare  them  for  winter's  cooler  temperature.  This  is  the 
only  period  of  the  year  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  out  of  the  green- 
house, or  suitable  brick  pit,  as  the  convenience  for  their  habitation 
may  be.  During  winter  they  were  kept  in  a  cool^  not  frosty^  light 
situation  of  the  house.  In  March  following  they  were  again  re- 
potted ibto  16-sized  pots,  and  in  August  into  8's,  in  which 
they  have  subsequently  bloomed,  and  were  specimens  of  first-rate 
excellence.  The  last  March  a  portion  of  the  ball  of  each  was  taken 
away,  and  some  fresh  compost  added,  and  during  the  past  season 
received  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  not  only  being  plants  of 
large  size,  but  literally  covered  with  bloom,  and  amply  repaying  for 
the  attention  paid  to  their  management. 

In  order  to  keep  up  a  youthful  succession,  to  replace  the  results  of 
deformity  and  death  by  old  age  and  casualties,  each  spring  a  plant  or 
two  should  be  put  in  course  of  preparation.  Those  kinds,  as  Z. 
biloba,  which  are  not  naturally  so  bushy  as  L,farmosa,  &c.,  may  be 
rendered  more  so  by  often  stopping  the  side  shoots,  allowing  the 
central  one  to  proceed  to  the  height  it  is  desired  to  have  the  bush 
ultimately. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Acacia  mjcsta — MorRNiNO  Wattle. 
Fabaces,  Poljfgamia  Mmutcia, 
This  is  a  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub,  having  its  short  pinnatifid 
foliage  of  a  very  dark,  dull  green  colour,  but  like  most  of  its  tribe  it 
is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  fragrant  lovely 
yellow  blossoms,  hanging  pendant  in  masses,  producing  a  beautiful 
effect.  Each  raceme  is  near  an  inch  long.  We  do  not  know  where  it 
is  to  be  procured,  but  it  certainly  deserves  to  be  grown.  Scarcely  any 
plants  are  more  to  be  admired  for  the  sitting-room  than  Acacias,  their 
growth  and  foliage  being  neat  and  elegant.  Figured  in  BoLReg,^  p.  67. 

Ansbllia  Africana— African  Ansbllia. 
Orchidacece,  Gtfnandria  Monandria, 
Mr.  Ansell,  a  gardener,  who  went  from  England  with  the  Niger 
expedition,  discovered  this  plant  in  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po,  grow- 
ing upon  a  palm  tree.  It  has  bloomed  beautifully  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges»  of  Hackney,  where  it  grows  admirably  in  pots 
filled  with  decayed  sphagnum  moss*  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
larffe  terminal  panicles,  each  blossom  being  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  across,  green  marked  and  blotched  very  beautifully  with  dark 
brown  velvet ;  labellum,  pink  and  yellow.  It  is  a  noble  plant,  well 
deservingto  be  in  every  collection  of  Epiphytical  Orchids.  Figured 
in  Bid.  IS^.f  p.  30|  and  Pax.  Mag.  Boi.i  Dec, 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  OB  BABE  PLANTS. 


Campanula  nobilis — ^Noble  Bell* flower. 
Campanulacea,  PetUandria  Monogynia, 
A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  sent  from  Chusan  and  Shanghae  in 
China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  the  Horticultural  Society's  collector.  Its  root 
leaves  are  deeply  heart-shaped,  of  a  bright  pale  green,  and  placed  on 
footstalks  from  six  to  nine  inches  long,  forming  a  large  tuft.  From 
among  them,  and  to  more  than  twice  their  height,  rises  the  flowering 
stem,  branching  a  little  at  the  bottom,  and  upon  its  divisions  pro- 
ducing several  fine  nodding  flowers,  perhaps  the  largest  yet  seen 
among  the  genus  Campanula.  They  are  something  like  those  of 
(•anarina,  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  corolla  is  light  purple  on  the  outside,  but  paler  within,  being 
almost  flesh  colour,  abundantly  spotted  on  both  sides  with  bright  rosy 
purple.  It  bears  considerable  aflSnity  to  the  Canterbury  Bell  ( 
medium)^  although  it  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  a  very  handsome  ad- 
dition to  the  flower-garden.  Like  most  of  the  tribe,  it  is  said  to  re- 
quire a  copious  supply  of  water  during  its  period  of  growth  in  the 
spring  months.  It  is  increased  easily  by  dividing  the  roots,  and 
probably  by  seeds  also.    Figured  iu  BoL  Meg, 

Clematis  tubulosa — Tubular-flowered  Virgin's  Bower. 
Ranuncuhcea.    Poltfondria  Pclygynia, 

An  upright  branching  plant,  growing  two  feet  high.  It  is  a  native 
of  Northern  China,  and  is  grown  in  the  greenhouse  in  this  country. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  and  terminal  corymbs  of  a 
bluish-purple.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  each  blossom  being  about  an 
inch  across.    Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^  p.  4269. 

CiBLOGYNE  OCHRACR^ — OCHRE-SPOTTED  CiELOGYNE. 
Orchidacea,    Gifnandria  Monandria. 

From  the  Indian  Mishmee  Hills,  where  it  is  common.  It  has 
bloomed  in  the  collection  of  Thomas  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  of  the  Fence, 
near  Macclesfield.  The  flowen  are  produced  in  erect  racemes  of 
about  six  in  each.  They  are  a  pure  white,  with  bright  orange 
blotches  on  the  lip ;  they  are  very  fragrant  too.  Figured  in  Bot. 
Jtteg.^  p.  69. 

ESCALLONIA  OrOANENSIS — OrGAN  MOUNTAIN  EsCALLONIA. 
Etcalloniacea,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
Messrs.  Veitch  received  this  plant  from  Mr.  Lobb,  their  collector, 
who  discovered  it  on  the  Organ  Mountains.  It  is  a  shrub,  growing 
about  a  yard  high,  the  stems  and  branches  being  of  a  rich  red-brown 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  c^mes,  of  a  deep  rose 
with  a  white  eye.  The  tubular  part  of  the  flower  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  and  across  the  top  (limb)  nearly  half  an  inch.  It  is 
very  distinct  from  the  sorts  previously  in  our  collections. 

FraNCISCEA  AUGUSTA  AuGUST  FrANCISCEA. 

Scrophulariacea,   JXdynamia  Angiogpermia, 
A  fine  evergreen  stove  shrub,  with  narrow  elliptical  leaves,  and  par- 
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taking  much  in  the  character  of  growth  of  F.  acuminaia.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  blue-purple  colour,  more  than  an  inch  acrosn,  and  pro* 
duced  in  corymbs  said  to  be  even  larger  than  those  of  F,  hydran- 
gaformis.    It  is  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries. 

Heliophila  trifioa — ^Tair  I  DELEAVED  Heliophila. 
BrasncaeetK,  Tetradynamia  Siliqvosa, 
A  natire  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which  it  was  introduced 
in  1819,  and  is  kno>vn  also  by  the  name  of  If.  pinnata.  It  is  a  half 
hardy  herbaceous  annual,  and  docs  well  in  the  greenhouse,  or  if  raised 
in  |X)ts,  and  turned  out  in  the  open  borders  in  May.  It  grows  about 
a  foot  high,  branching,  and  produces  a  profusion  of  spikes  of  lovely 
blue  flowers,  having  a  white  centre.  Each  blossom  is  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  across.    Figured  in  Bot,  Beg.,  p.  64. 

HoTA  iMPERiALis— Imperial  Hota. 
Aaclepiadacea,  PeiUaadria  Digynia, 
This,  it  is  said,  is  the  most  noble  climbing  plant  ever  introduced 
into  this  country.  It  bears  large  clusters  of  flowers,  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful white  waxy  texture,  similar  to  the  well-known  lovely  H.  carnosa, 
except  that  the  tiara-like  rays  in  the  centre  are  more  of  a  bright  purple 
than  crimson  colour.  Each  separate  flower,  we  are  informed,  mea- 
sures three  inches  across,  and  being  grouped  together  in  large  umbels 
their  appearance  must  be  surpassingly  magnificent.  It  was  discovered 
in  Borneo  by  Mr.  Low,  jun.,  who  some  time  ago  went  out  purposely 
to  collect  plants  for  the  Clapton  Nursery  establishment  In  remark- 
ing upon  It,  in  a  letter  from  Sarawak,  dated  12th  January,  1846, 
Mr.  Low  observes,  On  the  next  day,  when  in  the  territory  of  the 
Gumbang  Dyaks,  I  found  another  curious  plant,  belonging  to  Ascle- 
piads;  it  is  an  epiphytal  climber;  there  was  but  one  individual, 
growing  from  the  decayed  part  of  a  tree,  also  overhanging  the  river. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  in  umbels ;  the  leaves  are  leathery,  and  the 
stem  abounds  in  a  white,  perhaps  acrid  juice.  The  contrast  between 
the  purple  of  tlie  petals  and  the  ivory  white  of  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion renders  it  highly  beautiful."  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  six  inches 
long,  and  the  stems  woolly.  It  is  an  invaluable  plant,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  see  every  stove  ornamented  with  it. 

HtdROLBA  8PIN0SA — SpiNY  HtDROLEA. 
HydrdUacea,  PaUandria  Digynia, 
A  most  beautiful  and  neat  growing  evergreen  greenhouse  shrub, 
introduced  many  years  ago,  but  from  an  entirely  inexplicable  cause, 
for  it  is  of  easy  multiplication  by  cuttings  and  grows  freely,  it  is  still 
a  somewhat  rare  plant.  It  forms  a  compact  bush,  about  a  foot  high 
and  as  much  across.  The  flowers,  produced  with  remarkable  free- 
dom, are  of  a  lovely  bright  blue  colour,  rather  larger,  but  of  a 
similar  shape  to,  Anagallis  Monelli,  It  deserves  to  be  grown  in 
every  greenhouse,  and  will  also,  especially  on  account  of  its  colour,  of 
which  there  is  a  deficiency,  be  found  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the 
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summer  flower  garden,  where  it  will  succeed  well  if  planted  in  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  peat  and  vegetable  mould.  Figured  in  Pax.  Mag. 
BoL,  Dec. 

Impaticns  platypetala — Broad-petallbd  Balsam. 
BaUaminacea,  Peniandria  Monogynia, 
Messrs.  Veitch  imported  this  very  pretty  flowering  species  from 
Java.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  requires  to  be  treated  similar  to 
Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  &c.  It  was  exhibited  during  the  last  summer 
at  one  of  the  Horticultural  shows  at  Chiswick,  and  much  admired. 
It  blooms  profusely,  and  so  open  are  the  beautiful  rose  coloured 
flowers,  as  somewhat  to  resemble  Achimenes  grandiflora.  Each 
blossom  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  It  flowers  the  greater 
part  of  summer  if  kept  from  drying  winds.  It  increases  freely  by 
cuttings.    Figured  in  Bot  Reg.^  p.  68. 

Ltonia  Jamaicensis — ^Jamaica  Lyonia. 
Ericacea,    Decandria  Monogynia. 

A  pretty  wild  plant,  known  in  some  gardens  under  the  names  of 
Andromeda  fasciculata  and  A,  Jamaicensis,  It  inhabits  the  high 
mountains  in  Jamaica,  and  forms  a  moderate  sized  shrub,  branching 
freely  and  blooming  profusely.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  in  close  racemes  of  an  inch  long,  and  in  colour  are  waxy 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  green  and  blush.  Figured  in  Bot,  Mag*. 
p,  4273. 

ODOHtOQLOSSOM  HASTILABIUM — HaLBERT-LIPPED  OdONTQGLOSSVM. 
Orchidacete,  Gynundria  Monandria. 
A  lovely  Orchideous  plant  wholly  new  to  our  collections.  It  is  from 
South  America,  where  Mr.  Purdie  gathered  it  in  the  woods.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  racemes  numerously,  each  blossom  being 
about  three  inches  across ;  sepals  and  petals  rather  narrow,  green 
beautifully  marked  with  transverse  purple  lines  and  dots.  The  stem 
(column)  of  the  labellum  is  purple,  and  the  lip  which  spreads  out 
broad  is  a  pure  white.  They  are  highly  fragrant.  Figured  in  Bot, 
Mag.  p.  4272. 

Salvia  Camertonii — Camerton's  Sage. 
Lahiatce,  Diandria  Monogynia, 
This  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  kind,  with  bright  crimson 
flowers  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  S.  fulgens.  The  leaves  are  about 
aq  |pch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  possess  an  agree- 
able scent.  The  plant  is  of  compact  habit,  and  forms  a  bush  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high.  It  has  bloomed  with  us,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  recommendation,  especially  for  budding  in  the  summer 
flower  garden. 

Scutellaria  Vbntenati — ^Ventenat's  Skull-cap. 
Lahiat€s.   ZHdynamia  Gymnospermia. 
Mr.  Purdie  tent  this  new  species  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
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from  Santa  Martha.  It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  and  has 
bloomed  beuitiAilly  in  the  greenhouse.  The  stems  are  erect,  simple 
or  branched,  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  ter- 
minal racemes.  Each  blosiom  is  an  inch  long,  tube  formed  with  a 
large  capped  end.  They  are  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet,  very  bright  and 
showy.  No  doubt  it  will  make  a  beautiful  plant  for  the  flower 
garden  during  summer,  forming  highly  ornamental  masses  in  beds. 
Figured  in  Sot.  Mag.^  p.  4271. 

SWAINSONIA  GftKTANA — CaPTAIN  GbBT's  SwAIMSONIA. 
Fabactm,  Diaddphia  Ihcandria, 
From  New  Holland,  and  is  a  very  showy  half  herbaceous  plant, 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  garden  at  Chiswick  it  has 
bloomed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  racemes  very  profusely, 
they  are  of  a  rosy-purple  colour,  with  a  white  eye.  It  blooms  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  in  the  greenhouse.  Fig.  in  Bot.  Meg.j  p.  66. 


ACHIMENES  AND  OTHER  GESNERACEOUS  PLANTS. 

OKNERAL  TRBATMBNT. 
BT  WILLIAM  CUXTTT,  BTAMVORD-BILL. 

During  the  past  summer  I  was  visited  by  a  Yorkshire  reader  of  your 
Magazine,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  some  of 
my  Achimenes  and  other  Gesneraceous  plants  as  to  suggest  it  might 
be  useful  if  I  would  transmit  to  you,  for  insertion  in  the  Cabinet,  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  culture  adopted,  and  although  much  excellent 
information  has  already  been  communicated  in  your  own  and  other 
pablications  on  this  subject,  especially,  I  may  mention,  some  very 
valuable  remarks  by  a  neighbour  of  mme  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  (vcd.  xiv.,jp.  118),  yet  as  mv  mode  of  treatment  of  these 
plants  is  somewhat  different,  and  as  I  flatter  myself  I  am  tolerably 
successful  in  their  msnagement,  I  readily  assent  to  the  suggestion, 
and  beg  you  to  permit  me  to  contribute  my  mite  of  information  to  the 
general  fund. 

There  is  no  tribe  of  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted  so  well 
calculated  for  permanent  decoration  in  the  greenhouse  throughout  the 
summer  months,  as  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  Sinningia, 
Gloxinia,  Achimenes,  and  the  summer-flowering  bnds  of  Gesneria. 
I  say,  permanent  decoration,  because  if  previously  to  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  greenhouse  (say  about  the  last  week  in  May  or  earlj  in 
June)  they  have  received  proper  treatment,  each  individual  plant  will 
invariably  continue  to  flower  from  the  time  of  such  introduction  until 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October.  To  Gloxinias  parti- 
cularly this  remark  applies ;  and  no  plants  can  make  a  more  charm- 
ing display  than  they  do  when  well  furnished  with  their  rich  pubes- 
cent foliage,  and  a  good  proportion  of  beautiful  flowers ;  these  inter- 
mixed with  the  shining-leaved  Sinningia,  ornamented  with  its 
cttrionsly  spotted  or  self-coloured  fldweis,  and  the  yery  distinct  and 
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charming  colours  of  the  various  Achimencs.  And  the  culture  of  the 
plants  is  withal  so  simple,  that  no  one  need  be  deterred  therefrom  by 
fear  of  not  succeeding  who  possesses  the  ordinary  convenience  of  a 
stove,  or,  for  lack  of  a  stove,  a  common  frame  heated  by  fermenting 
manure  or  other  material. 

When  I  remove  my  Gloxinias  from  the  greenhouse  to  make  room 
for  its  proper  inmates,  usually  the  first  week  in  October,  I  cut  off  the 
tops  close  to  the  bulb,  considering  it  preferable  to  do  so  than  allow 
lliem  to  die  down,  because  they  are  apt  to  rot  and  carry  decay  into  the 
heart  of  the  bulb  ;  after  this  I  place  the  pot  on  a  shelf  in  the  stove, 
where  they  receive  no  water  throughout  the  entire  winter  until  they 
are  repotted  in  February,  March,  or  April,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances of  their  growth  may  indicate  it  to  be  necessary  to  perform 
that  operation ;  for  notwithstanding  they  are  kept  perfectly  free  from 
moisture,  and  the  heat  in  which  they  are  placed  does  not  average' 
more  than  58  or  60  degrees,  they  will  soon  after  they  are  cut  down 
begin  again  to  grow,  and  continue  slowly  so  to  do  throughout  the 
winter,  and  by  the  time  potting  season  arrives  some  of  them  frequently 
have  formed  fine  heads  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  and  fiv£  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  ready  to  start  with  the  utmost  vigour  when  they 
shall  be  stimulated  by  the  application  of  fresh  soil,  water,  and  an  in- 
crease of  heat.  By  the  beginning  of  February  I  pot  a  few  of  the 
strongest,  that  seem  by  their  forward  growth  absolutely  to  require  it ; 
but  the  general  potting  I  defer  until  the  end  of  the  month  or  begin- 
ning of  March.  The  soil  I  employ  consists  of  equal  parts  of  rough 
turfy  bog  earth  and  well  rotted  leaf  mould,  fully  incorporated  with 
about  one-twelfth  of  white  sand ;  this  year  I  also  added  a  good  pro- 
portion of  potsherds  broken  small,  and  my  plants  have,  in  conse- 
quence, been  unusually  fine,  the  particles  of  pot  not  only  rendering 
the  soil  open  and  accessible  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  but  forming  so 
many  reservoirs  of  moisture  and  nutriment.  In  potting  I  rub  most 
of  the  old  soil  off  the  roots,  and  place  them  at  once  in  the  pots  in 
which  I  intend  them  to  flower,  taking  care  to  ensure  thorough  drain- 
age. I  am  not  partial  to  shifting  unless  I  find  any  pushing  with 
unusual  vigour,  and  promising  to  make  extra  fine  specimens,  in  which 
case  I  remove  them  into  pots  two  sizes  larger.  When  the  whole  are 
potted  they  receive  a  copious  watering,  and  in  two  or  three  days,  if  a 
moist  genial  heat  is  kept  up,  their  fine  roots  may  be  perceived  spread- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  mould,  a  certain  indication  they  are  thriving, 
subsequent  attention  to  watering  when  necessary,  frequent  syringing, 
and  maintaining  a  genial  heat,  is  efficient  to  cause  the  plants  to  pro- 
gr^  with  great  vigour,  and  by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June 
the  plants  will  begin  to  expand  their  blossoms,  when  they  are  at 
once  removed  to  the  greenhouse  there  to  display  and  continue  their 
beauties  throughout  the  summer. 

The  mode  of  treatment  I  pursue  with  Gesnerias  and  Sinningias  is 
similar  to  the  above,  but  with  Achimenes  some  difference  in  shifting 
is  necessary  to  be  observed.  I  will  therefore  remark  that  I  cut  them 
down  as  soon  as  the  tops  decay,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  the 
itove^  where  they  remain  perfectly  free  from  moisture  in  the  same 
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pots  until  returning  growth  in  the  spring  has  been  resumed,  and  the 
young  shoots  have  attained  an  inch  in  height.  I  then  divide  them, 
inserting  four  plants  into  a  54-sized  pot,  placing  them  close  to  the 
edge,  and  using  precisely  the  same  compost  as  for  Gloxinias ;  when 
)K>tted  I  set  them  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  stove  as  near  the  glass 
as  ])os8ible,  where,  with  attention  to  watering,  frequent  syringing,  &c., 
they  grow  very  fast,  and  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  the  pots  b^ome 
filled  with  their  roots ;  they  are  consequently  at  once  removed  into 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  some  into  32's,  others  into  24*8 
and  12'8,  as  occasion  may  require.  In  shifting  at  this  time  I  sepa- 
rate the  plants,  retaining  equal  portions  of  the  ball  to  each,  and  place 
them  about  an  inch  from  the  sides  of  the  larger  pot ;  this  not  only 
enables  the  roots  to  shoot  with  greater  vigour  into  the  fresh  soil,  but 
aflPofds  ample  room  for  the  growth  of  the  lateral  shoots,  and  their 
arrangement  by  tying,  &c.  When  the  flower-buds  become  prominent, 
the  plants  are  removed  into  the  greenhouse  to  bloom,  where,  having 
more  air,  they  develope  their  flowers  with  greater  perfection  than  in 
the  stove,  and  continue  for  a  longer  time  to  enliven  the  house  by 
their  beauty. 


VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

THB  STEMS  AND  LEAVES  OT  PLANTS. 
BT  J.  TODD,  DXlfTOM  OARDXNS,  1.IMC0LM8HXRX. 

Thb  roots  of  plants,  with  their  functions,  having  been  described  in  a 
previous  article  (pages  275-277,  vol.  xiv.),  the  stems  and  leaves 
come  next  under  consideration.  The  stem,  in  its  most  usual  form,  is 
that  of  a  cylindrical  column,  differing  from  the  root  in  its  tendency  to 
seek  light  and  air,  and  in  its  being  the  immediate  seat  of  those  beau* 
tiful  appendages,  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  leaves  are  flat  expan- 
sions of  the  cortical  integument  or  bark,  from  which,  however,  in 
European  plants,  they  are  mostly  articulated,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months  fall  away,  others  in  due  time  being  produced  from  those 
buds  which  are  always  developed  in  their  axils.  In  bulbs,  grasses, 
and  all  flowerless  plants,  the  leaves  have  no  distinct  point  of  separa- 
tion, being  only  disengaged  from  the  parent  structure  by  putrefaction. 
The  stem  serves  as  a  sort  of  conduit,  through  which  the  moisture  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots  is  transmitted  to  the  leaves ;  it  also  serves  to 
elevate  the  latter  into  the  most  favourable  position  for  receiving  the 
full  influence  of  light,  heat,  and  air,  (a  circumstance  in  plant  culture 
of  much  importance,)  the  presence  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
perfect  consummation  of  their  function,  viz.,  the  conversion  of  the 
crude  and  watery  fluid  imparted  to  them  into  an  inspissated  and 
nourishing  sap. 

In  making  a  transverse  section  of  a  branch  or  stem  of  any  of  our 
ordinary  trees  or  shrubs,  such  as  the  common  Hazel  (Corylus  Avel- 
lan«)  for  example,  we  perceive  it  to  consist  of  three  distinct  parts, 
usndly  known  as  pith,  wood,  and  bark.  The  pith  arises  from  the 
collar,  or  that  point  which  separates  the  root  from  the  stem,  and 
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occupies  the  centre  of  the  lattet  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  It  is 
a  spongy  substance  called  cellular  tissue,  because  it  consists  of  little 
bags  or  cells.  It  constitutes  the  chief  of  all  young  shoots,  and  in  them 
has  always  a  greenish  tinge,  from  these  little  cells  being  filled  with  a 
fluid  of  that  colour;  but  as  the  shoots  advauce  in  age  this  fluid  gra- 
dually disappears,  and  ultimately  the  pith  becomes  white.  It  is  one 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetable  tissue,  and  the  most  rapid  in  its 
development ;  it  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  the  end  for  which  it 
appears  to  be  chiefly  designed,  viz.,  to  act  as  a  reservoir  of  nourish- 
ment upon  which  the  tender  leaves  and  vessels  of  immature  shoots 
may  feed,  till  they  can  obtain  a  more  perfect  means  of  supply. 

Beneath  the  bark,  and  only  separated  from  the  pith  by  the  medul* 
lary  sheath,  (an  exceedingly  delicate  membrane,  consisting  of  spiral 
vessels  containing  air,  and  forming  a  very  thin  layer  round  the  pith,) 
we  find  the  layers  of  wood,  each  of  which  is  the  growth  of  one  year, 
consequently  their  number  indicates  the  age  of  the  tree.  This  only 
holds  good,  however,  in  trees  of  temperate  and  extreme  northern  and 
southern  latitudes,  where  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  for  a  time  sus- 
pended; because  in  the  more  congenial  climate  of  the  tropics  the 
trees  experience  no  such  check  upon  their  vital  energies,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  annual  growth  is  less  distinctly  marked,  the  wood  of 
one  year  seeming  to  pass  imperceptibly  into  that  of  another.  In 
glancing  at  the  cross  section  of  the  stem  of  the  Hazel  above  cited,  it 
will  be  seen  that  its  annual  zones  are  radiated  by  fine  lines  passing 
from  thiei  centre  to  the  circumference.  These  lines  are  called  medul- 
lary rays.  They  consist  of  thin  vertical  plates,  of  the  same  kind  of 
tissue  as  the  pith,  of  which,  in  fact,  they  are  a  lateral  extension, 
establishing  a  connexion  between  the  interior  of  the  stem  and  the 
bark.  The  inner  and  outer  sides  of  each  annual  layer  of  wood  difier 
somewhat  in  their  character.  That  side  lying  nearest  the  pith  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  sap-vessels  or  ducts,  organized  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  from  a  viscid  fluid  called  cambium,  which  is  secreted,  in 
the  spring,  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  Through  these  vessels 
the  sap,  taken  up  by  the  roots,  ascends  to  the  leaves.  That  side  of  the 
woody  layer  lying  nearest  the  bark  is  of  a  more  compact  texture,  being 
composed  of  woody  fibre,  elaborated  and  sent  down  by  the  leaves 
much  later  in  the  summer.  It  is  a  very  firm  tissue,  and  gives  to  the 
stem  great  mechanical  strength. 

The  bark  is  the  external  covering  of  the  stem,  and  has  justly  been 
termed  the  universal  leaf  of  a  vegetable,  because  in  it  the  proper  juice 
of  a  plant  receives  its  final  elaboration.  It  is  provided  with  a  system 
of  branching  vessels  analogous  to  those  which  are  seen  on  the  under 
surface  of  a  leaf.  Through  these  vessels  the  elaborated  sap  is  con- 
veyed, and  thence,  by  means  of  the  medullary  rays,  to  every  part  of 
the  system.  The  distribution  of  the  proper  juices  of  a  plant  furnish  a 
fine  display  of  Divine  intelligence.  Some  of  it  is  expended  in  the 
production  of  new  layers  of  wooil,  some  in  the  production  of  new 
branches;  the  leaves  require  a  definite  quantity,  so  also  do  the 
flowera  and  fruita;  a  portion  is  also  sent  downward  to  the  root,  and 
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appropriated  to  its  elongation  and  to  the  derelopment  of  additional 


weight  abore,  a  quantity  is  depotited  in  the  cells  and  vetsela  about  its 
centre ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  secreted  in  great  profusion  by  the  new  wood 
and  bark  to  form  cambium,  and  to  nourish,  in  the  spriug,  the  newly- 
opening  buds,  until  the  roots  are  called  into  activity. 

The  leaves,  as  has  been  before  observed,  are  flat  expansions  of  the 
bark.  They  are  usually  supported  upon  foot-stalks,  and  consist  of  a 
principal  vein  or  mid-rib,  whose  ramifications  form  a  sort  of  net-work, 
the  interspaces  of  which  are  filled  with  cellular  tissue.  And  then, 
better  to  protect  their  juices  from  excessive  evaporation,  the  whole  is 
covered  with  a  thin  skin  or  cuticle,  studded  with  innumerable  minute 
orifices  (stomata),  which  open  and  close  in  conformity  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  climate,  and  serve  to  regulate  the  amount  of  exhalation, 
&C.  They  are  to  a  plant  what  the  stomach  is  to  an  animal ;  for  as 
the  food  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  latter  undergoes  a  series  of 
chemical  actions,  its  nutritive  chyle  being  separated  and  taken  up  by 
the  lacteal  yessels,  and  thence,  by  means  of  the  thoracic  duct,  to  the 
blood-yessels,  wherein  it  circulates  and  ministers  to  the  growth  and 
sustenance  of  the  whole  body ;  so  the  food  conveyed  into  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  is  also  subjected  to  chemical  action.  By  the  agency  of 
light  its  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  superfluous  portion  (in  some 
plsnts  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  introduced)  passed  off 
by  exhalation  ;  and  the  remainder,  afler  receiving  the  ueceisary  con- 
stituents from  the  atmosphere,  is  returned  in  the  shape  of  proper  juice, 
through  the  veins  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the  bark,  and  thence  by  the 
medoliary  rays  to  every  part  of  the  structure. 


PxRBAPS  in  these  few  remarks  there  may  be  nothing  very  new ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  flowers  selected  are  not  the  only  ones  de- 
serving of  attention,  if,  indeed,  many  others  are  not  much  more  so ; 
but  they  are  simply  selected  because  with  them  we  have  some  small 
acquaintance,  and  with  a  hope  that,  by  making  a  commencement, 
deficient  of  merit  though  it  be,  to  induce  others,  more  capable  and 
better  qualified,  to  come  forward  with  their  pens  in  behalf  of  the  very 
lovely  floral  beauties  of  this  our  own  dear  sea-girt  isle. 
.  I  am  convinced  that  many  rich  gems  might  be  added  to  the  garden 
parterres  from  our  meads,  marshes,  and  mountains,  which  are  heed- 
lessly pulled  and  cast  away  by  some  rustic  wanderer,  or  bloom  un- 
noticed in  the  habitations  of  those  birds  of  the  waste,  the  bittern  and 
ptarmigan. 

If  many  a  native  flower  that  now  springs  up,  blooms,  and  withers 
away,  unheeded  and  uncared  for,  were  transferred  to  the  soil  of  the 
gvdeo,  where  art,  with  her  fostering  hand,  would  be  ready  to  assist 
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nature,  we  should  have  plants  which  might  fairly  challenge  com- 
parison with  the  showy  heauties  of  warmer  climes.  Any  one  knows 
what  has  been  done  with  the  Primrose,  the  Daisy,  the  Pansy,  and  the 
Violet ;  and  if  some  patriotic  lover  of  nature  would  transfer  some  of 
the  botanical  ornaments  of  our  hills  and  dales  to  his  garden  beds, 
and  devote  to  them  a  moderate  share  of  time  and  attention,  I  am  con- 
fident that  very  much  might  he  dune,  and  that  the  devotion  of  such 
time  would  be  repaid  in  the  production  of  such  lovely  novelties  as  the 
imagination  has  not  yet  pictured,  and  would  confer  a  very  great 
benefit  on  the  horticultural  world  in  general.  The  object  would  not 
be  at  all  d'fficult  of  attainment,  and  I  hope  many  fair  ladies,  with 
their  tender  hands,  may  he  induced  thus  to  effect  the  removal  of  some 
of  our  own  sweet  flowers  from  their  wild  homes  beside  the  mountain 
stream  and  woodland  glade. 

Cypripedium  calceolus, — This  lovely  plant  is  certainly  the  queen 
of  British  Orchids,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  it  is  so  rare.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  woods  in  the  north  of  England," 
but  we  question  if  plants  of  it  could  be  procured  at  all  in  the  wild 
state,  or  in  their  native  habitat.  So  very  rare  is  it,  that  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  gentleman  who  has  a  large  clump  in  his  possession,  that 
C.  parviflorum  has  been  frequently  shown  for  it  at  the  Edinburgh 
exhibitions.  Now,  independently  of  the  superior  size  of  C.  calceolus, 
which  is  nearly  double  that  of  C.  parviflorum,  the  calyx  of  the  former 
is  yellowish-green,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  greenish-brown — in 
mature  specimens  brown  with  green  tips.  Cypripedium  calceolus 
flowers  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  clump  already  mentioned  is 
growing  in  sandy  peat,  and  has  not  been  moved  for  twenty  years. 

Melittis  melisophyllum, — In  general  appearance  this  plant  is  not 
unlike  the  Sages.  Though  it  has  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it, 
yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  flower-garden.  During  June 
and  July  its  pretty  pink  and  white  blossoms  form  no  mean  object  of 
attraction,  though,  on  its  leaves  being  handled,  the  same  unpleasant 
perfume  common  to  the  dea  or  dead-nettle  (Lamium  purpurcum), 
may  be  perceived.  It  should  be  grown  in  good  loam,  and  propagated 
by  dividing  the  roots,  by  cuttings  struck  in  heat,  and,  perhaps,  by 
seeds,  but  this  I  have  not  yet  ascertained. 

Pinguicula  grandiflora. — Few  of  our  flowering  plants,  or,  indeed, 
those  of  most  other  countries,  surpass  in  simple  loveliness  the  present 
subject  of  our  remarks.  Hooker  says,  This  plant,  apparently  as  rare 
on  the  Continent  as  in  Britain,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  P.  vulgaris, 
may  be  easily  cultivated  for  a  number  of  years.  The  old  leaves  die 
away  in  winter,  and  buds,  or  hybernacula,  are  formed,  which  expand 
into  perfect  individuals  in  spring.  Few  plants  exhibit  a  more  beau- 
tiful appearance  early  iu  the  year  than  a  cluster  of  Pinguicula  grandi- 
flora, blossoming  under  the  shelter  of  a  common  frame."  It  may  be 
raised  from  seed.  I  have  found  P.  vulgaris  growing  in  rotten  blocks 
of  wood,  kept  always  moist  by  a  mountain  rivulet.  P.  lusitanica, 
with  its  pretty  pale  lilac  blossoms,  is  found  on  the  Mourne  Moun- 
tains. If  a  cross  could  be  effected  between  this  and  grandiflora,  as 
it  is  highly  probable  it  might,  so  as  to  have  the  size  of  grandiflora 
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with  tbe  colour  of  lusitanica,  it  would  be  a  lovely  addition  to  this 
tribe. 

Tulipa  Sylvesiris.—ThiBy  our  native  type  of  an  extensive  genus, 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  native  of  the  woodlands.  I  believe  that,  in 
common  with  Tulipa  Clusiana,  it  changes  its  position  by  forming 
bulbs  at  the  extremity  of  long  fibrous  roots,  descending  from  the  old 
root.  It  flowers  a  month  earlier  than  the  garden  sort,  and  is  con- 
siderably smaller,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  canary  colour,  having  the  ex- 
terior of  the  three  outside  petals,  or  calyx,  greenish.  It  is  a  delicate 
looking  plant,  and  is  particularly  interesting  as  belonging  to  the 
British  flora. 

I  have  transferred  Orchis  latifolia  from  a  ditch  to  a  bed  in  my 
garden,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  surrounding  ones,  and 
it  has  succeeded  admirably.  All  the  Orchids  are  worth  trying. 
Snxifraga  oppontifolia^  with  its  lovely  little  pinkish-lilac  flowers, 
produced  in  March,  is  also  a  very  desirable  plant  for  a  rockery  or 
flower-bed.  Many  others  might  be  enumerated ;  however,  I  will  not 
at  present  trespass  further  on  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet,  but  hope 
some  one  will  favour  me,  and  its  numerous  other  readers,  with  articles 
on  this  subject,  and  that  my  humble  eflbrts  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing some  competent  person  to  take  it  in  hand,  when  I  trust  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  to  see  our  too  long  neglected  native  plants  occu- 
pying their  proper  position  in  every  garden  throughout  the  laud. 


ATMOSPHERICAL  CHANGES  INDICATED  BY  PLANTS. 

BY  AMAXL. 

"  Closed  it  the  pink-oy'd  Pimpernel, 
Twin  surely  rain  ;  I  tee  with  torrow, 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  offto-morrow."-»J«nii«r* 

An  attentive  observer  of /nature  gathers  many  a  useful  lesson  and 
many  a  practical  observation  from  objects,  that,  to*the  vain  or  ordinary 
observer,  are  allowed  to  occur  unbred ;  and  whilst  our  scientific 
men  are  exploring  the  solar  system,  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the 
many  aerial  phenomena,  and  predict  the  changes  that  are  daily  and 
hourly  occurring,  it  is  pleasing  to  remind  the  more  modest  lover  of 
nature,  that  beneath  his  feet,  and  surrounding  him  on  every  side,  are 
objects  replete  with  information  and  interest,  aflbrding  many  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  curious  facts  connected  with  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  The  vegetable  kingdom  was  the  calendar  in  which  the  great 
Umieus  examined  as  a  directory  of  the  seasons,  and  which  he  exhorted 
his  countrymen  to  observe,  with  all  care  and  diligence,  as  the  surest 
guide  by  which  to  direct  their  operations  in  the  field  and  garden. 
••Why,"  says  Pliny,  (^Nat.  Hist.^  b.  xxiii.,  ch.  25,)  •'does  the  hus- 
bandman look  up  to  the  stars,  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  whilst  every 
hedge  and  tree  point  out  the  season  by  tbe  fall  of  their  leaves?"  A 
ctrcurostance  indicating  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  every  climate, 
*kming  whether  the  season  be  early  or  late,  and  constituting  an  uni- 
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versal  rule  for  the  whole  world.  The  minor  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  which  our  variable  climate  makes  us  so  familiar,  are  so 
accurately  foretold  by  many  plants,  that  the  attention  devoted  to  its 
consideration  will  be  amply  repaid  by  tht.  discovery  of  such  interest* 
ing  properties. 

'*  Flowers  shrinking  from  the  chilly  night 
Droop  and  shut  up,  but  with  fair  morning's  touch 
Rise  on  their  stems  all  open  and  upright.** — Aiontague* 

The  sensitive  indications  developed  by  the  common  Pimpernel 
(Anagallis  arvensis)  are  so  well  known,  that  it  has  been  entitled 
"  The  Poor  Man's  Weather-glass.**    It  is 

*'  Of  humble  growth,  though  brighter  dyes, 
But  not  by  rural  swains  less  prised, 

The  trailing  stems  allure 
Of  Pimpernel ;  whose  brilliant  flower 
Closes  against  the  approaching  shower, 
Warning  the  Swain  to  sheltering;  bower, 

From  humid  air  secure." — Moral  of  Ftowers, 

Its  bright  tiny  flowers  close  some  hours  before  the  occurrence  of 
rain,  and  "  go  to  sleep,"  or  close  up  soon  after  noon,  expanding 
again  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

The  Germander  Speedwell  (Veronica  Chamsedrys),  so  universal  a 
favourite  in  every  hedge-row,  closes  its  lovely  blue  flowers  on  the  ap- 
proach of  rain,  and  as  surely  opens  them  again  when  the  storm  is 
overpast. 

"  Not  for  thy  azure  tint,  though  bright, 
Nor  form  so  elegantly  light, 
I  single  th%e,  thou  lovely  floweri 
From  others  of  the  sylvan  bower, — 
Thy  name  alone  is  like  a  spell, 
And  whispers  love,  in  **  *  Speed-lhee-Well.' " 

It  is  observed  that  if  the  Siberian  Sowthistle  shuts  at  night,  there 
will  generally  ensue  fine  weather  on  the  next  day ;  and  if  it  opens, 
cloudy  and  rainy.  If  the  single  African  Marygold  remain  shut  after 
seven  a.m.,  rain  may  be  expected.  If  the  Trefoil  contract  its  leaves 
during  the  day,  heavy  rain  generally  ensues;  and  Lord  Bacon  has 
observed,  that  its  stalk  is  more  erect  against  rain. 

The  common  Chickweed  (Stellaria  media),  in  fine  weather,  sup- 
ports its  flowers  upright,  and  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  until 
lioon;  but  if  it  rams  they  remain  closed,  after  rain  they  become 
pendant.  This  plant,  it  is  said,  aflbrds  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  sleep  of  plants,  for  every  night  the  leaves  approach  in  pairs,  in- 
cluding within  their  upper  surfaces  the  tender  rudiments  of  the  new 
shoots ;  and  the  uppermost  pair  but  one  at  the  end  of  the  stalk  is 
furnished  with  longjer  leaf-stalks  than  the  others,  so  that  they  can 
close  upon  the  termmating  pair  and  protect  the  end  of  the  branch." 

The  Purple  Sandwort  (Arenaria  rubra)  is  another  example  of  a 
true  |irophet  prior  to  a  coming  shower.  The  flowers,  a  beautiful 
rusy-purjple,  expand  themselves  only  when  the  sun  shines,  and  close 
again  %hen  the  shades  of  evening  draw  in,  or  before  a  coming 
shower. 
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"  Among  the  loose  and  arid  sandi 
The  humble  Arenaria  creeps ; 
Slowly  the  purple  ttar  expands, 
But  foon  within  its  calja  sleeps.*' — Agim  Strickland, 

The  great  white  ox-eye  (Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum),  fore- 
teHing  the  coming  storm,  closes  its  flowers. 

*^  There  gay  Chrysanthemums  repose, 
And  when  stern  tempests  lower. 
Their  silken  fringes  softly  close, 

Against  the  shower.*' — Agnet  Strickland, 

The  Gbat's-beard  (Tragopogon  pratensis)  will  not,  in  cloudy 
weather,  unclose  its  petals. 

Broad  o*er  the  imbric&ted  cu|p 

The  Ooat's-beard  spreads  its  go!den  rsyi ; 
But  shuts  its  cautious  petals  up, 

Retreating  from  the  noontide  blase.** — C.  Smith, 

This  plant  has  obtained  the  name  of    John  go  to  bed  at  noon 
and  the  farmers'  boys,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  said,  know- 
ing this,  regulate  their  dinner  time  by  the  closing  of  the  Tragopogon. 

The  Gentianella  ( Gentiana  acaulis)  is  sensibly  afiected  by  ap- 
proaching moisture  in  the  atmosphere  : — 

Oh,  would  my  heart  were  like  to  thine. 

Thou  dark  and  lovely  flower, 
Open  whene'er  the  sun  doth  Khine, 

But  closed  against  the  shower ) 
Gladly  receiving  all  that's  bright, 

Refusing  all  that's  ill, 
Conscious  ot  tempest  and  of  blight, 

But  pure  and  shielded  still. 

*'  The  tempest  broods — how  keen  thy  sense — 
Each  leaf  is  folded  fast, 
And  thou  hast  made  thy  self-defence 

Against  the  sweeping  blast. 
Harmless  the  winds  have  passed  thee  by. 

The  rain  drops  find  no  rest ; 
Lightly  they  fall,  as  tear  or  sigh, 
Upon  thy  guarded  breast." — Anon, 

The  Water  Lily  (jf^t/mphea  albd)^  "  the  Naiad  of  the  river,"  and 
seTeral  bthers  of  tnftt  tribe  of  plant?,  in  serene  calm  weather,  expand 
their  leaves  in  the  day  time  and  contract  them  during  night : — 

"  Come,  seek  the  lily's  still,  calm  haunts,  and  see 
The  waten  sporting  round  their  pearly  eups ; 
If  ye  e'er  gated  on  aught  more  beautiful, 
Oh  tell  me  what  it  was,  for  ne'er  have  I." — Miss  TuHmUy, 

The  common  and  despised  Dandelion  {Leontodon  taraxacum)  is 
one  of  the  most  correct    dial  flowers,"  opening  at  seven  in  the  mom- ' 
ing  and  closing  at  Ave  in  the  afWnoon : — 

Leontodous  unfold 
On  tha  swart  turf  their  ray-encircled  gold ; 
With  Sol's  ezpandine  beam  the  flowers  unclose, 
And  riiiog  Keeper  lights  them  to  repose.''^jDano(ji. 
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Most  of  the  Hawk  weed  {Hieracium)  tribe  also  ojpen  their  flowen 
to  the  morning  lig^ht,  going  to  sleep  again  in  the  aftenioon. 

See  Hieraclum'g  various  tribes 

Of  plumy  seed  aod  radiunt  flowers, 
The  course  uf  time  their  bloom  describe, 

And  wake  or  sleep  appointed  hours." — C.  Smith, 

I  might  enumerate  many  other  kinds  of  flowers,  equally  accurate 
with  the  above  in  their  various  times  of  expanding  ;  but  think  I  have 
said  sufficient  to  excite  the  attention  of  an  observator  to  so  interesting 
a  matter.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  to  mention  the  lovely 
harbingers  of  spring,  which  will  soon  gladden  us  by  their  appearance 
— Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and 

*'  Pale  Primroses, 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phosbus  in  his  strength.** — Shakegpear. 

The  harbinger  of  summer,  too,  is  it  not  the  Hawthorn  ?  of  which, 
I  may  add,  I  have  heard  it  observed,  a  sure  sign  of  a  hard  winter  is 
when  this  plant  is  unusually  fruitful.  How  rich  a  gem  would  our 
hedge-rows  lose  were  this  shrub  absent  from  them.  | 

*'  Gives  not  the  Hawthorn-bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects*  treachery  ? 
Oh,  yes,  it  doth ;  a  thousandfold  it  doth.** — Shaketpear, 


THE  PROVENCE,  OR  CABBAGE  ROSE : 

ITS  CULTURE  IN  FORCINO. 
BT  A  LONDON  (wBST  XNo)  VLORXST. 

For  the  last  fourteen  yeara  my  practice  in  forcing  this  Rose,  which 
is  unequalled  for  the  purpose,  has  been  very  extensive ;  and  from 
February  the  1st  to  the  middle  of  April  I  cut  thousands  of  its  magnifi- 
cent highly-fragrant  flowers.  For  yeare  previous  to  particularly 
turning  my  attention  to  forcing  Roses,  I  had  noticed  its  partial 
adoption  by  many  nurserymen ;  but  not  one  seemed  to  give  it  that 
attention  it  merited.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  enter  into  it  at  once 
with  energy,  and  extensively  too. 

In  my  visits  to  other  establishments  I  discovered  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  success  that  the  plants  should  have  a  due  preparation  for  the 
process  of  forcing  them.  In  November,  1831, 1  procured  two  hun- 
dred plants,  in  pots,  of  the  Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose.  These  I 
obtained  of  a  person  who  had  duly  attended  to  their  preparation,  but 
who  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  entire  establishment  for  building  par- 
poses,  and  who  was  retiring  from  business.  On  obtaining  the  plants, 
being  November  28th,  I  found  that  many  of  the  plants  showed  buds 
about  bursting.  I,  therefore,  placed  them  in  coal-ashes,  nearly  up  to 
the  rim  in  a  cold  pit  frame,  where  I  could  protect  them  from  frost. 
About  half  of  the  plants  had  been  pruned  in  short,  each  shoot  to 
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three  buds ;  one-half  of  such  plants  I  took  into  the  forcing-house 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  the  other  in  the  first  week  of 
January.  The  lot  I  procured  unpruned  I  cut  them  into  three  buds 
at  that  time,  and  took  them  in  for  forcing  at  the  end  of  January  and 
the  middle  of  February.  I  had  them  plunged  in  a  pit  of  tanners* 
bark  and  dry  leaves  up  to  the  rims ;  the  house  is  heated  around,  being 
double-roofed,  by  hot-water  pipes,  having  pot  tanks  placed  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  pipes,  which  are  filled  with  water,  to  evaporate  and 
induce  a  moist  atmosphere  at  pleasure.  I  used  manure  water  once 
a-week  at  the  roots,  in  a  milk-warm  state,  and  soft  water  of  a  similar 
degree  of  temperature  on  all  other  occasions.  I  gave  them  a  syringing 
of  water  over  tbe  tops  once  a-day,  in  the  morning,  and  as  the  season 
advanced  in  the  evening  also.  When  any  appearance  of  green-fly 
was  seen,  immediate  application  of  tobacco-water  was  applied,  and 
destruction  followed.  By  due  attention,  having  the  plants  forced  in 
as  grradual  a  manner  as  circumstances  would  admit,  I  cut  from  nearly 
e?ery  plant  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  dozen  roses.  The  first  were 
gathered  early  in  February,  and  I  had  an  ample  supply  till  the  end  of 
April. 

As  the  plants  ceased  blooming  I  had  them  removed  into  a  warm 
greenhouse,  so  that  they  gradually  hardened ;  and  about  the  middle 
of  May  I  turned  them  into  the  open  air,  up  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  of 
rich  soil,  in  a  good  situation,  where  they  were  watered,  &c.,  as  neces- 
sity directed,  avoiding  starting  the  plants  into  a  second  growth,  as  if 
allowed  would  most  materially  injure  such  plants  for  forcing.  When 
I  apprehend  a  premature  disposition  to  blooming,  I  remove  the  plants, 
and  plunge  them  behind  a  wall  or  thick  beech  hedge  (this  tendency 
sometimes  appears  in  September),  which  check  answers  the  purpose 
designed.  When  the  plants  had  hardened  their  shoots,  having  com- 
plete their  growth,  I  repotted  them  into  pots  a  size  larger,  using  a 
rich  leaf  soil  and  loam,  of  equal  parts,  and  placed  them  in  the  border 
as  before.  I  pruned  them,  and  forced  them  the  second  season  very 
successfully.  I  should  have  given  them  a  year*s  rest,  by  pinching  ok 
all  flowers,  and  improving  the  wood  for  forcing  the  year  af^er ;  but 
I  had  not  a  stock  of  younger  plants  duly  prepared  to  supply  me  with 
Roses,  and  thus  necessity  induced  me;  otherwise  I  should  have  done 
as  I  since  have— allowed  one  year's  rest  and  the  alternate  year  forced 
them. 

To  cultivate  Roses  for  forcing  successfully,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare them  from  the  earliest  stage ;  it  will  not  do  to  take  up  a  plant 
out  of  the  ground,  compr^s  the  roots  into  a  pot,  and  then  to  bring  it 
forward  by  immediate  steps  into  a  course  of  growth  adapted  to  the 
object  in  view.  The  plant  must  be  grown  from  its  infancy  in  a  pot. 
Sensible  that  such  a  course  was  the  only  real  one,  at  the  time  I  pur- 
chased the  two  hundred  plants,  which  I  forced  as  above  stated,  I 
procured  three  hundred  layert,  which  had  been  laid  in  the  previous 
spring ;  these  I  pruned  to  three  eyes,  and  potted  them  in  a  rich 
compost  in  32-sized  pbtsj  plunged  thein  over  the  rims  in  a  good  warm 
border,  watered  them,  and  in  a  few  days  kid  over  the  surface  six 
iochtt  thick  of  dry  leaves,  upon  which  I  sprinkled  a  little  spent  bark 
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to  retain  them  iu  the  position.    These  materials  keep  the  frost  from 
the  roots  hetter  than  any  other  material  I  have  tried. 

If  there  he  a  cold  frame  or  pit  in  which  the  plants  could  be 
plunged,  80  much  the  better  for  them  to  be  so  placed.  I  had  not  that 
convenience  then.  The  plants  were  allowed  to  grow  where  plunged 
in  the  border,  duly  watered,  &c.,  till  the  following  October.  The 
plants  were  then  pruned  to  three  buds  on  each  side  shoot,  put  into 
the  cold  pit  till  February ;  I  had  them  then  removed  into  the  forcing-* 
house,  giving  them  every  desired  attention,  and  the  first  week  in 
April  I  repotted  them  into  16-sized  pots,  and  retained  them  there  till 
the  first  week  in  May,  when  they  had  finished  their  growth.  I  then 
placed  them  in  a  flued  pit,  which  I  kept  about  as  warm  as  a  green-  * 
house,  gave  them  sufficiency  of  air,  &c. ;  the  shoots  became  firm,  and 
burdened  gradually ;  and  about  the  21  st  of  May,  I  had  the  plants  taken 
out,  and  the  pots  were  plunged  up  to  the  rims  in  a  good  aspected 
border.  As  I  before  observed,  I  am  always  watchful  about  August 
and  September  that  a  second  growth  docs  not  take  ])lace,  but  remove 
them  to  a  cooler  situation  to  check  it  when  such  is  likely  to  occur. 

About  the  middle  of  October  I  remove  those  plants  I  wish  to  force 
into  the  cold  pit  frame,  and  prune  them  to  three  buds  on  each  shoot ; 
and  early  in  December  take  them  into  the  house  for  forcing  as  my 
bearing  crop.  A  usual  succession  are  taken  in,  as  I  before  remarked, 
so  as  to  supply  me  through  the  season.  So  universally  are  Roses  in 
esteem  at  the  spring  season,  that  although  I  grow  so  many  I  have 
always  a  demand  for  my  stock.  Each  successive  year  I  raise  a  supply 
of  layers,  pot  and  repot,  so  that  I  now  have  annually  a  supply  of 
young  vigorous  plants,  which  produce  me  a  splendid  bloom,  amply 
repaying  for  the  attention  given  to  so  lovely  a  flower.  Whoever 
pursues  the  same  course  of  management  will  be  certain  of  success. 


HINTS  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CAPE  HEATHS. 

BY  A  LONDON  EXHIBITOR. 

It  used  to  be  a  generally  received  opinion  that  Cape  Heaths  were 
very  difficult  to  manage.  From  the  simplicity  of  the  modes  of  cul* 
ture  recommended  in  communications  inserted  in  former  Numbers  of 
the  Cabinet^  I  was  encouraged  to  attempt  their  cultivation,  and  have 
now  succeeded  most  admirably.  The  following  particulars  contain 
my  general  routine  of  management. 

I  possessed  frames  of  the  usual  kind,  and  observing  that  the  young 
plants  of  two  or  three  years  old  in  the  superb  collection  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  at  Ealing  Park,  were  kept  in  spring  and  summer  in 
frames,  the  plants  standing  upon  bricks  or  tiles,  and  the  frames 
raised  up  four  or  five  inches,  being  supported  on  a  brick  on  edge  at 
each  corner,  in  order  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pass  through  the 
plants,  I  had  two  of  my  frames  so  Bxed,  and  early  in  April,  1844, 
I  purchased  a  selection  of  kinds  1  had  marked  down  at  exhibitions, 
and  observed  in  the  nursery  collections  around  Loudon ;  the  plants 
were  of  a  youthful  age.    I  re-potted  them  as  follows:  —From  a  nur- 
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seryman  (a  celebrated  grower),  I  procured  a  load  of  peat,  which  had 
becD  obtained  from  three  sundry  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  which,  in  equal  parts,  had  been  incorporated  together  in 
its  rough  turfy  state. 

The  soil  I  wanted  for  use  then  I  chopped  up,  leaving  it  quite  as 
rough  as  I  could  use  for  potting ;  by  this  process  the  turfy  portion  is 
mixed  up  with  the  other  more  naturally,  and  it  keeps  the  soil  open 
for  the  passing  of  water,  air,  &c.  To  the  soil  I  added  about  one- 
sixth  part  of  what  is  usually  termed  silver,  or  Calais  sand,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bits  of  charcoal,  each  about  the  size  of  a  horse-bean. 
These,  being  well  mixed  up  by  the  hand,  composed  my  compost,  and 
which  proved, to  be  all  I  could  desire.  I  put  in  the  pot  a  good 
drainage  of  broken  crocks,  and  over  them  some  pieces  of  turfy  peat. 
In  potting,  I  placed  the  plant  as  high  in  the  centre  as  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  and  when  the  compost  was  properly  pressed  around  the  ball  the 
sides  were  about  half  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  rim.  This,  whilst 
it  allows  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  plant,  does  not  retain  it  unduly 
around  the  main  stem,  which  has  often  proved  fatal  when  not 
guarded  against.  After  potting,  I  gave  them  a  good  watering,  and 
placed  them  in  the  frame  prepared  as  before  stated,  and  shaded  them 
from  midday  sun  for  about  a  week.  I  regularly  shaded  the  plants 
during  the  entire  of  summer  for  two  or  three  hours  during  midday, 
when  the  sun  was  hot.  The  glass  was  wholly  removed  after  the  end 
of  May,  and  only  replaced  the  beginning  of  August. 

During  summer  I  had  a  heath-house  erected,  double  roofed  ;  the 
door  at  the  centre  in  the  south  end,  as  it  was  placed  due  north  and 
south.  I  had  a  pathway  up  the  middle  of  the  house,  and  a  raised 
bed  on  each  side,  three  feet  high  and  four  feet  broad.  The  surface 
of  the  bed  was  formed  with  nice  pebble  gravel.  The  sides  aud  ends 
of  the  house  were  brick,  as  high  as  the  raised  bed,  and  the  sashes 
upon  this  wall  were  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  made  to  slide 
down ;  so  that,  when  required,  they  can  be  pushed  behind  the  wall 
out  of  sight.  This  mode  of  admitting  air  provides  to  have  a  cur- 
rent through  the  house,  more  or  less,  at  pleasure ;  and  I  deem  it 
essential,  in  order  to  a  successful  mode  of  management  with  this 
lovely  tribe  of  plants.  I  have  the  house  heated  by  the  hot-water 
system ;  a  pipe  being  carried  round  the  house  close  to  the  walls,  and 
the  warmth  comhig  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house  by  an  opening, 
which  is  formed  between  the  side  beds  and  the  outer  walls.  The 
warmth  rising  at  the  sides  benefits  every  part  of  the  house. 

At  the  end  of  September  I  had  the  plants  removed  from  the  frames 
into  my  heathery,  placing  the  taller  plants  at  the  farthest  distance 
from  the  centre  walk,  giving  me  a  pretty  view  of  the  whole  surface. 
As  directed,  I  gave  all  air  I  could,  so  as  just  to  exclude  frost,  and  at 
no  time,  by  aid  of  the  hot  water,  to  have  the  temperature  of  the 
house  above  52^.  During  winter  no  watering  over  head  is  given, 
and  although  it  is  necessary  just  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  moist, 
not  wet,  yet  in  severe  frosty  weather  it  is  better  to  have  them  rather 
dry  than  too  moist. 

A^  the  following  March,  near  the  end*,  I  re-potted  all  the  late 
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summer  and  autumn  blooming  plants;  that  being  the  proper  season 
fur  it  with  this  class ;  but  those  kinds  Mvhich  bloom  in  spring  and 
early  summer  are  re-potted  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
are  beginning  to  push  for  growth. 

During  summer  I  retained  my  plants  in  the  heathery,  and  at  all 
opportunities  admitted  whatever  air  I  could ;  had  the  house  kepi 
clean  washed,  &c.  The  plants  flourished  and  bloomed  beautifully. 
I  had  a  slight  canvass  cover  to  shade  with  over  the  roof  in  hot  sun* 

In  the  spring  of  1845  I  purchased  another  stock  of  small  plants, 
which  I  kept  in  the  raised  frame  through  summer,  and  for  winter  I 
had  a  brick  pit  made,  into  which  I  put  the  plants,  and  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  I  could  place  them ;  the  bottom  was  formed  of  brick-bats, 
over  which  there  was  placed  a  wooden  trellis,  upon  which  the  plants 
were  placed ;  this  kept  them  dry,  which  is  an  essential  in  winter 
preservation.  The  ground  substratum  surface,  upon  which  the 
brickbats  were  put,  was  formed  with  an  inclination  to  one  front 
corner,  to  which  any  casual  excess  of  water  might  naturally  run,  and 
be  conveyed  into  a  drain  which  was  provided.  The  covering  for 
winter  protection  over  the  sashes  was  dry  straw,  next  the  glass,  and 
mats  over  it.  In  this  way  the  plants  were  not  only  preserved,  but 
had  a  very  healthy  appearance.  They  were  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  mildew. 

A  few  of  those  I  purchased  were  affected  by  mildew,  and  over  them 
I  sprinkled  a  portion  of  sulphur,  which  eflFectually  destroyed  it. 

By  pursuing  the  above  simple  and  easy  mode  of  management,  I 
have  derived  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  healthiness  of  my  plants, 
and  in  their  profuse  blooming.  I  am  not  now  under  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  plants  to  keep  up  a  young  stock,  having  raised  a  quan- 
tity from  cuttings  of  the  kinds  I  possessed,  and  thus  purpose  to  keep 
up  a  due  supply  every  year ;  in  addition  to  which,  I  purchase  any 
other  desirable  one  I  see  to  be  attractive.  There  is  scarcely  a  more 
pleasing  object  than  a  well-selected  collection  of  Heaths,  when  in 
bloom ;  and  from  the  above  detail  of  culture,  &c.,  it  will  readily  be 
perceived  that  they  may  be  grown  both  easily  and  satisfactory}  and 
at  a  trifling  cost. 


THUNBERGIA  CHRYSOPS. 

METHOD  OF  INDUCING  ITS  BLOOM. 

BY  RICHARD  FOX,  CAI.CLAT. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  culture  of  this 
plant,  80  as  to  bloom  it  satisfactorily.  In  page  55  (vol.  xiv.)  of 
your  Magazine  a  cultivator  stated  that  he  had  succeeded  to  bloom  the 
plant  by  stopping  the  leads,  and  thus  induced  the  production  of  laterals^ 
which  check  caused  it  to  bloom. 

Immediately  I  read  the  remarks  alluded  to,  having  a  strong  plant, 
I  pinched  off  all  the  leads,  and  I  had  a  plentiful  production  of  side 
shoots,  which  were  robust,  and  from  four  to  six  inches  long  by  the 
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end  of  the  bceboh,  but  I  had  not  one  flower.  At  the  end  of  October 
I  placed  the  plant  in  the  cooleat  part  of  the  house,  bo  that  ita  growth 
be  gradually  checked,  and  allow  it  a  aeaaon  of  rest.  Water  was 
gradually  withheld  too,  and  only  as  much  given  as  would  prevent  it 
withering;  this  treatment  was  pursued  till  the  end  of  February, 
when  I  removed  it  to  a  warm  situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  light. 
Without  disturbing  the  entire  ball  of  earth,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of 
it  was  removed  and  fresh  compost  added.  A  liberal  supply  of  water 
was  given  as  it  progressed  in  growth.  Twice  a  week  manure  water 
was  given.  By  the  middle  of  April  the  laterals  pushed  an  abundance 
of  flower  buds,  and  at  the  close  I  had  the  pleasure  of  counting  38 
expanded  flowers,  and  it  has  continued  in  fine  bloom  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.  The  plant  was  bloomed  in  a  pot  10  inches 
across.  From  the  results  with  my  plant  I  am  persuaded  that  they 
shodd  be  prepared  the  first  year  and  bloom  the  succeeding.  This 
year  I  have  several  plants  undergoing  the  preparatory  process  of 
stopping  the  leads,  Ac,  and  I  doubt  not  but  they  vrill  bloom  satisfac- 
tory the  next  year.  When  in  fiill  flower  it  is  a  most  beautiful  object, 
well  deserving  to  be  grown  wherever  it  is  practicable. 


FLORAL  OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

IN  THE  FLOWKR  GARDEN. 

If  the  weather  is  severe  be  careful  to  afl'ord  sufficient  protection  to 
all  tender  things,  and  on  all  favourable  occasions  remove  such  cover- 
ings as  can  conveniently  be  done,  in  order  to  dispel  the  damp  air.  See 
that  all  newly  planted  shrubs  remain  secure,  so  that  they  are  not 
loosened  by  the  wind.  During  the  hard  frosts  remember  that  all 
beds  on  lawns  requiring  raising  with  soil  should  be  done  at  once,  to 
avoid  injurine  the  grass  by  wheeling.  If  any  of  the  heads  of  tender 
Standard  and  Climbing  Roses  are  still  unprotected,  they  ought  at 
once  to  be  secured.  As  we  have  often  recommended,  this  is  best 
done  by  tying  a  covering  of  furze  over  them ;  it  is  better  than  straw, 
because  it  admits  sufficient  air  to  benefit  the  plant.  Continue  to 
collect  during  the  frosty  weather  all  kinds  of  soils  and  manures  that 
are  wasted,  turfs  to  rot  into  turfy  loam,  sand,  clean  loam,  peat,  horse 
and  sheep  droppings,  and  leaves  to  rot,  if  not  done  already. 

Amongst  florists'  flowers  recollect  that  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses 
must,  in  fine  weather,  have  plenty  of  air,  and  require  no  water  while 
there  is  the  least  moisture  in  the  compost  they  are  growing  in ;  they 
must  be  cleansed  from  dead  leaves,  and  n^ust  not  be  allowed  to  be  quite 
dry,  but  moisture  must  be  sparingly  given ;  they  are  also  much  better 
when  kept  from  freezing,  not  that  they  are  tender,  but  they  always 
bloom  the  worse  for  a  decided  check,  and  as  the  fibres  of  the  root  are 
next  to  the  pot  they  are  reached  easily.  Carnations  and  Piccotees 
wintered  in  pots  are  impatient  of  wet  and  confinement,  therefore 
they  cannot  have  too  much  air  or  too  little  wet ;  the  frames  they  are 
kept  in  should  be  impervious  to  rain,  and  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
iJioold  be  paved  or  cemented,  and  sufficiently  sloping  to  let  the  wet 
run  out  at  mice.  The  lights  should  be  off  every  mild  day,  and  closed 
in  frost  and  nun* 
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Tulips  ahould  be  very  carefully  kept  from  frost,  the  soil  they  arc 
in  should  not  be  even  allowed  to  crust  on  the  top  if  it  can  be  ayoided ; 
if  the  earth  be  frozen  down  to  the  bulb  the  bloom  will  assuredly  be 
less  perfect  than  if  it  werfi  not  frozen. 

Pinks  and  Heartsease  in  beds  may  be  preserved  from  hard  frost 
by  covering  with  litter  of  any  kind  rather  loosely,  but  not  enough  to 
deprive  them  of  light  and  air. 

Hyacinths  in  beds  or  borders  should  be  covered  with  litter,  or  occa- 
sionally with  mats. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones  that  were  autumn  planted  should 
also  be  protected  from  frost  by  similar  means. 

IN  THE  FORCING  FRARIE. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  sow  seeds  of  the  tender  annuals,  as 
Cockscomb,  Amaranthus,  &c.,  to  have  them  fine  specimens  for  the 
greenhouse,  &c.,  in  summer;  and  ten-week  Stocks,  Russian  and 
Prussian  Stocks,  &c.,  to  bloom  early,  should  be  sown  in  pots,  or  be 
sown  upon  a  slight  hot-bed^;  also  some  other  of  the'half  tender  kinds, 
to  prepare  them  strong  for  early  summer  blooming. 

The  Jacobete  and  Guernsey  Amaryllises,  with  others  of  the  genus, 
should  be  repotted ;  also  to  have  a  few  early  blooming  plants  of  Achi- 
menes,  Gloxinias,  Gesnerias,  &c.,  they  should  be  started,  and  when 
beginning  to  push  separate  and  pot  them  singly. 

Cuttmgs  of  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Anagallis, 
Hemimeris,  Liotus,  Bouvardia,  &c.,  desired  for  planting  out  in  bor- 
ders or  beds  during  spring  and  summer,  should  be  struck  in  moist 
heat  at  the  end  of  the  month,  in  order  to  get  the  plants  tolerably 
strong  by  May,  the  season  of  planting  out.  Lobelias  in  pots  shoula 
now  be  pushed,  in  order  to  divide  and  pot  singly  next  month.  Dahlia 
seed  is  best  retained  in  the  head  as  grown,  spread  singly  where  they 
will  not  be  liable  to  mould,  and  be  kept  in  a  dry  situation ;  the  seeds 
will  thus  be  kept  plump.  Where  great  increase  of  plants  is  required 
for  next  season,  the  roots  should  now  be  potted  or  partly  plunged  into 
a  little  old  tan  in  the  stove,  or  a  frame,  to  forward  them  for  planting 
out  in  May.  As  shoots  push  take  them  off  when  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  strike  them  in  moist  heat.    Seed  sow  at  the  end  of  month. 

Mignonette,  to  bloom  early  in  boxes  or  pots,  or  to  turn  out  in  thd 
open  borders,  should  now  be  sown. 

Protect  the  stems  of  tender  plants  with  furze  branches,  dry  leaves, 
fern,  &c. 

Sow  in  pans  seeds  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  &c.,  that 
plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  off  in  May. 

IN  THE  COLD  FRAMB  AND  GREENHOUSE. 

In  this  department,  mind  that  if  Camellias  are  not  regularly 
supplied  with  soft,  not  too  cold,  water,  the  buds  will  drop ;  if  too 
much,  frequently  that  will  cause  them  to  drop  too.  Never  give  heat 
to  Heaths  as  long  as  the  frost  can  be  kept  out  by  coverings  or  other- 
wise. A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  never  injure  Cape  Heaths,  whereas 
fires  are  their  ruin.  Let  the  air  blow  upon  them  on  all  favourable 
occasions.    Nothing  destroys  the  constitution  of  'these  plants  so 
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much  as  close  and  damp  housee.  Should  any  choice  varieties  of 
Azalea  indica  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  propagation  by  cuttings, 
they  may  be  transferred  to  a  temperature  Bufficiently  high  to  excite 
an  early  growth.  Cuttings  of  these  v/iW  he  found  to  root  with  much 
greater  facility  early  in  the  seasqn  than  at  a  later  period,  besides  it  is 
of  considerable  advantage  to  have  young  plants  strong  and  well  esta- 
blished by  the  approach  of  the  succeeding  winter.  Gladioli,  Alstrae^- 
meria,  Lilium,  &c.,  grown  in  pots  at  the  end  of  the  month,  should 
be  repotted.  When  the  weather  is  damp  or  foggy  do  not  give  air, 
only  let  a  dry  air  be  admitted.  If  any  of  the  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c., 
have  naked  or  irregular  heads,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  if  fine 
mild  weather  occur,  begin  to  reclaim  them  to  some  uniformity  by 
shortening  the  branches ;  by  this  attention  they  will  break  out  new 
shoots  u|)on  the  old  wood,  and  form  a  regular  head.  Tender  and 
small  kinds  of  plants  should  frequently  be  examined  to  have  the  sur- 
face of  soil  loosened,  decayed  leaves  taken  away,  or  if  a  portion  of  a 
branch  be  decaying  cut  it  off  immediately,  or  the  injury  may  extend 
to  the  entire  plant  and  destroy  it. 

Chrysanthemums  having  now  quite  ceased  blooming,  the  plants 
must  be  placed  in  a  cool  pit  where  they  can  be  protected  from  severe 
frost,  and  have  the  tops  cut  off.  If  seed  be  desired  such  plants  must 
not  be  headed  down,  and  they  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  warm  place 
in  the  greenhouse  to  ripen. 

IN  THK  STOVE. 

All  those  kinds  of  plants  required  here  for  ornament,  and  which 
have  been  duly  prepared  by  previous  culture,  should  be  introduced  in 
succession,  giving  ample  supplies  of  water  and  frequent  syringing 
over  head.  If  any  of  the  forced  plants  be  attacked  with  the  sreen  fly, 
a  syringe  with  diluted  tobacco-water  will  destroy  them.  If  the  leaves 
appear  bit,  and  turn  brown  (the  effect  of  damage  by  red  spider),  a 
syringe  of  soap-suds  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  effectual  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  glutinous  substance  remaining  not  only  kills  those  it 
is  applied  to,  but  prevents  others  returning  there.  The  plants  best 
adapted  for  forcing  are  various  kinds  of  Roses,  Persian  Lilacs,  Aza- 
leas, Acacia  armata,  Neriums.  Gardenias,  Rhodora,  Heliotropes, 
Correas,  Deutzias,  Mezereums,  Coronillas,  Cytissus,  Ribes.  Migno- 
nette, Cinerarias,  Sweet  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  Cyclamens  ; 
and  the  old  Eranthcmum  pulchellum  with  its  fine  blue  flowers,  Jus- 
ticia  speciosa,  Gesnerias  Zcbrina,  Justicia  pulcherrima,  and  Apphel- 
Isndria  cristata,  are  fine  winter  ornamental  blooming  plants.  All 
pots  or  Ijoxes  containing  bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  as  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  Persian  Irises,  Crocus^es,  Ac,  should  occasionally  be  in- 
troduced, so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom.  Many  peri-ons  who 
take  a  delight  in  growing  some  showy  Hyacinths  or  other  bulbous 
plants  for  adorning  a  room  or  window,  &c.  in  winter  or  early  in  spring, 
have  been  frequently  disappointed  by  the  abortiveness  of  some  and 
weakness  of  others.  This  principally  arises  from  the  inability  of  ihe 
plant  to  develop  itself  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  mois- 
ture it  imbibes,  on  account  of  its  upper  surface  being  acted  upon  too 
immediately  by  the  atmosphere,  &c. ;  hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
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covering  the  bulb.  That  such  is  a  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  admirable 
and  certain  success  of  nearly  every  bulb,  especially  Hyacinths,  that 
is  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  old  spent  bark.  This  or  some 
similar  light  material  should  always  be  used.  Even  bulbs  intended 
to  bloom  in  glasses  we  prefer  starting  in  the  old  bark,  and  then  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  glasses  when  the  shoots  are  about  two  inches  long. 
Where  such  covering  is  not  adopted,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  the 
pots  or  glasses  kept  in  a  dark  place  till  the  shoots  are  two  or  three 
inches  long.  Cactus  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
should  occasionally  be  bi'ought  into  the  stove  for  flowering,  which 
gives  a  succession.   

BRIEF  NOTES  AND  CfORRESPONDENCE. 

Caixseolariab. — iV<nrpar^—  Excellent  articles  on  the  treatment  of  the  Cal- 
ceolaria have  appeared  in  former  Yolumes.  The  onl^r  secret  is  to  get  the  plants 
strong  in  aatumn ;  grow  them  gently  with  plenty  of  air  through  the  winter ;  put 
them  into  their  bloominff  pots  in  the  first  week  in  February,  and  then  push  them 
along  in  a  gentle  heat,  keeping  them  free  from  insects,  until  they  show  bloom, 
in  April ;  after  which  they  must  be  grown  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  to  prevent  the 
flower-stems  from  becoming  too  much  drawn. 

PoLBiAiSE  Heating. — A  Constant  Header  writes  :  **  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  a  few  questions  relative  to  the  heatmg  of  a 
vinery  upon  the  Polmaise  or  hot-air  system.  It  is  stated  in  the  Gardener^ 
Chronicle  as  being  preferable  to  hot-water  pipes.  In  the  first  place,  I  should 
like  to  know  which  you  consider  preferable,  the  hot- water  pipes  or  Polmaise ; 
and  if  you  prefer  the  Polmaise  principle  of  heating,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  size  the  fire-place  ought  to  be,  to  heat  a  house  forty  feet  long  by  eighteen 
feet  wide,  and  what  size  the  hot-air  flue  would  be  required  to  heat  the  said 
house,  by  carrying  it  along  the  front  wall,  not  haying  a  hot  chamber  in  the 
centre,  as  stated  in  the  Chronicle ;  or  whether  the  flue  in  front  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  a  regular  heat  or  not  without  the  chamber,  as  the  house  will  be 
chiefly  for  yiues.  Secondly,  what  size  the  cold  air  drains  would  be  required, 
and  how  they  should  be  constructed  to  answer  the  purpose.  Thirdly,  would  it 
be  possible  to  heat  a  small  conservatory  by  the  same  fire,  by  an  additional  flue, 
with  a  damper  at  the  entrance,  so  as  to  turn  the  hot  air  from  one  to  the  other  at 
pleasure.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  will  be  kind  enough  to  answer 
these  few  questions  in  your  next  following  Number  it  will  yery  much  oblige.'^ 

We  haye  not  yet  had  sufficient  eyidence  to  euable  us  to  giye  our  opinion  on 
the  real  merits  of  Polmaise  heating.  We  have,  howeyer,  some  experiments  in 
operation  upon  a  similar  system,  on  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  an  early 
Number.  In  the  mean  time  we  hope  the  inquiry  of  a  Constant  Beaderinll  meet 
with  attention  from  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  practically  acquainted  with 
the  Polmaise  plan. 

Cacti. — Lucy. — If  vour  plants  are  in  good  health,  a  little  water  given  occa- 
sionally at  this  time  of  the  year  will  benefit  them ;  but  if  they  are  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly best  to  avoid  giving  them  any  until  spring. 

Pelargoniums. — C,  C. — The  following  are  the  yarieties  most  in  repute  for 
forcing : — Admiral  Napier,  Alba  multiflora,  Washington.  These  are  the  earliest, 
and  ought  now  to  be  trussing  for  bloom ;  followed  by  Madeline,  Beck's  Bella* 
Gauntlet,  Selina,  Laneii,  Grand  Duke,  Lord  Mayor,  Commodore,and  King  Rufus. 

Bulbs  and  Seeds. — T.  Short. — Your  bulbs  from  Japan  may  be  potted  imme- 
diately in  a  light  rich  soil,  the  pots  being  well  drained.  The  Cape  seed  may 
also  be  sown  at  once  in  shallow  pans ;  the  soil  should  consist  of  two-thirds  sandy 
peat,  and  the  remainder  light  loam  and  leaf  mould,  in  equal  proportions.  Place 
the  whole  in  a  litUe  bottom  heat,  and  keep  them  perfecdy  diy  for  a  week  or 
ten  days. 

Thuja  ptranidalis. — H.  D.—A  yariety  of  T.  orientalts.  It  is  not  known 
why  these  plants  are  called  Arhor  Vita,  but  conjectured  to  be  on  account  of 
some  supposed  jgreat  medicinal  quality.  In  the  east  the  Cypress  is  considered 
the  tree  oxlilbi  its  fruit  curing  ail  diseases. 
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ABUTILON  VENOSUM— Veined  ABuriLOif. 
Malvacem.    Monadelphia  Ptdj/andiia, 

THE  genus  Sida  was  founded  by  Linnaeus,  and  until 
the  last  six  or  eight  yean,  comprised  a  number  of 
comparatively  not  very  beautiful  species;  but  during 
this  period  several  greatly  superior  kinds  have  been 
made  known.  We  may  mention  Sida  Picta,  a  plant 
well  known.  S.  JSedfordianum,  with  flowers  some- 
what retembling  the  last  in  shape  and  colour,  but  produced  erect,  and 
numerously  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  S.  graveolens^  a  very  dis- 
tinct species,  with  soft  pale  green  foliage,  and  yellow  flowers  having  a 
deep  blood  coloured  eye.  S.  pceoniflara^  with  rosy -red  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  imbricate  so  as  to  form  a  rather  globular  appearance. 
S.  viiifoliaj  possessing  large  lavender  coloured  flowers,  and  has  grown 
for  several  yean  in  the  open  air  in  Ireland.  And,  Anally,  our  present 
species,  which  exceeds  them  all  in  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  is 
equally  ornamental  in  growth.  The  whole  of  these  plants  are  however 
now  more  generally  recognised  by  cultivators  under  the  generic  title 
Ahutihnj  which  was  first  applied  by  Moench  ;  we  have,  therefore,  for 
this  reason,  on  the  present  occasion,  retained  the  generally  adopted 
name.  The  Abutilon  was  formerly  a  section  of  the  genus  Sida,  the 
latter  having  carpels  (parts  which  hold  the  seeds),  containing  many 
seeds  in  each,  but  the  former  have  only  one  seed  in  each.  K early  all 
the  flowers  of  Abutilon  are  bladder  formed,  but  those  of  Sida  more 
expanded.  In  consequence  of  such  distinctions  they  have  been  formed 
into  separate  genera,  but  custom  in  the  title  hitherto  prevails. 

In  tlie  management  of  A.  venosuniy  or  the  various  other  species  we 
^^e  enumerated,  there  is  no  grounds  for  apprehending  improper 
^^GAtmenty  any  good  soil  being  suitable  to  them,  though  perhaps  in 
Vol.  XV.   No.  c 
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that  of  a  sandy  nature  they  grow  with  less  vigour,  yet  producing  a 
greater  abundance  of  bloom.  A  roomy  place  in  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  is  the  one  usually  assigned  to  these  plants,  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  any  obstacle  which  would  prevent  them  from  flourishing  in 
summer  in  a  sheltered  open  border.  We  have  found  A.  striatum 
(Sida  picta)  to  do  well  under  such  circumstances. 

Multiplication  of  the  various  species  is  readily  effected  from  cuttings 
planted  in  sand  and  placed  in  a  little  heat. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
Azalea  sqcamata — The  Scalt  Azalea. 

Ericacea.  Pentandria  Monogynia* 
Mr.  Fortune  discovered  this  beautiful  species  on  the  Hong  Kong 
Mountains  in  China.  It  has  the  usual  habit  of  the  Chinese  Azaleas, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  in  its  natural  state  it  blooms  without  leaves, 
producing  at  the  end  of  every  little  shoot  a  large  solitary  flower  of  a 
clear  rosy-flesh  colour,  distinctly  spotted  with  crimson  on  the  inner 
side.  Each  flower  is  about  two  inches  across.  The  plant  blooms  very 
profusely,  and  forms  a  very  neat  dwarf  bush.  It  is  a  beautiful  ad- 
dition either  for  the  greenhouse  or  the  shrubbery.  It  is  very  likely  to 
prove  hardy.    Figured  in  Bot,  Heg,,  p.  3. 

Caloscordum  nerinefolium — Nerine-leaved  Caloscordum. 
LUiacea.  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
Sent  from  Chusan  in  China  to  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  and  in 
whose  collection  at  Spofforth  it  has  bloomed.  It  is  a  slender  garlic- 
like plant,  the  flowers  are  produced  in  an  umbellate  head,  each  half 
an  inch  across,  and  of  a  rosy-purple  colour.  Figured  in  Bot,  Reg. 
p.  5. 

Chirita  Zetlanica — Ceylon  Chirita. 
Cyrtandracea,  Didynamia  Angiospermia, 
This  is  a  succulent  evergreen  shrub,  and  requires  similar  treatment 
to  the  Gloxinia,  Gesneria,  &c.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion in  branching  panicles.  Each  flower  is  bell-shaped,  an  inch  and 
a  half  long  and  an  inch  across  the  mouth.  The  tubular  portion  is  a 
pale  yellow,  and  the  limb,  (mouth,)  blue-purple.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing and  rather  handsome  flowering  plant,  well  meriting  cultivation. 
It  will  flourish  in  a  warm  situation  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove,  and 
small  plants  even  bloom  freely,  but  beine  a  free  grower,  large  sped' 
mens  are  readily  produced.    Figured  in  J^ax,  Mag.  Bot. 

CUPHEA  PLATYCENTRA — BrOAD-CENTRED  CuPHEA. 
Lythracea,   Dodecandria  Monogynia, 

This  very  beautiful  flowering  dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  and  is  very  ornamental  for  the  greenhouse,  or  beds  in  the  open 
air  during  summer.  It  blooms  profusely,  especially  when  under  glass, 
in  the  autumn  and  winter.    It  ought  to  be  grown  wherever  practicable. 
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The  flowers  are  tube-formed,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  rich  soarlol 
colour,  with  a  white  rimmed  mouth.  It  was  obtained  from  Mexico  by 
J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  the  Holme,  Regent's-park,  London.  Figured  in 
Pttx.  Mag.  Boi. 

CYAlTAIfTHUS  IX>BATU8 — LoBED  CtANANTH. 
PoUmomacttt.  Pentamdria  Monogjptia, 
A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  stated  to  have  been  collected  in  ChincM 
Tartary,  on  the  snowy  passes,  in  October,  1844,  at  an  elevation  of 
12,000  feet.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticul- 
tural  S>ociety  at  Chiswick.  It  is  a  delicate  little  plant,  producing 
bell-shaped  flowers,  with  a  large  five-parted  spreading  limb,  of  a  rich 
blue  purple  colour,  lights  in  the  centre.    Figured  in  Boi,  Reg.y  p.  6. 

Dendrobium  tviadenium — Three-knobbed  dendrobiom. 
Ordddaceie,  Oymuubia  Monandria. 
Introduced  from  the  East  Indies,  and  has  bloomed  in  Mr.  Rucker's 
collection  at  Wandsworth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  close 
racemose-panicle,  they  are  nearly  white,  with  streaks  of  rosy-violet. 
The  lip  is  white,  with  three  deep  yellow  lobes  at  the  tip.  Each  flower 
is  about  an  inch  across.    Figured  in  Bot.  Beg,,  p.  1. 

Statice  eximia — Large  Pink  Sea  Lavender. 
PlumhagiMtcta.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. 
Discovered  in  Tartary,  south  of  Songaria.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
growing  about  two  feet  high,  and  blooms  the  greater  part  of  summer. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  terminating  spikes,  of  many  dense 
kteral  ones,  and  are  of  a  pretty  rosy-lilac  colour.  It  is  a  handsome 
border  plant,  well  deserving  cultivation.  It  has  bloomed  in  the 
London  Horticultural  Society's  Garden.    Figured  in  Bot,  Beg,,  p.  2 . 

Victoria  regia — The  Victoria  Water-Lily. 
Nywiphaticea,    Polytindria  Polygynia, 

It  has  afibrded  us  much  pleasure  to  observe  the  very  great  improve- 
ment effected  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  during  the  last  two  years  \ 
the  style  and  execution  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  very  judicious  se- 
lection of  flowers  figured,  the  excellent  descriptive  remarks,  &c.,  the 
entire  being  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  places  it  now  in 
high  estimation.  The  January  Number  for  tlie  present  year  is  wholly 
occupied  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  above-named  magnifi- 
cent plant,  and  contains  also  four  fine  coloured  figures  of  the  flowers, 
one  of  the  natural  size  fully  expanded,  another  representing  one  just 
opening,  and  a  third  separate  portions,  as  a  fruit  of  it,  &c.  The  first 
plate  is  a  reduced  representation  of  the  plant  as  it  appears  in  its  natural 
situation,  showing  twenty-six  of  the  fully  opened  flowers,  unexpanded 
flowers,  and  fully  formed  leaves  and  fruit,  which  sketch  is  chiefly  done 
from  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgh's  scene  in  his  views  of  British  Guiana, 
where  he  had  it  figured. 

In  order  to  have  somewhat  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  noble 
appearance,  these  figures  should  be  seen. 

Seldom  has  any  plant,"  observes  Sir  W.  Hooker,  <^  excited  such 
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attention  in  the  botanical  world,  the  interest  being  specially  increased 
by  the  name  (Victoria)  it  is  privileged  to  bear.  If  it  could  be  said^ 
in  reference  to  the  consort  of  His  Majesty  George  III.,  that  the 
Strelitzia  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  her,  because  of  the  pa- 
tronage which  she  gave  to  botany,  by  improving  and  embellishing  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  much  more  does  the  name  of  Victoria  claim 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  on  similar  grounds ;  seeing  that  Her 
present  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  these  gardens 
available  to  the  public  enjoyment,  and  even  to  endow  them  with  a 
liberal  provision  for  that  especial  purpose."  We  may  add,  that  these 
gardens,  and  the  collection  of  plants  they  contain,  have  recently  been 
80  much  improved  and  increased,  as  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other 
we  have  seen,  and  certainly  afford  a  very  rich  treat  to  the  immense 
number  of  visitors.  "  Growing  plants,"  proceeds  Sir  William,  "  ot 
the  Victoria  regia  are  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  but  have  not 
yet  bloomed.  Of  it,  however,  we  have  flowering  specimens,  gathered 
by  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  ;  and  blossoms  both  preserved  in  spirits  and 
dried,  collected  by  Mr.  Bridges.  Sir  R.  Schomburgh  detected  the 
plant  in  British  Guiana,  and  observes,  '  It  was  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1837,  while  contending  with  the  difficulties  to  stem  our  progress  up 
the  river  Berbice,  that  we  arrived  at  a  part  where  the  river  expanded 
and  formed  a  currentless  basin.  Some  object  on  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  this  basin  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  was  unable  to  form  an 
idea  what  it  could  be ;  but,  animating  the  crew  to  increase  the  rate  of 
their  paddling,  we  soon  came  opposite  the  object  which  had  raised  my 
curiosity,  and,  behold,  a  vegetable  wonder!  All  calamities  were 
forgotten  ;  I  was  a  botanist,  and  felt  myself  rewarded !  There  were 
gigantic  leaves,  five  to  six  feet  across,  with  a  flat  broad  rim,  lighter 
green  above  and  vivid  crimson  below,  floating  upon  the  water,  while 
in  character  with  the  wonderful  foliage,  I  saw  luxuriant  flowers,  each 
consisting  of  numerous  petals,  passing,  in  alternate  tints,  from  pure 
white  to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water  was  covered  with  the 
blossoms,  and  as  I  rowed  from  one  to  another,  I  always  found  something 
new  to  admire.  This  beautiful  flower,  when  it  first  unfolds,  is  white 
with  a  pink  centre ;  the  colour  spreads  as  the  bloom  increases  in  age ; 
and,  at  a  day  old,  the  whole  is  rose-coloured.  As  if  to  add  to  the 
charm  of  this  truly  noble  Water  Lily,  it  difluses  a  sweet  scent.' 

Father  La  Cueva,  a  Spanish  missionary  in  the  country  of  the 
wild  Guarayos,  an  old  man  who  had  passed  thirty  years  among  savages, 
and  the  celebrated  botanist  Haenke,  who  liad  been  sent  by  the  Spanish 
Government  to  investigate  the  vegetable  productions  of  Peru,  were 
together  in  a  pirogue  upon  the  river  Mamore,  one  of  the  g^reat  tribu* 
taries  of  the  Amazon  river,  when  they  discovered  in  the  marshes  by 
the  side  of  the  stream,  a  plant  which  was  so  surprisingly  beautiful  and 
extraordinary,  that  Haenke,  in  a  transport  of  admiration,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  expressed  aloud  his  sense  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of 
the  Creator  in  his  works. 

"  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Bridges  from  his  journey  through  Bolivia, 
he  found  the  Victoria  regia  in  considerable  abundance,  and  brought 
home  in  1846,  seeds  in  wet  clay,  and  well  dried  foliage ;  also  flowers 
preserved  in  ^irits.    He  observes,  relative  to  it,  as  follows : — 


MOTES  ON  IfKW  OR  ftARE  PI^KTS. 


During  my  stay  at  the  Indian  town  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moxos,  Republic  of  Bolivia,  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July,  1845,  I  made  daily  shooting  excursions  in  the  vicinity.  In  one 
of  these  I  had  the  good  fortune  (whilst  riding  along  the  woody  banks 
of  the  river  Yacuma,  one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  the  Mamore)  to 
come  suddenly  on  a  beautiful  pond,  or  rather  small  lake,  embosomed 
in  the  forest,  where,  to  my  delight  and  astonishment,  I  discovered,  for 
the  first  time,  *  the  Queen  of  Aquatics,*  the  Victoria  regia !  There 
were  at  least  fifly  flowers  in  view,  and  Belzoni  could  not  have  felt 
more  rapture  at  his  Egyptian  discoveries  than  I  did  in  beholding  the 
beautiful  and  novel  sight  before  me,  such  as  it  has  &l]en  to  the  lot  of 
few  Englishmen  to  witness.  Fain  would  I  have  plunged  into  the  lake 
to  procure  specimens  of  the  magnificent  flowers  and  leaves ;  but  know- 
ing that  these  waters  abounded  in  alligators,  I  was  deterred  from  doing 
80  by  the  advice  of  my  guide,  and  my  own  experience  of  simile^ 
places. 

The  Victoria  grows  in  four  to  six  feet  of  water,  producing  leaves 
and  flowers,  which  rapidly  decay  and  give  place  to  others.  From  each 
plant  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  leaves  on  the  surface, 
but  even  these  in  parts  of  the  lake  where  the  plants  were  numerous, 
almost  covered  the  surface  of  the  water,  one  leaf  touching  the  other. 
I  observed  a  beautiful  aquatic  bird,  {Parra  sp.  ?)  walk  with  much 
ease  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  many  of  the  MuscicapidtB  find  food  and  a 
reiiting-place  on  them.  The  plant  occupies  almost  exclusively  the 
water,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  floating  aquatics  of  small  dimen- 
sions, amongst  which  I  saw  a  beautiful  Utricularia. 

The  blossoms  rise  six  and  eight  inches  above  the  surface,  ex- 
panding first  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  pure  white ;  changing 
finally  (and  by  exposure  to  the  sun)  to  a  most  beautiful  pink  or  rose 
colour,  flowers  may  be  seen,  at  the  same  time,  partaking  of  every 
tinge  between  the  two  hues,  the  recently  expanded  being  pure  white 
and  the  adult  rosy,  almost  sinking  under  water  to  rtpen  its  seed  and 
produce  a  new  race  of  plants  when  required.  The  largest  flowers  I 
saw  measured  from  ten  inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
Those  I  collected  for  preserving  in  spirits  were  unexpanded,  but  on 
the  point  of  opening ;  on  arriving  at  the  Government  House,  in  the 
town,  I  deposited  them  in  my  room,  and  returning  after  dark,  I  found 
to  my  surprise  that  all  had  blown  and  were  exhaling  a  most  delightful 
odour,  which  at  first  I  compared  to  a  rich  Pine-apple,  afterwards  to  a 
Melon,  and  then  to  the  Cherimoya ;  but  indeed  it  resembled  none  of 
these  fruits,  and  I,  at  length,  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  a  most 
delicious  scent,  unlike  every  other,  and  peculiar  to  the  noble  flower 
that  produced  it. 

The  leaves  are  round,  and  the  edges  are  turned  upwards  giving 
the  leaf  a  singular  appearance,  somewhat  like  a  floating  dish. 

"  The  plaint  appears  to  delight  in  parts  of  the  lake  fully  exposed  to 
the  suD,  and  I  observed  that  it  did  not  exist  where  the  trees  over- 
•haded  the  margins.*' 


OBAVOSy  CITEON,  ANB  LEMON  TRBBS. 


ORANGE,  CITRON,  AND  LEMON-TREES: 

CULTURE  ADOPTED. 
BT  A  nobleman's  GARDENER. 

I  HAVE  obseryed  several  queries  inserted  in  the  Floricultu&al 
Cabinet  relative  to  the  culture  of  the  above  class  of  trees,  and  having 
erected  a  conservatory  three  years  ago,  a  portion  of  it  was  wholly 
devoted  to  the  Orange,  &c.  The  excellent  success  which  has  resulted 
from  my  efforts  induces  me  to  send  the  particulars  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inquirers. 

The  house  is  heated  by  hot  water  along  the  front  and  ends ;  the 
pipes  are  concealed  by  a  neat  metal  covering,  used  as  a  stand  for  plants. 
I  had  a  raised  pit  as  broad  as  I  could  allow  it,  leaving  the  pathway 
around.  The  pit  was  three  feet  deep ;  a  substratum  of  stones,  near  a 
foot  deep,  was  first  constructed,  and  the  other  part  filled  up  with  com- 
post of  the  following  materials  : — A  layer  of  rough  turfy  loam,  about 
four  inches  deep,  was  laid  over  the  stones,  then  the  compost,  which  had 
been  previously  made  in  proportion,  as  follows.  Six  barrow-fulls  of 
strong  turfy  loam,  half  the  quantity  of  well-rotten  dung,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  old  rotted  vegetable  manure,  to  which  a  moderate  sprinkling 
of  charcoal,  in  bits  about  the  size  of  horse  beans,  and  others  in  large 
pieces.  The  compost  was  allowed  to  settle  well  before  planting. 
Afler  the  trees  had  rooted  in  the  compost,  I  gave  soil  (rain)  water 
twice  at  the  roots  to  once  of  rich  manure  water,  always  giving  as  much 
at  a  time  as  would  sink  to  the  depth  of  the  fibrous  roots.  With  such 
proviso  and  attention  the  plants  have  succeeded  beyond  my  utmost 
expectations.  In  planting  and  arranging  my  plants,  I  had  a  row  along 
the  front  and  ends  of  the  border,  trained  to  a  wire  trellis,  after  the 
manner  of  espalier  trees,  and  pruned  in  a  similar  manner.  These  not 
only  bloom  profusely,  but  bear  fruit  abundantly ;  Orange,  Citron,  and 
Lemon  alike.  The  other  trees  in  the  bed  are  standards  ;  the  highest 
at  the  back.  They  are  set  wide  enough  apart  not  to  interfere  with 
each  other,  when  they  reach  a  due  size.  In  order  to  have  the  heads 
duly  arranged,  I  have  round  rods,  six  feet  high  above  the  ground, 
placed  around  so  as  to  tie  the  branches  to,  and  regularly  distribute 
them.  I  prune  so  as  to  have  the  plants  open  and  vigorous,  and  the 
best  results  follow  such  attention  in  the  vigour  and  fruitful  character 
of  the  wood,  and  size,  flavour,  &c.,  of  the  fruit. 

I  cannot  avoid  here  observing,  that  in  the  usual  management  of 
Oranges,  and  other  trees  of  the  same  description  in  greenhouses,  how- 
ever fine  the  plants,  they  only  serve  the  purpose  of  ornament,  and  are 
otherwise  useless,  never  producing  any  fruit  fit  for  the  table.  The 
failure  arises  from  the  common  practice  with  most  gardeners  of  taking 
these  trees  out  of  the  greenhouse  when  they  put  out  the  common 
greenhouse  plants  for  the  summer  months ;  whereas,  the  proper  course 
which  they  ought  to  follow,  is  to  keep  them  in  the  house  through  the 
whole  season,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  removal  of  the  other 
plants  to  apply  the  peculiar  treatment  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
proper  bearing.  From  the  experience  which  my  practice  has  given 
me,  I  do  not  think  that  Orange  and  other  similar  trees  require  much 
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warmth  in  the  winter  months ;  I  therefore  never  suffer  my  house  to  he 
heated  above  50*^  by  fire  heat  until  the  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  when  the  trees,  if  in  good  health,  will  begin  to 
show  blossom;  the  fire-heat  should  then  be  increased  to  55^;  but 
the  houses  ought  not  to  be  warmed  above  65  '  at  this  time  by  sun- 
beat,  the  excess  of  which  must  be  checked  by  the  admission  of  air ; 
and  indeed  the  more  air  the  trees  have  during  the  time  of  blossoming, 
the  more  certain  will  be  the  crop  of  fruit.  My  trees  are  washed  with 
a  hand  syringe  about  twice  a-week  in  the  winter  months,  advaijtag« 
being  taken  of  the  middle  of  the  day  for  that  work  in  cold  weather ; 
m  summer  they  are  washed  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  then  done  every 
day.  During  the  time  the  trees  are  in  blossom  they  require  more  care 
in  respect  to  watering.  I  do  it  less  frequent,  and  then  use  a  syringe 
with  a  top,  the  holes  of  which  are  so  small  that  they  wHl  not  admit  a 
fine  needle  to  pass  through  them.  Clean  soil  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  conservatory  is  used  for  all  these  purposes.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set  I  begin  to  water  the  trees  at  their  roots  with  the  com- 
position-water 9L\K)Ye  described,  giving  more  or  less,  according  to 
discretion ;  the  trees  having  no  o^er  sort  of  water  during  the  summer 
mcmtfatt,  except  what  little  fidls  from  their  leaves  when  they  are 
syringed  each  morning. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  the  greenhouse  plants  are  taken  out  for 
the  summer,  and  I  then  begin  to  force  the  trees,  by  keeping  the  heat 
in  the  house  up  as  near  as  possible  to  75°,  for  I  do  not  consider  that 
either  Citrons,  Oranges,  Lemons,  or  Limes,  can  be  grown  fine  and 
'  good  with  less  heat.  Whilst  the  forcing  is  going  on,  particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  waterings  above  describied.  In  June  I  also 
give  the  trees  a  top  dressing  of  the  rich  compost  before  mentioned  ; 
this  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  swelling  the  fruit,  and  it  is  done  in 
the  following  manner.  The  earth  above  the  roots  is  moved  with  a 
small  hand  fork,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  any  part  of  the  roots ;  all 
the  loose  earth  is  then  removed  clear  to  the  roots,  and  replaced  with 
the  compost  This  operation  I  have  performed  for  four  years  on  the 
trees,  and  to  it  I  principally  attribute  my  success  in  producing  such 
fine  and  abundant  crops.  With  respect  to  pruning  the  trees,  I  do  not 
know  that  regular  directions  can  be  given  for  the  work,  but  I  will 
state  in  what  manner  my  trees  are  treated.  Early  in  February  they 
are  looked  over ;  at  that  time  it  is  apparent  what  wood  is  likely  to  be 
firuitfhl,  and  as  a  certain  quantity  of  old  branches  are  yearly  cut  away, 
I  take  oat  those  which  seem  least  promising,  and  so  make  room  for  the 
younger  and  more  productive  wood.  If  the  trees  afterwards  grow  very 
strong,  the  shoots  are  shortened  according  to  their  strength,  in  the 
aame  way  as  Peach-trees  are  shortened.  Thus  the  branches  pruned 
are  not  only  fruitful,  but  they  are  restrained  to  any  shape  desired  ;  for 
no  sort  of  fruit-trees  bear  the  knife  more  patiently  than  those  I  am 
treating'  of.  There  is  some  nicety  required  in  thinning  and  arranging 
the  crop.  When  the  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  small  wallnuts  it  is 
proper  to  thin  them.  Two  fruits  are  never  left  together,  or  they  would 
neither  be  fine  nor  well  formed ;  the  quantity  left  to  ripen  also  depends 
OB  the  age  asd  strength  of  the  tree.   The  thinnings  have  no  pulp 
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when  of  the  size  above  mentioned,  and  are  much  esteemed,  making 
excellent  preserves. 

Having  room  for  some  plants  in  tubs,  I  had  some  planted  in  all 
respects  as  to  a  due  proportion  of  drainage,  compost,  watering,  Ac, 
and  treated  in  pruning  too ;  they  have  thrived  admirably.  My  com* 
position  water  is  prepared  as  follows :  three  wheelbarrows  foil  of  cow- 
dung  fresh  from  a  pasture- field,  two  wheelbarrows  foil  of  fresh  sheep's 
dung,  and  two  pecks  of  quick  lime,  are  thrown  into  one  hogshead  of 
soft  water ;  the  mixture  is  frequently  stirred  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  it  is  used,  and  when  applied  to  the  plants,  ought  to  be  about  the 
consistence  of  cream. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  GARDENING: 

NECESSITY  OF  GOOD  ORDER  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 
BT  WUXIAM  CHITTT,  STAMFORD  HILL. 

At  the  present  advanced  period  in  the  history  of  gardening,  when  so 
much  time  and  talent  are  devoted  to  elevate  to  the  highest  degpree  of 
perfection  the  various  subjects  that  come  within  its  province,  it  may 
appear  almost  presumption  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a 
corresponding  degree  of  attention  being  paid  to  arrangement,  order, 
and  neatness  in  the  management  of  the  flower  or  pleasure-garden  ;  but 
if,  as  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  somewhere  observed,  "  pleasure  is  the 
avowed  object  of  the  flower-garden,  the  shrubbery,  and  the  pleasure- 
ground,"  and  if  it  is  also  true  that  no  well-regulated  mind  can  derive 
any  pleasure  from  a  spot  in  which  a  great  number  of  the  beauties 
usually  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  a  garden  are  brought  together, 
without  any  reference  to  harmony  and  arrangement,  and  if,  again,  we 
too  frequently  And  such  a  state  of  things  really  to  exbt,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  altogether  out  of  place  (at  least  by  some  of  your 
readers),  if  I  offer  a  few  remarks,  having  for  their  object  to  show,  that 
if  pleasurable  feelings  are  expected  to  be  excited  and  kept  alive  by  a 
cultivated  spot  of  either  of  the  above  descriptions,  a  continued  attention 
to  order  and  finish  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  all  their  variety  of 
detail.  The  foregoing  and  subsequent  remarks  were  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  the  last  paragraph  in  the  Article  "  On  the  Arrangement 
of  Plants  in  Masses,"  by  Amicus,  in  the  last  December  Number  of  your 
Magazine ;  the  first  sentence  of  which  it  were  well  if  it  was  firmly 
rivetted  upon  the  attention  of  the  possessors  of  large  or  small  gardens ; 
^in  small  gardens,  nothing  is  more  unpleasing  than  a  want  of 
neatness  and  high  finish."  The  people  of  England  have  been  described 
by  an  Italian  writer  as  a  nation  working  to  the  stroke  of  the  clock,'* 
and  the  same  regularity  and  predilection  for  order  which  characterizes 
the  business  proceedings  of  our  countrymen  has  been  introduced  into 
our  gardens,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  than  a  very  few 
persons  who  could  derive  pleasure  from  such  gardens  as  we  leam  the 
Chinese  sometimes  form  for  themselves,  by  having  their  paths,  for 
instance,  along  those  parts  of  the  surface  wliich  happen  to  lie  most 
convenient  for  that  purpose,  by  leaving  their  clumps  of  trees  and 
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tangled  thickets  much  as  tbej  find  them,  and  adapting  themselves  to 
things  as  they  are  rather  ttian  arrange  the  plots  according  to  any  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  fitness,  utility,  or  beauty.  No,  Y/e  must  have  our 
clearly  defined  walks,  borders,  lawns,  &c. ;  every  plant  must  occupy 
its  proper  position,  and  every  circumstance  arrang^  with  reference  to 
general  effect,  and  a  harmonious  whole.  But  then,  allowing  this  to  be 
the  prevailing  characteristic  in  the  formation  of  small  gardens  especially, 
is  it  not  quite  out  of  character  that  the  future  keeping  of  these  gardens 
should  not  be  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  original  design  ?  It 
must  be  admitted  to  be  too  frequently  the  case,  that  a  ganien,  upon  the 
ibrmation  and  arrangement  of  which  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
has  been  expended,  is,  firom  either  the  indifference  of  its  proprietor,  or 
nnaptness  of  the  person  or  persons  on  whom  its  management  is 
devolved,  scarcely  ever  found  in  such  a  condition  as  to  convey  any- 
thing like  an  idea  of  neatness  or  comfort.  This  remark  will,  perhaps, 
more  especially  apply  to  the  winter  management,  or,  perhaps,  I  should 
rather  say,  the  winter  neglect  of  many  gardens,  where  it  is  customary, 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  fairly  fiillen,  to  make  such  arrangements  and 
alterations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  dig  the  borders,  beds,  shrub* 
bery,  &c.,  and  then  abandon  them  for  the  winter  ;  nothing  more  being 
considered  necessary  to  be  done  until  the  return  of  spring ;  when, 
perhaps,  the  circumstance  of  some  vernal  beauty  forcing  itself  upon 
their  notice  induces  them  once  more  to  turn  their  attention  to  their 
garden,  now  in  so  miserable  a  plight  from  having  been  entirely  neg- 
lected ;  walks  neither  swept  nor  rolled,  the  lawn  having  more  the 
appearance  of  a  ploughed  field  from  accumulated  worm  casts,  &c.,  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  labour  is  requisite  before  it  can  at  all  be 
entered  upon  with  comfort,  whereas,  by  a  little  weekly  attention  to 
these  particulars,  it  mii^ht  have  been  rendered  an  interesting  prome- 
nade throughout  the  winter.  Indeed,  with  a  person  really  interested 
in  a  garden,  it  will  be  a  rather  difRcult  matter  to  decide,  whether  it 
possesses  most  interest  in  the  summer  or  winter;  for,  although  in 
rammer  it  may  be  furnished  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  floral 
beauties,  symptoms  of  decay  are  everywhere  apparent,  withering  and 
withered  petals,  flowers,  and  plants,  continually  remind  the  observer 
that  a  period  will  soon  be  put  to  the  development  of  these  beauties ; 
while  a  well-regulated  garden,  in  which  there  is  a  well-arranged 
display  of  various  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees,  intermixed  with  the 
different  habited  deciduous  kinds,  suggests  the  idea  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  such  an  expression),  of  substantial  and  unfading  comfort.  In 
this  place,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  walking  in  the  garden  during  the  winter  months  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  walks  be  formed  of  such  gravel,  or  other 
material,  as  will  not  adhere  to  the  feet ;  for  the  twofold  reason,  that 
walking  is  rendered  very  unpleasant  when  a  quantity  of  soil  clings  to 
the  foot  at  every  step,  and  also  renders  the  surface  of  the  path  uneven 
and  unsightly.  Jn  old  books  on  gardening,  we  find  prominent  place 
given  In  the  ^  Kalendarial  lists  of  operations "  to  such  things  as 
^attend  to  poUing,  and  rolling  lawns,"  keep  gravel  walks  swept  and 
YoBed,*'  now  is  the  time  for  trimming  box-edging8|  &c.,''  keep  the 
ffower-beds  and  bofders  free  from  weeds,  and  evenly  raked,"  and  many 
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similar  directions,  common-place  enough,  as  every  one  knowsy  mtii 
every  one,  tacitly  at  least,  admits  to  be  neceanuy  to  the  -compki^fi^ 
of  any  portion  of  ground  set  apart  for  the  purpows  of  xeomtion. 
Would  it  not  help  to  the  attainment  of  the  deoired  object,  if  such 
things  were  more  frequently  brought  before  our  notice  in  our  period- 
icals ?  and  should  we  not  be  brought  to  consider  it  of  as  much  im« 
portance  that  our  gardens  evince  high  keeping,  as  that  the  plants 
grown  by  us  should  be  so  many  proofs  of  attentive  culture,  ample 
directions  for  which  it  is  mainly  the  praiseworthy  object  of  our  flooul 
and  gardening  publications  to  convey  ?  I  would  not  by  any  means  be 
understood  to  intimate  we  should  have  less  of  these  directions,  but 
with  the  increase  of  beautiful  plants,  and  ample  directions  for  their 
culture,  let  us  have  increased  attention  paid  to  order,  arrangement,  and 
keeping,  so  that  their  beauties  may  be  displayed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  interesting  light. 


ON  DESTROYING  THE  THRIP. 

BT  AN  AMATEUR. 

I  HAD  some  Fuchsia  plants  very  niuch  attacked  by  this  troublesome 
pest,  to  which  I  applied  the  following  as  a  remedy,  and  it  fully  answered. 

I  put  20  galloas  of  soft  water  into  a  tub,  and  about  half  a  peck  of 
soot  to  it,  stirring  it  up  well  once  a  day  for  several  days ;  I  then  strained 
off  the  water  through  a  coarse  cloth,  into  a  deep  tub,  put  into  it  about 
half  a  peck  of  charcoal-dust,  and  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  unslacked  lime, 
and  one  pound  of  soft-soap,  these  were  stirred  up  together  for  several 
successive  days,  and  when  in  a  clear  state,  I  used  it  as  follows : — 

The  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  my  Fuchsias  were  pestered  with  the 
Thrips,  I  therefore  dipped  them  overhead,  and  it  completely  destroyed 
the  insects,  but  did  not  in  the  least  injure  the  tenderest  portion  of  the 
plants,  either  foliage  or  flowers.  An  application  with  the  syringe 
might  have  answered  had  they  not  been  so  enormously  attacked,  and 
especially  at  the  under  side  of  the  foliage. 


ON  THE  CULTURE,  &c.,  OF  ANNUAL  FLOWERS  IN 
THE  OPEN  BORDER. 

BT  A  VERT  EXTENSIVE  GROWER. 

This  lovely,  and  generally  most  beautiful  tribe  of  flower-garden  oma- 
ments  are  of  such  universal  service  for  the  flower-garden,  and  so 
deservedly  esteemed  for  fragrance,  diversity  of  form,  beauty,  and 
variety  of  rich  colouring  properties,  that  are  enhanced  by  the  facility 
with  which  they  may  be  grown,  and  the  speedy  display  they  afford  to 
the  cultivator,  may  be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  require  but  little 
attention,  that  I  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  pre&ce  my  observations 
by  any  apology  for  bringing  the  following  remarks  on  their  cultivation 
to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Floricultukal  Cabinet.  The 
entire  class  are  deserving  of  attention ;  but  a  selection  of  the  best  it 
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worthy  of  every  recommendation  and  encouragement.  I  shall  therefore 
make  some  general  remarks  upon  them,  and  give  a  few  rules  for  suc- 
cessful cultivation. 

Annual  Flowers  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  Tender 
Annualsy  comprising  such  as  require  to  be  under  glass  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  growth.  Nevertheless,  a  few  of  them  that  are  so 
termed  will  flourish  in  the  open  bed,  turned  out  of  pots  in  June,  as 
Browallia,  SalfMglossis,  Cleome,  Martynia,  and  a  few  others.  ffcUf- 
hardy  Annuals  comprise  those  which  are  usually  raised  under  glasn, 
and  afterwards  transplanted  into  the  open  border,  as  is  done  with  the 
Ten  Week,  Russian  and  German  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  Marigolds, 
Brachycoma,Clintonia,  Calandrinia,  Hibiscus,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and 
others.  Hardy  Annuals  are  those  sown  in  the  open  garden,  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain. 

In  large  gardens,  grounds,  &c.,  any,  or  all  of  the  Annual  Flowers 
may  be  grown,  so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  every  other  class  of 
flowers,  size,  &c.,  which  are  attractive  everywhere.  There  is  a  position 
suited  for  the  noble  and  magnificent  display  of  the  Sunflower,  as  well 
as  the  beautiful  humble  Nemopldla,  &c.,  and  when  they  die  ofi*  there 
is  in  general  a  permanent  provision  for  a  winter  garden  of  evergreen 
beauty  in  the  admirable  variety  of  shrubs,  &c.  In  small  gardens,  a 
selection  of  the  best,  most  suitable  in  size,  and  attractive  in  a  variety  of 
rich  colours,  is  requisite.  Annuals  require  to  have  room  sufficient  to 
stand  clear  of  each  ether,  in  order  to  neatness,  and  for  the  develope- 
ment  of  their  beauties.  Therefore  their  size  and  habit  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  garden,  so  that  the  flowers  be  in  harmony 
with  near  surrounding  objects.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  beauty  and 
ornament  of  a  small  plot  of  flower-garden,  when  the  Annuals  die  ofi*, 
evergreens  in  pots  should  be  plenteously  sunk  in  the  beds,  such  as 
Hardy  Heaths,  Lauristinus,  Holly,  Rhododendrons,  Double  Blooming 
Berberis,  Whin,  Cedars,  Arbor  Yitse,  Box,  &c.  These  having  served 
the  winter  garden  purpose,  are  readily  removed,  and  a  summer's  cul* 
ture  elsewhere  prepares  them  for  the  next  contingency. 

Tender  Annuals  are  sown  in  pots  in  February,  and  placed  in  a  hot- 
bed frame,  or  in  some  similar  moist  heated  situation,  and  are  trans- 
planted into  small  pots  as  soon  as  strong  enough ;  afterwards  re-potted, 
dbc,  as  is  done  with  Cockscombs,  Balsams,  Amaranthus,  &c. 

Half-hardy  Annuals  are  sown  in  pots,  or  on  a  slight  hot-bed  in 
February,  or  early  in  March,  and,  when  strong  enough,  are  in  most 
cases  pricked  out  into  pots,  or  upon  another  slight  hot-bed,  &c.,  where 
they  remain  till  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  as  the  season  may 
dictate  when  they  are  planted  out  where  it  is  intended  they  should 
bloom. 

Hardy  Annuals  are  usually  sown  in  the  open  ground  where  they 
are  finally  to  remain,  where  it  can  be  done,  and  an  abundance  of 
seed  is  in  possession ;  there  are  many  kinds  will  endure  the  winter,  and 
inch  bloom  early  in  the  following  spring.  The  time  to  sow  for  this 
purpose  is  in  August  and  September.  The  spring  sowing  generally 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April.  The  soil  being 
lightened  up  and  broken  fine,  some  finely  sifted  being  sprinkled  over 
>t  and  levelled,  the  seed  is  tiien  scattered  upon  it,  and  gently  pressied 
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into  the  soil,  by  using  a  piece  of  circular  formed  wood,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  garden-pot ;  this  being  done,  as  much  fine  sifted  soil  is  spread  over 
the  seed  as  will  cover  the  smallest  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  the 
larger  deeper  in  proportion,  gently  pressing  tlie  surface,  which  induces 
a  more  certain  and  quick  germination.  If  the  weather  be  showery,  or 
the  ground  at  the  surface  be  moist,  till  the  seeds  vegetate  and  the 
plants  appear,  no  other  means  need  be  employed  ;  but  if  the  season  be 
dry,  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown,  a  garden-pot,  common  tile,  or  draining 
tile,  placed  over  it  for  a  week  or  so,  will  prevent  the  sun  and  air  from 
damaging  ttie  seed.  If  the  seed  be  once  rendered  soft  by  moisture,  and 
then  allowed  to  become  dry,  its  vitality  is  thus  destroyed.  This  is  the 
reason  so  many  failures  occur,  and  not,  as  is  generally  the  complaint, 
through  the  seed  being  defective  when  sown.  When  a  small  garden 
has  to  be  supplied,  a  few  patches  of  seed  may  be  sown  in  small  pots, 
be  raised  in  a  gentle  warmth  in  a  room,  frame,  &c.,  and  then  be  turned 
out  with  entire  balls  at  the  proper  period,  when  the  plants  are  strong 
enough.  When  a  patch  of  plants  is  crowded  they  must  be  carefully 
thinned,  so  as  to  leave  only  as  many  as  will  form  a  vigorous  supply. 

The  following  list  contains  the  best  hardy  Annuals  of  each  class  of 
colours : — 


Syttematie  Name. 

English  Name. 

Time  of 
Flowering. 

Colour. 

Hetglit 
in  feet. 

*Ageratam  odoratum   •  • 

Ageratum  . 

June  to  Sept    Blue    •  . 

a 

Campanula  Loreyi.    •  . 

Bvll  Flower  . 

» » 

2 

Centaurea  cyanus  •  . 

BlueboUle  .  . 

9  9 

3 

Collinsia  grandiflora  .  • 

Collinsia     .  . 

9  9 

—  verna  

Bindweed  . 

May — Aug. 

1 

Convolvulus  minor     .  • 

May— Sept. 

8 

Delphinium  ajacis  .    •  • 

Larkspur    .  . 

>  > 

a 

Echium  violaceum     •  • 

Bugloss .    .  . 

June — Oct 

2 

Ipomoea  Tiolacea,  C.  •  • 
Kaulfussia  amelloidis  .  • 

Bindweed  . 

May— Sept 

4 

Kaulfussia  .  • 

June— Sept. 

» 

Lupinus  elegans    •    •  • 

Lupine  .    .  . 

June — Oct 

1 

-:  nanus  .    •    .    •  • 

> » 

» 9 

1 

Nemophila  insignis  • 

Nemophila  •  • 

June— Sept 

— —  grandiflora    .    .  . 

» » 

Nolana  .    •  . 

» 9 

Nolana  atriplicifolia  . 

July— Oct 

Antirrhinum  Spartium 

Snapdragon 

YellVw.  . 

1 

Borkhausia  lutea    .    •  • 

Hawkweed  .  . 

June — Sept.        , , 

2 

Calliopsis  bicolor  •    .  • 

(Coreopsis) .  . 

June — Oct 

a 

■  tinctoria  .... 

t9             1  99 

2 

Centaurea  suaveolens  .  . 

Yellow  Saltan  . 

June— Sept         , , 

2 

Cerinthe  major     .    •  • 

Honejrwort .  . 

June — Oct.  1       , , 

I 

Escholtzia  com  pacta   •  . 

Escholtzia  .  . 

9  9                            9  9 

1 

  Califomica    .    .  • 

>  9 

2 

Helianthus  annuus.    .  . 

Sunflower  •  . 

July— Oct  '  ]\ 

4 

Hibixcus  Africanus  major. 

Hibiscus     .  . 

June— Sept  !       , , 

1 

lAipinus  lutens .... 

Lupine  .  • 

July— Sept 

2 

Sphenogyna  speciosa  •  . 

Sphenoffyna 

June — Sept 

1 

Tagetes  (various)  .    •  • 

Marigord    .  • 

July— Oct 

2 

Zinnia  lutea  .... 

Zinnia  .    •  . 

2 

Amaranthusgigantens.  . 

Amaranth  • 

June^Sept  ' 

Purple.  , 

8 

Campanula  pentagonia 

Bell-flower  .  . 

June — OeL  , 

2 

Ccntaorea  moBchata   •  . 

Sweet  Saltan  . 

2 

Ooodetia  liodleyanm  .  . 

Goodetia    •  • 

July-^^Sept.  ',1 

1 
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TlQAB  of 


Sehlzmntlnu  litmillii 
^  liTbnd»   .  . 


Cht^runthus  ditto  m 


" — -  rosea  plena 
Crt'pia  rubra 

Malupe  trifldft  , 
 grand  i  flora 


Seocda  elegui. 


i«m  PerodSikiaiiiiiii  . 


r  I 

VenD.<i  Looking 

SchLzaoUkOit. 
Cape  Marigold. 

FoXffloTO     .  , 

Cukdf  Tsft,  . 

Nemoptkila  .  . 
Lavacerii    ,  . 


PriDOeM  Feather 
(CopeopsU)  . 
i^'aMrtow<?r  . 
Lndiaii  Pluk 
Sw«et  Williain 


CarnatioQ  Scar- 
Jet  Poppy. 
P^rvicana  « 
Scarlet  Sir«ct  Pea 
Nutarttom 
Campton 
Clark  ia  . 
Doybiti  Clarkia- 
Hfl^wkweed  .  . 
((Enothem) 
Lepiotiphoii 
Lydinia     <  • 
Malope  . 

Cat^hfly     .  . 
Loberi  ditto 
Ragwort    .  , 

Cucalia  . 
Dyer's  » 
Cape  Marigold  . 
The  Domble 

Orange. 
The  Orauge 
Hedge  Moitard. 


May— S^^pt, 

June — Oct, 
Maj^Sep«. 

luM — Sept. 


June — Not. 
Jnly-^l, 


JUTK"— Ocl. 

M^y—Oc't, 
J  aat — Oct, 

June — Sept. 
May — Attf. 


J  one —Oct. 
Juzie — Sept. 


Purple 


White 


Searletr-rcd 
■ndommoQp 

■  $ 


Jose — Aug, 

June— Oct- 

May — Angi 

Juna — Oct 
June— Sept* 
July—Oet 


Mfty— Sept. 


i 


Orangt 


To  the  above  might  be  added  others  of  btamidiifei  colours,  as  lilac, 
pink,  to.,  which  the  space  I  may  be  ith^ied  at  prfiieiil  will  not  admit ; 
but  any  required  colour  beiug  oamedNlMllw  ^eedf^man  would  readily  be 
mpplied.    To  the  sorts  enumerated  in  the  preceding  list  many  of  the 
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German,  Turkey,  and  China  Asters  are  suited  in  colours,  and  Hussian, 
Ten  Week,  and  other  Stocks ;  also  Larkspurs,  Zinnias,  &c.,  which  are 
often  raised  by  sowing  in  the  open  ground  in  the  warm  southern  parti 
of  this  country,  but  in  general  require  in  other  situations  to  be  raised 
on  a  slight  hot-bed,  and  afterwards  transplanted,  &c. 


Half-hardy^  ustuUly  requiring  to  be  raised  in  a  warm  frame^  or  in 


Systematic  Name. 

English  Name. 

Time  of 
Flowering. 

Colour. 

HdgM 
in  M. 

Asters  (see  list  below)  .  . 

July— Nov. 

>  > 

Various 

2 

Brachycome 

Blue    .  . 

s 

CalaDdrinia  grandiflora  . 

Calandrina  .  . 

June— Oct. 

Rose    .  . 

9 

—  discolor  .... 

» f 

1 » 

Purple 

2 

 speciosa   .    •    •  • 

t » 

t  9 

Maroon 

1 

Clintonia  elegans  .    .  • 
 pulchel&i  .... 

Clintonia  . 

June — Sept. 

Blue    .  . 

1 

» » 

> » 

Blue  and 

1 

White. 

Dianthus  speciosas.  • 

Pink     .    .  . 

f  9 

Crimson  . 

1 

—  latifolius  .... 

f  t 

Everlasting 

9  9 

1 

Elichrjsmn  bracteatuxn  . 

June — Oct. 

Yellow  . 

2 

Matthiola  annua  • 

Stocks  (see  list  below). 

Phlox  Drummondi  • 

Phlox    .    .  . 

June — Oct. 

Crimson,  &c. 

2 

Portalacca  splendens  .  . 

Purslane 

9  9 

9  9 

1 

 Thellusonia  .    •  . 

9  » 

Rhodanthe  .  . 

9  9 

9  9 

1 

Rhodanthe  Manglesii  .  . 

9  9 

Rose    .  . 

I 

Senecio  flora  plena  alba  . 

Double  Ragwort 

1  9 

White  .  . 

2 

 purpurea  .... 

> » 

9  f 

June— Sept. 

Purple 

2 

Tagetes  (various)  .    .  . 

Marigold,  French 
and  African. 

2 

Vi&caria  oculata    .    •  . 

Viscaria.    .  . 

) ) 

Rose  . 

2 

Zinnia  (various)    .    .  . 

9  9 

Various 

1 

Some  of  the  above  kinds  of  annuals  having  an  extensive  number  of 
varieties,  the  following  enumeration  of  them  is  given,  to  aid  in  a  more 
general  selection : — 

CrERMAN  AsTSKS. — I.  Flesh  coloured ;  2.  Pale  Rose;  3.  Pale 
Blue;  4.  Dark  Blue;  6.  Rose  coloured;  6.  Pale  Lilac;  7.  Dark 
Red;  8.  Ash  Grey;  9.  White;  10.  Light  Blue;  11.  Dark  Blue- 
edged;  12.  Light  Red  and  White;  13.  Dark  Lilac ;  14.  New  Dwarf 
White;  15.  White  Anemone  Flowered;  16.  White  Quilled;  17. 
Striped  Red  and  White;  18.  Red  Anemone  Flowered;  19.  Mixed 
coloured  Anemone  Flowered ;  20.  New  Dwarf  Red ;  21.  Dark  Red 
and  White ;  22.  Light  Blue-edged  ;  ^3.  Yellowish  White  ;  24.  White; 
25.  Flesh-coloured;  26.  Light  Blue,  dark  ground;  27.  Pale  Blue- 
edged  ;  28.  Light  Red. 

German  Ten  Week  Stocks. — Russian  Stocks,  Close  flowered. — 

I.  Deep  Rose;  2.  Pale  Rose;  3.  Peach-coloured;  4.  Violet,  with 
White  spots ;  5.  Pale  Rose,  with  White  spots ;  6.  Dark  Grey ;  7. 
Flesh-coloured  ;  8.  Dark  Blue ;  9.  Peach-coloured  ;  10.  Light  Blue ; 

II.  Maroon;  12.  Light  Brick  Red;  13.  Carmine;  14.  Chestnut;  15. 
Light  Brown;  16.  Dark  Brown;  17.  Red  Brown;  18.  Dark  Cin- 
namon ;  19.  Cinnamoo,  Yellow  Crown;  20.  Light  Violet;  21.  Striped 
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Rosa  Centifolia;  22.  Frankfort  Red;  23.  Copper-coloured;  24.  Ash 
Rose ;  25.  Poppy  Grey  ;  26.  Pale  Grey  ;  27 .  Variegated  ;  28.  Dark 
Ash  coloured;  29.  Light  Maroon;  30.  Apple  Blossom;  31.  Pale 
Cinnamon ;  32.  Pale  Blue ;  33.  Rose  ;  34.  Poppy  Blue  ;  35.  Purple ; 
36.  Dark  Blue,  Wallflower-leaved. 

Distant  jUnotrtd. — 43.  Carmine;  44.  Giant  Scarlet;  45.  Flesh- 
coloured  ;  46.  Dark  Carmine  ;  47.  Dark  Blue  ;  48.  White  ;  49.  Light 
Blue ;  50.  Red  Gray  ;  51.  Chocolate ;  52.  Deep  Violet. 

Lats  Fxx)wkrino»  or  Autumn,  German  Stocks,  blooming  from 
August  to  November. — Close  flowered. — 53.  Violet;  54.  Copper, 
Widlflower-leaved ;  55.  Dark  Copper ;  56.  Light  Copper ;  57.  Car- 
mine, with  Wallflower-leaf;  58.  Violet,  with  Wallflower-leaf;  59. 
Dark  Maroon ;  60.  Flesh-coloured  ;  61.  Dark  Blue ;  62.  Peach  Blos- 
som ;  63.  Dark  Brick-coloured  ;  64.  Pale  Brick-coloured  ;  65.  Bright 
Carmine ;  66.  Carmine  ;  67.  White. 

Distant  flowered.— Red  Gray  ;  69.  Dark  Blue ;  70.  Dark 
Brown;  71.  Dark  Carmine;  72.  Pale  Blue;  73.  Dark  Violet;  74. 
Red  Grey;  75.  White;  76.  Red  Brown;  77.  Copper- colou  red ;  78. 
Cinnamon. 

German  Winter  Stock. — ^This  class  of  Stocks  is  similar  to  the 
English  Brompton  Stocks. — 79.  Pale  Rose;  80.  Carmine;  81.  Dark 
Blue;  82.  Pale  Blue;  83.  White;  84.  Brick-colour ;  85.  White 
Wallflower  ;  86.  Violet  Blue ;  87.  Giant  Scarlet ;  88.  Peach-colour. 

Zinnias.— 89.  White;  90.  Dark  Scarlet;  91.  Yellow;  92.  Dark 
Purple;  93.  Bright  Scarlet;  94.  Golden;  95.  Bright  Purple;  96. 
Violet;  97.  Red;  98.  Rose;  99.  Buff;  100.  Crimson. 

I  purpose  to  fiMrward,  for  insertion  in  the  next  Number,  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  the  mmit  showy  greenhouse  plants  which  will  flourish  in 
beds  in  the  open  air  during  summer,  and  afterwards,  a  similar  list  of 
perennial  border  plants. 


CULTURE  OF  CHOROZEMAS. 

BT  THE  MANAGER  Ot  A  FLOaAL  XSTABLISHXEMT. 

This  ia  a  lorelj  and  beautiful  genus,  profuse  in  blooming,  striking  in 
its  varied  colours,  and,  like  all  the  pea-shaped  class  of  flowen,  is  highly 
interesting.  Some  years'  practical  attention  in  propagating  and  gene- 
Til  management  of  an  extensive  stock,  enables  me  to  give  in  detail 
some  useful  information  thereupon. 

Cuttings  should  be  taken  of  the  young  shoots  when  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  cutting  them  off  entire,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  old 
stem  producing  them.  This  old  portion  usually  sends  forth  roots  freely, 
inserted  in  the  usual  sand  used,  and  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  plunged 
in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  When  well  rooted,  they  are  potted  off  singly 
into  GO-sized  pots,  a  free  draini^,  and  in  a  compost  of  one-^lf 
ttafy  peat,  one-quarter  of  old  decomposed  cow-dung,  and  the  remain- 
ing qtiarter  of  white  sand,  pieces  of  charcoal,  charcoal  dust,  bits  of 
pots  or  sand-atone,  Ao.  The  plants  are  placed  for  about  ten  days  in  a 
cloie  tnmey  then  removed  to  a  situation  in  the  greenhouse,  &c.,  placed 
Mr  the  glaa*  or  in  a  draught  of  wind.    The  plants  are  repotted  in 
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proportionate -sized  pots,  as  required,  always  using  the  materials  of 
compost  in  a  chopped  or  rough  state.  Plants  that  are  arrived  at  a 
moderate  size,  of  the  large-leaved  kinds,  require  more  water  than  the 
others,  and  to  them  I  give  occasionally  manure  water.  I  never  expose 
the  plants  to  the  open  air,  as  is  done  to  greenhouse  stock  in  general, 
biit  retain  them  in  the  house  uniformly,  also  shading  them  from  the 
sun,  which,  when  powerful  upon  them,  is  very  injurioas.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  autumn  less  water  is  supplied,  as  it  is  an  essential  to  success. 

It  is  an  essential  to  success,  as  the  autumn  approaches,  gradually  to 
give  less  water,  for  if  an  abundance  were  continued  when  the  general 
growth  had  ceased,  it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  delicate  fibrous  roots, 
and  speedily,  often  suddenly,  the  entire  plant.  Especial  attention  to 
this  matter  in  their  management  should  be  given.  Those  kinds  which 
grow  thin  of  shoots  and  erect  habit,  and  somewhat  liable  to  become 
naked,  may  readily  be  kept  bushy  by  pinching  off  the  ends  of  the 
shoots  which  induces  the  production  of  laterals.  By  the  above 
management,  vigorous,  never-failing,  healthy  plants  are  maintained. 


ROSES  OF  SPECIES; 

REQUIRED  VARIATIONS  IN  THEIR  CULTURE. 
BT  ROSA. 

In  the  many  excellent  observations  on  the  cultivation  of  the  rose,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Cabinet  and  other  works  on  horticulture,  I  have 
frequently  observed  that  the  rules,  [though  most  excellent  in  them- 
selves, as  applied  to  many  species  of  roses,  have  usually  been  too 
general,  and  have  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  considering  most 
species  as  requiring  the  same  modes  of  treatment,  while  the  great 
difference  in  the  habits,  nature,  places,  and  manner  of  growth  seem 
to  me  to  point  out  important  variations  in  the  soil,  situation,  and  mode 
of  cultivation  required  by  many  of  the  different  species.  I  therefore 
would  state  some  of  the  differences  and  places  of  growth,  in  a  wild 
state,  of  some  of  the  species,  and  the  variations  that  they  seem  to 
suggest  in  the  culture.  Though  plants  are  greatly  altered  by-  culture, 
yet  they  generally  retain  a  considerable  bias  to  the  soil  and  situation 
■for  which,  by  nature,  they  are  formed :  and  it  is  usually  within  a 
certain  range  only,  of  what  I  would  call  their  natural  habits,  that  they 
are  capable  of  improvement  by  cultivation. 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  difference  which  there  appears  to 
me  to  be  among  some  of  the  species  of  roses,  I  shall,  to  make  myself 
better  understood,  separate  the  genus  into  five  divisions. 

In  the  first  division,  place  JRosa  spinosissima  and  its  varieties  ;  the 
JR.  lutea,  sulphurea  and  cinnamoneay  which,  from  tiieir  slender  shoots, 
'  small  and  numerous  thorns,  and  fibrous  roots  growing  very  near  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground,  are  all,  I  believe,  plants  in  their  wild  state 
g^wing  on  heaths  and  places  where  there  is  but  little  depth  of  soil, 
and  are  surrounded  only  by  plants  of  a  low  stature ;  they  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  require  to  be  planted  in  an  airy  situation,  and  not  to  need 
much  depth  or  strength  of  soil ;  as  in  their  natural  places  of  growth, 
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they  are  exposed  to  the  browMng^  of  cattle,  and  we  find  them  to  bear 
much  cutting  and  shortening  of  their  shoots. 

Id  the  second  diviaion  I  include  the  numerous  varieties  of  Rosa 
proTincialis,  centifolia,  gallica,  and  muscosa.  The  varieties  of  these 
species  are  so  numerous,  that  this  division  contains  the  greatest  number 
18  well  as  man^  of  the  most  beautiful  roses ;  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
plsnts  which,  judging  from  their  manner  of  growth,  have  in  their 
natuial  situaUons  to  contend  with  high  grasses  and  other  strong  grow- 
•  iog  perennial  plants ;  when  overpowereid  by  these,  they,  as  it  were, 
remove  by  sending  out  roots  near  the  surfiu^e  of  the  ground,  which, 
when  they  reach  a  more  airy  spot,  throw  up  suckers,  these  exhaust  the 
old  plant,  and  form  a  new  one  in  a  better  situation;  the  roots  of 
this  divinon,  though  less  fibrous  than  those  of  the  first,  yet  are  so 
much  so,  and  grow  so  near  the  surfiu^  of  the  ground,  as  not  to  require 
either  a  strong  or  deep  soil.  It  is  to  the  roses  of  this  division  that  the 
roles  usually  given  for  the  cultivation  of  roses  chiefly  apply,  particu- 
larly those  for  cutting  the  last  year  shoots  to  a  few  inches  in  length, 
and  removing  the  stems  when  three  or  four  years  old. 

The  third  division  consists  of  Rosa  villosa  rubiginosa,  moschseta 
alba,  damascena,.  and  canina:  the  roses  of  this  division  have  much 
stronger  roots  than  the  others,  and  strike  much  deeper  into  the  earth. 
The  place  of  their  growth  in  their  wild  state  is  among  large,  strong 
growing  shrubs  and  trees ;  they  therefore  require  a  much  stronger  and 
deeper  soil,  and  a  less  airy  situation  than  the  two  former  divisions. 
They  do  not  need,  nor  bear  so  much  pruning  of  the  shoots ;  indeed, 
some  of  these  epedea  nie  often  rendered  less  productive  of  flowers  for 
a  year  or  two,  by  too  much  cutting ;  and  the  main  stems  of  some  of 
them,  the  R.  villosa  for  example,  will  send  out  good  blooming  shoots 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  with  only  a  moderate  occasional  pruning 
to  keep  the  plant  in  proper  form  and  bounds. 

The  fi^urth  division  consists  of  Rosa  arvensia,  sempervirens,  Banksiae, 
and  muitiflonu  These  roses,  in  their  natural  state,  trail  along  the 
ground,  or  support  themselves  by  bushes  growing  near  them,  they 
Uierefbre  do  not  require  a  very  airy  situation  :  their  roots  are  strong, 
but  not  so  strong  as  some  of  those  of  the  last  diviaion,  and  therefore 
seem  to  require  rather  a  lighter  soil ;  they  must  be  supported  or  nailed 
against  a  W9IL 

The  fifth  division  consists  of  Rosa  semperflorens  and  indica.  The 
sudden  and  rapid  way  in  which  these  roses  send  forth  their  shoots  im- 
mediately on  a  change  from  cold  to  heat,  points  them  out  as  growing 
in  their  wild  state  on  mountains  covered  with  snow  a  part  of  the  year, 
and,  like  other  natives  of  such  places,  with  rapidity,  taking  advantage 
of  an  interval  of  warmth  to  grow,  bloom,  and  ripen  their  seed. 

I  shall  be  highly  gratified  if  any  of  the  foregoing  observations 
should  tend  to  make  any  of  your  readers  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  of  plants,  which  certainly 
ccmsists  of  the  moat  beautiful,  elegant,  and  lovely  flowers  in  existence, 
and  which  in  every  country,  where  thiey  will  grow,  are  universally  es- 
teemed. 
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BORONIA  SERRULATA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Streatham  Gardener's  Society,  Mr.  Hale  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.      He  observed,  that  the 
Boronia  serrulata,  with  its  fragrant  pink  blossoms,  was  a  very  valuable 
plant  for  drawing  rooms,  &c.    He  had  had  the  plant  under  his  care  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  as  the  result  of  his  long  acquaintance,  he  was 
enabled  to  offer  the  following  remarks: — Cuttings  will  root  freely  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bell  glass  ;  the  soil  should 
be  rich  peat  and  sand  silled  through  a  fine  sieve;  when  they  are  rooted, 
they  are  to  be  potted  off  into  three-inch  pots,  which  are  well  drained 
with  potsherds  and  turfs  ;  they  are  then  placed  in  a  frame  where  the 
temperature  averages  from  50  to  60  degrees,  and  are  kept  shaded  from 
the  sun.  As  soon  as  their  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  admitting  no  air  for  the  first  fort- 
night, and  shading  from  the  mid-day  sun ;  water  must  be  used  very 
tsparingly  for  a  week  or  two.    To  grow  large  plants,  commence  shifting 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  month  of  February  or  March,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  plants.    The  peat  should  be  used  as  coarse  as  the 
«ize  of  the  pots  will  allow,  with  plenty  of  sand  intemiixed.    The  plants 
which  have  been  kept  for  blooming  may  be  shifted  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  fall ;  then  place  them  in  a  vinery  or  pit  for  a  fortnight, 
adopting  the  same  precautions  as  already  mentioned  ;  by  this  time  3iey 
may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame,  where  they  are  to  remain  for  the  next 
three  months.    When  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  care  must  be  taken  to 
stand  them  in  a  situation  where  there  is  no  draught,  as  they  require  very 
little  air  and  water- during  the  winter  months.    To  convince  the  mem- 
bers that  the  plants  sustain  much  injury  by  standing  in  the  draught,  if 
they  do  not  die,  Mr.  Hale  exhibited  two  plants,  one  in  a  green,  healthy 
condition,  and  the  other  in  a  brown  state ;  this  latter  he  attributed  to 
the  plant  standing  near  a  cracked  pane  of  glass ;  if  left  in  this  state  any 
considerable  time,  they  very  seldom  recover  so  as  to  attain  anything 
like  perfection.    By  strict  attention  to  the  treatment  recommended, 
plants  may  be  brought  to  a  great  size  in  a  short  time.    Like  many 
other  plants,  it  has  now  become  greatly  neglected,  in  consequence  of 
continued  failures.    Mr.  Claridge  could  bear  testimony  to  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  of  Mr.  Hale's  Boronias,  and  also  to  his  continued 
success  in  striking  cuttings  for  several  years  past.  Mr.  Brown  had  also 
seen  them  propagated  with  great  success  by  the  plan  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hale.    Mr.  Taylor  had  grown  the  Boronia  for  several  years,  and 
had  flowered  them  pretty  well,  but  not  equal  to  Mr.  Hale's  plants, 
neither  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage  nor  in  the  size  of  the  plant. 


DOUBLE  FLOWERS. 

What  mistaken  means  are  employed  for  obtaining  these,  and  how 
many  erroneous  circumstances  are,  up  to  this  very  day,  says  the  Revue 
Horticole,  admitted  to  explain  the  cause  of  doubleness  in  certain  flowers  f 
Thus,  for  example,  many  gardeners  pretend  that  to  obtain  double 
Brompton  Stocks,  you  must  gather,  the  seeds  exclusively  from  those 
flowers  which  are  the  most  double.     What  influence  can  these  flowers 
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have  when  entirely  deprived  of  all  the  organs  of  generation  ?  None 
whatever.  To  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  must  make  practice  agree 
with  theory.  Every  gardener  who  sows  seed,  wishes  to  obtain  plants 
with  double  flowers,  80  as  to  obtain  blossoms  which  produce  the  greatest 
effect.  Every  double  plant  is  a  monstrous  vegetable.  To  produce 
this  anomaly,  we  must  attack  the  principle  of  its  creation,  that  is  to 
say  the  seed.  This  being  granted,  let  us  examine  in  what  way  these 
seeds  ought  to  be  treated.  If,  ailer  having  gathered  the  seeds  of  Mal- 
,  comia  annua,  or  Ten- weeks  Stock,  we  sow  them  immediately  aflterwards, 
the  greatest  number  of  the  seedlings  will  produce  single  flowers,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  preserve  these  same  seeds  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  then  sow  them,  we  shall  find  double  flowers  upon  nearly  all  the 
plants.  To  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  say,  that  in  keeping  a  seed  for 
several  years,  we  fetigue  it  and  weaken  it.  Then,  when  we  place  it  in  a 
suitable  soil,  we  change  its  natural  state,  and  from  a  wild  plant  make  it 
a  cultivated  one.  What  proves  our  position  is,  that  plants,  in  a  wild 
state,  shedding  their  seeds  naturally,  and  sowing  them  as  soon  as  they 
fill!  to  the  ground,  yet  in  a  long  succession  of  time  scarcely  ever  produce 
plants  with  double  flowers.  We  think  then,  afler  what  we  have  said, 
that  whenever  a  gardener  wishes  to  obtain  double  flowers,  he  ought  not 
to  sow  the  seeds  till  after  having  kept  them  for  as  long  a  time  as 
possible.  This  practice  ought  to  be  observed  with  all  plants  that  we 
wish  should  produce  double  flowers,  for  all  varieties  of  the  Brompton 
Stocks,  Pinkj,  &c.  As  to  Brompton  Stocks,  Ten-week  Stocks,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  flower  them  well  they 
should  be  sown  in  autumn  in  well-worked  soil,  taken  up  when  the  cold 
weather  comes,  and  kept  under  a  frame  during  the  winter.  In  the 
^ring  they  may  be  planted  out  again,  when  they  will  flower  magnifi- 
cently, and  yield  an  abundant  hiu*vest  of  seeds.  If  you  have  not  a 
frame  at  your  disposal,  you  may  obtain  the  same  result,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  at  the  end  of  February,  under  a  south  wall,  for  example.  The 
principles  that  we  admitted  above  are  just  as  applicable  to  Melons  and 
all  plants  of  that  family.  We  admit,  like  many  other  observers,  that 
Melon  plants  obtained  m)m  seeds  the  preceding  year  ought  to  produce, 
and  do  produce,  really  very  vigorous  shoots,  with  much  foliage ;  but 
very  few  fruitful  flowers  appear  on  such  plants,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  we  sow  old  seeds,  we  obtain  an  abundance  of  very  large 
fruit  In  &ct,  in  all  varieties  of  the  Melon  the  seeds  should  always  be 
kept  from  three  to  eight  years  before  being  sown,  if  we  would  obtain 
fine  fruit,  and  plenty  of  it. 


PROPAGATION  OF  THE  CALAMPELUS  SCABER 

(ECBEMOCA  EFUB)  . 
UY  LUCY. 

In  the  month  of  January,  place  an  old  plant  in  a  vinery  or  hot  bed,  so 
M  to  get  it  to  break ;  when  the  shoots  are  about  three  inches  long  take 
tbem  ofiT  with  a  sharp  knife,  being  careful  to  take  a  small  piece  of  the 
old  bark  with  the  cuttings,  and  plant  them  in  light  vegetable  mould 
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and  sand  under  glasses ;  they  will  qiiiokly  strike  root,  and  in  a  month 
will  be  fit  for  potting ;  the  composition  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
rotten  dung,  leaf-mould,  and  loam.  Plants  raised  this  way  from  ont- 
tings  will  flower  well  the  first  year,  when  those  raised  from  seed  will 
not  blossom  till  the  second  year.  In  raising  firom  seed  it  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  placed  in  the  green-house ;  the  plants  will  be  fit 
Ibr  potting  in  the  spring. 


DISCOVERY  OF  PROCESS  TO  PRESERVE  FLOWERS. 

Among  the  recent  scientific  discoveries,  we  are  informed  that  Dr. 
Fascale,  a  chemist  at  Westeras,  in  Sweden,  has  announced  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  his  discovery  of  a  process  for  pre- 
serving flowers  in  their  natural  condition.  He  sent,  it  is  stated,  some 
Roses  which  he  assures  the  Academy  were  prepared  by  him  in  1844. 


CLEMATIS  SIEBOLDII  (Bicolor). 

BT  AN  EXHIBITOR. 

«  Although  this  beautiful  flowering  plant  will  grow  tolerably  freely  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country,  yet  when  it  blooms  they  are  comparatively 
small,  and  nearly  entirely  white ;  but  when  grown  in  a  warm  pit  frame, 
the  green-house,  or  conservatory,  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  have  a 
delicate  tint  of  sulphur  over  the  white  and  the  almost  black  centre, 
producing  a  handsome  contrast,  and  rendering  it  very  ornamental.  It 
does  equally  well  trained  against  a  pillar,  trellis,  or  grown  in  a  pot  and 
coiled  round  a  wire  framework.  I  have  had  360  flowers  upon  a  plant 
at  one  time.  My  mode  of  treating  is  the  following.  The  plant  always 
flourishes  best  when  raised  from  layers,  or  cuttings,  not  grafted  upon 
the  root  of  another  kind. 

In  December  I  pot,  or  re-pot,  the  plant,  giving  it  a  liberal  drainage, 
over  which  is  laid  some  pieces  of  chopped  turf.  The  plant  is  divested 
of  its  former  soil,  the  roots  are  coiled  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
as  the  compost  is  filled  in  they  are  spread  in  the  compost  around  the 
sides ;  when  completed  I  prune  in  the  branches  to  about  8  or  10  eyes, 
and  place  it  in  warmth  for  a  week  or  10  days,  then  remove  it  to  a  cool 
pit,  till  the  end  of  March,  when  I  place  it  in  the  green-house,  giving  it 
a  frequent  syringing,  <Ssc.,  and  the  vigour  and  beauty  it  displays  is 
much  beyond  what  I  have  seen  in  any  other  plant. 


SLUG  GUARD. 

To  repel  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  snails  on  plants,  it  is  stated  in 
Johnson* s  Gardeners*  Almancu:  that  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Winchester  gas- 
works, employs  a  simple  and  eflectual  remedy  by  encircling  the  rim  of 
each  pot  with  a  piece  of  horse*hair  rope,  partially  cut  across  its  strands. 
The  bristles  start  forward  and  present  a  eikevaux^de-frieze  which 
neither  slugs  nor  snails  can  surmount.  It  is  very  durable,  may  be  osed 
to  protect  any  plant,  and  is  rather  ornamental. 


Afi  ftMtteecfmiiiallarlettltuml  Calemkr  Jbr  this 
iQOiith  mmt  to  a  certain  exte&t  be  act^fl  upon  m  it 
relates  to  open  air  operations,  coal-pits,  framea,  &c,,  only  as  the 
weather  is  fiivourable  for  the  operations  detailed.  If  the  weather  con- 
tinues severe  sufficient  protection  must  be  given,  as  during  last  month, 
to  all  tender  things.  Any  alterations  of  ground  or  planting  trees  should 
be  completed  early  as  possible ;  and  the  collection  of  soils,  manures, 
&C.,  to  form  composts,  be  laid  on  heaps — turn  former  heaps,  &c.  If 
there  be  Rose-trees  to  plant  this  season,  they  ought  to  be  done  during 
the  present  month,  or  their  growth  will  be  hazardous  if  deferred  to 
March,  and  even  if  they  live  they  do  not  thrive  well  during  the  summer. 
Give  a  good  top  dressing  now  to  established  plants  of  well  rotted 
manure.  Prune  the  hardy  kinds.  Perennial  and  biennial  border 
flowers  should  be  divided,  if  required,  planted,  <&c.  Turf  may  be  laid 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Take  the  first  opportunity  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  to  plant  Hanuncultues  and  Anemonies  in  the  prepared 
beds,  placing  them  at  five  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep 
from  the  crown  to  the  surfiu^e,  and  if  the  soil  be  dry  gently  press  the 
surfiice  with  a  flat  board.*  The  sharp  frosts  of  this  season  will  have 
greatly  benefited  the  beds  by  purifying  tlie  soil.  Auriculas  and  Poly^ 
OHtkuses  should  have  a  portion  of  the  old  surface  soil  taken  away,  and 
be  replaced  by  a  good  earthing  up  of  rich  compost,  this  will  be  re- 
quired about  the  last  week  in  the  month.  TliHpg  having  made  ap- 
pearance above  the  ground  will  require  especial  attention,  especially 
in  giving  secure  protection  from  sudden  frost.  Bear  in  mind  that  on 
the  attention  paid  to  them  from  this  period  depends  their  afWr  success. 

The  continued  frost  of  last  month  would  not  permit  much  fresh  air 
being  admitted  to  late  potted  Carnations  and  Picotees ;  on  every  ft- 
vourable  occasion  now,  therefore,  do  not  neglect  to  afTord  abundance,  as 
it  will  retard  premature  growth  and  materially  promote  vigour  here- 
after. Beds  of  Pinks^  Uectrtseage,^  and  autumn  planted  Ranunculuses 
should  have  particular  attention  both  as  to  protection  from  fh)st,  and 
the  stems  of  the  plants  being  firmly  secured,  also  the  surface  of  the 
bed  lightly  stirred  up.  Wlien  strong  frost  subsides,  and  the  gravel 
walks  m  thawed  they  are  geiterally  very  light  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inchoB ;  where  the  surface  gravel  requires  to  be  loosened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  it  some  new,  it  is  in  that  thawed  state  performed 
vay  raadilj,  aod  to  do  it  then  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  ex- 
ptnie  which  would  be  incurred  at  a  more  advanced  season.  I^ow  is 
tke  period  for  making  a  plan  of  the  flower  garden,  parterre,  &c.,  and 
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to  mark  each  bed  with  the  kinds  required,  and  then  to  prepare  a  stock 
to  furnish  accordingly. 

m  TBB  ro&czwo  ntaan. 

Sow  seeds  of  the  tender  annuals  as  Balsam,  Amaranthos,  Cockscomb, 
&c.,  in  pots,  and  the  half  hardy  kinds  as  Asters,  Stocks,  «&c.,  either  iii 
pots  or  upon  a  bed  of  soil,  &c.  When  sown  in  pots  do  not  water  the 
surface  at  the  time,  but  after  a  few  days  if  the  soil  be  dry  a  gentle 
sprinkling  may  be  given,  and  afterwards,  till  the  plants  are  up,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  moist,  for  when  onee  softened,  if  the 
seeds  become  dry  destruction  soon  follows.  Gardenias  should  be  forced 
DOW,  as  also  other  similar  plants.    (See  list  in  Stove  department.) 

Cuttings  of  Hemimeris,  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Lotus,  Ana- 
gallis,  and  such  like  plants  for  the  open  beds  in  summer  should  imme- 
diately be  struck,  or  the  plants  will  be  too  weak  to  answer  the  purpose. 
If  parts  of  cuttings  were  put  off  in  autumn  they  should  now  be  potted 
off  singly  into  small  pots,  they  will  then  be  well  established  by  turning 
out  time ;  any  long  ones  amongst  them  should  be  stopped  to  induce 
laterals  and  make  bushy  plants. 

Dahlia  roots  should  be  immediately  put  to  force  ;  if  increase  is  re- 
quisite, take  off  the  shoots  when  about  four  inches  long. 

Dahlia  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  only  just  covered.  Lobelias, 
too,  should  be  potted  singly  at  the  close  of  the  month  to  have  them 
vigorous  by  turning  out  time.  Boxes  and  pots  of  Mignonette  for  suc- 
cession should  be  sown.  Achimenes,  Gesnerias,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  should 
be  introduced  to  incite  their  immediate  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  pushed,  pot  them,  singly  or  otherwise,  as  desirable.  Ama- 
ryllis, &c.,  may  be  excited  in  like  manner.  Hyacinths,  &c.,  ap- 
proaching bloom,  must  be  placed  in  an  airy,  light  situation,  and  to 
those  in  glasses  give  a  change  of  water  every  three  or  four  days.  At 
the  closing  part  of  the  month  pot  singly  Tigridia  pavonia,  and  T. 
conchiflora  into  small  pots.  Sow  immediately  in  pots  seed  of  the 
Chinese  Primrose,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  pot  off  do  so  in 
a  rich  compost ;  keep  them  in  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  never  water 
them  over-head,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  rotted  off  by  its  remaining  in 
the  centre ;  care,  too,  is  necessary  not  to  give  too  much  at  the  roots, 
for  if  kept  wet  they  soon  become  sickly.  The  plants  properly  treated 
will  bloom  fine  the  same  season.  The  fringed  flowered  kinds  are  the 
best. 

nr  xn  cou>  nukMB,  o&BB»BomB,  4lo. 

Continue  to  preserve  all  inmates  of  the  cold  frame  in  as  quiescent 
state  as  possible.  In  all  cases  when  very  severe  weather  continues  for 
some  time,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  sashes  close,  and  perhaps  to  re- 
tain during  day  as  well  as  night  the  matted  covering,  much  caution  is 
therefore  required  to  avoid  destruction  by  damp.  Admit  air  in 
abundance  whenever  the  weather  permits,  and  occasionally,  when  a 
mild  day  presents,  clean  the  pit  throughout,  stirring  the  surface  a 
little,  also  scrupulously  remove  all  dead  leaves  and  branches  from  the 
plants.    Carefully  and  sparingly  give  water  now  and  then  as  abso< 
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hitdy  required  only.  By  observing  these  simple  rules  much  damp  and 
frost  too  is  easily  withstood. 

In  the  Greenhousej  &c, — All  air,  in  dry,  favourable  weather,  must 
be  admitted  so  as  just  to  keep  firost  out.  If  damp  a  gentle  fire  may  be 
applied  when  air  cannot  be  admitted.  Pelargoniums  to  be  superb  spe- 
cimens should  be  re- potted  into  their  blooming  pots.  (Read  the  several 
articles  on  their  culture  in  previous  volumes).  The  surface  soil  in  all 
pots  should  be  stirred  up,  it  tends  to  health.  Epacris,  Correas,  Coro- 
nillas.  Acacias,  Cinerarias,  and  other  plants  will  now  be  coming  into 
bloom,  water  seldom  as  possible,  but  when  given,  let  there  be  as  much 
as  will  moisten  aU  the  soil.  Ericas  will  still  generally  be  inactive, 
therefore  g^ve  but  little  water  as  required,  and  recollect  their  proper 
situation  is  in  the  most  airy  part  of  the  house.  Camellias,  too,  should 
occupy  an  airy  part,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  keep  the  soil  in  an 
equally  moistened  medium  state,  using  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to 
that  of  the  house ;  if  these  points  are  neglected  it  is  likely  the  flower 
buds  will  drop.  Alstroemerias,  Lilium  speciosum,  and  others  should 
be  re-potted.  Any  young  plants  which  have  filled  tlieir  pots  with 
roots  should  be  potted  into  larger  as  they  require  from  time  to  time. 
If  a  S3rringing  of  the  plants  over  head  be  really  necessary,  let  it  be 
done  in  the  morning  of  a  day  which  is  likely  to  be  fine,  and  air  be  ad- 
mitted fully. 

zar  TBB  BTOva. 

Old  plants  of  Fuchsia  corymbiflora  now  gently  pushed  on  will  come 
finely  into  bloom  by  the  first  week  in  May,  or  if  season  be  fine,  earlier. 
Exotic  seeds  should  now  be  sown  (see  articles  in  former  volumes). 
Successive  introductions  of  plants  forced  must  be  brought  in,  as  Roses, 
Lilacs,  Azalea,  Acacia,  Heliotropes,  Correa,  Coronilla,  Cineraria, 
Sweet  Violets,  Cactus,  Cyclamen,  Gardenia,  Justicia,  Eranthemum, 
Hone3r8uckle,  Pinks,  Gesneria  zebrina,  Nerium,  Mignonette,  &c.,  and 
pots  or  boxes  of  Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  Persian  Iris,  Crocus,  so  as  to 
have  a  constant  succession  of  bloom.  (See  remarks  on  Hyacinth  in 
Januaiy  Calendar).  All  the  plants  now  enumerated  are  suited,  too,  for 
a  warm  conservatory,  and  as  that  useful  appendage  is  often  contiguous 
to  a  room  they  are  doubly  charming  in  such  a  situation  at  this  early 
season.  Orchidaceous  plants  should  be  re-potted  now,  as  they  may 
require.  Take  care  that  a  due  proportion  of  moisture  is  maintained  in 
the  atmosphere,  although  most  of  this  tribe  require  to  be  quite  dry  at 
the  root  during  the  rest  season  ;  yet  they  still  require  a  somewhat  moist 
atmosphere. 


DOUBLE  FLOWERING  STOCKS: 

THEIB  PERPETUATION. 
BT  CLERICUS. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  raising  double 
flowering  Stocks,  and  after  pursuing  every  method  that  has  been  recom- 
mended there  is  unavoidably  disappointment  in  raising  from  seed.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  the  kinds  of  double  Stocks  I  already  possessed,  it 
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occurred  to  me  that,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  similar  plants,  I 
might  increase  them  by  striking  cuttings ;  I  therefore  had  a  quantity 
inserted,  and  nearly  every  one  struck  root.  As  soon  as  sufficiently 
rooted  I  potted  them  off  singly  into  small  pots ;  and  they  were  well 
established  before  winter.  I  kept  them  in  a  dry  cold  pit-frame,  free 
from  damp  and  frost,  and  in  April  planted  them  out  in  beds,  where 
they  bloomed  more  abundantly  than  those  which  were  raised  from  seed. 
This  process  I  repeated  last  year,  and  continued  to  the  present  with 
equal  success. 

The  idea  of  propagating  Stocks  from  cuttings  may  at  first  sight 
appear  tedious  or  tiresome,  but  it  will  not  be  found  so  in  practice ; 
besides,  there  are  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  which  are  not 
so  strictly  within  our  reach  when  propagating  from  seed,  viz.,  the  cer- 
tainty of  commanding  groups  of  this  lovely  fiower,  all  double,  and,  the 
equal  certainty  of  perpetuating  any  favourite  or  peculiar  variety.  I 
have  practised  two  methods  of  taking  cuttings,  and  with  equal  success 
in  striking  them ;  but  I  much  prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  as  I  find  the 
two  methods  produce  very  different  plants ;  that  which  I  consider  the 
best,  is  to  take  the  cuttings  when  the  plants  are  in  fall  bloom.  On  the 
fide-shoots  producing  the  flowers,  beneath  the  existing  corymb,  anoth^, 
and  frequently  two  other,  shoots  are  produced  ;  take  off  those  shoots  at 
their  lower  joint,  before  they  show  flower,  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  off 
the  two  lower  leaves,  insert  them  in  pots  half  filled  with  any  light,  rich 
compost,  and  treat  them  as  other  soft-wooded  cuttings. 
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Victoria  Rxoia. — We  have  directed  attention  to  this  magnificent  plant,  by  an 
extract  from  the  Botanical  Magazine,  amonest  onr  notes  on  new  plants  in  the 
present  number,  referring  our  readers  for  further  knowledge  to  the  magazine 
itself.  We  have  since  observed,  however,  a  re-issue  of  the  acooont  in  a  separatt 
and  smaller  form,  so  that  persons  who  are  not  regular  sabecribers  to  that  publica- 
tion may  easily  possess  it,  as  no  doubt  all  those  interested  will  do. 

Htdramoeas. — A.  S. — To  change  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  your  plants  should 
have  received  preparatory  treatment  Perhaps,  however,  you  may  yet  turn  them 
blue,  if  you  now  and  then  give  them  a  weak  solution  of  alum ;  we  faaye  known  it  ta 
succeed. 

Botanical  Drawings. — A  Student. — To  render  these  really  useful  they  should 
accurately  represent  all  the  characters.  The  best  method  of  rendering  the  pencilling 
permanent  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Cl&istie,  and  de- 
tailed in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  with  which  perhaps  you  may  not  be  femiliar. 
It  is  to  "  dissolve  pale  resin  in  spirit  of  wine ;  lay  the  pencil  drawing  on  its  face 
upon  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  brush  the  back  of  the  drawing  with  the  solution. 
This  penetrates  through  the  paper  in  a  few  minutes,  and  as  the  spirit  evaporates  the 
resin  is  deposited  as  a  varnish  on  the  drawine.  This  has  the  advantage  of  not 
cockling  the  paper,  which  aqueous  solutions  will  do  ;  and  as  the  brush  only  passes 
over  the  back  of  the  drawing,  none  of  the  pencil  marks  are  in  any  degree  removed. 
This  process  will  not  answer  with  drawings  on  card,  or  any  other  substance  too 
thick  to  be  penetrated  by  the  solution.  In  this  case  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass 
may  be  placed  in  a  shallow  dish,  the  drawing  being  passed  through  it  so  as  to  wet 
every  part  without  touching  it  with  a  brash.^' 


CHAS.  LOUIS  L'HBRITIER,  aFrenchautlioron  gardening,  con- 
ferred  the  generic  title,  Gloxinia,  to  commemorate  B.  P.  Gloxin, 
of  Cdmar,  a  German  botanist.  The  tribe  thus  distinguished  comprises 
plants  of  considerable  beauty,  highly  interesting,  and  when  in  full 
bloom  partictilarly  showy  and  ornamental :  they  are  also  easy  of 
managemoity  add  particularly  deserving  cultivation  wherever  practi- 
cable. 

The  verj  beaatifiil  inhabitant  of  our  hothouses  for  many  years, 
G,  maculaiaj  was  the  first  species  iutroduce<l  into  this  country,  and 
as  long  no  a»  1739.  It,  like  the  subsequent  species,  was  discovered 
in  South  America.  The  native  habitation  being  on  the  margin  of  dense 
woods,  whele  the  sur&ce  soil  of  such  situations  is  a  light  leafy  mould. 
An  intervening  period  of  seventy-six  years  occurred  before  another 
species  was  introduced,  viz.,  G,  speciosa  in  1815,  afterwards  G, 
eauUseem  in  1820,  and  G.  hirsutam  1824.  Subsequently  appeared 
G.  digitaUflora^  foxglove-flowered ;  G.  tuhijiora,  tube-flowered ; 
G.  discolor y  two-coloured  leaved  ;  G.  picta,  painted -leaved  ;  and  re- 
cently some  others.  This  accession  of  so  many  diversified  and  beau- 
tiful species  soon  presented  scope  for  the  attempt  to  raise  hybrids,  and 
the  result  has  been  successful  in  producing  several  highly  beautiful  and 
novel  varieties.  The  most  singular  and  distinct  of  all  is  the  one  we 
now  figure,  viz. : — 

GLOXINIA  FYFIANA— Me.  Fyfe»8  Gloxinia. 
Gesnmacea,    Did^namia  Gymnospermia. 

It  was  raised  from  seed  saved  in  1844,  by  Mr.  John  Fyfe,  gardener, 
&t  Rothesay  in  Buteshire.  It  is  sup[>o$ed  the  seed  was  obtained  from 
G,  maxima,  but  what  that  had  been  impregnated  by,  it  appears,  is  not 
known.  The  form  of  the  flower  and  its  erect  position  much  resembles 
the  lovely  spring  Gentianella.    It  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  1845, 
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and  was  exhibited  in  September  at  the  Dunoon  Floricultural  Show, 
and  subsequently  at  other  places,  where  it  attracted  univers?al  atten- 
tion and  admiration,  by  its  differing  so  widely  from  every  other  kind 
of  Gloxinia,  and  the  flowers  being  so  strikingly  beautiful. 

Messrs.  Drysdale  and  Co.  nurserymen,  of  Glasgow,  purchased  the 
stock  of  it,  and  plants  may  be  had  of  them,  or  of  ourselves  as  their 
agent  for  its  sale  in  England,  by  the  first  week  in  April  next.  like 
the  other  Gloxinias  it  blooms  very  freely,  and  its  profusion  of  flowers, 
produced  through  the  summer  season,  form  a  delightful  ornament  for 
the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  stove,  and  give  it  an  especial  claim 
to  be  grown  in  every  one. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  attentions  in  floriculture  is  that  of 
raising  new  varieties  of  flowers.  The  Gloxinia  presents  an  ample  range 
for  experiment  and  additional  improvement  in  this  way.  The  ease  with 
which  the  impregnation  is  effected,  and  seed  obtained,  also  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  plants  blooming  so  speedily,  alike  invite  to  so 
pleasing  a  pursuit. 

Very  excellent  directions,  in  which  we  perfectly  acquiesce,  for  the 
culture  of  Gloxinias  have  recently  been  given  (January  Number^ 
P*  8,)  by  our  respected  correspondent,  Mr.  Wm.  Chitty ;  few  remarks 
are  therefore  necessary  on  this  occasion  on  that  particular.  In  a  com- 
munication, however,  we  have  received  from  another  correspondent, 
with  whom  the  genus  has  long  been  a  great  favourite,  are  some  inte- 
resting particulars,  additional  to  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Chitty, 
which  we  gladly  transcribe. 

"  I  have,"  says  our  correspondent,  "  devoted  some  attention  to 
raising  hybrids,  by  the  impregnation  of  the  most  distinct  sorts, 
and  have  been  rewarded  with  some  very  handsome  varieties.  I 
principally  impregnate  the  flowers  which  are  produced  at  the  early 
period  of  tlie  year,  by  which  selection,  I  obtained  well  ripened 
feed  in  the  summer,  and  thus  obtain  the  advantage  of  sowing  the 
seeds  immediately  they  are  ripe,  and  the  plants  form  tubers  of  a 
fize  that  season,  which,  without  injury,  endure  the  rest  period  of 
winter.  When  the  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  it  more  certainly 
vegetates  than  if  retained  till  the  following  spring.  I  sow  the  seed  in 
flat  pan-pots.  I  have  a  free  drainage,  use  a  turfy-chopped  sandy-peat 
foil,  the  surface  made  even  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  silver 
sand  spread  over  it,  upon  which  I  scatter  the  seed,  pressing  it  gently 
into  the  sand  and  sprinkling  over  it  just  as  much  sand  as  will  cover  it 
out  of  sight.  I  place  the  seed  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  covering  a  glass 
over  the  pot,  and  the  plants  soon  appear.  When  they  are  strong 
enough  to  transplant  I  pot  them  off  singly  into  small  pots.  The  kind  of 
compost  I  use  is  sandy  peat,  light  loam,  and  old  rotten  cow-dung,  equal 
parts,  but  Mr.  Chitty's  may  perhaps  be  better  than  mine ;  my  plants, 
however,  bloom  profusely.  I  replace  them  in  the  hot-bed  frame,  and 
encourage  their  growth.  About  October,  I  gradually  withhold  water, 
and  place  the  pots  either  in  the  shed,  or  cool  part  of  my  greenhouse, 
so  as  just  to  preserve  them  from  frost.  As  soon  as  signs  of  returning 
growth  are  evinced  the  second  season,  I  pot  the  tubers,  and  treat  them 
similar  to  my  older  kinds,  and  they  bloom  vigorously  that  year. 

Any  of  the  kinds  that  appear  likely  to  be  disdnct  and  fine,  and 
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I  desire  to  increMe,  I  do  it  readily  hj  the  following  simple 
processes.  By  scooping  out  the  leaf  with  its  bud  at  the  base  from 
the  parent  stem  or  trunk,  and  inserting  such  in  white  sand,  or 
sandy  peat,  at  the  side  of  a  pot,  pegging  the  same  securely  with  a 
hook-peg  as  is  used  in  layering,  they  quickly  root  and  soon  make  fine 
plants.  None  ever  fail  by  this  process,  and  I  prefer  it  to  any  other ; 
but  when  I  cannot  obtain  a  bud  with  the  leaf,  as  in  the  case  of  4 
present  or  two  I  had  of  a  particular  kind  where  no  bud  could  be  had, 
I  have  pursued  the  following  method: — 'A  pot  was  filled  up  with 
Bandy  peat  to  about  an  inch  from  the  rim,  over  it  was  laid  half  an  inch 
of  white  sand,  wliich  being  settled  with  watering,  I  took  the  leaf, 
severed  through  the  strong  nbs  thereof  in  a  few  places,  and  then 
^read  it  flat  over  the  &ce  of  the  sand,  the  rib  side  to  the  sand,  and 
secured  it  by  a  few  pebbles  of  ffravel  and  one  hooked  peg  to  fasten 
the  stalk.  This  I  placed  in  the  hot-bed  frame,  covered  it  with  a 
glass,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  cuts  made  tubers  were  soon  formed 
and  plants  obtained.  This  method  succeeds  too,  but  it  is  not  so  certain 
as  the  other  method,  and  much  longer  in  its  results. 

"  I  treat  my  blooming  stock  as  follows  : — Early  in  February  I  take 
one-fourth  of  my  roots,  pot  them  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  light 
loam,  sandy  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  one  year  old  rotten  cow-dung. 
This  compost  I  use  in  a  rough  state,  adding  a  free  drainage  of  broken 
pot  and  chopped  turf.  I  then  place  them  in  a  moist  stove,  near  the 
^lasB,  dtily  attending  to  future  culture.  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  three 
following  months  1  pot  an  equal  portion,  treat  them  as  the  others,  and 
by  this  means  extend  the  blooming  to  autumn. 

When  the  plants  have  ceased  to*bloom  I  gradually  withhold  water, 
so  that  the  tubers  may  have  the  proper  period  of  rest.  I  have  the 
four  portions  numbered,  so  that  No.  1,  planted  early  in  February,  is 
potted  first  the  following  season,  and  the  plants  become  habituated  to 
the  time  of  potting  and  period  of  blooming. 

By  pursuing  the  plan  above  stated,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Chitty's, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  and  profuse  blooming  tribe  of  plants  will  most 
amply  repay  for  the  attention  given." 

We  may  add,  the  mode  of  culture  detailed  by  our  correspondents 
applies  uniformly  to  G,  Ftffiana  and  all  other  kinds,  unless  we  except 
G.  maculataj  and  its  closely  allied  species,  G,  pallidiflora,  which, 
usually  flowering  at  a  late  period,  it  is  desirable  to  vary  the  treatment 
io  order  to  prolong  their  bloom.  To  accomplish  this  they  must  be 
somewhat  earlier  excited  into  growth,  and  as  they  root  rapidly  they 
require  repotting  twice  or  more.  If  placed  and  retained  in  a  higher 
temperature,  too,  than  other  kinds,  they  flourish  with  such  increased 
vigour  as  amply  to  reward  for  any  particular  attention  bestowed. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

BbOONIA  PUCHSIOIDE8 — FUCHSIA-LIKE  BeoONIA. 
Begoniacea, — MoruBcia  Pclyandria, 

Mb.  PraPiB  diaoorered  this  singular  and  beautiful  Begonia  on  the 
Oeasia  Mountaiiis  of  New  Grenada,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Royal 
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Gardens  of  Kew,  where  it  has  bloomed  in  the  stove.  It  is  profuse  in 
elegant,  rich  deep  scarlet  drooping  flowers. 

The  plant  grows  about  three  feet  high,  and  as  it  continues  in  bloom 
it  is  very  ornamental  for  several  months,  for  autumn  and  winter  too. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  distinct  addition  to  this  very  interesting  family  of 
plants  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection.  Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.y 
4281. 

Calanthe  curculiooides — Yellow-spiked  Calanthe. 
Orchidacea,  Gynandria  Afonandria. 
Discovered  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  from  whence  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
of  the  Hackney  Nursery,  obtained  it.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
spike  about  a  foot  long,  they  are  of  a  firm  waxy  nature,  and  what 
renders  it  quite  a  novelty,  is,  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
Figured  in  Bot,  Reg.y  p.  8. 

Chirita  Sinensis — Chinese  Chirita. 
Cyrtamdracea.    Didynanda  Angiospermia. 

Mr.  Fortune  sent  this  plant  from  China  when  employed  as  collector 
for  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  stemless 
Gloxinia,  the  flowers  rising  about  eight  inches  high,  and  the  blossoms 
are  produced  in  compound  corymbs.  Each  flower  is  tube-formed,  an 
inch  long,  with  open  mouth  divided  into  five  lobes,  and  the  colours 
purple  varied  with  red,  rose,  and  white.  It  produces  its  pretty  flowers 
freely,  and  well  merits  cultivation.  When  grown  in  the  stove  and 
placed  near  the  glass  it  thrives  best,  but  we  find  it  also  to  do  well  in 
the  warm  part  of  a  greenhouse. 

Epidendrum  plicatom — The  plaited  Epidendrum. 
Orchidacea,    Gynandria  Mtmandria. 

A  native  of  Cuba,  and  has  recently  bloomed  with  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
The  plaited  crenelled  lip,  is  very  singular  ;  it  is  a  rich  crimson  colour, 
as  are  the  petals  at  the  back,  but  green  on  the  inside,  beautifully 
spotted  with  crimson  ;  the  sepals  are  green,  slightly  tinged  with 
crimson.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  shortish  raceme. 

Epidendrum  pyriforme — Pear-fobmed  Epidendrum. 

This  plant  is  also  a  native  of  Cuba,  and  has  bloomed  with  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  Each  flower  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  the  lip  a  pale 
straw,  veined  with  crimson. 

Eriopsis  biloba — ^Two-LOBED  Eriopsis. 
Orchidaoeee,    Gynandria  Monandria, 

It  belongs  to  the  section  of  Maxillarida.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  long  spike  of  a  rich  orange  colour.  It  recently  bloomed  in  the 
collection  of  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  who  bought  the  fine  col- 
lection of  the  late  Mr.  Barker,  and  this  was  one  of  the  new  things 
therein. 
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Ertthbina  Bidwiulii — Mr.  Bidwill's  Cobal  Tbee. 
Legumnout,  Diadelphia  Decandria, 
An  hybrid  sent  from  Sydney  by  Mr.  Bidwill  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Manchester,  and  has  bloomed  at  Spoiforth.  E,  herbacea 
impregnated  by  E,  cristagalli,  produced  this  plant,  it  is  of  intermediate 
habit,  both  in  the  growth  and  flowers,  and  a  valuable  acquisition.  Its 
fine  spikes  of  rich  light  crimson  flower  are  very  ornamental. 

EXAGONUM  PUBGA — PuBOA,  OB  TeUE  JaLAP. 
Omvolvulacea,  PetUandria  Monogynia, 
This  plant  is  indigenous  to  the  Mexican  mountains,  and  has  bloomed 
luxuriantly  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  cultivated  in  a  cool 
frame.  It  is  a  twiner,  extending  many  feet  long,  and  flowers  are  of  a 
purplish-red  colour,  each  about  ,two  inches  across  the  mouth.  It  is 
known  in  some  collections  as  Ipomea  Jalapa. 

Hibiscus  Moscheutos — Musk  Hibiscus. 
Mahaeea.  Monadelphia  Polycaidria. 
A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  but 
seldom  seen.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  growing  about  four  feet 
high  and  blooming  in  September  and  October.  The  flowers  are  six 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  pretty  bluish  colour,  with  a  rich  crimson  eye, 
and  like  a  large  single  Hollyhock  in  shape.  In  North  America,  where 
the  plant  is  a  native,  it  grows  on  the  borders  of  marshes ;  in  thb 
country  it  appears  to  bloom  best  when  cultivated  in  a  pot  and  placed 
in  a  cool  frame. 

Ibis'setosa — Bbistle-tipfed  Ibis. 
Iridacea,    IHandria  Monogynia. 

It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  species,  a  native  of  Siberia,  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  blooming  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  handsome  lilac  colour,  ornamented  with  crimson  veins.  Each 
flower  is  about  four  inches  across.    It  is  in  the  Chiswick  Garden. 

NiPiLfiA  albo-lineata — White-lined  Nifhaa. 
Getneriacea.    Didynamia  Angiospermia. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much  like  those  of  Achimenes  picta  in 
size  and  form,  of  a  rich  dark  green  hue,  marked  with  white  lines  upon 
the  nerves,  and  produce  a  very  beautiful  eflect.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  small,  white  in  colour,  and  produced  numerously  in  a  ter- 
minal corymbous  head.  It  merits  a  place  wherever  the  Gesneria  and 
Achimense  are  grown. 

SmITHIA  PUBFUBEA  PUBPLE-FLOWEBED  SmITHIA. 

Legumimatt.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 
Discovered  in  Bombay  by  J.  S.  Law,  Esq.  It  has  bloomed  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  last  October.  It  is  an  annual,  erect,  branch- 
it^.  The  foliage  is  beautiHilly  pinnate,  like  some  of  the  Mimosas. 
The  flowers  are  small,  about  half  an  inch  across,  of  a  rich  purple  colour. 
They  are  produced  in  terminal  racemes. 
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WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THEIB  CCLTOBB. 

In  the  January  Number  of  the  Floricultural  Cabinet,  a  paper 
bearing  the  above  title  appears  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  correspon- 
dent, W.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Ballikilbe^  House,  and  we  are  glad  that 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  for  it  is  an  interesting  one 
to  the  florist.  The  British  Flora  is  onft  rich  in  beauties,  yet  we  find 
few  native  gems  in  the  garden  parterres,  and  even  little  taste  appears 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  these  few  ;  in  £tct,  in  many  instances, 
they  seem  to  have  been  chosen  at  random  without  any  re^eurd  to  their 
suitableness  for  garden  ornament.  There  are  many  of  our  British 
plants  peculiarly  well  suited  for  giving  gaiety  to  the  flower  border, 
both  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  beauty  and  neat  habit ;  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  floriculture,  in  the  eager  desire  for  foreign  novelties.  We  are  by 
no  means  ungrateful  to  those  florists  who  have  enriched  our  gardens 
with  the  showy  flowers  of  other  qlimes ;  only,  we  regret  that  the  en- 
thusiasm for  these,  should  be  the  means  of  excluding  our  native 
fiivourites;  we  regret  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  floral  gems 
of  our  own^  country  are  allowed  to  bloom  and  die  uncared  for  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  murmuring  rivulet  far  from  the 
homes  of  men ;  we  reg^t  that,  in  the  present  mr  advanced  state  of 
floral  art,  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  poet  in  the  following  lines,  is, 
in  regard  to  British  flowers,  as  true  as  that  day  they  flowed  from  his 
pen : — 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Tes,  many  a  fair  and  fragrant  flower  blooms  unseen,  and  diffuses  its 
delicious  fragrance  unfelt,  while  it  might  be  tending  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind ;  while  it  might  be  warming  our  hearts  with  its  owm 
beauty,  as  well  as  by  its  holy  and  sacred  associations,  for,  as  has  been 
happily  sung, — 

"  A  flower  is  not  a  flower  alone, 
A  thousand  sanctities  invest  it ; 
And  as  they  form  a  radiant  zone. 
Around  its  simple  beauty  thrown, 
Their  magic  tints  become  its  own, 
As  if  their  spirits  had  possess'd  it" 

And  this  sentiment  of  the  poet  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  children 
ef  our  own  woods  and  wilds,  for  many  of  them  are  invested  with  the 
sweetest  and  most  endearing  associations,  the  purest  thoughts  and  the 
holiest  feelings. 

It  is  presumed  unnecessary  here  to  urge  the  beauty  of  our  native 
wildlings;  that  has  never  been  disputed.  On  the  contrary  we  find 
them  extolled  and  eulogised  alike  by  botanist,  florist,  and  poet,  more 
than  ever  were  the  productions  of  tropical  climes.  And  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  amateurs,  and  not  amateurs  alone,  but  likewise 
gardeners,  will  take  up  in  real  earnest  the  cause  of  the  neglected 
native  genois,  and  transfer  many  of  them  from  their  woodland  homes  to 
the  garden  border  and  there  cultivate  them  with  care  and  aasuidity. 
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Mr.  Johnstone  hopes  the  ledies,  who  take  a  delight  in  the  floral  art, 
may  be  induced  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  sweet  wildlings.  It  would 
seem  somewhat  ungallant  in  us  not  likewise  to  invite  the  ladies  to  take 
an  active  part,  and  we  would  solicit  them  to  do  so.  But  we  bear  in 
miod  that  fidr  fingers  are  ill  fitted  for  tearing  up  roots,  and  that 
£ishionab1e  slippers  are  somewhat  unsuitable  for  scrambling  up  rocky 
heights  and  rugged  hills.  And  we  hope  that  considerations  of  that 
kind  may  induce  the  hardier  sex  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  move- 
ment. Being  ready  to  do  our  part,  we  propose  in  this  and  succeeding 
papers  to  analyse  the  British  Flora,  and  see  what  species  really  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  florist,  and  to  give  such  hints  as  may  occur  to 
us  on  the  system  of  cultivation  likely  to  prove  most  successful  for 
the  respective  qiecies ;  and  thus  to  present  our  readers  with  a  manual 
for  the  guidance  in  the  good  cause.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  com- 
prehend in  onr  list  all  the  beautiful  British  plants ;  but  only  those 
which  seem  peculiarly  eligible  as  objects  for  garden  ornament.  It  is 
a  fiu!t  very  well  known,  that  many  plants  which  have  a  most  beautiful 
appearance  when  growing  in  their  natural  situations,  lose  much  of  their 
beauty  when  cultivated  in  the  garden  ;  nay,  often  cease  to  be  objects 
of  admiration.  It  is  likewise  a  known  fact,  that  many  plants,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  their  habits,  are  very  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  some 
cannot  indeed  be  grown  at  all  in  ordinary  gardens.  With  the  plants  of 
neither  of  these  classes  do  we  propose  to  deal.  We  intend  to  treat  of 
those  only  which,  from  their  great  beauty  and  neat  habit,  appear  fully 
deserving  a  place  in  the  flower-garden,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  ntuation  in  which  they  generally  grow,  and  their  g^eog^phical  and 
local  distribution,  seem  likely  to  be  cultivated  with  success. 

1.  Anbhohe  MBMoaosA,  or  Wood  Anemone,  This  lovely  vernal 
flower  must  be  known  to  all  those  of  our  readers  who  indulge  in  occa- 
sional wanderings  in  the  woods  and  shady  dells,  for  in  such  situations  it 
raises  its  beautifully  delieate  blossoms  at  a  season  when  no  other  wood 
flower  appears,  and  seems  to  tell  us  that  it  will  soon  be  followed  by 
the  sweet  Primrose  and  Cowslip.  It  is  a  plant  quite  easy  of  cultiva* 
tion,  for  we  have  seen  it  cultivated,  although  we  believe  it  to  be  a  rara 
avis  in  gardens.  The  intrinsic  beauty  and  graceful  habit  of  this 
flower  render  it  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  every  flower-garden ;  but 
it  is  rendered  even  much  more  valuable  to  the  florist  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  flowering  at  a  season  when  flowers  are  scarce,  and  when 
there  is  little  life  in  the  borders,  it  fills  up  the  gap  betwixt  the  season 
of  the  Snowdrop  and  Crocus,  and  the  Primrose  and  Auricula.  It  has 
a  tuberous  root,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  common  garden 
Anemone,  and  the  root  may  be  removed  firom  the  woodland  to  the 
garden  border  at  almost  any  season.  The  best  season  for  removal  is 
the  autumn,  when  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest :  but  it  is  somewhat 
diflkult  to  find  at  that  season  in  consequence  of  the  plant  not  being  in 
flower  and  covered  by  the  luxuriant  herbage  around.  Although  di*- 
advantages  attend  the  transplanting  of  the  plant  in  the  spring,  when  in 
flower,  still  we  would  recomm^  that  season,  for  then  it  is  easily 
fbood,  and  there  is,  at  that  time,  no  chance  of  any  other  plant  being 
mistaken  finr  it.  It  should  be  planted  in  light,  not  over-rich  soil,  and, 
if  possible,  in  a  shady  border.    From  its  dwarf  habit  it  should  occupy 
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a  situation  in  the  front  or  lowest  row  of  plants  in  the  border,  and 
treated  in  a  way  much  similar  to  the  single  Anemone,  and  disturbed  at 
no  time  except  during  the  season  of  rest  (the  autumn  and  early  part  of 
winter),  when  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  and  transplanted  where  re- 
quired. 

2.  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  or  Pasque-flower  Anemone.  This  is 
a  very  handsome  species,  although  a  rare  plant,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  be  procured.  We  do  not  fear  but  it  would  succeed 
equally  well  with  A.  nemorosa  under  similar  treatment  as  we  have 
recommended  for  that  plant. 

3.  Meconopsis  cambrica.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  having 
bright  yellow  blossoms.  In  some  places  it  bears  the  vernacular  name 
of  "  Yellow  Tulip,"  and  in  others  that  of  "  Welsh  Poppy,"  although 
it  belongs  to  neither  of  the  genera  of  Tulipa  or  Papaver ;  it  is  how- 
ever nearly  allied  to  the  latter  genus.  Being  a  very  rare  plant  it  will 
be  difficult  to  be  procured  ;  but  those  living  in  the  vicinage  of  any  one 
of  its  few  localities  in  this  country  should  attempt  to  introduce  it  into 
their  gardens.  It  grows  (in  its  wild  state)  in  rocky,  shady,  and  moist 
places,  and  the  florist  should  be  guided  by  this  fact,  in  its  cultivation. 
It  is  perhaps  probable  that  it  may  not  succeed  well  in  the  exposed 
flower  border ;  but  it  really  deserves  a  trial  from  those  who  may  get 
handily  in  possession  of  plants  of  it.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  shady 
situation,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  border  lower  than  the  surrounding 
ground,  so  that  it  may  have  abundance  of  moisture.  If  any  reader 
succeeds  in  its  cultivation  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  fact. 

4.  Erophila  vulgaris  {Sj/nonyme :  I)raba  vema),  or  Common 
Whitlow  gr(zss.  This  is  a  lovely  little  annual  plant,  which,  in  spring, 
ornaments  old  walls  and  dry  banks  and  bare  rocky  places,  with  its 
beautiful  white  flowers.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  plant,  and  its  seeds 
may  be  gathered  abundantly  in  the  situations  it  frequents  if  looked  for 
in  the  months  of  May  or  June.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn  in 
small  masses  throughout  the  flowei  borders,  and  it  will  reward  the 
florist  with  a  profusion  of  bloom  throughout  the  ensuing  spring.  We 
have  never  seen  it  cultivated,  nor  does  it  appear  in  any  seed  list  which 
we  have  perused  ;  but  we  think  there  can  be  no  fear  of  it  succeeding 
well  if  a  dry  situation  is  secured  for  it.  It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
(from  its  neat  habit,  and  the  situations  in  which  it  generally  grows)  for 
ornamenting  an  artificial  rock  work. 

5.  Cheiranthus  cheiri,  or  Wild  Wallflower,  This  is  the  type 
of  our  common  garden  Wallflower,  which,  however,  cultivation  has 
rendered  a  very  distinct  variety.  The  common  wild  plant  is  very 
beautiful,  and  should  be  cultivated  for  contrast.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
rich  though  light  yellow,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  large  rockeries. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  ofler  remarks  on  its  culture,  as  it  should  be 
treated  in  every  way  similar  to  the  common  garden  sort.  Its  seeds 
may  be  easily  procured,  as  it  grows  abundantly  on  all  ruins  and  dry 
locky  places. 

6.  Trollius  EuROPiEUS,  or  Mountain  Globe  Flower,  This  is  a 
noble  flower,  and  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  florist,  although  it 
seems  to  have  hitherto  met  with  his  neglect ;  its  large  globular  golden 
yellow  blossoms  would  form  a  handsome  ornament  in  the  garden.  The 
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plant  grows  wild  in  mobt  hilly  pastures  and  morasses  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  of  Ireland,  and  throughout  Wales  and  Scotland  ;  but 
can  by  DO  means  be  reckoned  common.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  will 
succeed  well  in  the  garden  with  a  little  care.  It  should  be  removed 
in  the  spring  and  planted  in  a  sunny  but  not  very  dry  »ituation,  and  in 
soil  with  which  peat  has  been  liberally  mixed,  and  kept  well  watered 
until  fidrly  established.  It  grows  pretty  tall,  and  thus  requires  to  be 
placed  in  a  back  row  in  the  border ;  at  least  where  the  plants  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  respective  heights.  This  plant  will  well 
repay  a  little  care  and  attention. 

7.  Drosbha  ROTUNDiFOLtA,  or  Round-leavcd  Sundew,  This  is  a 
very  lovely  and  a  very  interesting  little  plant.  The  flower  is  small, 
and  by  no  means  showy ;  but  the  orbicular  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
covered  with  red  glandular  hairs,  each  of  which  bears  on  its  summit  a 
little  drop  of  a  viscid  and  pellucid  fluid,  making  the  leaves  appear  as  if 
covered  with  dew-drops,  and  giving  the  plant  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  viscid  fluid  exuded  from  the  glands  retain  insects  which 
chance  to  light  ou  the  leaves.  This  plant  is  not  suitable  for  cultivation 
in  the  flower  border ;  but  should  be  grown  in  a  small  pot  plunged  in 
light  earth  in  a  cool  frame  facing  the  east,  so  that  the  plant  may  not 
be  exposed  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  noonday  sun.  It  should  be 
planted  in  peaty  soil  and  attended  well  as  to  watering.  Drosera 
longifolia  and  Z>.  Anglica  will  thrive  well  under  the  same  treatment ; 
and  a  small  frame  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  three 
species  would  form  an  aCbactive  object. 


THE  RANUNCULUS. 

HOW  TO  OROW  IT.* 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  which 
the  garden  presents  is  a  well  cultivated  collection  of  Eanunculuses  in 
full  bloom.  To  grow  them  well,  however,  is  often  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  and  although  much  excellent  information  has  appeared  in 
our  own  and  other  publications  on  the  subject,  we  are  always  glad  to 
receive  the  details  of  additional  experience.  A  very  neat  and  cheap 
treatise  of  28  pages  has  just  appeared,  bearing  the  title  at  the  head  of 
this  notice,  to  which  we  give  our  entire  commendation.  Its  authors 
are  Messrs.  Tyso  and  Son,  the  celebrated  Ranunculus  growers  of 
Walling^ord,  and  we  know  of  no  one  to  whom  we  could  refer,  better 
qualified  to  afford  practical  information.  Cultivators  will  do  well  to 
avail  themselvies  of  it,  as  it  contains  all  the  directions  necessary,  con- 
veyed in  a  concise  and  explicit  manner.  One  short  extract  will  show 
its  style. 

The  foundation  of  all  good  culture  is  the  adaptation  of  the  compost 
to  the  natural  habitat  of  tlie  plant.  Experience  teaches  that  the  Ra- 
nunculus delights  in  a  rich  hazelly  loam,  as  the  top  spot  of  a  pasture, 

•  **The  Baaunculus,  bow  to  Grow  it ;  or,  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Caltiya> 
tion  of  this  Avoarite  Florist's  flower,  being  the  result  of  many  years'  experience." 
Br  Ttso  and  SoK,  Florists,  Wallinffford.  Jackson  and  Walford,  St  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  Londoo  ;  or  may  be  had  of  the  Authors. 
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of  rather  heavy  and  tenacious,  not  clayey,  qualities,  with  the  turf,  and 
lay  it  in  a  ridge  some  months  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times  befort 
use.  A  soil  from  a  pasture  abounding  with,  and  luxuriantly  sustaining, 
the  British  species  of  Ranunculus,  or  Butter-cups,  has  also  been  found 
congenial  to  the  Asiatic  species.  Decayed  stable  and  cow  dung,  in  equal 
quantities,  constituting  together  about  one-third,  added  to  two-thirds  of 
loam,  will,  when  mixed  and  tlioroughly  incorporated,  form  a  composi 
for  the  main  depth  of  the  bed  ;  reserving  a  portion  of  loam  sufficient 
to  make  a  top  layer  of  soil  two  inches  deep,  to  which  about  half  the 
above  stated  proportions  of  well  decomposed  manure  may  be  added. 
It  is  of  importance  that  the  tubers  should  not  be  placed  in  contact  with 
fregh  manure,  as  it  engenders  disease  in  the  roots,  and  consequent 
injury  to  the  plants." 


CULTURE  OF  THE  TUBEROSE 

(POLIANTHES  TUBEBOSA). 
BT  AMICUS. 

Observino  a  correspondent  requests  information  on  the  culture  of 
the  Tuberose,  and  having  grown  them  magnificent  specimens,  I  for<^ 
ward  the  following,  which  I  trust  will  be  found  useful  to  the  inquirer. 

Bulbs  of  the  Tuberose  are  annually  imported  from  Italy,  where  they 
are  grown  extensively  for  exportation,  as  Hyacinths  are  in  Holland* 
As  they  are  sold  very  cheap,  I  purchase  every  autumn,  having  never 
been  able  to  bloom  satisfactorily  those  bulbs  that  I  had  flowered  the 
preceding  year. 

Compost. — Equal  parts  of  well-rotted  cow-dung  and  light  sandy 
turfy  loam,  not  sifted  but  well  chopped  or  broken,  also  having  a 
liberal  drainage. 

Potting. — I  plant  them  early  in  November,  singly,  in  small  pota, 
placing  rhe  bulb  in  the  soil  about  two-thirds  deep,  pouring  a  little  sand 
around  it  to  save  it  from  being  bound. 

Treatment. — After  potting  they  are  placed  in  the  cool  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  and  early  in  February  taken  into  a  hot-bed  frame  of  tole* 
rable  temperature,  at  the  upper  side  thereof ;  here  I  allow  them  to 
remain  until  they  have  pushed  the  main  stem  to  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length.  As  they  push  onward  from  the  first,  I  gradually  allow  an 
increase  of  air,  to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up  too  rapid  and  so 
become  weakly.  If  the  pot  be  filled  with  roots  before  the  stem  attains 
the  height  named  I  repot  into  a  size  larger.  At  the  period  of  growth 
I  mention,  I  have  them  placed  in  a  cooler  situation  in  a  frame,  or 
warm  part  of  my  greenhouse,  repot  all  into  pots  six  inches  across,  and 
duly  attended  to  in  watering,  tying  up,  &c.  I  grow  specimens  four  to 
five  feet  high,  with  long  spikes  of  large  flowers.  Occasionally, 
I  give  them  liquid  manure,  which  materially  contributes  to  vigour.  I 
find  it  most  essential  to  success  to  promote  their  early  growth  in  a 
hot-bed  frame  as  described,  and  being  potted  in  November,  they  push 
roots  before  so  removed,  and  the  stems  thus  shoot  up  vigorous,  much 
more  so  than  if  newly  planted  in  February  and  at  once  taken  into  the 
hot -bed. 


MzamsnrTE. 
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Gbowim  n«  IN  THE  oPEif  AiB. — I  pot,  and  otherwise  promote 
iim  growth  of  the  bulbs  as  before-mentioiiedy  and  when  the  height 
described^  I  turn  them  out  of  pots  into  the  open  g^round,  having  a 
compost  nearly  a  foot  deep,  as  before  described.  I  have  a  verj 
sheltered  warm  situation  near  raj  sitting-room,  a  full  south  aspect, 
where  they  flourish  well  and  afford  a  most  delightful  fragrance  to  the 
Imnttes  by  opening  tlie  window.  A  south  aspected  border  under  a 
vail,  or  firont  of  a  greenhouse,  Sdc,j  is  alike  suitable.  I  find,  when 
growing  freely,  a  liberal  supply  of  water  is  requisite. 

I  have  usually  a  few  pknts  plunged  in  the  borders  of  my  pleasure- 
ground,  where  the  walks  are  most  frequented ;  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  and  is  delightfully  agree- 
able. 


MIGNONETTE: 

ITS  WINTEa  CULTURE. 

Few  flowera,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whiting  in  the  JoumcU  of  the 
IbrticQltaral  Society,  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquets  in  winter  and 
euly  spring  than  the  sweet-scented  Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata)  ;  it  is 
also  very  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  drawing-room  and  conserva- 
tory at  those  seasons  of  the  year.  Although  the  Mignonette  is  not  a 
delicate  plant,  yet  it  is  not  generally  seen  in  the  perfection  to  which  it 
might  be  brought  by  the  simple  method  of  culture  I  am  about  to 
describe.  To  flower  at  or  soon  after  Christmas  the  seed  should  be 
lown  in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  pots  of  any  convenient  size.  The 
soil  should  be  good  loam,  moderately  enriched  with  rotten  dung,  and 
kept  open  by  a  pretty  liberal  intermixture  with  old  mortar  or  lime 
rubbish.  It  is  essential  that  the  pots  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  upon 
the  drainage  a  handful  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pots, 
of  one  year  old  pigeon  s  dung  should  be  placed.  After  sowing  the 
seed  set  the  pots  where  they  will  not  require  frequent  waterings,  too 
much  moisture  being  extremely  injurious  to  Mignonette;  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  it  will  be  safer  to  place  the  pots  in  a  frame  or  pit, 
where  they  may  be  covered  by  the  lights  in  rainy  weather.    As  the 

enti  increase  in  size  they  should  be  gradually  thinned,  ultimately 
viog  three  or  five  in  each  pot.  The  prmcipal  point  to  be  attended  to 
now  is  judioious  watering ;  by  this  I  mean  giving  water  only  when  the 
plants  really  require  water,  and  then  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten 
the  whole  of  the  soil — not  dribbling  a  few  drops  over  the  plants  to-day 
lo  prevent  them  from  being  dry  to-morrow — a  practice  too  much 
followed  with  plants  in  pots.  Pinch  off  any  premature  flowers  that 
nay  appear,  keep  the  pota  free  from  weeds,  and  far  enough  asunder  to 
pievent  the  plants  firom  being  crowded,  and  when  they  are  removed  to 
winter  quarters,  set  them  near  the  glass  in  an  airy  situation.  A  few  of 
^  plants  might  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  or  other  situation 
lather  wanner  than  a  green-house,  to  come  into  bloom  a  little  earlier 
tlan  the  rest.  I  ba^^  recommended  the  seeds  to  be  sown  in  the  pots^ 
which  is  the  method  I  prefer ;  but  if  more  convenient,  a  sufficient 
number  of  self  sown  plants  might  be  taken  up  and  potted,  only  a  few 
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extras  should  be  put  in  to  allow  for  casualties,  as  the  Mignonette  trans- 
plants badly.  The  best  Mignonette  I  ever  saw  grow  was  ti*eated  in 
this  way ;  but  as  it  is  not  every  gardener  who  can  procure  pigeon's 
dung,  I  may  add,  that  guano  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute. 
This  admirable  fertilizer  must,  however,  be  applied  in  a  liquid  state, 
and  not  before  the  pots  have  become  well  filled  with  roots,  when  a 
small  quantity  of  guano,  given  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  will  increase 
the  vigour  of  the  plants  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  second  crop 
might  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  managed  in  the 
same  manner.  Single  plants  will  attain  a  large  size  in  32  or  24-sized 
pots,  if  the  main  branches  are  pegged  down  as  they  grow,  and  the 
flowers  are  kept  pinched  off  for  a  time. 


CHANGE  OF  COLOUR  IN  THE  HYDRANGEA. 

The  transformation  of  colours  in  the  Hydrangea  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Kyle,  a  gardener  at  Leyton,  in 
the  United  Gardeners*  Journal^  states  that  his  opinion  is,  any  soil 
will  change  Hydrangeas  to  blue,  more  or  less ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  has 
never  been  under  cultivation,  and  adds,  "  I  have  drawn  my  opinions 
from  the  following  facts,  than  which  I  must  say  nothing  can  better 
illustrate  this  freak  of  nature.  My  stock  of  plants  were  all  taken  from 
one  parent^  ^xi^  they  were  all  rose-coloured  when  grown  in  pots.  After 
growing  for  two  successive  years,  they  were  turned  out  into  different 
parts  of  the  flower-garden,  which  consists  of  different  sorts  of  soil,  and 
all  those  that  were  turned  out  where  the  soil  was  of  a  fertile  nature 
kept  to  the  original  colour,  but  those  that  were  planted  in  peat  pro- 
duced blue  flowers,  and  one,  that  produced  them  of  the  finest  blue  I 
have  ever  seen,  was  planted  in  a  red  tenacious  clay,  mixed  with  what 
is  termed  iron  mould.  Tlie  plant  certainly  was  a  little  screened  from 
the  hot  sun,  which  might  add  to  its  colour.  The  most  satisfactory 
instance  of  the  whole  was  in  the  case  of  a  plant  that  flowered  for  three 
or  four  years  after  being  planted  out  in  the  border,  and  always  true  to 
the  original  colour ;  but  as  we  had  occasion  to  make  a  small  piece  of 
rock-work  close  to  it,  a  mound  of  Epping  Forest  loam,  placed  there 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  rock-work  and  growing  the  plants, 
came  in  close  contact  with  the  stems  of  the  plant.  After  a  year  or  so, 
the  roots  of  the  Hydrangea  worked  its  way  into  this  loam,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  the  side  of  the  plant  nearest  to  the  rock-work  pro- 
duced blue  flowers,  while  the  other  side  continued  to  bear  them  of  the 
original  rose  colour,  and  this  has  occurred  for  four  or  five  years.  Last 
year  I  had  no  flowers,  as  they  were  all  cut  down  by  the  severity  of  the 
season.  I  intend  this  year  growing  some  of  the  Hydrangea  japonica 
in  peat,  to  see  the  effect  on  that  species.  I  hope  that  these  instances 
of  what  seems  a  mystery  to  our  limited  senses,  will  be  of  some  use  in 
throwing  light  on  this  subject.  The  whys  and  the  wherefores  cannot 
alter  the  facts  before  our  eyes.  That  there  b  a  cause  no  person  can 
doubt ;  but  I  leave  this  subject  for  some  one  more  able  than  myself  to 
grapple  with. 


8UMMEB  BOSES. 
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THE  DOUBLE  SWEET  VIOLET 

(viola  odor  ATA  PLENA). 
BT  A.  N.  F.  G. 

I  HAVE  noticed  articles  in  a  former  volnme  on  the  culture  of  the  much 
esteemed  Neapolitan  Violet,  but  I  do  not  think  the  plan  recommended, 
of  growing  the  plants  in  an  open  border  and  transferring  them  upon  a 
hot-bed  just  before  forcing,  a  good  one ;  it  gives  a  check  to  the  plants 
and  they  do  not  bloom  so  freely  or  near  so  fine  as  by  the  method  I 
have  for  the  last  four  years  adopted.  The  following  is  the  method  I 
have  pursued : — 

About  the  middle  of  April  I  place  half  a  yard  thickness  of  faggots, 
large  enough  for  the  sized  frame  I  purpose  to  place  over  it ;  upon  these 
I  lay  a  foot  of  mulchy  dung,  and  over  that  a  foot  of  good  rotten  manure, 
and  lastly,  six  inches  of  good,  rich,  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  equal 
parts,  not  sifted,  but  chopped.  The  materials,  of  course,  at  the  sur&ce 
have  a  due  inclination  to  the  sun,  &c.  I  take  good  stock  plants,  and 
plant  them  at  nine  inches  apart  over  the  entire  sur&ce,  duly  waterinff 
them,  &c.  through  the  summer,  not  allowing  suckers  to  be  produced 
beyond  three  inches  from  the  old  plant.  Early  in  October  I  take  off  a 
portion  of  sur&ce-soil  between  the  plants,  replace  with  a  little  fresh, 
put  the  frame  over  them,  and  give  every  attention  to  watering  and  a 
free  admission  of  air  in  dry  weather.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I  have 
a  lining  of  dung  and  leaves  placed  to  give  a  slight  warmth,  and  pro- 
tect the  sides  of  the  frame  with  straw  half  a  yard  thick,  closely  pressed 
down  ;  and  cover  at  nights  with  a  foot  thick  of  soft  hay,  and  a  covering 
over  it  of  asphalte.  By  this  plan,  and  giving  as  much  dry  air  as 
posnble,  I  avoid  the  usual  objection  of  injury,  by  damping  off  and 
weakening  the  plants  by  a  high  temperature.  My  plants  bloom  in  vast 
profusion  from  the  end  of  November  to  April. 


SUMMER  ROSES: 

THEIR  CULTIVATION  IN  POTS. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  observed,  in  Hivers^s  Rose  Catalogue^  the  best 
double  varieties  alone  ought  to  be  selected,  and  that  the  plants  should 
be  worked  on  stems  not  more  than  four  inches  high.  Plants  having 
roots  that  are  fibrous  and  compact  are  to  be  preferred,  because  they 
admit  of  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pots.  They  should  be  potted 
late  in  October,  or  early  in  November,  in  24-sized  or  8-incli  pots,  in  a 
compost  of  loam  and  rotten  manure,  or  loam  and  leaf  mould  and 
manure,  in  equal  quantities ;  if  to  a  bushel  of  this  compost  half  a  peck 
of  pounded  charcoal  is  added,  it  will  be  improved.  Afler  potting, 
they  should  be  placed  on  slates,  and  then  plunged  in  sawdust  or  old 
tan  so  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  mould  in  the  pots  is  covered  about  two 
inches  in  depth  wkh  the  materials  used  for  plunging.  A  sunny  ex- 
posed  situation  is  better  than  under  a  wall,  for  when  placed  near  a  wall 
the  branches  always  incline  from  it,  so  that  the  plant,  in  lieu  of  being 
round  and  compact,  as  it  ought  to  be,  becomes  one-sided.   In  February 
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following  they  may  be  pruned  in  closely,  t.  e.,  to  within  two  or  three 
buds  of  the  base  of  each  shoot,  and  remain  plunged  during  the  summer. 
Additional  vigour  may  be  given  by  removing  the  sawdust  or  tan  from 
the  surface  of  the  pots  in  March,  and  substituting  rotten  manure. 
During  the  summer  all  suckers  must  be  carefully  removed,  and  in 
June,  July,  and  August  all  luxuriant  shoots  shortened,  by  pinching  oflF 
their  ends,  and  superfluous  shoots  nipped  in  the  bud ;  so  that  each 
plant  is  made  to  form  a  neat  compact  bush,  not  too  much  crowded 
with  shoots.  If  this  is  properly  attended  to,  they  will  scarcely  require 
pruning  the  following  spring,  but  only  a  few  of  the  shoots  thinned  out, 
t.  e.,  entirely  removed.  Thes^e  plants  will  require  abundance  of  water 
in  dry  hot  weather  in  summer,  and  once  a-week  in  June  and  July  they 
should  be  watered  with  guano  water ;  one  pound  to  twelve  gallons  oif 
water  will  be  of  sufficient  strength.  If  not  placed  on  slates,  the  pots 
must  be  removed  once  a  fortnight,  to  prevent  the  roots  entering  the 
soil  underneath  the  pots,  which  will  give  them  much  additional  vigour: 
but  the  check  they  receive  when  removed  is  very  injurious ;  this  must, 
therefore,  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The  above  treatment  is  abo 
applicable  to  Moss  and  Provence  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  which,  whea 
required  for  forcing,  may  at  once  be  removed  from  the  plunging-bed, 
after  having  remained  there  one  summer,  to  the  forcing-house ;  those 
required  for  exhibition  only  may  also  remain  there  till  near  the  bloom- 
ing season,  when,  if  it  is  wished  to  retard  them,  they  may  be  placed 
under  a  north  wall,  if  to  accelerate,  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
grreenhouse,  or  to  any  pit  or  frame  under  glass. 


LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

This  plant  does  not  generally  succeed  well  when  grown  in  pots,  and 
removals  for  forcing  injures  it.  We  have  found  it  to  do  admirably 
as  follows : — We  had  three  small  beds  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  of  the 
size  of  a  one  light  frame,  and  over  one  bed  the  frame  was  plac^  early 
in  October.  About  a  month  afterwards  a  tolerable  sized  trench  was 
made  all  round  the  frame,  and  it  was  filled  up  with  warm  fermenting 
stable  manure  and  a  wood  covering,  sloping  from  the  frame  over  the 
trench  similar  to  one  side  of  a  house  roof,  which  kept  the  dung  from 
being  affected  by  heavy  rains,  &c.,  or  cold  atmosphere.  This  lining 
requires  forking  over,  or  renewing  once  or  more.  With  the  usual  at- 
tention of  air,  water,  and  protection,  the  plants  succeeded  admirably. 
One  bed  only  forced  each  year. 


GRASS  LAWNS. 

Those  who  are  desirous  to  obtain  a  nice  clean  lawn,  without  weeds, 
would  find  the  most  effectual  remedy  to  destroy  them,  and  Plantains  in 
particular,  is,  when  the  sun  shines  bright  and  strong  to  put  a  pinch  of 
salt  on  the  heart  of  the  plants ;  they  shrivel  in  a  few  hours ;  but  if 
applied  in  a  moist  day  it  fiiils. 


COLOUB8  III  FLOWKR8. 
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TRANSPLANTING  SHRUBS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  the  Gardener ^  Chronicle  observes  :  Afler  all 
that  has  been  said  about  spring  planting  of  evergreens,  or  even  mid- 
winter, I  am  persuaded  that  no  part  of  the  year  can  equal  the  autumn  ; 
say  from  the  middle  of  October  until  the  end  of  November.  I  have 
moved  hundreds  of  large  evergpreens,  at  all  periods  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  I  have  invariably  realised  the  greatest  amount  of  success  by 
autumn  planting.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
soil,  as  well  as  on  the  mode  in  whicii  the  operation  is  conducted.  Some 
persons  advocate  '  puddle  planting but  on  what  principles  I  never 
could  discover.  Wliy  not '  puddle  potting  ?'  Certainly  it  is  better  to 
puddle  a  large  specimen  than  to  totally  neglect  it  in  regard  to  moisture. 
My  practice  is  this : — to  o^n  a  hole  much  larger  than  the  ball  of  earth  or 
volume  of  roots  about  to  be  introduced,  taking  care  not  to  make  the 
hole  aoy  deeper  in  general  than  the  sur&ce-soil  extends ;  then  to  satu- 
rate the  subsoil  with  water,  and  next  to  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly 
intended  for  filling  in  round  the  roots.  After  this  is  complet^,  I 
invariably  rake  together  a  body  of  tree  leaves  (if  at  hand),  weeds,  sticks, 
&c.,  and  throw  three  or  four  inches  (sometimes  a  foot),  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  to  set  the  ball  or  roots  on,  putting  little  or  no  soil  beneath 
the  tree.  The  tree  being  carefully  removed — not  a  fibre  suffered  to 
dry,  if  possible,  during  the  operation  ~  is  placed  on  the  leaves,  and  the 
process  of  filling  up  commences.  I  invariably  mix  decayed  vegetable 
matter  with  the  common  soil ;  this  is  sometimes  obtained  on  the  spot 
by  raking  or  paring  the  surface  of  the  g^und  contiguous.  The  soil 
being  in  a  mellow  state,  is  slightly  trod  as  the  filling  proceeds ;  and 
when  filled  level  with  the  ball,  or  rather  above  it,  the  whole  receives  a 
thorough  watering,  using  several  cans  of  water  at  slight  intervals. 
The  next  business,  and  a  most  important  af&ir,  is  to  thoroughly 
shake  the  tree,  to  prevent  wind- waving.  When  this  is  completed,  a 
thick  mulching  of  half  rotten  manure  or  leaves  will  finish  the  process. 
Such  trees  should  have  one  thorough  soaking  of  water  in  the  early  part 
of  April ;  afterwards  they  may  be  safely  left  to  themselves.*' 


COLOURS  IN  FLOWERS. 

BT  X.  T. 

The  following  observations  on  the  cause  of  the  variety  and  vividness 
of  colours  in  flowers,  may  be  read  with  interest. 

The  petals  of  flowers  do  not  owe  tlieir  beauty  to  the  colour  that 
paints  them ;  for  that,  when  drawn  off,  is  dull  and  dead ;  neither  do 
they  owe  their  brilliant  tints  to  the  skin  that  covers  them.  Their 
k)Te]y  i^pearance  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  bubbles  of  water  which 
compote  their  pabulum.  Receiving  the  sun's  rays,  they  are  enlivened 
and  brightened  by  reflection  and  refraction  from  those  drops  of  water, 
and  from  that  spot  or  point  of  light  being  seen  in  every  bubble,  and 
itriking  to  the  focus  underneath.  By  these  means  the  whole  flower 
would  at  times  be  one  blaze  of  light,  had  not  nature,  to  soften  the 
ma^  eoTered  the  petal  with  an  upper  and  an  under  skin,  which  eur- 
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tails  their  diamond-like  rays,  and .  leaves  them  instead  a  lightness  and 
beauty  unequalled  by  the  roost  exquisite  art  of  the  painter. 

In  order  to  prove  that  bubbles  of  water  are  the  true  cause  of  the 
beauty  which  flowers  transmit,  either  in  vivid  flashes  or  tender  tints, 
to  the  human  retina,  we  have  only  to  take  the  dullest  colour  that  was 
ever  mixed  or  painted,  and  filling  a  small  glass  bubble  with  water,  let 
the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  through  it  on  the  said  colour,  it  will  become 
the  brightest  and  roost  beautiful  imaginable,  and  exactly  resemble  the 
tint  of  flowers.  The  moist  petal  is  so  filled  with  water,  that  it  only 
excites  our  astonishment  how  such  a  thin  gauze-like  matter  can  con- 
tain such  a  quantity  of  liquor,  and  yet  the  flower  reposes  on  the  hand 
Without  wetting  it. 

To  show,  however,  that  some  of  our  flowers  may  owe  their  beauty 
to  other  contrivances  besides  pabula  filled  with  water,  we  may  instance 
a  common  one  which  adorns  our  fields,  viz.,  the  ranunculus  or  butter- 
cup. The  petals  of  this  very  pretty  wild  flower  appear  to  be  var- 
nished, but,  on  examination,  we  find  that  this  is  owing  to  a  white 
powder  resembling  magnesia  which  lies  between  the  pabulum  and  the 
upper  skin.  "  To  try  the  eflfect,"  says  Mrs.  Ibbetson,  whose  experi- 
ments on  the  physiology  of  plants  have  placed  her  in  the  first  rank  of 
natural  philosophers,  '*  I  got  a  quantity  of  extremely  small  glass 
bubbles  containing  water  blown  for  me,  and  I  placed  them  in  a  petal, 
in  rows ;  although  infinitely  larger,  yet  they  appeared  to  be  a  petal 
greatly  magnified.  I  covered  them  with  a  piece  of  gauze,  painted  so 
as  to  resemble  a  flower,  and  truly  did  it  imitate  the  sort  of  brightness 
and  brilliancy  which  it  was  intended  to  represent. 


ON  DRYING  SPECIMENS  OF  FLOWERS. 

BT  O.  GREGSON. 

To  admire  and  produce  living  specimens  of  flowers  has  been  a  favourite 
pursuit  of  mine  from  childhood,  and  I  have  less  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
arising  from  collecting,  preparing,  and  preserving  dried  specimens, 
which  I  have  done  to  the  extent  of  above  four  thousands.  And  on 
winters'  cold  days  and  evenings  I  have  hundreds  of  times  had  a  most 
delightful  treat  to  look  over,  and  admire,  my  lovely  treasures. 

With  a  view  to  encourage  the  pleasing  pursuit  in  others,  I  herewith 
transmit  the  particulars  of  my  method  of  procedure  for  insertion  in  the 
Cabinet. 

I  always  gather  my  specimens  when  dry,  whether  in  doors  or 
out.  The  latter,  when  the  sun  has  exhaled  the  dew  from  them,  and 
when  the  flowers  are  in  as  perfect  a  state  of  full  bloom  as  possible.  I 
provide  a  suitable  portion  of  flannel,  of  the  finest  quality  for  small 
specimens,  and  a  somewhat  coarser  for  vigorous  ones.  I  have  them 
cut  into  a  suitable  size  for  the  press.  I  find  flannel  to  be  very  superior 
to  paper,  as  has  been  customary  to  use ;  it  absorbs  the  moisture  better, 
and  specimens  retain  their  colours  much  more  intense.  In  placing  the 
specimens  upon  the  flannel,  I  lay  a  few  sheets  of  common  blot  jiaper. 
upon  the  press  board,  then  a  piece  of  flannel,  over  which  I  place  a  few 
sheets  of  blot  paper.  Having  adjusted  the  boards  I  fix  them  in  the  pi^. 


CAMPAVULA  PTBAMIDAUS. 


mod  screw  it  down  to  a  rather  gentle  pressure  for  about  three  days. 
(I  hare  the  press  in  a  drj  room.)  I  then  dry  the  paper,  regulate  any 
derangement  in  form  of  the  specimens)  and  replace  them  in  the  press 
and  give  it  a  tighter  pressure.    In  a  fow  days  I  again  dry  the  paper 

and  flannel,  and  by  that  time  most  kinds  are  properly  dried ;  except  the 
succulent  tribe,  which  require  a  longer  time,  aud  in  preparation  a  less 
degree  of  pressure,  or  the  colours  will  be  changed.  Before  I  place 
them  in  the  Herbarium,  I  take  a  camel-hair  brush  and  wash  them 
wholly  over  both  sides  with  a  solution  of  one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  two  drachms  of  corrosive  sublimate,  to  which  I  add  a  small  piece 
of  bruised  camphor.  This  preserves  them  from  injury  by  the  moth, 
Ac.  After  they  are  dried  I  secure  them  in  their  assigned  places  with 
gum-water  and  strips  of  the  edges  of  postage  stamp  sheets. 


CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Croydon  Gardeners'  Society,  Mr.  Clarke  con- 
tributed some  remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  Chimney  Campanula 
( Campanula  PyramidaUs)^  which  he  considered  to  have  been  much 
neglected,  from  the  frequent  introduction  of  new  plants,  in  many 
instances  much  inferior  to  old  ones  of  the  same  fiunily ;  and  as  a  means 
of  aiding  its  re-admission  to  the  gpreen-house,  said  :  My  method  of 
growing  this  plant  is,  to  sow  the  seed  in  March  on  a  slight  hot-bed ; 
when  they  have  made  two  or  three  leaves,  pot  them  off  into  three-inch 
nots,  and  place  them  in  a  close  frame  till  they  have  made  growth,  then 
harden  them  off  by  degrees,  and  they  will  have  filled  their  pots  by  May. 
Prepare  a  good  rich  piece  of  ground  in  an  airy  situation,  and  plant 
them  out  18  inches  apart;  let  them  remain  till  the  following  March, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  made  good  growth  ;  take  them  up  ^^  ith 
good  balls  of  earth  adhering  to  them,  and  pot  tliem  in  15-inch  pots, 
using  the  following  compost  :-»equal  parts  of  well  decomposed  horse- 
dung,  turfy  loam,  and  ledT-mould,  with  a  portion  of  silver  sand,  and 
good  dndnage.  Place  them  in  a  frame  or  pit,  which  keep  closed  until 
they  have  nuule  growth,  shortly  after  which  they  will  open  their  flower 
stems ;  as  they  advance  keep  them  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible, 
admitting  a  large  portion  of  air  through  the  day.  As  the  spring 
advancesi  frequently  syringe  them,  closing  the  pit  with  a  humid  atmo- 
^here  in  the  afternoon.  When  their  flower  stems  have  attained  too 
l^t  a  height  for  the  pit  or  frame,  remove  them  to  the  green-house  or 
conservatory,  placing  them  where  they  can  receive  a  larfi;e  portion  of 
air.  By  giving  this  old  plant  the  treatment  here  detailed,  it  will  pro- 
duce flower  stems  measuring  firom  10  to  12  feet  hieh.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  plant  more  easy  of  being  cultivated  to  perfection, 
or  more  useftil  for  halls,  verandidis,  &c.,  when  thus  cultivate,  as  from 
the  substance  of  its  flowers  it  is  capable  of  keeping  in  flower  much 
logger,  and  can  endure  many  situations  which  the  majority  of  flowers 
cannot.  I  have  seen  it  trained  to  fitn-shaped  frames,  and  in  the  pleasant 
summer  nKNUths,  when  flre  is  not  required,  placed  in  front  of  the  grate, 
tad  henoe.  as  I  presume,  its  name.  Chimney  Campanula,'' — Mr.  A^te 
he  codd  not  flower  the  plant  to  his  satis&ction  until  he  tum^  it 
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out  of  tlie  pot  into  some  good  soil  for  a  few  months  early  in  the  season. 
With  one  in  particular  he  had  been  highly  successful :  when  it  showed 
blooming  stems  he  took  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  large  pot ;  it  produced 
eleven  fine  spikes  of  flowers,  and  a  more  splendid  plant  could  not  be 
desired. 


WINTER  PROTECTION  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  P. 

The  enthusiastic  amateur  will  probably  find  a  difficulty  in  stowing 
away  the  numerous  plants  which  have  been  raised  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings since  the  spring,  and  I  will  therefore  describe  to  him  some  cheap 
and  efficient  pits,  which  I  observed  in  a  country  nursery  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  walls  are  built  of  peat  turf  nicely  cut  from  a  common,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  used  for  burning,  but  of  course 
considerably  larger.  In  building,  the  walls  should  be  made  to  slope 
outwards  a  little,  and  should  be  well  filled  in  behind  with  solid  earth ; 
the  inside  can  then  be  cut  neatly  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  a  most 
excellent  wall  will  thus  be  formed.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Cabinet  have  ever  visited  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  they  will 
have  observed  the  same  thing  done  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  formation 
of  the  various  batteries  for  exercising  the  students.  After  the  walls 
have  been  built,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  drive  down  some  strong 
wooden  posts  along  the  back  and  front,  on  which  the  sill  and  raflers 
rest,  as  well  as  upon  the  turf  wall.  If  at  any  time  the  turf  sinks,  these 
support  the  sill  and  the  rafters,  and  by  pushing  in  a  little  turf  below 
the  former,  the  vacancy  will  be  filled  up.  Such  pits  will  last  for  many 
years,  and,  when  covered  with  good  sashes,  are  dry,  and  much  warmer 
than  even  those  which  are  built  of  brick  and  mortar ;  and,  the  ground 
at  the  back  and  front  being  nearly  level  with  the  glass,  the  whole  are 
Very  easily  covered  with  dry  straw  or  litter,  when  such  protection  is 
required  in  winter.  The  amateur  who  lives  on  the  confines  of  a  heath 
country  will  therefore  see,  that  he  has  the  means  of  erecting,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  a  place  in  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  keep  such 
things  as  Pentstemons,  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  even,  in  mild 
winters.  Pelargoniums,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-beds  in  summer. 
Where  litter  would  be  objectionable,  a  small  hot-water  apparatus  could 
be  introduced,  having  a  two-inch  pipe  carried  along  the  front,  and 
returned  again  into  the  boiler.  Of  course  this  would  add  considerably 
to  the  expense ;  but  then  all  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants  could  be  kept 
in  the  greatest  safety. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  WIRE-WORM. 

BY  A.  Z. 

In  a  recent  Kumbcr  a  correspondent  desired  to  know  the  most  efficient 
means  of  getting  rid  of  wire-worms,  and  stated  that  he  read  somewhere 
that  the  sowing  of  Mustard-seed  effected  the  object  completely.  The 
Article  to  which  he  alludes  b,  probably,  to  be  found  in  Loudon's 
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Gardeners'  Magazine."  The  quotation  is  as  follows  : — I  have  de- 
monstrated to  my  own  satisfiu!tion  that  the  wire-worm  may  be  pre- 
vented by  sowing  the  ground  previously  with  white  Mustard-seed. 
On  a  field  of  50  acres  of  &llow,  lialf  an  acre  was  sown  with  wliite 
Mustard-seed.  The  field  was  much  subject  to  wire-worm,  and  when 
it  was  laid  down  with  Wheat  after  &llow,  it  suffered  much,  excepting 
the  half  acre  that  had  been  under  white  Mustard.  In  another  field  of 
46  acres,  3  acres  were  laid  down  with  white  Mustard-seed,  with  the 
same  beneficial  result  as  regarded  the  wire-worm,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  crop  of  Wheat  was  better  in  that  portion.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  I  next  year  sowed  a  whole  field  of  42  acres,  which  had 
never  repaid  me  for  19  years,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  wire- worm, 
and  not  one  of  which  could  be  found  the  following  year.  My  crop 
was  superior  to  any  I  had  grown  for  21  years."  The  above  Article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Talland,  Little  Houghton,  Northamptonshire,  and 
was  inserted  in  the  Country  Times,''  September,  1831,  from  which  it 
was  copied  into  Loudon's  Gardeners'  Magazine."  I  add  another 
quotation  regarding  wire- worm At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society,  Mr.  Spence  described  a  plan  successfully  adopted  in 
the  west  of  England  for  the  destruction  of  wire- worms,  which  had 
greatly  infested  the  Turnip-fields.  He  employed  boys  for  picking 
them  up,  at  the  rate  of  1^.  per  100 :  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  they 
obtained  upwards  x>f  11,000,  the  expense  of  clearing  one  acre  being 
1/.  2s.  6d.''  See  Mark  Lane  Express"  for  January  8,  1838, 
I»g«7.   


THE  DEADORE  CEDAR  (Cedrus  Deodara). 

RAISINO  SEEDLINGS. 
BT  ▲  NUBSEBTMAN. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1844  I  obtained  a  portion  of  seeds  of  this  pretty  tree. 
Learning  it  was  customary  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  a  hot-bed  frame, 
Ac,  but  not  having  one  at  liberty,  I  ventured  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  south 
aspected  border;  about  the  middle  of  May,  I  covered  them  an  inch 
deep  with  fine  sihed  soil.  A  fortnight  after  I  gave  them  a  little  water, 
using  a  fine  rose,  and  once  a  week  repeated  it.  Many  of  the  plants 
soon  appeared,  and  in  succession,  for  some  weeks  after.  At  the  end  of 
September  I  took  up  all  the  strongest  plants  and  potted  them,  placing 
them  in  a  cool  frame  for  winter  protection,  and  every  one  has  succeeded 
admirably.    I  therefore  advise  out-door  raising  of  the  seedlings. 


TO  DESTROY  RATS  OR  MICE. 

I  WAS  advised,"  says  a  correspondent,  ^<  to  cut  cork  into  thin  slices 
and  then  fry  them  in  fat,  butter,  or  meat  gravy ;  the  animals  are  very 
fond  of  them  and  eat  them  greedily ;  placing  the  pieces  for  a  repast, 
the  pests  in  a  garden  soon  disappear.  Of  course  the  prepared  pieces 
must  be  secorad  from  cats,  dogs,  &c.,  or  they  may  fall  a  sacrifice 
too.  I  was  told,  that  to  use  brown  paper  fried  in  fat,  &c.y  would 
effect  the  mne  purpose  as  cork.  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  try  it  since 
obl^hiiiig'  information.** 


PROCEED  witHout  losi  of  time  to  complett;  all  neces- 
sary  alterations  in  thU  deiiartmentj  such  as  removing 
shrubs,  planting  edgings,  laying  turf,  Slirabs  requiring  increase 
by  layers  may  be  done  now,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Carnation ;  some 
of  the  tough  wooded  kinds  do  well  by  having  the  branch  twisted  at  the 
part  where  the  cut  in  laying  would  have  been  made.  All  perennial 
and  biennial  border  plants  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  should 
be  parted  at  once.  Where  they  have  spread  out  hiTge,  the  most  ready 
way  is  to  divide  them  with  a  spa^P  ii^to  as.jnany  pieces  as  are  wanted. 
Now  is  the  time  to  decide  upon  some  arrengement  of  plants  for  the 
beds  of  the  flower  garden,  in  order  to  give  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  a 
stock  of  those  required.  Hardy  annuals,  to  bloom  early  in  tlie  summer, 
may  be  sown  in  sheltered  situations.    Cover  thera  with  finely  aifled 


Florists'  Flowers. — At  this  time  Auricuku  and  Polyanihmn 
that  were  top-dressed  in  proper  time,  and  since  received  due  attention, 
will  have  commenced  growing.  Admit  air  on  all  fiivourable  occBsions, 
to  prevent  them  being  drawn.  Where  increase  is  not^  particularly 
required,  it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  bloom  by  removing  all  side 
shoots  as  they  appear.  Give  every  attention,  to  maintain  the  plants 
in  vigour.  Manure  water  should  be  given  once  a-week,  taking  care  it 
is  not  poured  upon  the  foliage.  Sheep  Vdung,  put  into  a  tub,  and  aoft 
water  poured  upon  it,  in  quantity  so  as  it  forms  a  strong  liquid,  is  very 
serviceable.  The  dung  must  be  collected  for  a  few  weeks  before 
using.  Old  eow-dung  will  also  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  any  ap- 
pear too  forward  in  showing  bloom,  it  is  best  to  leave  them  to  take 
their  chance  of  being  in  condition  when  wanted.  Checking  ia  almost 
sure  to  induce  small  and  uneven  flowers. 

Anem<mi98  and  Manuneubaes  must  be  finished  planting  immediately. 
If  no  bed  has  been  prepared  for  them,  it  may  he  made  by  taking  out 
the  soil  to  the  deptli  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  replacing  it  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  layer  three  or  four  inches  thick  of  cow-dung,  and 
filling  up  with  soil  composed  of  decayed  turfi  taken  from  a  loamy  pas- 
ture. The  mode  of  planting  is  in  drills,  and  to  press  the  tubers 
down,  so  that  they  rest  firmly,  drawing  the  soil  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches.  The  arrangement  of  the  varieties  is  purely  a  point  of 
taste ;  some,  when  they  are  for  es^hibition,  keep  each  sort  to  itself,  in 
rows,  across  the  bed.  The  only  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  best 
blooms  are  mare  easily  selected.  Such  as  were  phmted  in  the  autumn 
will  now  be  making  their  appearance  above  ground.  It  »i  yery 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  well  round  the  crown  of  the  plant ;  when 
this  is  neglected  the  bloom  suffers.    Should  the  weather  be  severe, 
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protection  will  still  be  requisite.  Tulips  require  continued  attention, 
as  directed  last  month.  Any  that  happen  to  be  affected  with  canker 
will  appear  sickly ;  the  roots  should  be  examined,  and  the  damaged 
part  cut  clean  out.  If  left  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  the  parts 
will  soon  diy  and  heal.  Avoid  frosty  air  getting  to  the  wound  by 
exposure.  If  by  any  casualty  they  get  frozen,  then,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, sprinkle  the  tops  over  with  eold  water,  and  keep  them  covered 
over  for  an  hour  or  so  before  they  be  exposed,  as  the  sun  must  not  be 
allowed  to  shine  upon  them  until  the  frost  is  all  out.  Carnations  and 
Pieotees  may,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  receive  their  final  shifting. 
The  pots  known  as  No.  12*8  are  the  size  usually  employed.  In  potting, 

?lace  at  the  bottom  two  inches  deep  of  crooks,  to  g^ve  free  drainage. 
Fse  a  eompost — ^which  is  best  if  it  has  been  previously  prepared  and 
become  well  incorporated  together— of  these  proportions :  two  barrows 
full  of  fresh  yellow  loam,  three  of  well-rotted  horse-dung,  and  half  a 
barrowfiil  of  river  sand,  well  mixed ;  plant  in  it  without  sifting,  but 
breaking  very  well  with  the  spade.  Place  the  plants  in  a  sheltered 
situation  out  of  doors,  and  let  them  be  carefully  looked  after.  All 
those  not  required  for  potting  plaaliout  in  rows  in  a  bed,  each  plant 
being  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  from  row  to  row.  Where 
frost  has  distartied  the  roots  of  Pcmseys  in  beds,  they  should  be  pressed 
into  their  places,  and  a  top-dressing  of  rich  mould  given  to  them,  all 
over  the  bed.  In  forming  new  beds  the  plants  should  be  placed  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  and  the  situation  where  they  can  have  all  the  benefit 
of  free  air.  Plants  in  pots,  under  glass,  will  require  shifting  into 
larger  sizes,  for  as  this  is  the  period  when  they  begin  to  grow,  they 
will  soon  become  weak,  and  bloom  ont  of  character,  if  confined  in 
small  pots.  If  beds  of  Pinks  were  not  planted  in  autumn,  at  the  end 
of  the  month  they  may  be.  In  removing  the  plants,  whether  out  of 
pots  or  open  gpnound,  be  careful  to  retain  all  the  ball  of  roots,  and  as 
uninjured  as  possible.  For  the  open  bed  use  a  trowel  for  removing 
with.  When  planted,  water,  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots. 
Hyaeinihs  in  beds  ou^t  to  have  protection  from  sharp  frosts,  and  on 
fine  days  the  surfiice  soil  should  be  stirred  over  occasionally. 

TM  TBS  VO&CZVO  TUAXM. 

Sow  seeds  of  any  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  that  have  been 
omitted^  and  introduce  them  here.  Such  as  have  been  sown,  and  are 
up,  dbould  have  all  possible  air  given,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn. 
In  watering,  it  must  not  be  over  the  tops,  or  many  of  the  sorts  will  be 
rotted  by  it  The  best  method  is  to  flood  over  the  surface  of  each  pot, 
always  usmst  tepid  water.  Annuals  sown  in  frames — Cockscombs^ 
BalsamSf  nunbergias^  &c., — if  large  enough  to  pot,  should  be  done 
in  60-sized  pots. 

Sow  seeds  of  Dahlias^  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  as  soon 
is  possible ;  cover  them  lightly  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  press  the  sur- 
fiice smooth  with  a  piece  of  flat  board.  Seeds  of  most  greenhouse  plants 
will  do  well  if  sown  now.  Dahlia  roots,  brought  in  last  month,  will 
have  began  to  posh  shoots,  which,  when  about  three  inches  long,  should 
he  taken  oflT,  cut  cloee  under  a  ioint,  and  struck  in  sand.    Continue  to 

Kin  cuttings  of  aU  kinds  of  plants  intended  to  bed  out.    Re-pot  and 
-  faid  AtMar^ises,  GesnerecUf  &c.,  as  directed  last  month,  fpomeas 
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EchiteSf  and  similar  plants,  may  be  trimmed  in,  disrooted  where  neces* 
sary,  and  brought  here  to  excite  early  growth. 

nr  TBB  COXA  rxAim,  om»nBOU8a« 

Continue  to  admit  all  air  possible.  Re-pot  the  various  inmates  as 
required  from  time  to  time,  and  examine  to  see  that  the  drainage  is 
free.  If  any  of  the  soil  looks  black  and  wet,  and  the  pot  feels  heavy, 
there  is  something  wrong.  If  any  of  the  pots  are  too  full  of  roots,  the 
plants  should  be  remov^  into  pots  a  size  larger  ;  and  the  soil  should 
be  rich,  light,  and  moderately  porous.  There  is  a  soil  which  is  good 
for  almost  every  kind  of  greenhouse  plant — loam,  with  the  turf  rotted 
in  it,  decayed  cow-dung,  leaf-mould,  peat-earth,  chopped  small  or 
rubbed  through  a  very  coarse  sieve,  and  road-sand,  equal  quantities  of 
each;  it  will  do  for  everything;  but  if  we  had  heaths  to  grow,  we 
should  treble  the  quantity  of  peat-earth,  and  not  alter  the  others,  so 
that  it  would  be  one  of  each  of  the  others  and  three  of  peat-earth, 
instead  of  one  all  round.  In  moving  a  plant  from  one  pot  to  another 
take  care  that  the  plant  be  not  sunk  in  the  least  more  in  the  new  pot 
than  it  was  in  the  old  one,  and  see  that  the  compost,  well  mixed  up,  is 
made  to  go  down  very  nicely  all  round  the  old  ball  of  earth.  Plants 
shifted  in  this  way  should  have  a  little  water  to  settle  the  earth  to  the 
roots.  All  the  shelves  of  the  greenhouse,  and  all  the  plants,  should  be 
cleared  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  places  kept  very  clean. 

Calceolarias^  Verbenas^  Petunias,  and  other  young  stock,  intended 
either  for  decorating  the  flower  garden  or  to  bloom  in  pots,  must,  as 
growth  advances,  have  the  shoots  stopped,  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
bushy.  Fuchsuu  require  similar  attention,  forming  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  if  desired. 

Camellias  exhausted  with  flowering  should  now  receive  a  little 
extra  attention.  Our  practice  is  to  remove  them  to  a  cooler  situation 
for  three  weeks,  on  the  principle  of  slow  breaking,  and  to  give  the 
root  a  chance  of  overtaking,  in  some  degree,  the  expenditure  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  system.  Any  pruning  necesrary  is  performed  at 
this  juncture;  no  plant  can  succml  better,  after  judicious  pruning, 
than  the  Camellia. 

XV  TBS  8TOVB. 

Successive  introductions  of  plants  for  early  bloom  should  still  be 
attended  to,  as  directed  last  month.  See  to  pruning  in  such  creepers 
as  are  overgrown,  before  fresh  growth  commences.  Complete  all 
potting  as  early  as  possible.  Orchidaceous  plants,  especially,  should 
be  done  at  once,  in  order  to  obtain  as  early  a  growth  as  convenient. 
Use  plenty  of  charcoal,  in  lumps,  and  keep  plenty  of  indestructible 
material  round  the  outside  of  the  pots,  to  fiicilitate  the  passage  of  both 
air  and  moisture  with  rapidity.  Increase  atmospheric  moisture  in  pro- 
portion to  heat  and  light.  Look  sharp  after  insects ;  the  snails,  dbc, 
are  very  fond  of  the  young  buds  at  this  period,  and  soon  cause  gpreat 
injury.  Orchids  recently  imported  should  have  a  warm  and  constantly 
moist  atmosphere  for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  begin  to  grow,  but  no 
water  should  be  applied  to  them  until  that  period,  and  then  with  mode- 
ration. They  will  fill  their  pseudo-bulbe  by  atmospheric  moisture 
alone,  and  all  excitement  otherwise  risks  the  well-being  of  the  plant. 
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THE  RED  SPIDER. 

This  pest  in  gardening  is  aBsuredly  not  so  commonly  met  with  now  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  And  why  ?  Not  because  any  recipe  has  become 
of  general  and  systematic  application,  but  that  a  much  greater  humidity 
of  atmosphere  is  maintained  in  our  hothouses  than  in  former  days. 
Humidity  alone  is  not  however  sufficient  at  all  tunes  to  keep  the  spider 
under ;  and  I  beg  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  that  sulphur 
rightly  applied  in  conjunction  with  atmospheric  moisture,  is  perfectly 
efficient  to  that  end.  Apply  it  three  times  a  year  on  an  under  pipe, 
or  on  the  least  heated  portion  of  a  flue,  thick  as  paint,  and  worked  up 
with  soft  soap  water  to  make  it  adhere  for  some  time.  Do  this  in 
February,  in  May,  and  again  in  August,  and  maintain  a  wholesome 
amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  not  a  sudden  steam,  but  a  slow,  yet 
permanent  supply,  and  I  will  engage  that  the  spider  will  be  rendered 
perfectly  harmless.  Do  not,  however,  apply  it  on  any  surface  that  is 
so  warm  at  times  as  to  produce  inconvenience  to  the  hand  when  grasp- 
ing it :  this  is  a  simple  but  safe  rule. 


THE  FOXGLOVE  TREE  (Paulonia  imperialis). 

This  is  a  highly  ornamental  tree,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  esti- 
mated in  this  country.  It  appears  that  for  the  first  year  or  two,  when 
planted  in  congenial  soil,  it  grows  most  vigorously,  and  continues  its 
growth  late  in  the  autumn.  The  shoots,  from  their  extraordinary  gross- 
ness,  are  not  properly  ripened,  and  consequently  get  killed  back  to  the 
harder  parts  in  winter.  I  have  plants  at  this  moment  with  leaves  20 
inches  across,  and  shoots  of  the  current  year*s  growth  six  feet  long.  I 
was  informed  that  when  first  planted  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris, 
it  g^w  away  in  the  same  robust  manner.  This  is  not,  however,  now 
the  case,  the  original  tree  which  first  flowered  there  is  30  feet  high,  the 
branches  are  about  20  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  clean  stem  3  feet  in 
circumferenc.  The  leaves  now  upon  this  tree  are  about  the  size  of  the 
Catalpa,  and  the  shoot,  scarcely  exceeding  a  foot  in  fength,  which  of 
course  ripen  perfectly.  This  is  (October)  covered  with  a  complete 
mass  of  incipient  blossoms,  which  do  not  expand  until  next  spring, 
when  the  tree  exhibits  an  inconceivable  picture  of  beauty.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fiict  that  this  tree  only  flowers  in  alternate  years,  when  it 
ripens  an  abundance  of  seed.  What  an  admirable  subject  this  is  for 
shrubberies  and  general  ornamental  planting,  both  as  regards  its  foliage 
and  flowers,  and  it  may  well  be  pointed  out  as  an  object  deserving  the 
attention  of  planters. 


BRIEF  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Aaaucabia  imbbicata. —  W.  Baker. — You  may  see  fine  specimens  of  this  noble 
trae  in  the  gardens  at  Dropmore  and  Kew.  The  former  one  is  believed  to  be  tha 
largest  in  Europe.  It  is  upwards  of  twenty-three  feet  high»  and  the  girth  of  the 
ttem,  eloae  to  the  ground,  is  near  three  feet  The  largest  branches  are  each  more 
than  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The  most  suitable  soil  in  which  you  can  plant  is  a 
tkk  looDt  raised  so  as  tafcrm  a  moand  of  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  surround- 
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ing  surface.  Much  moisture  is  ii^arioiis,  tud  it  will  be  only  daring  a  period  of 
droaght  that  water  is  re<|aired.  It  is  perfectly  hardjr,  no  farmer  protection  being 
necessary  than  securing  it  firmly  to  a  stout  stake  until  it  becomes  established,  to 
preTent  it  being  blown  over  by  strong  wind. 

Planting  a  Piece  of  Ground. — Biscemara  will  be  much  obliged  for  some 
hints  as  to  the  best  appropriation  of  a  plot  of  ground  situated  as  described.  "  Imagine 
fL  mansion  situated  on  a  hill,  with  lawn  and  shrubs  sloping  down  to  a  navigable,  but 
not  very  wide,  river,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lies  a  verdant  meadow  of  five  acres, 
bounded  by  a  railway  line,  which  line  has,  on  its  exterior  portion,  a  new  cut  for 
navigation,  rendering  the  five  acres,  recently  purchased,  an  island.  The  soil  re- 
sembles peat,  and  the  surface  may,  at  high  tides  and  inundations,  be  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  flooded.  The  other  side  of  the  valley  being  terminated  by  a  ridge  of  hills 
well  clodied  with  trees,  the  object  is  so  to  embellish  the  five  acres  as  to  form  a  pleasant 
foreground  to  a  beautiful  view,  and  to  plant  out  part  of  the  line  of  railway.  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  what  trees  would  answer  best.  I  should  like  to  form  an  imitation 
of  American  scenery,  and  believinff  that  manpr  of  the  noble  flowering  trees  of  that 
country  grow  in  swamps,  I  should  be  gratified  by  any  hints  upon  the  subject. 
Would  the  Tulip  tree  thrive  in  such  a  locality,  or  the  Deciduous  Cypress,  the 
Hemlock  Spruce,  Catalpa,  or  any  of  the  Pine  tribe  ?  '* 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  can  famish  information  as  to  what  trees  flourish 
in  America  in  a  soil  similar  to  that  our  correspondent  mentions.  It  is  very  likely 
too  that  in  tbb  country  a  practical  proof  as  to  what  will  succeed  in  like  circum- 
stances has  been  realized.  In  either  or  both  cases,  we  shall  feel  much  obliged  by 
the  request  of  the  inquirer  being  complied  with  as  early  as  convenient 

Robes. — Annette  asks,  **  Why  the  buds  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  *  Newton ' 
and  '  Prince  Albert,'  will  not  open  well  in  a  border  where  other  Roses  of  the  same 
kind  with  Bourbon  and  Provence  flourish  extremely  well?  This  summer  both 
Rose  treen  were  covered  with  buds,  but  of  the  first  bloom  not  one  of  them  opened. 
The  second  bloom,  *  Prince  Albert '  had  a  few  flowers  in  perfection,  but  there  were 
still  several  buds  which  withered  off. — May  I  venture  to  plant  China  Tea-scented 
and  Noisette  Roses  agndnst  a  paling  ?  The  naling  faces  south,  and  I  have  had 
punted  canvas  put  behind  it  to  shelter  them  from  the  north.  If  you  think  these 
kinds  of  Roses  will  flourish  in  this  situation,  will  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents,  give  me  a  list  of  ten  of  the  best  in  each  class  ?  I  have  hitherto 
been  afraid  to  try  anything  excepting  Ayrshire  Roses,  but  I  wish  to  have  some  that 
will  bloom  till  the  frosts  come." 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  defect  in  the  soil  the  Newton  and  Albert 
Roses  are  planted  in,  or  in  the  Subsoil.  The  season  beinff  so  very  dry,  the  plants 
might  require  watering  at  the  roots,  more  especially  so  if  the  subsoil  be  gravel  and 
the  soil  but  shallow.  The  following  Roses  will  succeed  well  in  the  situation  above 
named,  affording  the  protection  described. 

Noisette. — Boulogne,  dark  purple,  very  distinct,  double.  Cloth  of  Gold,  pure 
yellow,  bright,  vigorous.  Fellenberg,  rich  bright  crimson.  Jaune  Desprez,  bright 
fkwn,  very  fragrant  Lamarque  k  Cceur  Rose,  white,  with  fawn  centre.  IVIiss 
Glegg,  pale  fleih,  nearly  white,  superb.  Solfaterre,  bright  sulphur,  superb.  Vio- 
torieuse,  pretty  blush,  large.  Luxembourg,  bright  rosy-purple.  Jeanne  de  Arc, 
very  pure  white,  vigorous. 

Tea-scented. — Bougere,  shining  bronze,  rose,  superb.  Devoniensis,  creamy  sul- 
phur, rose-tinged.   Comte  de  Paris,  large,  perfect,  pale  rose.   Eliza  Sauvage,  pale 

?ellow.  orange  centre,  superb.  Josephine  Malton,  large,  shaded  white,  beautifal. 
'erfection,  apricot  colour,  very  bright  Goubault,  bright  shaded  rose,  very  fra- 
grant Maria  de  Medicis,  bright  rose,  shaded  with  fawn.  Bride  of  Abydos,  sulphur 
and  white,  tinged  with  rose.    Fra^ns,  bright  rosy-crimson,  pretty. 

Scarlet  Verbena. — Can  you  inform  me  why  the  Scarlet  Verbena  does  not 
flower  well  with  me  ?  It  seems  to  go  all  to  rot ;  it  covers  the  ground,  and  throws 
out  roots  at  every  joint,  but  is  very  shy  of  flowering,  except  in  a  basket  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  bed  where  it  cannot  make  root.  Do  you  think  if  the  plant  was  sur^ 
rounded  with  some  material  into  which  it  could  not  make  root  that  it  would  flower 
better?  o.  l. 

In  a  venr  rich  soil  the  Verbena  grows  luxuriantly,  but  in  proportion,  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  is  less.  There  is  a  variety  of  the  scarlet  which  covers  the  ground 
with  a  close  carpet  of  green,  but  scarce  blooms  at  all.  By  your  plant  blooming  more 
freely  at  the  side  of  a  basket  we  oonolode  it  was  planted  in  a  soil  too  ridt 


THE  well-known  and  much-admired  genus  Lobelia  has  long  formed 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  in  the  greenhouses  and  flower  gardens 
of  tliis  country.  The  first  species,  Z.  Cliff'ortiana^  was  introduced 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  since  which  time  there  has  been  an 
addition  of  about  one  new  kind  each  succe^ive  year.  Some  of  our 
modern  botanists  discovered,  a  few  years  back,  that  several  of  the  species 
possessed  such  distinct  characteristics  as  to  justify  a  new  arrangement 
being  formed,  and  which  should  constitute  three  genera  in  future.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  Sifhocampylos  became  one  of  the  sections. 
The  name  is  adopted  from  siphon,  a  tube,  and  kampulus,  bent  or 
curved,  as  is,  more  or  less,  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  genus  con- 
tains some  very  beautiful  and  showy  flowering  species,  several  of  which 
nut  only  flourish  admirably  in  the  greenhouse,  but  being  planted  out 
of  doors  in  spring,  bloom  beautifully  during  summer. 

The  two  new  species  we  now  figure  are  valuable  additions,  being  dis- 
tinct and  liandsome,  and  well  merit  cultivation. 

SIFHOCAMPYLOS  CORDATUS— Heabt  shaped. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  native  country  of  this  comely  and  beautiful 
species,  but  it  is  probably  from  Mexico.  It  proves  to  be  easy  of  cul- 
tivation, and  forms  a  distinct  and  beautiful  contrast  with  the  flowers  of 
the  other  species.  It  forms  a  compact  bush,  blooming  for  several 
months.  We  believe  it  is  cultivated  in  some  collections  as  S,  glabrus 
cuius, 

SIFHOCAMPYLOS  MICROSTOMA— Small-mouthed. 

This  rich  and  showy  flowering  species  we  saw  in  bloom  in  the  ad- 
mirable collection  in  the  Royal  Ganlens  of  Kew,  where  it  has  flowered 
very  freely,  beginning  early  in  the  season,  and  continues  till  autumn ; 
in  net,  like  some  others  of  the  tribe,  it  may  be  induced  to  bloom  nearly 
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the  entire  year.  Mr.  Purdie,  the  collector,  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
from  New  Grenada.  It  well  deserves  to  be  grown  in  every  collection 
of  ornamental  ][>lants. 

All  the  kinds  are  easily  cultivated.  The  most  vigorous  growers 
should  have  a  rough  compost  of  rich  loam  and  peat,  equal  parts ; 
the  otliers,  a  more  rich  loam,  and  only  one-third  of  peat.  Cuttings 
strike  freely  in  j^and. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
Anemone  Japonica — Japanese  Anemone. 

Banuncidacecs.    Polyandria  Polygynia, 

This  showy  species  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fortune,  from  Shanghae, 
the  Japanese  part  of  China,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  has 
bloomed  in  the  Garden  at  Chiswick,  in  the  greenhouse.  Dr.  Siebold 
states  it  inhabits  damp  woods  on  the  edges  of  rivulets,  on  a  mountain 
called  Kifune,  near  the  city  of  Mako,  in  Japan.  It  is  a  perennial  plant. 
The  flowera  are  much  like  a  single-blossomed  Dahlia,  each  flower  being 
about  three  inches  across,  of  a  rich  lively- rose  colour,  having  a  white 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  circle.  It  blooms  freely,  and  is  very 
showy.  The  flower  stems  rise  to  about  half  a  yard  high.  It  is  now 
found  to  flourish  in  the  open  ground,  and  in  masses  produces  a  pretty 
effect.    Figured  in  Pax.  Mag.  Boi, 

Brunfelsia  nitida  :  var  Jamaicensis. 
Scrophularina.    Dtdynamia  Angiospermia. 
An  erect  shrub,  four  feet  high,  which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Purdie  to  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where,  in  the  stove,  it  bloomed.    Each  flower 
is  about  four  inches  across,  yellow,  and  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
yellow  ^nothera.    Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4287. 

Clematis  tubdlosa — Tubular-flowered. 

Ranunculacea,    Polyandria  Polygynia, 

It  is  a  native  of  China,  a  hardy  perennial,  of  an  erect  habit ;  the 
flower  stems  rise  about  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced 
numerously  in  terminal  heads,  of  a  rich  purple-blue  outside  the  tube, 
and  the  four  parted  revolute  divisions  of  the  top  are  edged  with  white. 
It  well  merits  a  place  in  every  flower  garden.  Figured  in  Pax,  Mag, 
BoL 

Convolvulus  italicus— Italian  Bindweed. 

Convolvulacea,    Pentandria  Monogynia. 

It  is  a  hardy  climber,  a  perennial  species,  and  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa  ;  also  it  grows  in  vineyards,  and  deco- 
rates the  hedge-rows  in  Egypt  and  Algiers.  The  flowers  are  a  beau- 
tiful rose  colour.  Each  blossom  is  about  two  inches  across.  It  is  a 
very  suitable  plant  for  the  rock  work,  and  may  be  had  in  the  London 
nurseries. 
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DiPTERACANTHUS  SCANDEN8. 

A  new  stove  climber,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Glendenning,  of  Chiswick, 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms,  in  Regent-street,  March  16.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  possesses  shining  dark-green  coriacedus 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely,  in  short  racemes  at  tlie  joihts, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  a  small  white  Petunia.  It  is 
a  pretty  addition  to  our  stoves. 

Deutzia  staminea — Bhoad-stamened. 
Philadelphticea,    Decandria  Tetrqgynia, 

It  is  a  native  of  the  high  mountains  of  North  India,  and  forms  a 
hardy  deciduous  shrub  in  England,  which  flowers  abundantly  in  the 
early  part  of  summer.  The  blossoms  are  produced  numerously  in 
cjrmes  on  short  lateral  shoots  along  the  branches,  white,  sweet-scented. 
Each  blossom  is  about  half  an  inch  across.  It  has  bloomed  in  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.    Figured  in  Bot.  Reg. 

Nepenthes  Rafflesiana — Sir  S.  Raffle's  PrxcuER  Plant. 
JVepenthacete.    Diacia  Afonadelphia. 

This  most  singular  and  highly  beautiful  plant  is  figured  in  the  Bo- 
tmical  Magazine  for  March,  and  the  following  interesting  account 
accompanies  it : — "  To  Dr.  Jack  is  due  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable 
species  of  Nepenthes^  in  the  island  of  Singapore.  It  was  our  privilege, 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,* 
to  publish  the  letters  of  that  distinguished  botanist,  so  early  lost  to 
science.  He  relates  the  circumstance  of  finding  this  pitcher  plant  in 
one  of  his  many  valued  communications,  addressed  to  his  family  at 
Aberdeen.  Writing  from  Singapore,  June  20,  1819,  Dr.  Jack  says, 
*  My  last  letter  from  hence  was  sent  by  M  ay  of  Penang ;  this  goes  home 
vi&  Bengal.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  beautiful  than 
the  approach  to  Singapore,  through  the  Archipelago  of  Islands  that  lie 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Seas  of  glass  wind  among 
innumerable  blets,  clothed  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation, 
and  basking  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  a  tropical  sky.  The  island  of 
8t.  John's,  which  forms  the  western  point  of  the  Bay  of  Singapore, 
would,  if  fortified,  command  with  cannon  the  Straits,  through  which 
every  vessel  passes  to  China  and  all  the  eastern  settlements.  A  more 
convenient  site  and  more  formidable  position  could  not  possibly  be 
selected ;  and  it  is  really  astonishing  that  it  should  have  remained 
80  long  unnoticed.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Malays  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  during  the  unfortunate 
wars  %vith  the  Javan  empire  of  Mujapulail,  and  retire  toliralacca  ;  and 
when  the  latter  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese,  they  settled  at  Johore ; 
and  Singapore  has,  till  now,  been  almost  forgotten.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  soon  rise  to  more  than  its  ancient  consequence.  I  have  just 
irrired  in  time  to  explore  the  woods,  before  they  yield  to  the  axe,  and 
have  made  many  interesting  discoveries,  particularly  of  two  new  and 
splendid  species  of  pitcher  plant  {Nepenthrs  Baffleaiar.a^  and  N.  am- 
puUarid)y  far  surpassing  any  yet  known  in  Europe.  I  have  completed 
two  perfect  drawings  of  them,  with  ample  descriptions.    Sir  S.  Rattles 
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is  anxious  that  we  should  give  publicity  to  our  researches,  in  one  way 
or  other,  and  has  planned  bringing  out  something  at  Bencoolen.  lie 
proposes  sending  home  these  kitchen  plants,  that  such  splendid  things 
may  appear  under  all  the  advantages  of  elegant  execution,  by  way  of 
attracting  attention  to  the  subject  of  Sumatran  botany/  Many  of 
Dr.  Jack  s  plants  did  appear  in  the  *  Malayan  Miscellany,'  published  at 
Bencoolen ;  but  no  plants  of  the  Nepenthea  Eafflesiana  ever  reached 
Europe  alive,  till  the  Royal  Gardens  were  supplied  with  a  case  of  them 
through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Bethune,  li.N.,  who,  on  his  return 
from  hb  scientific  mission  to  Borneo,  had  a  Wardian  case  filled  with 
them ;  and  so  well  were  the  plants  established  in  the  case,  and  so  great 
was  the  care  taken  of  them  overland  from  India,  that  they  were  as 
healthy  on  their  arrival  at  Kew  in  1845,  as  the  day  they  were  trans- 
planted from  their  native  glen  in  Singapore.  It  was  the  very  year  in 
which  Dr.  Jack  writes,  that,  as  is  well  known,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  island  of  Singapore  was 
purchased  by  the  India  Company  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford was  its  first  governor  and  historian.  Since  that  period  it  has 
become  a  settlement  of  vast  importance  to  our  country ;  and  being  much 
frequented  by  our  ships,  both  mercantile  and  of  the  navy,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  its  vegetable  productions  will  soon  be  familiar  to  us.  Dr.  Jack, 
with  the  modesty  which  was  a  striking  feature  in  his  character,  gives 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  this  plant  in  the  forests  of  Singapore  to 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  ;  probably  in  order  that  the  name  might  be  con- 
sidered more  appropriate.  Singapore,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  only  station  for  this  plant.  Korthals,  if  we  read  his  High  Dutch 
correctly,  gives  Binteme,  off  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  as  another  habitat. 

"  Our  plants,  on  their  arrival,  were  soon  removed  into  pots,  ac- 
cording to  their  sizes,  and  placed  in  a  pan  frequently  filled  with  water, 
liaving  moist  moss  covering  the  earth.  With  this  treatment  a  fine 
spike  of  male  flowers  was  thrown  up  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
The  spike  is  large  and  handsome,  from  the  rich  colour  of  the  copious 
perianths,  and  the  numerous  yellow  heads.  The  pitchers,  or  ascidia, 
are  not  only  remarkable  in  their  shape,  and  from  their  different  form 
in  different  parts  of  the  plants,  but  for  the  richness  of  the  colour  and 
spots,  and  the  elongated  mouth  with  the  curiously  striated  margin :  the 
striae  terminate  internally  in  teeth,  and  give  a  beautifully  pectinated 
appearance  to  the  inner  edge. 

"  The  tendHls  of  the  upper  leaves  are  twisted  into  one  or  two  spires 
at  the  middle,  and  terminate  in  long  ascending  funnel-shaped  urns^ 
flattened  anteriorly,  but  not  winged,  and  gracefully  turned  at  the  mouth 
like  an  antique  vase  or  urn.  Both  have  the  inverted  marg^in  beauti- 
fully and  delicately  striated  and  variegated  with  parallel  stripes  of 
purple,  crimson,  and  yellow.  The  operculoy  or  lids^  are  incumbent, 
membranaceous,  ovate,  marked  with  two  principal  longitudinal  nerves, 
and  cuspidate  behind  the  hinge.  The  racemes  of  /lowers  are  at  first 
terminal ;  but  the  stem  begins,  afler  a  time,  to  shoot  beyond  them,  and 
they  become  lateral,  and  are  always  opposite  to  a  leaf,  which  differs 
from  the  others  in  being  sessile,  and  its  cirrhus  never  bearing  an  urn  at 
its  extremity." 
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Pentstsmon  miniatos — ^Yebmilion-coloubed. 
Schrophulariacaa.  Didifnamia  Angiotpermia. 
Obtained  from  the  north  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  hardy,  half-shrubby 
perennial,  requiring  similar  treatment  to  P,  gentianoides.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  rich  brilliant  vermilion  colour,  each  blossom  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  long.  It  is  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chiswick. 
Figured  in  BoL  Reg. 

Pbimula  Munboi — Captain  Munbo's  Pbimbose. 
Primulacea.    Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Seeds  of  this  pretty  Primrose  were  collected  on  the  mountains  of  the 
north  of  India,  and  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Captain  Munro, 
where  it  has  bloomed.  The  flower  stem  rises  about  ten  inches  high, 
bearing  a  head  of  five  to  seven  flowers,  white,  with  a  &int  yellow  eye. 
Each  blossom  is  about  an  inch  across.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  a  peren- 
nial.   Figured  in  JBot.  jReg, 

PilABBITIS  CATHABTICA^ — PuBGING  PhABBITIS. 
Convolvuhuea,    Pentandria  Monopynia, 

It  is  a  native  of  St.  Domingo  and  Mexico.  It  is,  apparently,  a 
twining  annual  branching  plant,  flowering  freely.  The  flowers  vary 
in  colour  from  a  rich  violet-blue  to  a  deep  reddish-purple.  Each  blos- 
Kom  about  two  inches  across  the  mouth.  It  is  in  the  collections  ot 
8ion  Gardens  and  the  Eoyal  Gardens  of  Kew. 

Raphistemma  pdlchellum — The  Pbetty. 

Asclepidacett,    Pentandria  Digynia, 

It  is  a  native  of  Hindoostan,  and  is  a  fine  climbing  shrub  for  the  stove 
or  conservatory  ;  very  similar  in  its  character  to  Stephanotus  floribun- 
dus,  but  not  so  stifl*  in  its  habit.  It  blooms  very  freely  in  large  corym- 
bous  pendant  heads.  The  flowers  are  white  at  first,  afterwards  changing 
to  a  delicate  cream  colour,  each  of  the  five  parted  portions  having  a  red 
Ktreak  up  the  centre.  A  separate  blossom  is  campanulate,  about  two 
inches  across,  and  fragrant.  It  well  merits  cultivation.  Figured  in 
Pax,  Mag.  JBot. 

RUELLI A  M ACBOPIIYLLA — L ABG E-LEAVED. 
Acanthacece.  Didynamia  Angiospermia, 
It  is  a  stove  plant  of  considerable  beauty,  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
branching  panicles,  numerously,  of  a  fine  rich  scarlet  colour.  A  sepa- 
rate blossom  is  near  three  inches  long.  It  blooms  all  the  summer 
season,  and  small  as  well  as  large  plants  flower  very  freely.  It  is  well 
worth  culture  in  the  stove,  conservatory,  or  warm  green-house. 
Figured  in  Pax,  Mag,  Bot. 

Scutellabia  cobdipolia — Heabt-lbaved  Skull-cap. 

lAihiata*    Didynamia  Gymnoepermia. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  and  blooms  profusely  in  a  warm  green-house,  or 
stove,  at  the  latter  part  of  summer,  from  August  to  November.  The 
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stem  is  erect,  branched,  producing  long,  terminal,  many-flowered  ramose 
racemes  of  fine  orange-scarlet  blossoms.  Each  flower  is  about  an  inch 
long.  It  is  a  desirable  plant,  and  very  ornamental.  It  bloomed  beau- 
tifully at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 


IXIAS,  SPARAXIS,  GLADIOLUS,  &c. 

BEMARK8  ON  THEIB  CULTIVATION. 
BY  AN  ARDEMT  OULTITATOB. 

Fob  many  years  the  entire  class  of  flowers,  of  which  the  above  named 
form  a  part,  have  possessed  very  considerable  charms  for  me.  I  have, 
therefore,  grown  them  in  Devonshire  with  very  g^eat  success,  by  the 
following  process  of  culture.  It  being  the  result  of  my  own  experience, 
I  forward  it  for  insertion  in  the  Flobicultubal  Cabinet. 

In  my  own  neighbourhood  beds  of  Sparaxis  grandiflora,  and  others, 
also  of  Ixias,  are  ofien  seen  ;  but  the  flowers,  being  so  delicate,  are 
liable  to  so  many  casualties,  that  they  are  generally  injured,  and  their 
beauty  defaced  by  exposure.  In  order  to  avoid  such  disappointments, 
I  cultivate  my  stoclv  in  pots,  equally  as  luxuriant  and  profuse  in 
flowers ;  at  the  .same  time  I  have  protection  for  the  blossoms,  and  when 
they  are  arranged  upon  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  pit,  or  frame,  more 
fully  display  the  delicate  brilliancy,  beauty,  and  loveliness  of  their 
flowers  of  orange,  white,  velvet,  pink,  and  other  variations  in  colour,  and 
very  much  superior  to  the  open  air  culture.  The  warmth  and  protec- 
tion afforded  tend  to  a  full  expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  that,  too,  during 
a  longer  daily  period.  About  the  middle  of  October  I  examine  my 
bulbs,  and  take  ofl*  any  offsets,  and  pot  them  in  a  compost  formed  of 
turfy  loam,  equal  to  two-thirds ;  the  other  part  consisted  of  peat  and 
silver  sand,  the  whole  well  mixed  together.  I  had  a  free  drainage  of 
broken  pot,  over  which  I  laid  some  smallish  bits  of  old  dried  cow 
manure,  upon  which  the  compost  was  placed,  &c.  This  very  much 
tends  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  Having  a  moderate  hot-bed  at  work, 
I  placed  a  foot  deep  of  dry  old  tan,  and  plunged  the  pots  in  it,  taking 
care  that  the  heat  was  just  warm  to  the  pots.  I  admitted  abundance  of 
air  by  day,  but  closed  the  glass  during  night.  I  gave  no  water  to  the 
bulbs  till  they  had  pushed  roots  and  the  foliage  began  to  appear,  and 
even  then  in  frosty  weather  gave  it  but  slightly,  only  to  preserve  them 
from  draught.  When  severe  weather  began,  I  had  the  frame  banked 
well  roimd  with  warm  dung,  half  a  yard  thick,  and  the  glass  covered 
six  inches  deep  with  dry  hay,  over  which  was  laid  a  piece  of  asphalte. 

With  this  management  I  usually  had  a  flne  display  by  the  end  of 
April,  and  just  before  expanding  their  blossoms  I  had  them  placed  in 
the  greenhouse.  In  order  to  prolong  the  blooming  season,  I  usually 
potted  a  second  lot  of  bulbs  at  the  end  of  November,  and  such  being 
treated  in  all  respects  as  the  flrst  potting,  bloomed  for  several  weeks 
afler  the  flrst  had  ceased.  When  the  blooming  was  over  I  continued  to 
water  the  bulbs,  in  order  that  they  might  be  duly  perfected  for  the 
following  season.  I  had  the  pots  placed  in  the  frame,  giving  air  flneely, 
and  as  the  leaves  he^^  to  change,  gradually  allowed  them  to  become 
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dry,  and  the  bulbs  became  fully  ripened.  In  October  I  commenced 
potting,  dec,  as  before.  It  is  very  essential  to  get  the  bulbs  well 
ripened. 

A  collection  of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Tritonias,  Babianias,  and  all  others 
of  what  are  termed  Cape  Tridsea,  ought  to  be  ^rown  wherever  there  be 
&cilities  for  it.  They  form  a  most  beautiful  display,  are  easily  grown 
with  little  trouble,  and  may  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense. 


THE  SAP  OF  PLANTS. 

BT  6EMEZ. 

Having  noticed  inquiries  in  the  Cabinet  relative  to  the  nature  and 
movements  of  the  sap  of  plants,  and  no  specific  replies  having  been 
given,  I  have  extracted  the  following  from  Dr.  Lindley's  "  Introduc- 
tion to  Botany,"*  which  will  fully  elucidate  the  subject,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  observe  its  appearance  in  an  early  number,  as  it  will  contri- 
bute useful  hints  to  cultivators  of  plants,  that  may  be  applied  at  the 
early  stage  of  spring  growth. 

'^Of  the  Sap. — For  the  sustenance  of  plants  a  fluid  is  neces- 
sary, which  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  from  the  earth,  then  sent 
upwards  into  the  stem,  afterwards  impelled  into  the  leaves,  whence  it 
descends  through  the  liber,  transferring  itself  to  the  inmost  parts  of  the 
wood.  This  fluid,  which  constitutes  the  blood  of  plants,  is  called  the 
sap.  When  first  introduced  into  the  system,  and  even  when  altered  in 
some  degree  by  having  dissolved  the  various  substances  it  encounters 
in  its  passage,  it  is  true  sap  ;  afterwards,  when  its  nature  has  been  more 
changed  by  elaboration  in  the  leaves,  it  becomes  what  is  called  tlie 
proper  juice. 

If  the  sap  be  examined  in  its  most  simple  state,  it  will  be  found  to 
coDsbt  of  water,  mucilage,  and  sugar.  As  the  two  last  can  scarcely 
have  been  absorbed  directly  from  the  eartli,  it  is  inferred  that,  as  soon 
as  the  fluids  taken  up  by  the  roots  enter  the  system,  they  suffer  some 
chemical  decomposition,  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  muci- 
lage and  sugar.  In  addition  to  the  supply  of  sap  which  is  obtained  by 
the  roots,  a  certain  quantity  is,  no  doubt,  also  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere by  the  leaves,  as  is  evident  from  succulent  plants,  which  will 
continue  to  grow  aiid  acquire  weight  long  after  their  roots  are  severed 
from  the  earth.  This  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  leaves  chiefly  takes 
place  during  the  night,  or  in  cloudy  weather ;  while  perspiration,  on  the 
other  hand,  goes  on  in  the  day-time  in  bright  weather. 

"  With  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  and  changes  of  the  sap,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  statement  of  Link,  with  some  necessary 
alterations.  '  The  food  of  plants  must  be  composed  of  oxygen,  hydro* 
gen,  carbon,  and  azote.  Water  consbting  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
alone  is  not  suflicient.  Many  experiments,  indeed,  iiave  been  instituted 
to  piove  that  pure  water  is  a  suflScient  food,  especially  by  Van  Helmont, 
Elier,  Bonnet,  Du  Hamel,  and  others  ;  but  it  is  probable,  as  Walerius 

*  This  work  we  reoommend  to  the  atteatba  of  all  gardcneis  and  botaoists.<^ 
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has  inferred,  that  the  water  out  *of  which  plants  are  formed  already 
contains  the  necessary  chemical  principles.  To  this  it  is  objected  that 
plants  grown  in  water  alone  never  arrive  at  perfection,  or  mature  their 
seeds.  But  this  is  not  strictly  true ;  they  do  perfect  their  seeds  :  but 
it  is  not  surprising  that  crude  water  should  be  insufficient  for  purposes 
which  are  fully  answered  by  water  properly  mixed  and  tempered.' 

"  That  the  extractive  matter  contained  in  earth  was  the  real  food  of 
plants  was  long  ago  stated  by  Woodward  and  Kylbel ;  and  most  phy- 
siologists have  adopted  this  opinion.  But  it  has  been  estimated  that  a 
plant,  when  dried,  does  not  derive  more  than  a  twentieth  part  of  its 
weight  from  extractive  matter  and  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  water. 
Now,  supposing  this  calculation  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  it  serves 
to  show  that  extractive  matter  and  carbonic  acid  are  not  alone  sufficient 
for  the  nutriment  of  plants. 

"  Nevertheless,  if  neither  extractive  matter  nor  carbonic  acid  can  be 
considered  to  constitute  exclusively  the  food  of  plants,  it  is  at  least  quite 
certain  that  they  not  only  cannot  exist  without  the  latter,  but  that  it 
forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  food.  It  is  well  known  that  roots 
cannot  perform  their  functions  unless  witliin  the  reach  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  arises  from  the  necessity  for  their  feeding  upon  carbonic 
acid,  which,  after  having  been  formed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere 
combining  with  the  carbon  in  the  soil,  is  then  received  into  the  system 
of  the  plant,  to  be  impelled  upwards,  dissolved  in  the  sap  till  it  reaches 
the  leaves,  where  it  is  decomposed  by  light,  the  oxygen  liberated,  and 
the  carbon  fixed.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that,  feed  plants  as  you 
will,  they  will  neither  grow  nor  live,  whether  you  offer  them  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  azote,  or  any  other  gaseous  or  fluid  principle,  unless  carbonic 
acid  be  present. 

"  The  course  which  is  taken  by  the  sap,  after  entering  a  plant,  is 
the  next  subject  of  consideration.  The  opinion  of  the  old  botanists  was, 
that  it  ascended  from  the  roots  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  ;  but 
this  has  been  long  disproved  by  modem  investigators,  and  especially  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Knight.  If  a  trunk  be  cut  through  in  the 
spring,  at  the  time  the  sap  is  rising,  tliis  fluid  will  be  found  to  exude, 
more  or  less,  from  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  section,  except  the 
hardest  heart-wood,  but  most  copiously  from  the  alburnum.  If  a  branch 
be  cut  through  at  the  same  season,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  the 
lower  face  or  the  wound  bleeds  copiously,  scarcely  any  fluid  exudes 
from  the  upper  face ;  from  which  and  other  facts  it  has  been  fully 
ascertained  that  the  sap  rises  through  the  wood,  and  chiefly  through 
the  alburnum.  Observations  of  the  same  nature  have  also  proved  that 
the  sap  descends  through  the  liber.  But  the  sap  is  also  diffused  laterally 
through  the  cellular  tissue,  and  this  with  great  rapidity,  as  will  be 
apparent  upon  placing  a  branch  in  a  coloured  infusion,  which  will 
ascend  and  descend  in  the  manner  just  stated,  and  will  also  disperse 
itself  laterally  in  all  directions  round  the  principal  channels  of  its 
upward  and  downward  route. 

"  With  regard  to  the  vessels  through  which  this  universal  diffusion 
of  the  sap  takes  place,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  its  upward  course 
is  always  through  the  woody  fibre,  and  probably  also  through  the  ducts, 
and  that  it  passes  dowowards  through  the  woody  fibre.   But  there  can 
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be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  also  dispersed  through  the  whole 
system,  by  means  of  some  permeable  quality  of  the  membranes  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  invisible  to  our  eyes,  even  aided  by  the  most 
powerful  glasses.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  sap  finds  its  way 
upwards,  downwards,  and  latterly  through  the  intercellular  passages, 
which  exist  at  the  points  of  union  of  every  individual  elementary  organ. 
That  such  a  channel  of  communicating  the  sap  is  employed  by  nature 
to  a  certain  extent  I  do  not  doubt,  especially  in  those  plants  in  which 
the  intercellular  passages  are  large ;  but  whether  this  be  an  universal 
law,  or  has  only  a  partial  operation,  is  quite  unknown,  and  is  not, 
perhaps,  susceptible  of  absolute  proof. 

The  accumulation  of  sap  in  plants  appears  to  be  attended  with  very 
beneficial  consequences,  and  to  be  deserving  of  the  especial  attention  of 
gardeners.  It  is  well  known  how  weak  and  imperfect  is  the  inflo- 
rescence of  the  turnip  tribe,  forced  to  flower  before  their  fleshy  root  is 
formed,  and  how  vigorous  it  is  after  that  reservoir  of  accumulated  sap 
is  completed.  Mr.  Knight,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  remarkis 
that  the  fruit  of  melons,  which  sets  upon  the  plant  when  very  young, 
uniformly  falls  off ;  while,  if  not  allowed  to  set  until  the  stem  is  well 
formed,  and  much  sap  accumulated  for  its  support,  it  swells  rapidly  and 
ripens  well.  In  like  manner,  if  a  tree  is  by  any  circumstance  prevented 
bearing  its  crop  one  year,  the  sap  that  would  have  been  expended  accu- 
mulates, and  powerfully  contributes  to  the  abundance  and  perfection  of 
the  fruit  of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  course  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  is  a  subject  which  has  long 
excited  great  curiosity,  and  has  given  rise  to  numberless  conjectures. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  there  was  a  sort  of  circulation  of 
the  sap  of  plants  to  and  from  a  certain  point,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
blood  of  animals ;  but  thb  was  dbproved  by  Hales,  and  is  not  now 
believed.  This  excellent  observer  thought  that  the  motion  of  the  sap 
(the  rapidity  of  which  he  iiad  found  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the 
weather)  depended  upon  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  air,  which 
exists  in  great  quantities  in  the  interior  of  plants.  Others  have  ascribed 
the  motion  to  capillary  attraction,  and  Du  Petit  Thouars  suggests  that 
it  arises  thus : — ^  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  vegetation  commences,  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  and  buds  begin  to  open.  The  instant  this 
happens,  a  certain  quantity  of  sap  is  attracted  out  of  the  circumjacent 
tissue  for  the  supply  of  these  buds  ;  the  tissue  which  is  thus  emptied  of 
its  sap  is  filled  constantly  by  that  beneath  or  about  it ;  this  is  in  its  turn 
replenished  by  the  next ;  and  thus  the  mass  of  fluid  is  set  in  motion, 
from  the  extremities  of  the  branches  down  to  the  roots.'  Du  Petit 
Thouars  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  expansion  of  the  leaves,  &c., 
is  not  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  sap,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cause  of  it,  and  that  the  sap  begins  to  move  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches  before  it  stirs  at  the  roots.  That  this  is  really  the  fact  is  well 
known  to  foresters  and  all  persons  accustomed  to  the  felling  or  exami- 
nation of  timber-trees  in  the  spring." 
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CHINESE  GARDENS. 

Db.  Ma  yen,  in  his  Reise  um  die  JSrde,  observes  these  are  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  differ  altogether  from  ours  in  their  arrangements ;  while 
the  care  bestowed  on  them  by  their  possessors  exceeds  anything  of  which 
we  could  have  formed  an  idea.  To  each  branch,  often  even  to  each  leaf 
of  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  the  utmost  pains  are  taken  to  give  the  appro- 
priate turn,  and  the  gardeners  may  be  seen  sitting  constantly  beside  the 
plants,  and  employed  in  binding  and  pruning  them,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  form.  The  production  of  the  greatest  variety  and 
contrast  of  colours  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Chinese  flower-gardeners. 
Strangers  to  refinement  and  the  tender  emotions,  the  Chinese*  have  no 
taste  for  the  pure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  wliich  the  perfumes  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  yield.  It  is  only  in  gaudy  colours,  and  by  a  mar- 
vellous skill  in  developing  singular  growths,  that  the  Chinese  gardener 
excels.  Long  and  straight  cdleys  run  directly  through  their  gardens, 
and  are  bordered  by  low  trees  of  one  and  the  same  species.  We  visited 
these  gardens  (in  the  vicinity  of  Canton)  in  the  month  of  November, 
and  remarked  the  following  objects :  close  to  the  entrance  were  large 
masses  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  blossoms  of  which  had  attained  an 
extraordinary  size.  Then  followed  whole  plots  of  Citrons  and  Sliad- 
docks,  which  were  raised  in  pots  and  loaded  with  fruit ;  and  it  was 
remarkable  that  all  these  fruits  were  divided  into  segments,  and  thus 
formed  permanent  monstrosities,  which  were  further  propagated  by 
gprafls.  It  is  by  such  mis-growth  that  they  acquire  a  finger-shaped 
appearance,  which  occurs  also  occasionally  in  our  conservatories.  In 
China  these  fruits  are  cultivated  assiduously,  not  only  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  gardens,  but  also  for  the  sake  ox  the  well-known  Chinese 
preserved  Citron,  of  which  large  quantities  come  to  us  by  commerce. 
For  this  purpose  they  use  chiefly  the  smaller  fruits,  tliree  or  four  inches 
long,  which  are  boiled  in  refined  sugar.  The  larger  fruits  of  mon- 
strous shape  are  of  the  Shaddock  kind,  and  oflen  from  ten  to  eleven 
inches  long,  while  the  several  segments  extend  singly  in  all  directions. 
Ill  the  gardens  these  odd-shaped  fruits,  as  well  as  the  sweet  Oranges, 
with  which  whole  plots  are  planted,  have  a  neat  appearance,  as  they  do 
not  allow  any  trunk  to  form,  but  force  them  at  once  to  spread  into 
branches.  Large  borders  are  to  be  seen  planted  with  Camellia  Ja- 
ponica,  and  others  with  Cockscombs,  some  with  white,  others  with 
yellow  or  red  flowers ;  the  yellow-flowered  plants  had  shot  particu- 
larly high,  and  they  were  so  arranged  that  all  the  plants  in  a  bed  were 
of  one  and  the  same  colour.  We  also  saw  in  the  gardens  a  species  of 
Scilla,  very  like  Sc.  maritima,  which  showed  the  same  sort  of  mon- 
strosity as  the  Cockscomb.  We  observed  Bamboos  in  pots,  the  stems 
of  which  were  two  or  three  feet  highland  were  wound  into  a  spiral 
form  from  below  upwards.  Among  the  trees  were  the  Lee-chec, 
Banana,  Averrhoa  carambola  and  various  Palms,  on  the  stems  of 
which  Epidendrums  were  trained.  The  ponds  of  these  gardens,  some 
of  which  were  very  large,  contain  beautiful  fish,  which  are  fed  by  a 
disgusting  but  common  method  among  the  Chinese,  which  is  said  to 
render  them  very  plump.  The  stools  in  the  pleasure-houses  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  coarse  sort  of  porcelain,  or  they  are  formed  of  large 
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flat  stones  supported  by  wooden  frames ;  which  by  their  coolness  in 
summer,  must  be  very  agreeable  to  sit  npon,  when  one  is  accustomed 
to  them.  Single  boniers  are  frequently  edged  with  a  small-leaved 
Box-tree ;  and  the  long  walks  are  bounded  by  hedges  of  Averrhoa, 
Olea  fragrans,  and  other  plants,  which  were  new  to  us.  On  the  whole, 
we  must  allow  that  the  planting  in  regular  masses  of  the  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums,  with  Oranges,  Camellias,  Kalmias,  and  tall  Cocks- 
eombs,  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  beauty  ;  but  a  stranger  can  hardly 
reconcile  himself  to  an  arrangement  which  must  appear  to  him  so 
eontrarj  to  the  rules  of  good  taste.  Hydrangeas  and  Asters  seemed  at 
this  time  to  be  out  of  &shion,  for  we  saw  very  few  of  them. 


EFFECT  OF  LIME  ON  SOIL. 

Limb,  it  may  be  briefly  observed,  acts  in  two  ways  on  soil.  It  pro- 
duces a  mechanical  alteration  which  is  simple  and  easily  understood, 
and  it  is  the  cause  of  a  series  of  chemical  changes  which  are  reallv 
obscure,  and  are  as  yet  susceptible  of  only  partial  explanation.  1.  It 
supplies  a  kind  of  inorganic  food,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  to  the 
hcAlthy  growth  of  all  cultivated  plants.  2.  It  neutralises  acid  sub- 
stances which  are  naturally  formed  in  the  soil,  and  decomposes,  or 
renders  harmless,  other  noxious  compounds  which  are  not  unfrequently 
within  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants.  8.  It  changes  the  inert  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil,  so  as  gradually  to  render  it  useful  to  vegetation. 
4.  It  &cilitates,  or  enables  other  useful  compounds,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  to  be  produced  in  the  soil,  or  so  promotes  the  decomposition 
of  existing  compounds,  as  to  prepare  them  more  speedily  for  entering 
into  the  circulation  of  plants. 


BULBOUS-ROOTED  FLOWERS. 

BY  AN  OLD  CULTIVATOR. 

Bulbous  plants,  from  their  nature  and  appearance,  associate  ill  with 
others ;  and  this,  together  with  many  peculiarities  in  their  cultivation, 
render  it  necessary  to  devote  a  separate  structure  entirely  to  them,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  necessary  operations  on  which  depend  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  The  kind  of  house  best  adapted  for  these  plants 
appear  to  be  that  of  a  span  roof,  provided  with  benches  sufliciently  near 
the  glass  in  the  middle  and  on  each  side  the  pathway ;  that  in  the 
middle  being  appropriated  to  the  largest  specimens,  the  others  to  con- 
tain the  smaller  plants  of  the  colleotion.  The  use  of  artificial  heat  in 
the  culture  of  bulbs  b  one  of  the  most  important  points :  from  their 
nature  they  require  a  season  of  rest,  which  ought  to  commence  after 
they  have  done  flowering  and  fully  matured  their  foliage ;  it  is  then 
that  water  should  gradually  be  withheld  till  the  leaves  are  decayed  ;  it 
may  then  be  discontinued  altogether.  The  period  of  rest  is  uncertain, 
■ome  plants  requiring  more  than  others,  but  from  one  to  three  months 
according  to  the  habit  of  tlie  kind,  is  the  most  usual  time;  they  are 
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then  to  be  slowly  stipulated  till  they  commence  growing  freely,  after 
which  they  cannot  be  too  liberally  encouraged. 

The  use  of  artificial  heat  I  have  observed  is  a  very  important  point ; 
it  should  be  as  gradual  aa  the  application  of  water,  and  when  com- 
menced, and  the  plants  thriving  in  it,  it  must  not  be  withheld  till 
after  the  flowers  are  decayed  and  the  foliage  mature,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  time  they  are  actually  in  bloom ;  any  decrease  of  temperature 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant  would,  perhaps,  be  the  cause  of  the 
bulb  not  flowering,  and  thus  create  a  disappointment  which  frequently 
happens  from  this  very  cause.  The  genera  which  require  this  artificial 
heat  are  principally,  the  following :  Amaryllis,  Coburghia,  Gloriosa, 
Chlidanthus,  Cyrtanthus,  Folianthus,  Nerine  Brunsvigia,  Heemanthus 
and  Ammochaus,  as  a  primary  class,  requiring  the  greater  degree. 
As  a  secondary  class,  requiring  a  much  less  share,  I  may  mention, — 
Ixia,  Gladiolus,  Babiana,  Antholyza,  Sparaxia,  Oxalis,  Cyclamen, 
and  others.  I  beg  to  repeat,  that  both  heat  and  water  must  be  ap- 
plied by  gradually  increasing  them,  and  decreasing  them  in  the  same 
manner  after  flowering.  The  bulbs  of  all,  of  course,  while  in  a  state 
of  rest,  must  be  kept  in  a  low  temperature. 


CULTURE  OF  SCARLET  PELARGONIUMS 

BT  A  PEACTJTIONEB. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  observe,  that  in  every  showy  class  of  flowers,  where 
hybrids  can  readily  be  obtained,  assiduous  attention  has  been  given  to 
attempt  improvements  on  the  previous  kinds,  and  in  the  universally 
admired  race  of  scarlet  flowering  Pelargoniums  some  noble  varieties 
have  been  raised,  which  produce  heads  of  blossoms  more  than  fourfold 
the  size  of  the  old  species.  There  is,  however,  a  grossness  of  habit  in 
the  plant  of  some  of  the  new  varieties  that  renders  them  unsuited  for 
small  collections,  without  some  method  being  employed  to  check  sucli 
exuberance  and  induce  a  more  compact  and  bushy  habit.  I  have  all 
the  new  varieties  of  the  scarlet  tribe,  and  with  the  too  robust  sorts  I 
adopt  the  following  method^  which  fully  answers  my  purposes. 

I  raise  a  number  each  summer,  usually  striking  them  in  August ; 
they  are  potted  ofi*,  and  in  every  respect  treated  as  is  done  to  my 
general  stock  of  other  classes^  of  Pelargoniums.  When  the  plants  are 
about  eight  inches  high,  I  pinch  ofl*  the  leading  shoot,'which  causes  the 
production  of  laterals :  this  is  generally  done  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  laterals  push  an  inch  or  two  long  before  w^inter  sets  in. 
In  February  I  re-pot  into  larger  pots,  keeping  the  balls  entire ;  and 
the  laterals  soon  extend,  so  that  oil  their  being  four  or  five  inches  long, 
I  take  off*  the  leaves ;  a  second  race  of  laterals  is  procured,  and  as  soon 
as  practicable,  I  thin  them  where  re^^uired,  retaining  such  as  will  form 
it  to  a  well-regulated  bush.  Such  plants  bloom  admirably  that  season, 
but  if  kept  a  second  year,  having  the  shoots  cut  in  so  short  as  only  to 
have  two  or  three  buds  retained  on  each,  and  they  again  stopped  on 
becoming  a  few  inches  long,  every  desired  object  with  them,  as  very 
limited  growing  plants,  will  be  obteined. 


CULTURE  OF  UARTYNIA  FRAGRAN8. 
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Cuttings  raised  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  planted  out  in  open 
oeds,  of  these  robust  kinds,  bloom  very  sparingly,  I  find,  however,  that 
the  two  or  three  years'  old  plants  do  admirably :  their  stems  and 
branches  having  assumed  a  woody  habit  produce  abundance  of  the 
largest  flowers.  I  would  always  recommend  plants  of  the  above  age, 
for  planting  out  especially,  and  the  situation  to  be  full  sun. 


CULTURE  OF  HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIS, 

BT  AV  AMATEUB. 

This  plant  is  almost  an  universal  favourite,  and  I  think  deserves  a 
place  in  every  flower-garden  for  summer  and  autumn  decoration,  as 
vrell  as  in  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory  for  ornament,  when  the 
general  stock  of  greenhouse  plants  are  out  of  doors.  I  am  aware  it  is 
not  so  generally  grown  as  it  can  be  ;  I  therefore  give  a  few  particulars 
how  I  have  grown  it  with  heads  of  bloom  a  foot  in  diameter.  Early  in 
August  I  take  ofl*  cuttings,  strike  them  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  when 
rooted,  pot  them  off  singly  into  small  pots ;  they  get  well-establislied 
plants  before  winter.  I  do  not  pinch  off  the  lead  in  order  to  induce 
laterals  and  have  a  bushy  plant,  but  when  any  side  shoots  appear  I  rub 
them  off.  About  the  first  week  in  March  I  re-pot  the  plants,  into  32 
or  24-8ized  pots,  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  if  I  want  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  into  a  pure  yellow  loam  and  sandy  peat,  when  I  want  blue  flowers ; 
I  put  no  manure  into  this  class.  By  this  attention  to  potting,  having 
a  liberal  drainage,  giving  a  free  supply  of  soft  water  when  growing, 
•  and  a  warm  greenhouse  to  forward  them  in  ;  taking  away  laterals,  I 
have  one  head  to  each  of  the  extraordinary  size  named.  By  raising  a 
fresh  supply  every  year,  I  obtain  young  and  vigorous  plants.  The 
process  is  short  and  amply  repays  for  the  attention. 


CULTURE  OF  MARTYNIA  FRAGRANS, 

BY  AN  AMATEUB  LONDON  FLOBIST. 

This  fine  flowering,  noble  annual  plant  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  Mexico,  in  1839,  as  one  of  the  handsomest  aimuals  that 
had  been  sent.  Although  it  has  been  so  long  in  the  country  it  is  rarely 
cultivated.  Very  few  seeds  are  perfected,  it  is  said,  and  in  consequence 
are  dear ;  also  plants  are  raised  with  difificulty.  By  the  following 
method  I  have  succeeded  quite  satisfactorily. 

I  sow  the  seeds  at  the  end  of  January  in  sandy  peat  soil,  sprinkling  at 
the  top  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  white  sand.  Having  soaked  the  seeds 
for  about  half  an  hour,  I  carefully  peel  ofi*  the  outer  skins,  place  them 
firmly  in  the  sand,  and  then  cover  them  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
with  the  sandy  peat  soil,  pressing  it  somewhat  firmly  upon  them.  I 
cover  them  over  with  a  small  glass,  and  place  the  pot  in  my  forcing 
pit,  or  in  a  hot-bed  frame  when  I  have  one  at  work  at  that  time.  The 

C»t  is  put  in  a  saucer  having  constantly  a  supply  of  water  therein,  and 
variably  the  plants  are  reuiily  raised.   I  retain  the  pot  in  the  same 
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place,  and  when  the  plants  are  nearly  large  enough  to  pot  off,  I  have 
the  bell-glass  raised  up  a  little  in  order  to  inure  them  to  full  exposure. 
I  never  pour  water  over  the  surface  of  ^the  soil  whilst  they  are  in  the 
seed-pot,  as  certain  destruction  would  be  the  result. 

In  potting,  care  is  taken  to  hare  all  the  small  roots,  and  if  a  portion 
of  the  soil  with  eaeh  plant,  the  better.  I  use  sand,  peat,  and  loam, 
equal  parts,  and  have  a  liberal  drainage.  I  keep  the  plants  in  the  hot- 
bed frame,  or  in  my  forcing  peat,  heated  on  the  tank  system,  and  con- 
sequently have  a  moist  atmospliere.  The  plants  are  re*potted  as  the 
roots  fill  the  pots,  and  when  (in  the  hot-bed)  they  have  attained  a  size 
requiring  removal  elsewhere,  I  place  them  in  my  pit,  or  plant  stove ; 
and  when  they  become  vigorous  I  have  them  placed  in  my  greenhouse, 
which  has  a  span  roof,  and  there  they  bloom  beautifully,  and  become 
charming  ornament,  forming  compact  bushes,  not  loose  and  robust, 
but  neat.  The  Gloxinia-like  flowers,  produced  in  erect  panicled 
racemes,  of  a  deep  purplish-red,  with  a  yellow  throat,  are  highly 
fragrant,  perfuming  the  air  to  some  distance  with  the  sweetness  of 
violets.    It  is  every  way  worthy  of  cultivation. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

These  handsome  flower-garden  plants  may  be  rapidly  increased  by 
taking  the  principal,  in  February,  and  cutting  them  into  lengths  of 
about  two  inches ;  they  should  then  be  planted  around  the  sides  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  pots  and  be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed.  When  they 
hare  sprouted,  they  may  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots  :  and  being 
encouraged  to  grow  in  a  warm  house  or  frame,  will  make  strong  plants 
by  May,  when  they  should  be  hardened,  and  planted  out  into  beds  of 
peat  soil.    They  make  very  handsome  beds  in  sheltered  situations. 


MIGNONETTE. 

ITS  CULTURE  FOR  WINTER  BLOOM. 
BT  A  LONDON  AMATBUB  OABDBNEB, 

I  DEEM  it  a  luxury  to  have  this  universally  admired  fragrant  flower, 
in  profusion  during  the  winter  months,  and  this  I  have  enjoyed  for  the 
last  four  winters.  The  following  mode  of  treatment  was  given  me  by 
a  London  nurseryman ;  and  by  pursuing  it,  I  have  grown  and  flowered 
the  plants  vigorously. 

My  friend  stated,  "  After  four  years*  sowing,  without  the  least 
fidlure,  I  consider  my  system  established,  and  by  it,  Without  the  least 
variation.  Mignonette  in  flower  by  Christmas,  and  as  strong  as  border 
Mignonette.  On  the  20th  of  August  I  sowed  one  hundred  pots  of 
thirty-twos,  filled  with  the  following  comport :  half  sandy  loam,  the 
other  half  made  up  with  leaf-mould  and  road  sand,  not  sifted,  but  very 
dry  when  used,  and  pressed  into  the  pots  to  the  brim.  When  the  seeils 
are  sown,  a  little  of  the  compost  is  sifted  OTer  tfaem ;  thepots  are  then 
put  into  a  pit  or  frame,  and  set       iiiMi^  ^the  g^lass.   The  lights  are 
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kept  off  at  all  times,  except  during  rainy  weather,  when  they  are 
always  put  on,  as  above  all  things  a  drop  of  rain  must  never  fall  upon 
the  pots,  for  several  reasons.  The  first  of  these  is,  because  rain  is  often 
very  heavy,  and  washes  the  seeds  out  of  the  pots.  Secondly,  the  rain 
is  often  too  little  and  only  moistens  the  surface.  And,  thirdly,  after 
the  Ist  of  October,  rain  is  too  cold.  I  water  the  plants  with  a  very 
fine  rose,  and  always  twice  over,  but  never  until  they  are  on  the  point 
of  flagging.  After  the  Ist  of  October  I  either  warm  the  water  or  use 
it  out  of  the  stove.  I  remove  the  Mignonette  to  the  ft*ont  of  the  green- 
bouse  about  the  1st  of  November,  for  fear  of  damps.  If  a  succession 
U  wanted,  I  cut  down  as  many  as  may  be  necessary  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  these  make  a  better  blooming  and  thicker  pot  of  Mig- 
iionette  than  a  second  sowing.  I  leave  only  six  or  seven  plants  in  each 
pot.  I  do  not  vary  in  any  way  from  the  above  now,  excepting  it  is 
kept  in  pits  all  the  winter,  instead  of  the  front  of  an  airy  greenhouse, 
and  I  have  at  this  tune  (December  10th)  about  one  thousand  pots,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  better  Mignonette  is  not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  which  will  be  in  full  flower  by  February  and 
March." 


EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM. 

To  propagate  the  Epiphyllum  truncatum  (says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Jimtmal  of  the  Horticultural  Society)  prepare  young  healthy  stocks  of 
Cereus  speciosissimus,  and  engraft  them  with  the  above  in  March,  from 
one  to  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  pots.  Grow  them  in  the  stove 
till  they  are  suflliciently  large  for  flowering,  which  should  be  in  about 
eighteen  months  from  the  time  they  are  grafted.  In  the  autumn  of 
their  second  summer's  growth  remove  them  nrom  the  stove  to  a  cool  airy 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  or,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  place  them  out  on  a 
south  border  out  of  doors ;  and,  as  winter  advances,  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  water  till  they  become  quite  dry.  They  remain  in  the  green- 
house at  rest  till  they  are  required  for  forcing. 

Those  required  to  flower  first  are  removed  back  to  the  stove  early 
in  spring.  As  soon  as  they  have  matured  the  first  growth,  place  them 
in  any  exposed  part  of  the  garden.  This  change  causes  them  to  set 
flower-buds  at  the  point  of  every  shoot.  As  soon  as  the  flower-buds 
are  well  established,  place  the  plants  in  a  warm  shady  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  will  flower  profusely  by  the  early  part  of 
October. 

By  removing  the  plants  successively  from  their  winter  quarters  to 
the  forcing-house,  and  treating  them  as  above  mentioned,  a  succession 
of  fine  plants  can  be  kept  in  bloom  from  October  to  March. 

To  those  who  esteem  a  collection  of  winter  flowers,  nothing  can  be 
■Km  desirable  than  this  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  E.  violaceum,  and  E. 
BiMelliafium,  grown  in  the  same  manner. 
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CHOICE  VARIETIES  OP  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

RANUNCULUSES. 
BT  OB8ERTER* 

It  is  an  oft-repeated  inquiry  of  amateurs,  in  our  floral  periodicals, 
^hich  are  the  best  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  varieties  of  a  certain 
favourite  flower?  and  though  the  replies  of  experienced  cultivators  are 
at  all  times  valuable,  yet  a  better,  because  a  more  public  and  impartia. 
lest  of  merit,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  winning  flowers  at 
any  of  our  great  horticultural  and  floral  exhibitions.  As  this  is  the 
season  for  planting  Ranunculuses,  it  may  be  useful  to  your  readers  to 
inform  them  that  the  following  twenty-four  sorts  obtained  the  large 
silver  medal  at  the  Chiswick  show,  held  June  13,  1846.  The  stand 
was  from  Messrs.  Tyso,  of  Wallingford. 

Alexis  (Tyso's),  yellow  ground,  brown  spot,  distinct  and  fine. 
Attractor  (Tyso's),  white  ground,  large,  heavy  purple  edging. 
Burns  (Waterston's),  white  ground,  light  purple  edging. 
Charlotte  (Bartlett's),  white,  with  delicate  rosy  mottling,  fine  form. 
Champion  (Tyso's),  white  ground,  purple  edging,  large  flower. 
Creon  (Tyso's),  pure  lemon  ground,  with  dark  coffee  edging. 
Delectus  (Tyso's),  rich  yellow,  with  delicate  red  margin. 
Flarainius  (Tyso's),  fine  yellow,  with  distinct  bright  spot. 
Gozan  (Tyso's),  buff"  ground,  scarlet  edging. 
Glenelg  (Tyso's),  clear  yellow  ground,  coffee  spot. 
Lydia  (Tyso's),  yellow  ground,  heavily  mottled  with  scarlet,  extra 
fine. 

Lelex  (Tyso's),  yellow  ground,  good  spot. 

Marquis  of  Hereford  (raiser  unknown),  rich  crimson. 

Pasca  (Tyso's),  white  ground,  rosy  mottling. 

Pavia  (Tyso's),  cream  ground,  purple  spot. 

Poliander  (Tyso's),  yellow  ground,  distinct  spot. 

Queen  Victoria  (Kilgour's),  white,  finely  edg^  with  purple,  large. 

Sobraon  (Tyso's),  new  dark  crimson. 

Serena  (unknown),  cream,  carmine  spot. 

Sophia  (unknown),  cream  ground,  rosy  edging. 

Sabina  (Costar's),  yellow,  fine  full  flowers. 

Speculator  (Costar's),  cream  ground,  with  scarlet  mottling. 

Tippoo  Saib  (Costar's),  rich  dark  self. 

Victor  (Tyso's),  fine  dark  plum  colour. 


COBEA  SCANDENS. 

BY  G.  L.,  POBTSUOUTH. 

To  any  of  your  readers  who  may  wish  for  a  quick  growing  creeper 
I  can  strongly  recommend  the  Coboea  Scandens ;  it  has  covered  a 
veranda  40  feet  long  the  second  year  of  its  growth,  in  feet  it  grew  so 
luxuriantly  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut  away  much  of  it ;  it  bloomed 
beautifully  the  whole  autumn,  and  has  also  fruited  and  ripened  seeds. 
It  stands  the  winter,  too,  very  well  here. 


CKO>\NS  OF  FLOWKKS. —  KOOT  GKAFTIAG. 
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CROWNS  OF  FLOWERS. 

In  distributing  rewards,  and  in  conferring  honours,  nature  is  most 
commonly  appealed  to.  The  poets  were  crowned  with  bays,  the  victor 
with  laurel.  In  Salency,  a  small  village  in  Picardy,  there  still  re- 
mains an  interesting  and  a  highly  useful  and  moral  custom ;  it  is  called 
"  The  Festival  of  the  Kose."  On  a  certain  day  of  every  year  the 
young  women  of  the  village  assemble,  and  afler  a  solemn  trial  before 
competent  judges,  the  one  who  has  conducted  herself  most  discreetly, 
and  gives  the  most  affecting  proofs  of  the  general  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity of  her  character,  is  decomted  with  a  crown,  which  thenceforward 
becomes  an  object  of  pride  to  all  her  family.  This  crown  is  a  hat 
garlanded  or  wreathed  with  roses.  It  frequently  constitutes  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  wearer,  but  the  instances  are  far  from  unfrequeut  in 
which  it  has  been  esteemed  the  most  honourable  recommendation  to  a 
wealthy  suitor.  This  custom  was  institi^ted  by  St.  Medard,  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 


ROOT  GRAFTING. 

This  operation  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle)  is 
jjerformed  in  two  ways,  either  by  grafting  on  the  already  established 
roots  of  young  plants  or  on  pieces  talccn  from  tlie  roots  of  older  ones ; 
but  much  depends  upon  circumstances  and  the  kinds  of  plants  to  be 
operated  upon  as  to  which  is  the  most  suitable  plan.  The  former  is 
the  easiest  method  for  obtaining  strong  plants,  and  is  best  suited  for 
Conifers  and  such-like  plants,  in  which  the  stem  or  trunk  is  an  object. 

In  graftinuf  upon  already  established  roots  of  a  young  plant,  first 
clear  the  soil  away  from  the  collar  or  neck  of  the  plant  intended  for 
the  stock,  and  cut  the  head  off  as  much  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time  obser>'ing  that  a  sufficient  length  of 
the  neck  or  collar  must  be  left  to  receive  the  graft.  The  graft  should 
be  cut  wedge-shaped,  and  inserted  in  the  slit  or  crown-graft  method, 
tied  tightly  with  a  soft  worsted  thread,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
the  soil,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  graft  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
It  will  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  success  if  the  worked  plants  can 
be  kept  close,  and  in  a  rather  moist  atmosphere  for  a  few  days,  until 
they  commence  growing,  but  much  depends  upon  the  operation  being 
performed  at  a  proper  time  and  season,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  just 
before  a  new  growth  commences. 

In  grafting  on  pieces  of  roots  taken  from  an  older  plant,  such  pieces 
should  be  selected  as  are  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  scion,  and  also 
such  as  have  some  small  fibres  attached  to  them.  In  grafting,  the 
roots  may  either  be  at  once  worked  and  afterwards  potted  or  planted, 
or  the  roots  may  be  potted  a  short  time  previous  to  being  worked,  and 
afterwards  worked  like  those  of  the  preceding  ones,  and  then  treated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants  to  which  they  belong,  whether 
stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy ;  but  even  plants  belonging  to  the  latter 
class  are  the  better  for  a  gentle  moist  heat  for  a  few  days  to  start  them; 

In  this  way  many  kinds  of  plants  may  be  increased,  such  as  Clematis, 
Berberis,  Roses,  Combretums,  Moutan  Peeonies,  &c.,  where  the  roots 
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THE  AMARYLLIS. 


of  the  more  common  kinds  are  more  easily  procured,  and  where  suitable 
accommodation  can  be  afforded ;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
chances  are  very  great  against  the  success  of  the  system,  and  it  should 
only  be  resorted  to  by  the  amateur  in  the  case  of  very  rare  and  curious 
plants. 


THE  AMARYLLIS: 

ITS  CULTURE  PGR  WINTER  DECORATION. 
BY  MR.  FREDERICK  THORNE,  FAIRFORD  PARK. 

Amongst  all  plants  chosen  for  decoration  during  winter,  none,  in  my 
opinion,  are  superior  to  this  beautiful  tribe,  when  highly  cultivated. 
Their  flowers  are  mostly  richly  coloured,  large,  and  particularly  orna- 
mental. The  possession,  too,  of  half  a  hundred  bulbs  will  afford  cer- 
tain succeseion  of  bloom  fropi  the  first  week  in  December  until  April. 

The  mode  of  procedure  I  adopt,  and  which  has  afforded  gratifying 
and  uniform  success  for  many  years,  is  to  raise  the  plants  from  seed 
saved  from  Amaryllis  alba  striata,  A.  glaucescens,  and  A,  Johnsofii. 
I  am  careful  not  to  gather  the  seed  until  it  is  perfectly  matured,  and 
then  it  is  sown  immediately  in  shallow  pans,  in  a  mixture  of  fine  leaf- 
mould  and  sharp  sand.  Upon  the  top  of  each  pan  I  place  a  piece  of 
glass,  on  which  a  thin  layer  of  moss  is  added.  This  serves  to  keep  the 
soil  continually  moist,  a  point  accessary  of  attention.  The  pans  are 
then  removed  into  a  temperature  of  about  70^.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  formed  little  bulbs  they  are  transplanted  into  two-inch  pots,  re- 
turning them  again  into  the  stove  to  a  situation  where  they  can  receive 
a  little  bottom  heat.  Subsequently  thepr  are  re-potted  into  the  next 
larger  sizes,  as  their  increased  growth  indicates  that  operation  to  be 
necessary.  In  this  manner  the  plants  are  grown  until  they  have  at- 
tained the  required  size  for  their  final  shifting  into  seven-inch  pots,  to 
accomplish  which  object  I  allow  them  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth  I  give  the  bulbs  a  rest  for 
three  montlis,  retaining  them  the  while  in  the  stove,  lleturning 
growth  is  induced  early  in  the  month  of  February  in  the  following 
year,  and  by  the  end  of  autumn  the  bulbs  will  have  become  sufficiently 
matured  to  produce  bloom  in  the  succeeding  winter.  I  force  them  as 
required,  and  for  five  successive  years  they  grow  luxuriantly  without 
being  re-potted.  I  find  it  merely  necessary  to  give  a  top-dressing  of 
fresh  soil  and  elevate  the  bulb  a  little  if  requisite.  My  motive  for 
confining  the  roots  within  seven-inch  pots  is  to  permit  the  plants, 
when  in  bloom,  being  conveniently  placed  in  a  basket  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  roots  becoming  fully  established  in  these  pots,  or  pot- 
bound  as  it  is  termed,  I  find  the  production  of  flowers  greatly  aug- 
mented. Of  course,  when  fine  specimens  of  growth  is  the  object  in 
vieW|  larger  pots  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

By  lone  experience  I  find  the  following  compost  most  suitable  to 
Amaryllias,  viz.,  two  parts  of  strong  loam,  one  part  of  rotten  leaf- 
mould,  and  another  part  of  sharp  sand ;  to  these  I  add  a  small  portion 
of  charcoal  and  a  few  pieces  of  broken  pot,  about  the  size  of  marbles. 

When  the  plants  are  in  bloom  they  may,  if  desired,  be  removed  from 
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the  stove  into  the  conservatory,  which  their  gay  appearance  will  greatly 
enliven.  They  ought,  however,  imraecliately  their  blooms  are  faded, 
to  be  returned  to  their  old  situation  in  the  stove,  there  to  remain  until 
the  middle  of  September,  water  in  the  mean  time  being  gradually 
withheld  from  them.  The  pots  can  then  be  stowed  away  in  any  dry 
spare  corner  of  the  stove,  until  again  required  for  forcing. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  APHIDES. 

DANGER  IN  USING  TOBACCO- WATER. 

BT  MB.  THOMAS  OONNELLT,  GARDENER  TO  T.  R.  BR1D80N,  ESQ.,  OF  BRIDGE  MOUtBi 
HEAR  BOLTON,  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

The  green  fly,  as  it  is  termed,  is  throughout  the  year  a  troublesome 
pest,  particularly  to  Pelargoniums.  Having  recently  obtained  some 
choice  sorts,  they  were  placed  in  the  hothouse,  and  soon  pushed  forth 
shoots.  Very  quickly,  however,  they  were  covered  with  the  fly. 
Syringing  the  plants  over  with  tobacco-water  having  been  recom- 
mendeid  in  several  places  in  the  Cabinet,  I  was  induced,  unfortunately, 
to  apply  it  to  my  plants. 

The  directions  given  in  the  notices  referred  to  were  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  viz.,  "  half  a  pound  of  tobacco  being  placed  in  a  vessel,  and 
boiling  water  poured  over  it,"  which  was  finally  so  reduced  in  its 
.<»trength,  by  addition  of  water,  as  to  prevent  any  apparent  possibility 
of  harm  accruing  from  the  liquid  being  too  powerful.  With  this  infu- 
.sion  the  plants  were  syringed,  and  the  insects  were  immediately  des- 
froycfl.  The  plants,  however,  soon  looked  sickly,  and  began  to 
shrivel.  On  taking  them  out  of  the  pots,  I  discovered  that  the  fine 
roots,  which,  previous  to  syringing,  were  proceeding  rapidly,  were 
killed,  and  the  plants  died,  what  could  cause  this  disaster  but  the 
liquid  sinking  into  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  were  growing.  How 
the  sort  of  tobacco  I  used  is  prepared  I  am  ignorant  of,  but  it  is  said 
that  copperas  and  other  poisonous  ingredients  are  employed  in  its  ma- 
nu£icture.  Now,  whether  this  be  correct  or  not,  to  me  it  appears  that 
the  old  method  of  fumigation  is  far  preferable.  It  is  admitted  that, 
by  this  latter  process,  a  few  leaves  occasionally  are  injured,  such  as 
those  of  the  Gloxinia,  Heliotrope,  &c.,  but  such  are  readily  removed, 
and  to  no  disadvantage  to  the  plant,  at  all  events  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  new  and  destructive  mode  of  applying  tobacco- water ;  be- 
sides, by  the  method  of  fumigation,  every  crevice,  under  and  above,  of 
the  leaves,  &c.,  is  acted  upon,  which  cannot  be  the  case  by  syringing. 
The  difficulty,  with  some  persons,  may  arise  from  not  knowing  how 
much  must  be  used  in  fumigating ;  the  following  I  have  always  found 
fruccessful,  viz.,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  tobacco-paper  consumed  will 
entirely  free  a  house  thirty  feet  long  from  these  voracious,  pestiferous 
4  insects.  I  hope  that  this  communication  may  be  a  caution  to  all  in 
a  similar  situation  to  what  I,  in  the  first  instance,  was,  and  induce  them 
not  to^syringe  with  tobacco- water,  but  fumigate — fumigate. 
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VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY. 

ORGANS  OP  FRUCTIFICATION. 
BT  MR.  JOHN  TODD,  DENTON  GARDENS,  NEAR  GRANTHAM. 

TiiK  chief  object  of  the  growth  of  plants  appears  to  be  the  maturation  of 
seed  in  the  end,  in  order  that  new  individuals  can  be  raised  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  which  are  necessarily  appropriated  to  the  sustenance 
and  necessities  of  innumerable  races  of  animated  beings,  or  swept  away 
by  the  inevitable  consequences  of  old  age,  death,  and  decomposition. 
Suckers,  runners,  and  oftsets  are  incidental  modes  of  natural  propaga- 
tion ;  chiefly,  however,  the  unbroken  succession  of  plants  is  due  to  their 
capacity  of  giving  birth  to  seeds.  Tliese  are  engendered  in  the 
ovarium  by  the  natural  action  of  those  delicate  and  beautiful  organs 
the  stamens  and  pistils,  whose  ingenious  construction  and  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  grand  end  in  view  are  legitimate  subjects  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  gardener,  and  well  deserving  his  attentive  study. 

It  is  only  in  the  higher  grades  of  vegetable  life  that  we  find  a  sexual 
apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the  generation  of  seed ;  the  repro- 
duction of  Cryptogamous  plants  is  effected  by  a  much  less  complicated 
though  no  less  efRcient  means.  Ferns,  and  others  of  the  more  highly 
developed  Cryptogama,  are  multiplied  by  spores,  produced  in  little 
cases  on  the  under  surface  of  their  leaves  (fronds),  which,  when  ripe, 
split  open,  and  allow  the  fructifying  matter  to  escape.  The  repro- 
duction of  Fungi  is  still  more  simple,  whilst  the  whole  substance  of  the 
lower  furms  of  Algse  seems  to  dissolve  into  myriads  of  minute  gems, 
each  capable  of  giving  birth  to  a  being  like  its  parent. 

In  treating  of  the  fructifying  process  in  Phaenogamia,  or  Flowering 
Plants,  the  structure  of  the  flower  will  have  to  be  considered.  A 
flower,  when  perfectly  developed,  is  composed  of  the  following  parts — 
calyx,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pistil ;  and  one  or  more  of  these  parts  are 
present  in  every  flower.  The  calyx  is  the  exterior  portion  of  the 
flower,  and  ususdly  consists  of  one  or  more  leaflets  or  sepals,  serving  as 
an  envelope  and  protection  to  the  tender  flower-bud,  and  very  probably 
yields  to  the  flower  a  portion  of  elaborated  food,  both  before  and  after 
its  expansion.  In  immediate  contact  with  the  calyx,  and  between  it 
and  the  stamens,  we  find  the  corolla  the  most  conspicuous,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  interesting  portion  of  the  flower,  for  its  varied  tints  and 
ag^reeable  fragrance  have  ever  been  a  source  of  pleasing  admiration. 
Its  brilliant  colours  and  honied  secretions  serve  as  a  decoy  to  innume- 
rable tribes  of  insects,  which  alight  upon  its  anthers  and  scatter  the 
fertilizing  powder  with  their  legs  and  wings,  and  thus  assist  in  the 
work  of  impregnation.  Apart  from  this,  the  utility  of  the  corolla 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  calyx,  for,  although  it  is  absent 
from  many  of  the  flowers,  "  yet,  if  removed  from  those  possessing  it 
before  impregnation  is  completed,  fertilisation  never  takes  place.'' 

Within  the  beautiful  corolla  are  observed  a  number  of  delicate 
filaments,  mounted  with  omnge,  purple,  or  whitish-coloured  bodies, 
often  so  nicely  poised  as  to  be  susceptible  of  the  slightest  breeze. 
These  constitute  the  male  system  of  a  flower,  and  are  called  stamens. 
The  little  objects  crowning  their  filamentous  (thread-like)  portion  are 
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known  as  the  anthers,  and  generally  consist  of  two  parallel  lobes  or 
cells,  which,  when  the  anther  is  ripe,  open,  and  permit  the  dispersion 
of  the  fertilising  powder,  or  pollen,  from  within.  The  pollen  is  some- 
times white,  red,  blue,  brown,  but  most  frequently  of  a  yellow  colour. 
It  consists  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  of  regular  form  and  texture, 
the  number  of  which  in  one  anther  is  almost  incredible ;  in  Cereus 
ffrandiflora,  Morren  counted  five  hundred,  but  in  others  they  not  un- 
frequently  amount  to  many  thousands.  There  is  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  opening  of  the  antlier  which  must  not  be  silently 
passed  over,  because  it  not  only  serves  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
mechanism,  but  also  points  out  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  fecundating  process.  The 
anther  cells  are  lined  with  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  highly  elastic 
tissue,  which  forms  an  infinite  multitude  of  little  springs,  that,  when 
dried  by  the  absorbent  properties  of  the  pollen  grains,  contract  and 
pull  back  the  valves  of  tlie  anthers,  by  a  poweiiul  accumulation  of 
forces  which,  individually,  are  scarcely  appreciable ;  so  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  anthers  is  the  result  of  the  maturity  of  the  pollen.  Now  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  fruits  ripen  much  earlier,  and  in  greater 
perfection,  in  an  atmosphere  containing  little  or  no  appreciable  amount 
of  mobture  than  in  one  highly  cliarged  with  humidity  ;  therefore,  in 
drawing  an  analotjry,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  fecunda- 
ting powder  of  the  anther  will  do  so  too.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the 
case,  for  though  vines  delight  in  a  humid  medium  before  and  after  im- 
pregnation, yet  their  blossoms  never  set  so  kindly  as  in  an  atmosphere 
of  comparative  dryness. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


LANTANA  MUTABILIS. 

Tuis  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves  and  warm  greenhouses,  and  has 
long  been  admired  therein.  It  has  recently  been  cultivated  in  the  open 
flower-beds  in  summer,  and  proves  to  be  a  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
object. 

The  plant  will  bloom  very  profusely  at  any  size  desired,  and  forms 
a  neat  bush.  It  usually  grows  from  one  foot  to  one  and  a  half  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  corymbous  heads,  in  immense  profusion ; 
and  are  of  very  distinct  delicate  white,  yellow,  and  rose  in  each  head 
of  blossoms. 

It  deserves  to  be  in  every  flower-garden,  either  as  a  single  ornament 
or  grown  in  masses.  The  flowers  are  produced  much  larger  out  of  doors 
than  in  the  house.  L,  Selloiciana  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  open 
bed  in  summer,  and  as  a  dwarf  plant  is  a  handsome  companion  to  the 
Verbena,  &c.  It  does  remarkably  well,  too,  as  a  rock-work  trailer, 
Its  ro.4y- purple  flowers  producing  a  pleasing  effect. 


but  the  severe  weather  being  more  protracted,  such  sorts  as  have  been 
omitted  may  still  be  done,  but  the  earlier  the  better.  The  increase  of 
Shrubs,  Ac.  J  by  layering,  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  such  as 
Rhododendrons,  &o. 


.  Annuals,  hardy,  such  as  Clarkia,  Nemophila,  Larkspur,  &c.,  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  bed.  The  best  method  of  sowing  the  small  seeds 
in  patches  is  to  have  a  quantity  of  finely  sifled  soil,  spread  a  portion 
where  desired;  after  scattering  the  seeds  sprinkle  a  proportionate 
portion  over,  and  then  press  it  closely  upon  them,  which  will  assist  a 
more  early  and  certain  vegetation.  If  strong  frost  occur,  it  is  advi- 
sable to  cover  a  garden  pot  over  during  the  night  and  remove  it  in  the 
morning.  Seeds  of  Biennials  too  should  now  be  sown  in  beds,  such 
as  Ilollyoaks,  Sweet  Williams,  Scabious,  Canterbury  Bells,  &c. 
Also  seeds  of  Perennials  as  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  &c.  Newly 
budded  trees,  that  is  those  budded  last  season,  should  be  looked  over, 
and  if  any  portion  of  the  stock  be  pushing  shoots  they  must  be  rubbecl 
off  so  that  the  entire  strength  should  go  to  the  new  shoot  engrafted. 

Auriculas. — Give  air  freely  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  prevent 
the  flower  stems  being  drawn  up  weakly.  They  must,  however,  be 
protected  agaiust  strong  wind  and  dust.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
blossoms  will  be  opening,  no  water  must  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  them, 
and  they  mast  be  shaded  from  hot  sun  by  canvas.  A  sti^  of  shelves 
inclosed  in  a  wooden  fhtme  or  similar  provision,  having  the  bottom 
shelf  two  feet  or  so  high,  and  gradually  rising,  <&c.,  also  to  be  properly 
shaded,  is  an  erection  indispensable  to  showing  them  to  advantage. 

PoLTANTHUSEs  too  require  similar  attention  to  the  Auriculas. 
Neither  kinds  should  be  allowed  to  droop  for  want  of  water,  and  the 
stems,  if  by  casualty  are  too  weak  to  sustain  the  truss,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  neat  stick,  &c. 

Pinks. — If  beds  of  them  were  not  made  in  autumn  and  omitted  too 
last  month,  they  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  if  reouired  to  bloom 
the  coming  season.  A  loamy  soil,  made  of  tur&  a  few  inches  thick 
and  well  rotted,  with  an  equal  portion  of  old  decayed  cow-dung,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  their  growth.  It  should  be  nine  inches  deep,  and 
liave  a  good  drainage  below.  The  plants  must  be  removed  with  as 
much  of  the  ball  of  soil  as  possible,  and  be  planted  six  inches  apart. 
High  raised  beds  are  not  beneficial  except  in  low  wet  situations.  Where 
a  compost,  as  above,  is  not  at  hand,  six  inches  thick  of  old  cow-dung 
should  be  dug  in  with  common  garden  soU. 
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Ranunc^uluses  and  Anemonies.— When  t>ie  plants  make  their 
appeanuice  and  are  risen  an  inch  or  two  high,  care  must  be  paid  to 
have  the  soil  pressed  closely  around  them  with  the  hands,  stopping  up 
any  holes  made  by  worms,  &c.  A  top  dressing  too  of  rich  compost, 
free  from  wireworm,  is  very  beneficial.  If  common  large  worms  exist 
in  the  bed,  they  may  be  collected  by  the  hand  at  night.  If  allowed  to 
remain  they  are  very  injurious.  Showers  of  rain  are  very  beneficial  for 
their  growth  ;  if  none  fall,  occasional  watering,  with  soil  water,  should 
be  given.  Well-water  is  injurious.  Weak  manure  water  occasionally 
poured  between  the  plants  contributes  to  vigour.  If  severe  frost 
should  occur,  cover  at  night. 

Tulips. — Stir  the  surface  of  the  bed  an  inch  deep.  Protect  from 
frost,  and  strong  wind,  also  from  the  mid-day  sun,  say  from  ten  till 
four  o'clock. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — If  not  potted  off  the  end  of  last 
month,  they  should  be  done  immediately.  See  last  month's  Calendar 
for  compost,  <&c. 

Hyacinths  should  be  protected  from  frost,  sun,  and  wind ;  secure  by 
tying  to  proper  supports.    Stir  up  the  stir&ce  soil. 

Pansies  in  beds  must  have  the  soil  pressed  around  the  plants,  and  a 
top  dressing  of  rich  soil  an  inch  or  two  thick  will  be  beneficial.  New 
beds  of  them  should  also  be  planted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Procure  pieces  of  the  shortest  of  the  young 
shoots  from  the  base  of  the  old  stems,  with  as  much  root  as  practicable ; 
pot  them  in  very  small  pots,  and  place  them  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
till  they  are  well  rooted  ;  then  gradually  harden  them,  and  pot  them 
on  dtiring  the  summer  according  to  the  size  the  plants  are  required. 
You  may  do  this  as  soon  as  you  please.  If  there  are  not  short  pieces, 
take  off  the  tops  of  tiie  shoots  and  plant  them  as  cuttings. 

zu  TBa  roacnro  tuamjil 

Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranthuses,  &c.,  that  require  potting 
off,  or  re-potting  should  be  duly  attended  to  ;  also  Thunbergias,  Brow- 
allias,  Lobelias,  Brachycoma,  &c.  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Pe- 
tunias, &c.,  should  be  potted  off  singly.  U^hlias  too  should  be  placed 
so  as  not  to  be  drawn  up  weakly.  Achimeneses  must  be  potted  off 
singly.  See  Articles  on  Culture  in  previous  Numbers.)  Tender 
Annuals  as  Stocks,  Zinnias,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or 
pit  to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up  weakly.  Where  it  is  practicable 
to  prick  out  such  as  Stocks,  Asters,  &c  ,  upon  beds,  and  protect  with 
frames,  it  should  be  done,  it  gives  a  robust  growth  to  them.  Cut* 
tings  of  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  many  other  greenhouse 
phuits  should  now  be  put  off. 

nr  xn  ooud  vbabkb*  aMasnioirsa,  a.o. 

^  Admit  all  the  air  possible.  Ke-pot  Lobelias,  Figridias,  Geraniumn, 
Verbenas,  and  other  similar  plants  for  beds.  All  other  kinds  of  plants 
requiring  re-potting  should  now  be  done,  (see  compost,  &c,f  in  last 
month's  Calendar).  Such  as  are  straggling,  &c.,  should  be  cut  in  to 
render  them  bushy.  Camellias,  when  done  blooming,  examine  the 
roots  and,  if  necessary,  re-pot,  (see  Articles  upon,  for  soil,  &c.,)  then 
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place  them  in  a  ^vann  part  of  the  gpreenhonse,  or  forcing  house,  giving 
due  atteutiou  to  watering,  &c.,  till  the  wood  is  firm  and  flower-buds 
are  set,  they  may  then  be  removed  to  a  cool  pit,  so  as  to  be  gradually 
hardened  by  more  air,  &c.  Japan  Lilies,  &c.,  should  be  duly  en- 
couraged by  re-potting,  &c.  Peat  soil  and  sand  is  what  they  flourish 
in  best. 

zar  TBa  sTova. 

Clerodendrons,  Erythrinas,  Eranthemums,  Justicias,  Gloriosas, 
Brugmansias,  and  similar  plants  should  be  hastened  on  duly,  to  have  a 
fine  display,  and  flt  them  for  exhibiting. 


THE  CROCUS. 

No  flower  is  so  sensible  to  the  eflects  of  light  and  heat  as  the  Crocus. 
Its  petals  expand  during  the  day,  and  close  at  night ;  but  they  will 
expand  at  night  under  the  influence  of  a  lamp  or  candle ;  or  if  placed 
within  the  iiSuence  of  the  heat  of  a  fire,  though  shaded  from  the  light 
of  it,  the  petals  open  as  readily  as  they  do  in  bright  light. 


BRIEF  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Camellias  for  Stocks. — J,  B.—The  Camellia  reticulata  you  will  find  very 
eligible  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  strong  growth.  It  is  a  kind,  too,  Uiat 
succeeds  better  itself  if  grown  upon  its  own  roots,  the  stocks  upon  which  it  is  worked 
being  considered  incapable  of  supporting  it  in  yisour. 

Superphosphate  of  Limb  as  Manure.— — A  remark,  worthy  of  your 
particular  attention,  and  those  who  receive  forei^  seeds,  is  made  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Journal,  that,  if  a  small  portion  of  superphosphate  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  seeds  when  town,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  limed  over,  the  seeds  germinate  quicker  and  stronger,  more  especially  in  the 
case  of  old  seeds ;  and  also  that  the  plauts  arc  less  liable  to  damp  off,  or  be  injured 
by  insects.  Try  it.  From  some  experiments  we  have  made,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  this  substance  will  be  found  to  have  peculiar  influence  in  caosinff  an  early 
and  abundant  formation  of  roots,  and  if  a  small  portion  be  sprinkled,  m  the  soil 
into  which  shrubs  or  trees  are  transplanted,  it  will  be  found  of  much  utility  in  pre- 
serving life. 

The  Weepiko  Willow. — It  is  said  that  the  Weeping  Willow  was  introduced  by 
Pope,  and  that  the  celebrated  tree  wluch  stood  in  the  poet's  garden,  at  Twickenham, 
was  raised  from  a  cutting,  forming  part  of  a  basket  or  package  sent  from  Spain, 
On  :the  arrival  of  the  basket.  Pope  observed  apparent  life  in  some  of  the  twigs, 
which  he  accordingly  planted,  adding,  **  perhaps  they  may  produce  something  we 
have  not  in  England."  From  this  sprie  sprung  up  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in 
this  country,  celebrated  as  the  **  Poet's  T\  illow,"  which  soon  became  the  grandsire  of 
thousands. 

Aphelexis. —  W.  Dawson, — To  grow  this  tribe  of  plants  vigorous  they  require  a 
rich  turfy  sandy  peat.  If  the  peat  be  poor,  one-third  of  rich  sandy  loam  should  be 
mixed  with  it.  They  should  be  re-potted,  having  a  free  drainage,  when  the  blooms 
are  fadiiig,  about  July.  Then  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  from  wind  aud» 
mid-day  sun.  At  the  end  of  September,  they  should  be  housed  again,  placing  them 
in  an  airy,  dry,  situation  in  the  greenhouse.   When  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring, 

gve  them,  occasionally,  manure  water.    If  straggling  shoots  be  cut  in,  they  push 
teral  ones,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  have  the  shrub  compact. 


THE  Salvia,  or  Sage,  comprises  plaIite^i)(Htfpl^  country,  but 
there  have  been  more  than  130  otlM^'.Hdtilr/ introduced  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  first  of  these  of  wbich  we  have  any 
positive  account  is  the  S.  ^Ethiopia,  a  native  of  Austria,  which  was  in- 
troduced in  1570.  Out  of  the  130  kinds  we  now  possess,  70  of  them 
have  been  sent  us  since  1800.  All  of  the  Salvias  aretlith  interesting 
in  the  form  of  the  flowers  and  handsome,  more  especially  the  later  in- 
troductions, some  of  which  are  splendid  ornaments  both  to  the  con- 
servatory and  greenhouse;  also  highly  gorgeous  for  the  flower- 
garden,  and  as  they  bloom  from  early  spring  to  the  end  of  autumn, 
and  one  or  two  sorts  will  bloom  the  entire  year,  they  are  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  well  merit  cultivation.  From  South  America,  Mexico, 
and  other  parts,  many  kinds  have  been  obtained  ;  and  the  species  we 
now  figure, 

SALVIA  GESNERIFLORA— Gesnera-like  plowebed, 

is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  plant  is 
shrubby,  forming  a  very  handsome  bush,  which  is  readily  induced  to 
bloom  at  any  desired  size,  from  half  a  yard  to  three  feet.  It  blooms 
very  freely,  and  its  rich  coloured  flowers  produce  a  splendid  displi^. 
It  is  easy  of  cultivation,  increases  readily,  and  grows  quickly.  We 
have  not  seen  it  in  bloom  anywhere,  before  our  own  plants,  which  have 
been  in  fine  blossom  since  March.  The  plant  deserves  to  be  in  every 
conservatory,  greenhouse,  and  flower-garden. 
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AnBSOSAOB  I^AHroiNQSA — ShaOOT^UAVED. 
Primulaceee,  Ptani^ndria  Mmigynia, 
A  hardy  perennial  plant,  most  suitable  for  rock  work.  It  sprepub 
amund,  coT^rin^  the  same  with  a  delightftil  mantle  of  fbli^,  and  iU 
milkierous  terminal  heads  of  many-flowered  umbels.  The  flowers  aie 
feia-coloiired  with  a  golden  eye,  a  separate  blossom  being  about  a 
Mirter  of  an  inch  across.  It  is  in  the  London  nurseries,  and  to  be 
|HP9Cured  at  a  trifling  cost.  It  blooms  from  July  to  the  end  of  the 
ilimmer.    Figured  in  Pax,  Mag.  BoL 

Angrjecum  fuvaiaB — CoRp-i.i«B  Angr^ecum. 
Orchidea,  Gynandria  Monandria. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica,  growing  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  by  Mr.  Purdie,  the  collector  employed  in  connexion 
with  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
bending  roots,  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  from  which  rise  short 
peduncles,  each  bearing  one  flower,  or,  occasionally  divided,  two 
flowered.  A  separate  blossom  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  across. 
Sepials  and  petals  a  pale  green.  Lip  large,  white  with  a  yellow  margin. 
They  are  highly  fragrant.    Figured  in  BoL  Mag.j  4295. 

Anigozanthos  fuliginosa — SooTT  Anigozantuos. 
HemodoracetB,    Hexandria  Monogynia, 
Mr.  J.  Drummond,  in  the  "  London  Journal  of  Botany,"  states, — 
By  a  ship  now  about  to  sail  I  send  two  fine  species  of  Anigozanthos, 
collected  by  my  son  (since  killed  by  the  natives),  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Moore  River,  in  the  Swan  River  settlement.    The  dark  flowering 
one,  A,  fuliginosa,  of  which  but  two  specimens  have  ever  been  found 
in  bloom,  is  a  real  mourning  flower,  the  upper  portions  of  the  stem 
and  lower  part  of  the  corolla  being  covered,  as  it  were,  with  black 
velvet;  the  corolla  is  deeply  cleft,  and  expands  about  two  inches, 
lemon-coloured.    The  flower  stem  rises  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
and  bears  a  large  spike  of  blossoms.    It  is  a  fine  plant  for  the  green- 
house.   It  has  not  yet  arrived  in  this  country.    Figured  in  Bot,  Mag. 
4291. 

AqUILEGIA  JUCUNDA — Joyous  COLOMBINE. 
Banunculacece,  Polycmdria  Pentagynia, 
It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Siberia,  a  hardy  perennial,  difler- 
ing  from  the  common  A,  glanduhsa  of  the  gardens  in  its  muchdwarfer 
habit,  the  flowers  being  a  much  brighter  blue,  and  in  its  very  glaucous 
round  foliage.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant  for  the  flower-garden,  and 
easily  increased,  grows  about  a  foot  high.  May  be  obtained  at  the 
nursery  gardens  cheap. 

CiELOGYNE  8PECI08A — ThE  ShOWY. 
Orchidia,    Gynandria  Monandria. 
Mr.  Lobb,  the  collector  to  Messrs.  Veitcli's,  sent  this  species  from 
Java  in  October,  1846.    Each  flower  stem  rises  about  four  inches 
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high,  tenninating  with  a  single  flower  about  four  inches  across.  Sepals 
and  petals  a  pale  tawny  colour.  The  lip  is  a  pitch  brown  colour,  with 
a  pure  white  termination  to  the  lip,  which  is  broad.  The  large  size 
and  very  striking  contrast  of  the  colours  render  the  flowers  very  in- 
teresting.   Figured  in  Bot.  Reg. 

JExmutJL  DISCOLOR — Two-coloured,  or  Crab's  eye. 

BromMKacwt.   Hexandria  Monogynia, 

A  native  of  BrazU,  and  is  in  the  stove  collection  at  the  H^nal 
Gardens  of  Kew.  The  leaves  are  like  the  Pine  Apple  plant.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  a  large  panicled  spike,  the  stems  beinff  of  a 
rich  coral  red,  and  the  flowers  of  a  bright  vermilion  colour,  having 
the  calyx  tipped  with  a  very  striking  deep  black,  giving  the  whole  a 
very  singular  and  pretty  appearance.    Figured  in  Sot.  Mag.  4298. 

Edoworthia  chrysantha. 

A  deciduous  shrub,  producing  bunches  of  yellow  sweet-scented 
flowers,  from  Chusan,  &c.  This  is  a  dwarf  soft-wooded  shrub,  throw- 
ing up  rod-like  dull  green  stems  from  its  base,  and  bearing  the  leaves 
exclusively  near  their  ends.  The  leaves  are  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  oblong-lanceolate,  stalked,  very  dull  green,  and  covered  with 
flne  hairs,  so  small  and  closely  pressed  to  the  sur&ce  that  the  naked 
eye  &ils  to  discern  them.  The  flowers  have  not  yet  been  produced  in 
England ;  but  Mr.  Fortune's  Chinese  drawings  and  specimens  show 
them  to  be  bright  golden  yellow,  something  less  than  an  inch  long, 
covered  with  exceedingly  thick  air  on  the  outside,  and  collected  into 
balls  about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  that  they 
are  sweet-scented,  and  appear  in  Chusan  in  July. 

The  species  is  allied  to  Edgworthia  (or  Daphne)  Gardneri,  a  Nepal 
plant  with  a  similar  habit,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  longer  and 
more  slender  flowers,  larger  flower-heads,  and  a  much  more  silky  hairi- 
ness on  the  outside  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  green-house  or  half-liardy 
shrub ;  it  grows  freely  in  a  compost  of  three  parts  sandy  loam,  and  one 
of  turfy  peat.  A  free  drainage  is  necessary,  for  although  it  requires 
an  ample  supply  of  water  dunng  the  summer  months  it  is  liable  to 
damp  off  if  this  point  is  not  properly  attended  to.  For  a  few  weeks 
in  winter  very  little  water  is  required.  Being  sweet-scented  and  a 
plant  of  free  growth,  it  may  be  expected  to  prove  a  useful  addition  to 
our  green-house  or  half-hardy  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
Daphnads. 

ErIOFSIS  BILOBA — TWO-LOBED. 
Orchidta*    Gffttandria  Monandria, 

It  was  discovered  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Barker,  which 
was  purchased  by  J.  J.  Blandy,  Esq.,  of  Reading.  It  is  of  the  Max- 
illariads.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  spikes  of  a  rich  orange 
colour  margined  with  red.  Each  separate  blossom  is  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  across.  It  is  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  species. 
F%ared  in  Bot.  Beg.  18. 
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Galeandra  Baukri — ^Bauer's  Casque-Wort. 
OrchidfCB,    Gynandria  Monandria, 
A  native  of  Mexico,  bloomed  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
The  flower  stem  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  produces  a  large  droop- 
ing panicle  of  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  light  brown  colour. 
The  lip  is  funnel-shaped,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  moderate, 
sized  Gloxinia  flower.    The  tube,  outside  white ;  inside  yellow.  Tiie 
mouth  broad,  of  a  beautiful  plum  colour,  with  a  dark  rim  next  the 
yellow.    It  is  a  very  pretty  species.    Figured  in  Pax.  Mag.  Bot,  • 

Martynia  fraqrans — The  fragrant-flowered. 
Setamea,  IHdynamxa  Angiospermia. 
In  the  spring  of  1846  capsules  of  seeds  were  sent  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew,  and  the  plants  raised  were  treated  as  half-hardy,  and 
in  the  cool  greenhouse  bloomed  freely,  and  were  universally  admired 
both  for  the  large  highly  coloured  flowers  and  their  delicious  fragrance. 
Each  blossom  is  as  large  as  a  medium  sized  Gloxinia,  of  a  rich  pur- 
plish-red, the  tiiroat  yellow  with  dark  spots.  From  four  to  six  blossoms 
are  produced  in  each  panicle.  It  highly  merits  to  be  grown  in  every 
greenhouse,  and  as  it  is  very  likely  to  bloom  well  in  the  open  border 
in  a  sheltered  warm  situation,'  a  bed  of  it  would  form  a  very  beautiful 
object.    Figured  in  BoL  Mag.  4292. 

PORPHYROCOME  LANCEOLATA — LaNCE-LEAVED. 
Acanthacea.  Didynamia  Angiospemda. 
It  is  a  stove  perennial  plant,  of  some  beauty,  and  deserves  to  be 
grown  in  every  hothouse  or  warm  greenhouse.  The  plant  has  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  Justicia  speciosa.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
terminal  heads,  the  bracts  inclosing  each  separate  blossom  are  of  a 
reddbh -purple,  and  the  corolla  of  a  rich  blue-purple  colour.  Plants 
raised  by  cuttings  almost  immediately  after  potting  show  bloom,  and 
are  thus  prevented  growing,  but  when  raised  from  the  seed  we  find  the 
plants  soon  make  fine  specimens.    Figured  in  Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 

Spiraa  prunifolia,  pleno — Double-flowered. 
Roaacta,  Icosandria  Di-pentagynxa. 
This  is  a  very  distinct  and  remarkably  pretty  variety  with  double 
flowers.  It  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune  to  the  garden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  and  plants  have  recently  been  distributed  by  M. 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  of  Ghent.  We  have  plants  at  this  time  profusely 
in  bloom,  and  which  have  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  rather  close  racemose  corymbs,  pure  white  in  colour,  each 
being  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  quite 
double.    It  will  no  doubt,  as  it  deserves,  soon  be  generally  grown. 

TlCJRlDIA   CONCHIFLORA  VAR.  WaTKINSONI  — Mr.  WaTKINSON's 
TlQER  flower. 
Jtidacea.   Monadelpkia  THandria, 
This  beautiful  hybrid  was  raised  by  Mr.  Horsefield,  of  Whitfield  near 
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Mauchester.  It  was  produced  by  seed  from  the  T.  conchiHora,  impr^ 
nated  by  T.  pavonia.  The  f]o\>er  is  most  like  T.  conchiflora,  but  a 
deeper  orange-yellow,  and  tlie  darker  spots  too  of  the  centre.  It  is  a 
very  free  bloomer,  and,  like  the  two  parents,  deserves  to  be  grown  in 
every  flower-garden. 

Vanda  Lowei — Mr.  Low's  Vanda.    Stove  Epiphyte. 

This  very  extraordinary  plant  has  been  found  in  Borneo  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Low,  jun.,  by  whom  it  has  been  sent  to  England.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  it  is  given  in  a  letter  from  this  gentleman,  dated  Sarawak, 
January  12,  1846: — "  At  the  time  I  formerly  sent  it  to  you  I  remem- 
ber having  said  that  I  expected  something  very  magnificent  in  its 
flower,  and  sure  I  am  that  when  it  produces  its  spikes  of  flowers  in 
England  it  will  be  the  admiration  of  all  cultivators,  probably  beyond 
any  Orchid  tliat  has  ever  yet  appeared.  As  I  saw  it  nothing  could 
have  exceeded  it  in  beauty ;  about  200  of  its  branches  were  hanc^i^ 
horizontally  from  the  main  stem  of  a  large  tree,  from  each  of  which 
depended  two,  three,  or  four  chains  of  flowers,  each  ten  feet  in  length, 
and  sometimes  twelve  feet.  The  individual  flowers  are  upwards  of 
three  inches  in  diameter.  When  they  first  open  the  ground  colour  is 
pale  lemon-yellow,  barred  and  blotched  with  bands  and  spots  of  the 
richest  cinnamon ;  as  they  become  older  the  cinnamon  colour  gra- 
dually diminishes  in  size ;  the  yellow  becomes  richer  and  more  bril- 
liant, and  takes  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  more  dull  but  not 
less  rich  tint ;  the  stem  and  foot-stalks  of  the  flower  are  covered  with 
a  rich  downy  coating  of  moss,  similar  to  that  of  the  Rose ;  the  labellum 
is  shaded  cinnamon  and  purple ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  light  green  colour 
and  leathery  texture,  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Aerides  odoratum,  as 
fer  as  I  recollect,  but  more  stiff  and  erect ;  the  whole  habit  of  the 
plant  is  as  neat  as  the  rest  of  those  of  the  same  tribe.  The  roots  are 
large,  but  by  no  means  so  thick  as  in  some  of  the  continental  Indian 
Yandas.  It  delights  in  high  trees  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  thick  forests, 
and  other  humid  places."  Mr.  Low  begged  that  it  might  be  called 
Vanda  Lindleyana,  under  which  name  it  has  already  become  known  to 
a  few  persons ;  but  as  it  had  never  been  before  described,  Dr.  Lindley 
took  the  opportunity  of  transferring  the  name  to  its  discoverer,  who 
certainly  ought,  before  all  others,  to  be  associated  with  one  of  the  finest 
plants  which  he  has  discovered  in  that  interesting  but  dangerous  island 
in  which  his  researches  have  been  so  diligently  prosecuted.  We  have 
a  specimen  of  this  plant  now  before  us,  preserved  in  spirits,  and  we 
are  thus  able  to  verify  Mr.  Low's  dimensions.  The  flowers  are  more 
than  three  inches  in  diameter  and  spread  quite  flat,  and  the  space  from 
flower  to  flower  is  about  five  inches.  The  "  rich  downy  coating  of 
moss,''  of  which  Mr.  Low  speaks,  is  formed  by  curious  short  Imirs, 
whose  sides  are  studded  with  irregular  microscopical  spines,  and  must 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  tliis  most  singular  plant. 
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THE  HAWTHORN  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

BY  AN  ARDENT  ADMIRER. 

The  garland  of  Flora  does  not  possess  a  more  charming  blossom  than 
this  British  hedge  beauty ;  nor  do  the  most  luxurious  spices  of  Asia 
give  a  more  grateful  perfume  than  this  sweet  flowering  shrub  presents. 

It  is  said  that  the  hawthorn  flowers  not  only  regsile  the  spirits  by 
their  odour,  but  that  they  have  the  power  also  of  counteracting  poison. 
It  has  been  made  the  happy  emblem  of  hope,  because  the  young  and 
beautiful  Athenian  g^rls  brought  branches  of  hawthorn  flowers,  to 
decorate  their  companions  and  friends  on  their  wedding  day,  whilst 
they  carried  large  boughs  of  it  to  the  altar.  The  altar  of  Hymen  was 
lighted  with  torches  made  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and  it  formed  also 
the  flambeau  which  lighted  the  nuptial  chamber. 

Diodorus,  a  Sicilian  historian,  who  flourished  about  forty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  tells  us  the  Troglodites,  when  they  interred 
the  corpses  of  their  friends  and  parents,  tied  branches  of  hawthorn  to 
thdr  bodies;  and  then,  laughing,  strewed  the  body  first  with  the 
bfanches  of  this  shrub,  and  afterwards  with  stones,  until  it  was  covered. 
These  simple  people  considered  death  as  the  morning  of  life,  where 
they  should  never  separate.  , Happy  hope!  which  gave  the  Trog- 
lodites immortality,  and  the  Grecian  youths  fond  of  marriages; 
niay  you,  likewise,  ever  be  the  prop  of  the  afflicted,  and  those  whose 
^ends 

«•  **  When  they  onoe  perceive 

The  least  mb  in  your  fortune,  Mi  away 
Like  water  from  you,  never  found  again 
But  when  they  mean  to  sink  ye.'* 

Religion,  which  was  given  to  bless  mankind  with  cheerfulness  and 
hope,  has  always  been  converted  by  the  crafly,  in  ignorant  ages,  into 
rods  of  terror  and  torches  of  superstition  ;  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
seize  upon  the  hawthorn  bush  as  an  instrument  with  which  they  might 
impose  on  the  credulous ;  thus,  in  some  parts  of  France,  the  country 
people  affirm  to  you  in  good  &ith  that  the  hawthorn  groans  and  sighs 
on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  and  on  this  superstition  they  have 
made  it  the  emblem  of  lamentation.  There  are  others  who  gravely 
adorn  their  hats  with  a  bunch  of  hawthorn,  in  the  belief  that  during  a 
storm  the  thunder  will  not  dare  to  reach  them,  from  respect  to  their 
head-dress.  It  is  also  related,  that  on  the  morning  following  the 
horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  a  hawthorn  was  seen  to  blossom 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Innocent,  in  Paris,  which  is  now  converted 
into  the  hall  or  great  market.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  how  dif- 
ferently the  two  parties  interpreted  this  phenomenon. 

We  have  also  our  Glastonbury  thorn  stories,  to  match  those  of  our 
ne^hbours.  Sanctified  deceit  affirmed,  that  this  tliom  was  the  iden- 
tical staff*  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  coiusellor  who  buried  Christ ; 
who,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  attended 
with  twelve  companions,  came  over  into  Britain,  and  founded  in  honour 
of  the  blessed  Virgin  the  first  Christian  church  in  this  island.  As  a 
proof  of  his  mission  he  is  said  to  have  stuck  his  staffs  in  the  ground, 
which  immediately  shot  forth  and  blossomed ;  and  the  vulgar  for  a  long 
time  believed  that  this  tree  bloesomed  annually  on  Christmas-day. 
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The  Glastonbuiy  thorn  is  a  vfiriety  of  the  common  white  thorn 
(Oxycantha),  which  blossoms  in  the  winter  about  January  or  February, 
and  sometimes  even  as  early  as  Christmas. 

It  is  often  called  white  thorn  from  the  colour  of  the  flower-petals, 
May-bush  from  blossoms  appearing  in  that  month,  and  which  were 
more  noticed  in  old  times  before  the  country  was  embellished  with  so 
many  early  blowing  shrubs ;  for  on  the  festival  of  Flora,  on  the  fint 
of  May,  our  ancestors  never  failed  decorating  with  it  the  May-pole, 
which  was  permanently  fixed  in  or  near  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  boldest  youth  climbed  to  fix  the  garland  of  flowers 
on  the  tc^,  whilst  others  less  courageous  hung  festoons  and  wreaths  of 
flowers  through  the  garland,  or  twined  them  around  the  pole, 

To  fetche  the  flowers  fresh,  and  branch  and  blome. 
And  namely,  hawthorn  brought  both  page  and  grome, 
With  fresh  garlandes,  partly  blea  ana  white ; 
And  then  rejoysen  in  hir  grete  delite." 

Chaucer. 

A  king  and  queen  were  then  elected,  who  regulated  the  entertain- 
ment, and  settled  disputes  ;  the  former  was  distinguished  by  an  oaken 
wreath,  and  the  latter  by  one  of  hawthorn  ;  when  dancing  and  other 
rural  sports  took  place  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  This  rustic  amuse- 
ment was  evidently  introduced  by  the  Romans ;  in  their  ancient  games 
that  of  Floralia  were  instituted  in  Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ro- 
mulus, and  which  the  Phoceans  and  Sabines  observed  even  in  earlier 
days.  As  Rome  became  degenerated  this  feast  was  turned  into  scenes 
of  the  most  unbounded  debauchery  and  licentiousness,  and  it  is  related 
that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present  at  the  celebration,  but  when  he 
saw  that  a  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  the  fssast  he  retired, 
not  choosing  to  behold  the  indelicate  spectacles  that  were  about  to 
take  place  in  public.  This  behaviour  so  captivated  the  degenerate 
Romans,  that  the  venerable  senator  was  treated  with  the  most  un- 
bounded applause  as  he  retired,  which  shows  that  virtue  and  modesty 
are  always  respected  even  by  vice  itself 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  door  in  Athens  that  is  not 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  with  the  elasticity  of  spirits  so  characteristic  of  a  Grede, 
that  when  under  the  power  of  the  Turks  they  forgot  or  braved  their 
masters,  while  with  guitars  in  their  hands  and  crowns  upon  their 
heads, — 

'*  They  lead  the  dance  in  honour  of  the  May." 

Religious  devotees  call  it  the  noble  thorn,  from  a  belief  that  it  was 
this  thorn  which  fi>rmed  the  crown  of  Christ. 

The  hawthorn  branches  are  scarce  less  gaily  besprinkled  by  Flora 
in  the  spring,  than  adorned  by  Pomona  in  the  autumn,  who  nourishes 
the  feathered  choristers  with  these  scarlet  haws,  and  on  this  account 
we  should  have  in  our  shrubbery 

 "  berry -Ijearing  thorns, 

That  feed  the  thrush.*' 

And  none  should  omit 

«  The  hawtiiom  bush,  with  seati  beneath  the  shade." 
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The  double  blossomed  hawthorn  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  pleasure  grounds*,  whether  it  be  kept  as  a  shrub  or 
trained  as  a  tree.  There  was,  or  perhaps  still  remains,  two  large  trees 
of  this  description  on  the  lawn  before  Warwick-house,  at  Worthing, 
whose  impenetrable  shade  defies  the  beams  of  Sol,  when  he  darts  his 
fiercest  rays.  No  pleasure  ground  should  be  without  the  fine  splendid 
new  kinds,  and  every  grass-plot  ought  to  be  ornamented  and  be  per- 
fumed by  their  lovely  blossoms. 

Some  of  the  double  varieties  are  of  a  fine  crimson,  rose,  and  lake 
colour ;  others  are  white  at  their  first  appearance,  and  change  to  a 
faint  red  as  they  decay.  The  double  blo&soms  are  less  flagrant  than 
the  common  variety,  which  reminds  us,  says  a  French  writer,  of  those 
young  females  who  fear  not  to  change  tlieir  simple  apparel  for  a  more 
gaudy  dress,  which  adds  nothing  to  their  attractions. 

The  foliage  of  the  hawthorn  is  of  Ihe  most  agreeable  medium  green, 
and  so  highly  polished  that  the  white  flowers  are  reflected  on  their 
shining  surfaces. 

It  lias  often  caused  our  surprise  that  men  who  expend  large  sums  of 
money  in  forming  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  much  time  in  selecting 
plants,  should  bestow  no  time  or  attention  on  botany,  which  would  add 
80  materially  to  the  gratification  which  flowers  give  them ;  for  without 
some  slight  knowledge  of  this  science  they  cannot  enjoy  the  works  of 
nature,  because  they  do  not  know  where  to  look,  or  the  utility  at  what 
they  look  at.  The  botanist  looks  into  the  flowers  of  the  hawthorn,  not 
only  to  observe  tlie  stigma  and  to  count  the  chives  that  surround  it, 
but  observes  the  shape  of  the  five  petals,  whose  concave  forms  protect 
the  pollen  and  mature  it  by  acting  as  reflectors.  He  then  sees  them 
bend  over  their  chives,  and  rest  their  heads  of  pollen  on  the  stigma, 
which  has  some  attractive  power  not  yet  defined.  He  is  delighted 
with  the  regularity  and  order  with  which  they  discharge  their  prolific 
powder,  and  retire  back  to  give  place  to  other  cliives  until  the  whole 
have  performed  their  office  without  confusion.  He  knows  then  that 
the  petals  have  discharged  their  part  towards  the  formation  of  the 
future  plants,  and  he  sees  them  given  to  the  wind  without  regret, 
because  it  is  necessary  for  the  young  fruit  to  enjoy  the  juices  of  the 
plant,  without  being  spent  any  longer  upon  the  petals. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  ORANGE. 

BT  MB.  THOMPSON,  ELE6T0N  GABDEM6,  80MEB8ET8HIBE. 

I  BEG  to  send  you  the  result  of  the  culture  of  our  orange  trees  at  this 
place.  My  employer  bought  several  that  were  newly  imported  from 
Portugal  and  Spain  ;  he  has  taken  great  interest  in  their  cultivation,  and 
has  been  at  more  trouble  with  them  than  has  been  conducive  to  their 
health.  They  were  in  tubs  eighteen  inches  diameter;  he  frequently  stirred 
the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  tubs,  (which  broke  the  young  fibres,)  and 
gave  them  a  great  quantity  of  water  at  all  seasons,  until  the  soil  be- 
came sodden  and  the  trees  sickly.  They  were  then  removed  from  the 
greenhouse  to  a  vineryi  where  they  loit  all  their^  leaves ;  this  was  in 
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the  wiuter  of  1830-31.  They  were  then  turned  over  to  my  uiana^;e- 
ment,  when  I  considered  myself  placed  in  a  similar  situation  to  a  physician 
who  is  called  in  when  the  disease  appears  incurable.  I  let. them  stand 
in  that  deplorable  condition  all  wiuter,  and  in  the  month  of  March  I 
turned  them  out  of  the  tubs,  and  put  them  in  pots  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  (the  trees  were  four  feet  high.)  I  used  turf-soil  where 
sheep  were  folded  at  night,  which  had  been  pre>'iously  prepared  some 
months  before  for  pines,  to  this  I  put  a  third  part  of  decayed  leaves. 
I  placed  a  handful  of  broken  potsherds  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  to 
give  a  good  drainage ;  water  being  allowed  to  stagnate,  it  soon  destroys 
the  health  of  the  plant.  Orange  trees  like  a  humid  atmosphere.  The  trunk 
of  those  under  my  care  were  dry,  and  had  what  gardeners  term  a  hide- 
bound appearance,  which  b  the  case  with  all  imported  from  abroad 
that  I  ever  saw  ;  to  remedy  this,  I  tied  damp  moss  round  all  the  trunks 
from  the  sur&ce  of  the  pots  up  to  the  branches,  and  cut  in  the  young 
wood  to  two  or  three  eyes ;  I  then  set  them  in  a  vinery,  in  which  the 
temperature  was  about  sixty  degrees.  The  moss  round  their  stems  I 
kept  constantly  damp  by  syringing  it  every  morning ;  by  these  means, 
together  with  occasionally  steaming  the  house,  I  had  the  great  satis- 
&ction  of  observing  the  trees  prosper,  and  by  the  end  of  July  they  had 
made  a  quantity  of  fine  young  shoots ;  I  then  removed  them  to  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  matured  their  wood,  where  they  still  remain, 
in  as  good  health  as  I  could  wish,  and  several  of  them  finely  in  bloom 
at  this  time. 

I  do  not  admire  the  practice  of  purchasing  imported  orange  trees, 
for  after  all  trouble  and  expense,  they  often  become  sickly,  disappoint 
the  proprietor,  and  cast  reflection  on  the  judgment  of  the  practical  gar- 
dener. If  strong,  healthy  orange  trees  are  wished,  the  best  plan  I 
know  of  is  to  raise  the  stock  from  seeds,  and  graf^  or  bud  them  when 
two  or  three  years  old ;  these  will  be  found  more  hardy,  and  suitable 
to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain. 


WARDIAN  CASES. 

Thb  chief  element  of  success  in  growing  plants  in  these,  it  is  ob- 
served in  the  Horticultural  Magazine^  consists  in  making  a  suitable 
selection,  and  introducing  them  at  the  proper  season ;  next  to  this, 
stand  arrangement,  and  thorough  cleanliness.  The  plants  most 
suitable  are  such  as  various  annuals,  cacti,  ferns,  lycopodiums,  and 
orchids,  in  general  avoiding  very  free  and  rapid  growing  kinds.  The 
best  mode  of  arrangement  is,  to  have  in  the  centre  a  rustic  branch 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  case,  and  fixed  at  the  bottom ;  to  this  branch 
(or  tree  in  miniature)  the  orchids  may  be  attached.  The  surface  may, 
throughout,  have  an  irregular  rocky  character,  and  here  ferns  and 
lycopodiums  may  be  planted.  The  arrangement  of  the  plants  may 
often  be  changed,  so  as  to  give  variety.  Thunbergias  are  found  to  do 
admirably  in  these  cases ;  sow  a  few  now  in  a  hot-bed  for  that  purpose. 
Cacalias,  mesembryanthemums,  cacti,  and  similar  plants  do  pretty  well 
in  small  pots,  amongst  soil  containing  lime  rubbiih  well  drained.  Lt- 
copodiunto  and  ferns,  which  are  perluipB  the  best  suited  of  any,  may  be 
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increased  by  taking  off  young  plants,  and  checking  them  by  growing 
them  in  small  pots  with  little  soil ;  they  then  do  not  get  large ;  the  dwarf 
sorts  are  best ;  the  rare  and  beautiful  kinds  should  have  the  most  con- 
spicuous places.  Lygodium  scandens  does  well,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  ramble  amongst  the  orchids.  Orchids  should  consist  of  the  small 
growers ;  they  must  be  attached  to  veiy  small  blocks,  by  small  wire, 
with  a  little  moss  about  their  roots.  The  sensitive  plant  which  does 
well,  and  has  much  interest,  should  ^now  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  prepa- 
ratoiy  to  being  placed  in  the  case. 


SOILS  FOR  FLOWER  BEDS. 

BT  rLOBI6TA« 

An  addition  of  firesh  loam  to  flowers  in  beds  should  be  made  every 
spring.  This  b  much  more  necessary  than  manure.  If  the  loam  is 
not  a  rich  one,  in  that  case  a  portion  of  well  rotted  manure  should  be 
added  thereto.  I  have  found  that  fresh  loam  induces  much  greater 
profusion  of  flowers,  of  richer  colours,  and  a  less  proportion  of  foliage. 
The  reverse  of  these  is,  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases,  the  result,  where 
much  manure  is  added  to  the  existing  soil,  if  old.  I  usually  add  about 
lour  inches  of  fresh  loam  every  year,  adding  it  in  March,  and  if  it  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  bed  being  too  high,  I  remove  a  due 
proportion  to  admit  the  requisite  quantity  of  new. 


RHODANTHE  MANGLESII. 

Having  grown  this  lovely  flowering,  everlasting  like,  annual  to'a 
perfection  beyond  what  I  have  seen  elsewhere,  I  venture  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  my  mode  of  treatment  for  insertion  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  compost  I  use  is,  equal  portions  of  peat  which  is  full  of  fibre 
from  decayed  vegetable  matter,  as  moss,  &c.,and  good  rich  loam,  with 
as  much  silver  sand  as  will  keep  the  others  tolerably  open.  I  do  not 
like  the  miserable  peat  from  a  barren  common,  the  sort  I  procure  is  a 
rich  one.  I  sow  in  pots,  in  September,  raising  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed 
firame,  so  as  to  have  moist  peat,  a  bell-elass  is  placed  over  the  pot,  and 
the  pot  placed  in  a  saucer  in  which  half  an  inch  of  water  is  constantly 
kept,  this  keeps  the  soil  moist ;  these  are  transplanted  singly  into  small 
pots,  being  careful  to  keep  all  the  roots  and  soil  adhering  in  potting. 
I  keep  the  plants  in  the  hot-bed  frame,  shading  for  a  few  days,  and 
when  vigorous  enough  I  place  them  in  a  cool  plant  stove,  on  a  shelf, 
near  the  glass.  Early  in  February  I  repot  into  24-sized  pots,  and  they 
bloom  b^utifully  by  the  first  week  in  April.  I  sow  for  a  succession 
to  these  about  the  end  of  Februaiy,  and  these  plants  bloom  from  the 
end  of  May  to  August  or  September.  I  raise,  and  afterwards  treat  the 
plants  in  all  respects  as  before  mentioned.  I  always  have  a  liberal 
drainage,  and  my  compost  is  only  chopped,  not  sifted.  I  prefer  to  re- 
tain the  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  do  well  at  all  times,  not 
liable  to  the  casualities  of  the  o{)en  air.  Pots  of  plants  turned  out 
entire  at  the  end  of  May  will  succeed  well,  and  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, but  in  doors  is  beantifally  ornamental. 
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THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

The  ro6e  that  haik  the  morning. 
Arrayed  in  all  its  sheets, 
Itg  mofisy  couch  adorning. 
The  sun  enamoured  meets." 

This  elegant  rose  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Pro- 
vence rose,  whilst  others  think  it  belongs  to  the  fiimily  of  centifolia  or 
hundred-leaved  rose.  It  appears  to  be  quite  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
as  they  have  left  no  description  of  a  flower  that  resembles  it,  and  it 
is  too  singularly  beautiful  to  have  escaped  Pliny's  notice  had  it  been 
in  existence.  By  Furber's  catalogue  it  appears  that  it  was  cultivated 
here  in  1724 ;  but  Miller  first  saw  it  in  Dr.  Boerhaave's  garden  in 
Leyden,  in  1727*  The  learned  doctor  not  only  corresponded  with 
many  botanical  persons  in  this  country,  but  visited  England,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  It  is  therefore  most 
likely  that  on  its  first  appearance  in  this  country,  a  plant  would  be  for- 
warded to  Leyden,  for  the  inspeolion  of  a  person  that  all  Europe  was 
then  regarding  as  the  star  of  the  age. 

Although  the  moss  rose  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  so  short  an  exist- 
ence, its  birth  place  is  not  satisfactorily  known ;  but  from  all  the  ac- 
counts we  can  collect  of  its  regbter,  it  appears  to  be  a  fortuitous  child 
of  England,  as  we  have  numerous  accounts  of  its  having  been  exported, 
but  none  of  its  importation  into  this  island,  nor  has  it  been  discovered 
elsewhere,  except  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Messrs.  Lee  and  Kennedy, 
of  Hammersmith,  raised  a  perfectly  single  moss  rose,  which  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  common  Provence  rose.  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  the  moss-like  pubescence  of  the  calyx  and  young 
branches,  is  owing  to  some  accidental  circumstance  which  this  climate 
produces,  as  we  are  told  that  this  variety  loses  its  mossiness  almost  im- 
mediately when  planted  in  Italy,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  this  rose 
having .  been  in  any  instance  raised  from  seed,  for  the  single  moss  rose 
was  reduced  to  that  state  from  the  double  variety  (either  accidentally 
or  intentionally)  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation.  Since  that  period 
numerous  fine  kinds  have  been  raised,  and  render  this  very  lovdiy  and 
universally  admired  class  of  roses,  almost  indispensable  to  every  coUec- 
tioD.    The  following  are  now  grown  in  this  country,  viz. — 

A  feuilles  luisante,  delicate  pink,  edges  blush,  full. 

A  feuilles  pourpre,  bright  purplish-red,  double. 

Alice  Leroi,  lilac  rose  shaded,  fine  form,  large  and  double. 

Anemone  or  Sanguinea,  even  light  crimson,  double. 

Angt!lique  Quetier,  P.,  rosy  lilac,  exquisite  in  bud,  large  and  doable. 

Blush,  P.  F.,  blush,  centre  pinkish,  beautiful,  laree  and  full. 

Blush  (Hooker),  lilac  blush,  erect  growth  and  full. 

Brilliant  (Lee),  bright  pink,  semi-double. 

Catherine  de  Wurtemberg,  blush  rose,  fiill. 

Celina,  P.,  rich  crimson,  shaded  with  purple,  superb,  large  and 
double. 

Charlotte  de  Sor,  bright  rose,  double. 
Common,  F.,  pale  rose,  beautiful,  large  and  full. 
Comtesse  Murinais,  fine  white,  large  and  double. 
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Condorcet,  pale  rose,  double. 
Crimson,  or  Damask,  light  rose,  large  and  double. 
Crimson  French,  rosy  crimson,  distinct  and  full. 
Crimson  Pompon,  purplish  red,   abundant  bloomer,  small  and 
double. 

Crested,  P.,  bright  rose,  beautiful,  very  large  and  full. 
De  Colmar. 

Delphinie,  bright  rose,  small. 

D 'Orleans,  bright  purplish-red,  full. 

De  Metz,  P.,  even  glossy  rose,  exquisite,  large  and  double. 

Du  Luxembourg  (Ferrugineuse),  crimson,  shaded  with  purple, 

beautiful,  double. 
Eclatante,  deep  even  pink,  fine  petal,  large  and  double. 
Emperor  (Hooker),  reddish-crimson,  very  pretty,  full. 
Foncee,  dark  rose,  large  and  double. 
Globuleuse,  carmine,  ?ne  globular  form. 
Gracilis,  F.,  deep  pink,  free  bloomer,  large  and  full. 
Grandiflora,  veined  rose,  very  large  and  double. 
Helene  Mauget,  rich  even  rose,  full. 
Hortensia,  red,  fine,  large  and  double. 
Lancel,  P.,  bright  rosy  purple,  superb,  full. 
Lansezeur,  deep  rosy  purple,  veined,  double. 
Loiuse  Colet,  P.,  delicate  glossy  blush,  shaded,  large  and  double. 
Malvina,  rosy  pink,  blooming  in  clusters,  large  and  full. 
Marbree,  rose,  marbled,  semi-double. 
Mauget,  reddish-purple,  double. 

Miniature,  light  crimson,  pretty,  small  and  semi-double. 
Mrs.  Wood,  red,  shaded  with  purple,  large  and  double. 
Panachee  pleine,  white,  striped  with  rose,  pretty,  double. 
Partout,  rose,  leaves  mossed,  large  and  full. 

Picciola  (Scarlet  Pompon),  lively  crimson,  mottled,  pretty,  double. 
Pompon  (Moss  de  Meaux),  blush,  peach  centre,  very  pretty. 
Pompon  Feu,  light  vivid  crimson,  distinct,  full. 
Pourpre  de  Lafiay,  rich  crimson,  shaded,  beautiful  colour  in  bud, 
double. 

Presque  Partout,  rose,  large  and  full. 

Princesse  Adt^laide,  P.,  pale  glossy  rose,  blooming  in  corymbs,  large 
and  full. 

Princess  Royal,  crimson-purple,  marbled  with  red,  large. 
Prolif^re,  deep  rose,  beautiful,  large  and  full. 
Benoncule  Pourpre. 

Rose,  pale,  F.,  pale  rose,  fine  form,  large  and  fall. 
Rosinella,  rosy  purple,  double. 

Sage-leaved,  ^^ose,  veins  and  edges  of  leaves  red,  double. 
Splendens,' light  glossy  rose,  large  and  semi-double. 
Striped,  blush  striped  with  rose,  semi-double. 
Yaracel,  dark  purple  spotted  with  rose,  small  and  full. 
Yieillard,  P.,  pale  rose,  large  drooping  foliage,  full. 
Unique,  F.,  pure  white,  laige  and  full. 
White  Bath,  P.,  paper  white,  beautifulj  lai^  and  full. 
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The  moss  rose  is  made  the  emblem  of  voluptuous  love,  and  the  crea- 
tive imagination  of  the  poet  thus  pleasingly  accounts  for  this  rose 
having  clad  itself  in  a  mossy  garment : — 

The  angel  of  the  flowers,  one  day, 
Beneath  a  roae-tree,  sleeping  lay, 
That  spirit — to  whose  charge  is  given. 
To  bathe  yoong  buds  in  dews  from  heaven. 
Awaking  fromnis  light  repose. 
The  ausel  whispered  to  the  rose, — 

*  O  fondest  object  of  my  care. 

Still  fairest  found  where  all  are  fair. 
For  the  sweet  shade  thou'st  given  to  me, 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  granted  thee/ 

*  Then,'  said  the  rose,  with  deepened  glow, 

*  On  me  another  ffrace  bestow.' 
The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought. 
What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not  ? 
Twas  but  a  moment— o*er-  the  rose 

A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws. 
And,  robed  in  nature's  simplest  weed. 
Can  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed  ? 

M.  Kedote,  the  author  of  a  French  pictured  work  on  roses,  seems 
dupleased  at  our  claiming  the  moss  rose  as  originating  in  England  ;  he 
says,  nous  ferons  observer  qu'il  n'est  pas  rare  de  voir  les  iconographes 
Anglais  consid<$rer  beaucoup  de  plantes  comme  indigenes  au  sol  de  leur 
pays,  toutes  les  fois  que  le  lieu  dans  lequel  elles  vegetent  naturellement 
leur  est  inconnu,  circonstance  qui  doit  faire  rejeter  toutes  les  assertions 
de  ce  genre." 

Madame  de  Genlis  tells  us,  that  during  her  first  visit  to  England,  she 
saw  moss  roses  for  the  first  time,  and  that  she  took  to  Paris  a  moss  rose- 
tree,  which  was  the  first  that  had  been  in  that  city;  and  she  says, 
in  1810,  "  the  cultivation  of  this  superb  flower  is  not  yet  known  in 
France." 

Madame  de  Latour  endeavours  to  do  away  with  this  statement.  In 
a  high  strain  of  compliment,  she  says,  wlien  Madame  de  Genlis  re- 
turned from  London  to  Paris,  she  was  become  very  celebrated,  and  the 
crowds  of  people  who  went  to  her  house  under  the  pretence  of  seeing 
the  moss  rose,  were  attracted  thither  by  that  lady's  celebrity  ;  and  the 
modesty  of  Madame  de  Genlis  alone  could  have  led  her  into  thb  error ; 
for  this  rose-tree,"  slie  adds,  which  is  originally  from  Provence,  has 
been  known  to  us  for  several  ages." 

Mr.  Rossig,  who  has  lately  published  a  work  on  roses,  and  with 
good  coloured  figures,  says,  that  the  moss  rose  is  found  on  the  Alps. 
But  this  information  comes  rather  late,  as  it  is  improbable  that  a  plant 
of  such  a  size  and  singular  beauty  should  have  escaped  the  penetrating 
eyes  of  the  various  botanists  who  have  herbalizcd  so  frequently  on  these 
mountains,  as  not  to  liave  led  a  species  of  grass  or  even  moss  unre- 
corded. 

The  moss  rose  is  propagated  by  layers  or  suckers,  which  it  sends  up 
plentifully  when  growing  in  rich  light  loam,  that  is  rather  moist  thaa 
over  dry.  It  likes  to  have  a  free  supply  of  well  rotted  cow-dung,  which 
is  cooler  than  stable-dung.  When  the  branches  are  laid  down  they 
should  be  slightly  slit,  as  carnations  are,  "which  will  cause  them  to  take 
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root,  or  be  increased  by  budding  or  grafting  very  readily.  This  beau- 
tiful rose  is  also  increased  by  budding  upon  stocks  of  the  other  sorts, 
which  is  generally  performed  in  the  month  of  May.;  but  these  plants 
are  not  so  durable  as  those  raised  by  layers. 


THE  ANNUAL  SUN-FLOWER. 

The  sun-flower  is  not  equalled  in  its  noble  and  magnificent  display  of 
flowers,  and  may  justly  be  styled  the  king  of  the  flower-garden.  I  have 
often  grown  it  with  flowers  above  a  foot  across,  and  the  dark  centre, 
margined  round  with  the  rich  yellow  petals,  render  it  most  strikingly 
beautiful.  It  has  been  a  great  favourite  with  me  for  many  years,  and 
I  am  induced  to  recommend  its  more  general  culture. 
The  poet  Churchill  speaks  of  it  as 

 "  the  proud  pant  of  the  garden  race, 

Who.  madly  rushing  to  the  sun's  embrace, 
O'ertops  her  fellows  with  aspiring  aim, 
Demands  his  wedded  love,  and  bears  his  name.*' 

It  is  not  called  sun-flower,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  turning  to 
the  sun,  but  from  the  resemblance  of  the  full-blown  flower  to  the  sun 
itself;  Gerarde  remarks,  that  he  has  seen  four  of  these  flowers  on  the 
same  stem,  pointing  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  This  flower  is  a  native 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  looks  as  if  it  grew  from  their  own  gold.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  October. 

The  dwarf  annual  kind,  which  grows  from  eighteen  inches  to  three 
feet  in  height,  is  a  little  more  within  compass. 

The  perennial  sun-flower  is  much  esteemed  for  bouquets;  the 
flowers  are  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  there  is  a  constant 
succession  from  July  to  November.    It  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

The  dark-red  sun-flower,  and  the  narrow  leaved,  are  of  a  more 
moderate  height ;  the  first,  two  or  three  feet,  the  latter,  a  foot  and  a 
half.  Both  are  natives  of  Virginia,  flowering  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. 

The  sun-flowers  are  hardy  plants  ;  the  perennial  kinds  are  increased 
by  parting  the  roots  into  small  heads;  this  should  be  done  in  the 
middle  of  October,  soon  after  the  flowers  are  past,  or  very  early  in  the 
spring,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  droughts  come  on. 
They  will  require  watering  in  dry  weather,  particularly  when  in  pots. 

Several  of  the  sun-flowers  are  natives  of  Canada,  where  they  are 
much  admired  for  their  beauty,  and  cultivated,  in  gaidens,  by  the  in- 
habitants ;  in  the  United  States  they  sow  whole  acres  of  land  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  oil  from  their  seeds,  of  which  they 
produce  an  immense  number.  This  oil  is  very  pure,  fit  for  salads,  and 
for  all  the  purposes  of  Florence  oil.* 

Thomson  supports  the  popular  notion  that  this  flower  turns  ever 
towards  the  sun : — 


*  See  Lambert* s  Travels  in  Canada,  &c. 
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**  Who  can  unpitying  see  the  flowery  race, 
Shed  by  the  mom,  their  new-flushed  bloom  resign 
Before  the  parching  beam  ?   So  fiide  the  fidr, 
When  ferers  rerel  through  their  asore  Teins. 
Bat  one,  the  lofty  follower  of  the  san. 
Sad  when  he  seta,  shnta  np  her  yellow  leayes. 
Drooping  all  night,  and,  when  he  warm  returns, 
Points  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  ray." 

Mr.  T.  Moore  has  taken  advantage  of  the  same  idea,  in  thewoitkof 
one  of  bis  Irish  melodies : — 

As  the  sun -flower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  which  the  tamed  when  he  rose." 

"The  flower  enamoored  of  the  son. 
At  his  departure  hangs  her  head  and  weeps. 
And  shroods  her  sweetness  up^  and  ke^ 
Sad  Tijsils,  like  a  melancholy  nun ; 
Till  his  reTiTing  ray  appears. 
Waking  her  beaaty  as  it  dries  her  tears.'* 

Clare  gives  a  natural  picture  of  the  sun-flower  in  the  following  de* 
scription  of  the  floral  ornaments  of  a  rustic  cottage : — 

*»  Where  rustic  taste  at  leisure  trimly  weaves 
The  rose  and  strangling  woodbine  to  the  eaves, — 
And  on  the  crowcUraL  spot  that  pales  enclose. 
The  white  and  scarlet  dais^  rears  in  rows, — 
Training  the  trailing  peas  m  bunches  neat, 
Perfaminff  evening  with  a  luscious  sweet, — 
And  san-£>wer8  planting  for  their  gilded  show, 
That  scale  the  wmdow's  lattice  ere  they  blow. 
Then,  sweet  to  habitants  within  the  sheds, 
Peep  through  the  diamond  panes  their  golden  heads." ' 

Village  Minstrel,  j-c,  vol.  il  page  80. 

The  size  and  splendour  of  this  flower  make  it  very  conspicuous,  and 
some  have  accused  it  of  being  gaudy,  although  constant  in  the  one 
golden  colour  of  its  attire  ;  gaudmess,  however,  is  a  quality  which  may 
be  pardoned  in  a  flower, 

**  Where  tulip,  lilv,  or  the  purple  bell 
Of  Persian  wind-flower ;  or  nurther  seen 
The  gaudy  orient  sun-flower  from  the  crowd 
Uplifts  its  golden  circle." 

MaturitCs  Universe,  page  55. 

The  sun-flower  was  formerly  called  marygold  also,  as  the  marygold 
was  termed  sun-flower.    Gerarde  styles  it  the  sun  marygold. 

There  is  another  genus  producing  the  same  kind  of  flowers,  only 
smaller,  usually  called  the  willow-leaved  sun-flower.  Their  botanica} 
name  is  Helenium,  supposing  them  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of 
Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus ;  it  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained  upon 
what  occasion.  Drummond  speaks  of  ^this  flower  in  his  lines  on  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry 

"Qneen  of  the  fields,  whose  blush  makes  blush  the  mom. 
Sweet  rose,  a  prince's  death  in  purple  mourn ; 
O  hyacinth,  for  ay  your  Ai  keep  still. 
Nay  wifli  more  marks  of  woe  your  leaves  now  fill :  ' 
And  yoo,  O  flower  t  of  Helen's  tears  that's  bom, 
Into  those  Ikioid  petrls  agsin  now  turn." 
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Pliny  says,  that  the  Helenium  was  found  in  the  isle  of  Helena,  and 
was  formed  by  her  tears ;  Dioscorides  tells  the  same  story.  There 
was  an  island  of  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  to  which  Helen  re- 
tired afler  the  siege  of  Troy ;  it  was  a  native  not  only  of  that  island, 
however,  but  also  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  upon 
which  Tournefort  observes  that  Helen  s  tears  seemed  to  cost  her  very 
little. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

BY  CLERIOUS. 

The  study  of  botany  has  at  all  seasons  charms  that  yield  a  vast  amount 
of  delight,  but  more  especially  so  during  the  periods  of  spring  and 
summer,  when  such  an  immensity  of  floral  objects  display  their  pecu- 
liarities of  parts,  and  exiiibit  their  beauties ;  and  the  study  is  as  rational 
as  it  is  innocent  and  useful.  To  encourage  the  youthful  readers  of  this 
magazine  especially  to  this  most  interesting  pursuit,  and  at  once  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  the  spring  and  summer  seasons 
afford,  induces  me  to  compile  an  abridged  history  of  the  science,  which 
will  show  that  it  has  long  been  an  ardent  pursuit,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

Botany  previous  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  almost  unknown  as  a 
science,  and  horticulture  was  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
mechanical  art ;  but  upon  her  accession  brighter  days  began  to  dawn 
upon  it,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  botany  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  only  foundation  upon  which  an  enlightened  practice  of  horticulture 
could  rest.  The  first  establishment  formed  upon  any  regular  plan  for 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  plants,  was  made  in  this  reign  by  Gerarde, 
who  formed  his  physic  garden  (1567),  although  the  first  royal  pro- 
fessor of  botany  may  be  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  Richard  II. 
(1377-1399),  who  allowed  John  Bray  an  annual  pension  for  his  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  botany  and  physic.  John  Gerarde  lived  in  Holborn, 
and  here  it  appears  was  his  physic  garden  situated.  He  attained  con- 
siderable eminence  as  a  surgeon,  and  had  travelled  when  young  up  the 
Baltic  ;  he  had  a  large  collection  of  plants,  exotic  and  indigenous, 
amounting  to  above  1 100  sorts — his  catalogue  describes  1033  species  ; 
be  was  patronized  by  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  who  was  also  a  g^eat 
admirer  of  plants,  and  who  had  a  better  collection  than  any  other  noble- 
man in  the  kingdom.  A  desire  for  the  study  and  knowledge  of 
plants,  and  their  cultivation,  seemed  to  pervade  Europe  simultaneously 
at  this  period  ;  on  the  continent  it  had  become  popular,  which  our  an- 
cestors speedily  followed,  so  that  many  tributary  streams  began  to 
6ow  into  this  branch  of  the  river  of  science.*'  Padua  took  the  lead, 
where,  whilst  it  was  under  the  Venetians,  a  public  botanic  garden  was 
establbhed  in  1533.  Lucas  Ghinus,  the  first  public  professor  of  botany 
in  Europe,  strongly  advocated  such  institutions,  and  through  him  a 
similar  garden  was  established  at  Bologna,  where  Dr.  Turner  first  im- 
bibed the  knowledge  of  plants  which  afterwards  rendered  him  so  cele- 
brated. On  the  continent  several  private  gardens  of  the  same  kind 
were  formed.  We  find  Enricus  Cordus,  at  Bremen,  had  one  about 
1530,  and  Mordecius  at  CifseL    Gresner  constructed  the  first  botanic 
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garden  in  Switzerland  at  Zurich,  IdGO;  that  of  Paris  was  established 
1570;  Leyden,  1577  ;  Leiiisic,  1580;  Montpelier,  1598  ;  Jena,  1628; 
Oxford,  1632.  Henry  Dan  vers,  Earl  of  Danby,  gave  five  acres  of 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Charvel  for  the  establishment  of  this  last, 
where  he  built  green- houses  and  stoves,  enclosed  it  with  walls  fourteen 
feet  iiigh,  and  munificently  endowed  the  establishment ;  one  was  en- 
dowed at  Edinburgh  in  1680  by  Sir  Jacob  and  Sir  Andrew  Balfour ; 
that  at  Chelsea  was  founded  in  1673  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company ; 
this  establishment  was  exceedingly  expensive,  and  the  company  have 
deservedly  stood  high  in  public  estimation  for  their  zeal  to  promote  the 
objects  of  science  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances ;  being  undertaken 
when  the  society  was  without  funds,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  private  resources  of  its  members  for  the  purpose,  and  no  pecuni* 
ary  advantage  appeared  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  outlay.  At  thn 
period  botany,  as  a  systematic  science,  could  be  scarcely  said  to  exist ; 
systematic  arrangement,^beyond  that  of  alphabetical  order,  was  barely 
thought  of.  Generic  and  specific  characters  were  scarcely  regarded. 
All  herbalists  were  florists,  and  in  both  capacities  the  chief  object  waa 
to  discover  and  introduce  new  plants,  for  they  could  not  then  distin- 
guish between  species  and  variety.  All  tiie  celebrated  men  in  theae 
days  were  raisers  of  "  florists*  flowers,"  they  sought  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  individuals,  and  lefl  a  detached  mass,  which  Ray,  Tourne- 
fort,  Linnaeus,  &c.,  afterwards  simplified  and  arranged. 

The  advantages  derived,  therefore,  by  the  establishment  of  botanic 
gardens  was  of  the  first  importance.  No  plant,  unless  its  native  climate, 
soil,  and  habits,  are  attended  to,  can  be  cultivated  with  success.  Here, 
therefore,  where  plants  could  be  associated  in  cultivation,  the  scientific 
man  could  pursue  his  &.vourite  study  under  circumstances  not  to  be 
otherwise  attained  ;  ascertaining  their  relative  characteristics,  com* 
paring  doubtful  species,  witnessing  their  state  at  different  periods,  the 
soils  and  atmosphere  tliat  best  suited  them,  <&c. 

This  improvement  in  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  botany  alone, 
the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  partook  of  it ;  by  emancipating 
the  human  mind  from  servile  thraldom,  the  reformation  taught  man, 
instead  of  blindly  bowing  to  tliat  which  custom  and  antiquity  had  con- 
secrated, to  have  a  self-dependence,  to  search  all  things,  and  retain 
only  that  which  was  good ;  it  gave  an  impetus  to  improvment,  and 
stiired  up  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  no  tyranny  could  check,  and  like  a 
stream  which  liad  been  pent  up  within  narrow  bounds,  when  once  the 
floodgates  were  open  it  rolled  rapidly  onwards  to  the  ocean  of  know- 
ledge. Then  arose  such  men  as  Bacon,  Peiresc,  and  Evelyn ;  and 
while  the  path  which  men  of  science  should  tread  was  traced  by  the 
first,  the  last  lent  their  talents  and  wealth  to  assist  them  whilst  engaged 
in  tiie  pursuit.  Bacon  taught  tliat  experiment  and  observation  alone 
was  the  foundation  of  true  knowledge  ;  that  facts  and  not  fanciful  or 
metaphysical  theories  were  the  materials  with  which  he  could  hope  to 
raise  any  solid  superstructure,  that  man,  as  the  servant  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  could  discover  truth  only  as  he  observed  or  imitated  her. 
operations.  Peiresc  was  a  man  of  letters,  whose  purse  and  advice  were 
open  to  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  day ;  possessing  a  good  library,  and 
a  garden  of  choice  plants,  he  delighted  to  spread  them  over  all  Eun^pe^ 
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a  liberality  of  feeling  which  did  honour  to  the  individual,  and  which 
we  could  wish  to  see  carried  out  into  operation  more  extensively  even 
at  the  present  day.  Evelyn  trod  closely  in  the  same  steps.  He  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  spot  at  Saye's  Court,  in  Kent,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  fellows,  and  of  the  council,  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  its  first  for- 
mation in  1662.  This  age  has  been  truly  called  the  "  golden,"  if  we 
consider  the  list  of  bright  names  which  in  all  departments  of  science 
and  literature  adorned  it,  and  especially  in  botany  and  chemistry ;  hor- 
ticulture and  floriculture  began  rapidly  to  rise  from  the  empiricism  in 
which  it  had  been  involved.  A  spirit  of  research  became  prevalent, 
foreign  voyages,  for  profit  as  well  as  fiune,  were  undertaken  by  Raleigh 
and  Cavendish  ;  and  Raymond  and  Lancaster,  and  Spanish  America  and 
the  East  Indies  began  to  contribute  the  gems  of  their  vegetable  pro- 
ductions to  the  collections  of  Europe ;  rare  plants  of  every  description 
were  sought  after,  and  some,  such  as  the  potato,  tobacco,  and  tea, 
became,  from  mere  novelties,  to  be  regarded  either  as  the  necessaries  or 
the  luxuries  of  life. 

Much  additional  information  had  been  obtained,  and  new  varieties  of 
flowers  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  pas- 
sionately fond  of  flowers ;  from  the  settlement  of  the  Flemish  worsted 
manufacturers  at  Norwich  in  1567,  during  the  persecutions  in  their 
country  under  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva — they  brought  with 
them  gilliflowers,  Provence  roses,  and  carnations ;  tulips,  and  the 
damask  and  musk  roses,  would  appear  from  Gerarde  to  have  been 
known  for  some  years,  as  he  says,  in  1596,  a  collector  of  tulips  had 
been  so  for  twenty  years,  and  had  an  immense  variety.  The  Flemings, 
it  would  also  appear,  established  "  shows,"  as  there  is  mention  of  a 
"  florists'  feast "  at  Norwich  so  early  as  1637,  when  a  play  termed 

Rhodon  and  Iris  "  was  performed. 

The  fondness  for  flowers  began  now  to  spread  itself  for  and  wide — 
it  pervaded  every  rank,  and  the  nobility  of  every  county,  and  the 
artisans  of  every  manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom  are  mentioned  as 
delighting  in  their  cultivation. 

In  Holland,  where  this  passion  began,  it  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
excess,  and  degenerated  at  last  into  a  series  of  gambling  transactions, 
which  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  200/.  were 
given  for  a  hyacinth  root,  and  the  Semper  Augustus  tulip  fetched  400/. 
The  most  distinguished  patron  of  gardening  in  this  reig^  was  the  Lord 
Keeper,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whose  chief  care  and  attention  was  be- 
stowed on  the  gardens  attached  to  his  beautiful  mansion  at  Gorman- 
bury. 

The  company  of  gardeners  was  formed  in  the  third  year  of  James  T. 
who  made  them  a  corporate  body,  with  a  master,  warden,  and  assist- 
ants, and  it  was  composed  of  the  gardeners  of  London,  and  six  miles 
around  it.  The  preamble  to  their  charter  states,  it  was  granted  on  ac- 
count of  the  disappointment  caused  by  defective  samples  of  seeds,  <&c., 
being  supplied  to  the  public.  They  possessed  very  extensive  powers 
and  privileges ;  no  one  being  permitted  to  practice  as  a  gardener  unless 
first  approved  by  the  company.  Such  days  as  these,  when  corporations 
monopolized  to  themselves  the  advantages  which  all  parties  in  a  com- 
munity whose  induftry  entitleB  them  to  it  ought  to  share,  are  fiist 
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passing  away ;  legal  enactments  or  restrictions  in  conducting  private 
business  are  mostly  injurious — never  beneficial ;  they  are  hostile  too, 
and  generally  retard  improvement,  and  are  in  most  cases  worse  than 
useless.  We  cannot,  however,  but  perceive  how  extensively  gardening 
was  at  this  time  pursued,  when  disappointments  in  its  products  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  such  protection.  This  charter  was  confirmed  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  same  reign.  The  second  royal  botanist  of  whom 
we  find  any  mention,  was  appointed  by  this  monarch,  in  the  person  of 
Matthias  de  Lobel,  who  was  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Zouch ;  his 
garden,  the  expense  of  which  was  borne  by  his  lordship,  was  at  Hackney. 

King  Charles  I.  was  very  fond  of  it,  he  conferred  the  title  of  royal 
herbalist  on  Parkinson.  Orangeries  were  much  attended  to  by  the 
nobility ;  the  Queen,  it  is  said,  had  one  at  Wimbledon,  where  there 
were  forty-two  trees,  each  valued  at  10/.  The  gardens  and  green- 
houses at  Fulham  Palace  were  g^reatly  extended  by  Bishop  Compton  ; 
this  prelate  appears  to  have  been  an  indefatigable  collector,  possessing 
withal  a  correct  and  scientific  taste,  and  he  was  said  to  possess  a  greater 
variety  of  plants  than  could  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
In  the  time  of  William  III.  and  Mary  his  queen  (1689-1702),  the 
Dutch  style  was  introduced  into  England.  Dr.  Tillotson,  in  her 
funeral  sermon,  mentions  her  fondness  for  the  pursuit.  She  delighted 
in  exotics,  and  allowed  Dr.  Plunkenet  200/.  per  annum  for  his  assist- 
ance in  collecting,  &c. 


PLANTS  IN  DWELLING  ROOMS. 

BT  SOPHIA  CLARKE. 

To  treat  on  the  proper  management  of  plants  in  houses  b  a  subject 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  every  genus  requiring  some 
variation  both  in  soil,  water,  and  general  treatment.  If  the  room 
where  the  plants  are  intended  to  be  placed  is  dark  and  close,  but  few 
will  thrive  in  it ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  light  and  airy,  with  the 
windows  in  a  suitable  aspect  to  receive  the  sun,  plants  will  do  nearly 
as  well  as  in  a  greenhouse ;  but  if  they  are  observed  to  suffer,  the 
effects  may  generally  be  traced  to  one  of  the  four  following  causes : 
want  of  proper  light  and  air,  injudicious  watering,  filthiness  collected 
on  the  leaves,  or  being  potted  in  unsuitable  soil. 

Plants  should  always  be  placed  as  near  the  light  as  they  can  con- 
veniently stand,  and  receive  as  much  air  as  can  be  admitted  when  the 
weather  will  allow ;  indeed  those  persons  who  have  no  other  conve- 
niency  than  the  house  to  keep  them  in  will  find  that  they  derive 
immense  advantage  from  being,  during  fine  weather  in  spring  and 
autumn,  turned  out  of  doors  in  the  evening  and  taken  in  again  in  the 
morning,  the  night  dews  contributing  greatly  to  their  health  and  vigour. 

Injudicious  watering  does  more  injury  to  plants  in  rooms  than  many 
persons  imagine.  To  prevent  the  soil  ever  having  a  dry  appearance 
is  an  object  of  importance  in  the  estimation  of  many,  they  therefore 
water  to  such  an  excess  that  the  mould  becomes  sodden,  and  the  roots 
consequently  perish.  Others,  to  avoid  this  evil,  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  scarcely  give  sdficient  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  plant. 
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This  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  common  a  practice  as  that  of  giving 
too  much,  for  in  general,  if  anything  appears  to  be  the  matter  with 
the  plants,  large  doses  of  water  are  immediately  resorted  to,  and  if 
recovery  is  not  speedy  it  is  again  administered,  with  but  little  doubt 
of  its  infallible  restorative  powers ;  but  such  persons,  like  an  unslcilful 
physician  who  gluts  the  weakly  stomach  of  his  patient,  only  hasten 
what  they  are  trying  to  prevent.  This  overplus  of  water  will  show  its 
bad  effects  by  a  very  dark  colour,  and  if  the  plant  receives  too  little 
the  leaves  will  turn  yellow,  and  eventually  die.  Never  allow  water  to 
stand  in  the  saucer,  but  pour  out  any  that  drains  from  the  pot,  no  plant 
but  the  Aquatics  will  be  healthy  liaving  stagnant  water  in  the  saucer, 
it  fiours  the  soil  at  the  bottom,  and  rots  the  roots. 

The  best  plan  is,  to  always  allow  the  soil  in  the  pot  to  have  the  api- 
pearance  of  dryness  (but  never  sufficient  to  make  the  plant  flag)  before 
fi  supply  of  water  is  given,  which  should  then  be  pretty  copious,  but, 
I  repeat,  always  empty  it  out  of  the  pan  or  feeder  in  which  the  pot 
stands  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  properly  drained.  The  water  used  for  the 
purpose  ought  always  to  be  made  about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
room  in  which  the  plants  grow ;  never  use  it  fresh  from  the  pump, 
but  either  let  it  stand  to  warm  all  night,  or  take  off  the  chill  by  adding 
a  little  warm  water  to  it,  or  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  be  much 
checked. 

Filthiness  collected  on  the  leaves  may  either  arise  from  insects  or 
dust,  the  former  may  be  speedily  remedied  by  placing  the  plants  under 
a  hand-glass,  or  anything  that  is  convenient,  and  burning  some  tobacco 
till  they  are  well  eav eloped  in  the  smoke;  and  the  latter  may  be  re- 
moved by  occasionally  washing  them  on  tlie  head  with  pure  water, 
either  by  means  of  a  syringe,  the  rose  of  a  watering  pan,  or  with  a 
sponge  if  the  dirt  still  sidheres. 

By  being  potted  in  unsuitable  soil  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  business  to  rectify,  for  no  certain  line  can  be  drawn  unless  each 
genus  was  treated  on  separately ;  however,  as  this  cannot  be  done  in  a 
paper  like  the  present,  a  feKv  general  remarks  which  perhaps,  with  some 
little  exceptions,  may  be  found  to  be  pretty  correct,  will  suffice ;  one 
thing,  however,  is  essential,  never  have  the  soil  sifted,  but  in  a  rough 
chopped  state,  and  two  inches  deep  of  drainage. 

All  plants  whose  branches  are  fragile  or  slender,  and  roots  of  flne 
thready,  fibrous  texture,  with  general  habits  like  the  Ericse,  as  Diosma, 
Andersonia,  and  Epacris,  will  require  the  same  soil  (peat  earth)  and 
very  similar  treatment  to  Cape  Heaths. 

Those  whose  wood  and  general  liabits  partially  differ,  and  whose 
roots  are  of  a  stronger  texture,  as  Acacia,  Ardisia,  Stenocarpus, 
Tetrathica,  Tristanea,  &c.,  will  require  a  portion  of  sandy  loam,  in 
many  cases  about  equal  parts ;  and  where  the  habits  differ  materially 
from  the  Heath  only  a  small  portion  of  peat  earth  will  be  required, 
and  a  compost  may  be  made  a  little  rich  by  the  addition  of  well-rotted 
dung,  or  a  similar  soil  to  that  prescribed  for  Pelargoniums. 

Almost  all  Cape  and  other  bulbs,  as  Sparaxis,  Ixia,  Gladiolus, 
Tritonia,  &c.,  thrive  best  in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  without  a  mixture  of 
peat. 

.  ^irubby  and  herbiureous  plajitsy  with  luxuriant  roots  and  branches^ 
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as  several  species  of  Myrtus,  Jasminum,  Hibiscus,  Hermann  la,  Helio- 
tropium,  &c.,  require  rich  loam,  lightened  with  leaf  soil,  without  any 
portion  of  peat. 

Plants  with  powerful  roots,  and  but  slender  heads,  as  Veronica, 
Senecio,  Scutelaria,  Ruellia,  Mauradia,  «&c.,  require  a  light  sandy  soil, 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  leaf  mould  and  very  rotten  dung.  At 
the  time  of  potting  always  lay  plenty  of  potsherds  at  the  bottom  of 
eacli  pot  to  give  a  good  drainage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  those  directions  do  not  allude  to  either  Or- 
chideou8,  Succulent,  or  Aquatic  plants. 

Many  of  the  OrcbidaceaB  are  parasitical,  and  require  a  portion  of 
decayed  wood  mixing  with  the  soil ;  others  grow  in  damp  moss,  these 
being  chiefly  stove  plants  they  will  not  flourish  in  a  room.  There  are 
several  genera  that  do  very  well  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  in  rooms, 
as  Arethusia,  Calopogon,  Dendrobium,  Ophrys,  &c.,  the  soil  suitable 
for  theie  is  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  light  sandy  loam  and 
peat ;  very  little  or  no  water  must  be  given  when  they  are  not  in  a 
g^wiug  state. 

Succulent  plants  of  all  descriptions  require  very  little  water,  and  are  in 
general  very  easily  managed  in  rooms ;  many  of  them  thrive  in  a  mix< 
ture  of  sandy  soil  and  lime  rubbish,  as  Aloe,  Cacalia,  Cactus,  Aizoon, 
&c.,  others  grow  well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  as  Coris,  Cotyle*^ 
don,  Mesembryanthemum,  &c. 

Aquatic  plants,  as  Villarsia,  Actinocarpus,  &c.,  generally  do  well 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  require  to  be  kept  constantly  in  a 
wet  state ;  indeed  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  pot  in  a  deep  pan  or 
feeder,  which  should  always  be  kept  full  of  water. 

Bulbs  of  most  sorts  flourish  in  rooms  with  less  care  than  most  other 
kinds  of  plants. 

If  the  above  precautions  be  attended  to,  plants  may  be  brought 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  to  as  much  perfection  as  in  a  greenhouse.  I 
am  an  ardent  admirer  of  flowers,  afid  by  an  extensive  pursuit  of  the 
culture  of  plants  in  rooms  for  ten  years,  I  have  had  as  healthy  and 
fine-bloomed  specimens  as  I  ever  saw  in  plant  structures.  I  ought  to 
observe,  the  windows  are  large,  and  what  are  termed  bow  windows, 
and  full  south. 
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In  March,  1S46,  I  potted  a  quantity  of  Pansies,  in  pots  12  to  th^ 
cast,  in  a  good  sandy  loam,  with  one-third  of  old  rotten  cow-dung.  I 
had  a  free  drainage,  and  the  soil  unsifted.  The  plants  bloomed  ad^ 
mirably,  and  as  I  kept  them  in  a  three-light  frame  I  could  admit  what 
air  I  required,  readily  shade  from  sun,  excess  of  wet,  &c.  I  did  not 
lose  one  plant,  nor  were  they  in  the  least  aff*ected  by  mildew.  Having 
them  in  pots  allows  me  to  examine  the  plants,  to  earth  up  and  strike 
shoots  by  layering,  &c.  I  And  it  is  an  entire  preservative  through 
winter  to  have  young  plants  potted  singly,  in  small  pots,  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  be  k^t  from  frost  in  a  dry  pit  or  frame.  I  did  nol 
kte  a  plant,  oat  of  about  300,  during  the  past  winter. 


an  the  verdancy  and  glowing  tints  of  their  floral  treasures.  The 
occasional  return  of  frost,  which  have  recently  intercepted  and  ob« 
structed  the  stream  of  vegetable  activity,  have  their  severity  more  tem* 
pered,  yet  all  danger  is  not  positively  passed  over,  and  the  floral 
cultivator  must  for  a  fortnight  longer  exercise  caution.  This  month 
is  the  usual  period  for  planting  out  in  masses,  as  well  as  promiscuously, 
those  greenhouse  and  frame  plants,  as  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  &c.,  which  in  consequence  of  their  previous  habitations  will 
be  somewhat  tender,  and  the  new  shoots  being  delicate  will  be  the  more 
liable  to  receive  injury  by  a  slight  frost,  and  such  occurrences  we  have 
often  known  to  take  place  even  beyond  the  middle  of  May. 

It  is,  however,  very  desirable  to  plant  out,  as  early  as  possible,  in 
order  to  ensure  an  early  show  of  bloom,  and  have  the  beds,  &c.,  covered 
entire.  Where  this  system  of  adorning  the  flower  garden  is  carried 
out  to  a  great  extent,  and  we  observe  it  to  be  increasing  every  suc- 
cessive year,  it  is  rendered  proportionably  diflicult  to  give  entire  pro- 
tection, so  as  to  guard  against  casual  frost  and  cold  at  night,  but  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  a  covering  of  canvass,  cotton,  mats,  or  similar  article, 
should  be  used ;  such  may  be  elevated  above  the  tops  of  the  plants,  by 
sticks  stuck  into  the  beds  somewhat  close,  or  by  having  rods  bent  over 
the  beds,  &c.,  upon  which  the  covering  may  be  thrown  and  secured 
down  at  the  sides.  Thus  provided,  the  plants  may  safely  be  turned  out 
into  the  open  ground  early  in  May,  they  will  then  be  obtaining  root- 
hold  in  the  soil,  and  speedily  cover  the  beds.  An  early  removal  of 
such  plants  into  the  open  beds  is  sometimes  very  desirable,  where  the 
pits,  frames,  &c.,  are  required  for  other  purposes.  Where  there  is 
ample  pit,  or  frame  room,  then  a  delay  is  not  a  matter  of  importance 
on  that  account,  and  a  continued  growth  of  the  plants  in  their  warmer 
habitations  will  produce  larger  specimens  when  turned  out  later,  but 
to  turn  out  earlier  and  have  the  protection  above  stated  secures  a  finer 
display^  and  the  addition  of  extra  potting,  watering,  (&c.,  requisite 
while  under  pit  or  frame  cover,  will  be  obviated. 

If  any  of  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  planting  out  are  yet  in- 
complete, no  further  putting  off  should  be  indulged  in. 

Fresh  loam,  peat,  and  well  rotted  manure  are  essentials  in  due  propor- 
tion, and  if  not  already  provided  should  be  done  without  delay,  we  have 
always  found  fresh  soil  induced  a  finer  bloom.  With  plants  that  are 
of  a  gross  habit,  less  maniure  of  course  is  requisite ;  exotic  plants 
turned  out,  should  never  be  gorged  with  fresh  dung^  it  generally 
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injures  them.  The  less  vigorous,  and  profuse  blooming  kinds,  may 
have  more  manure  in  proportion.  If  pots  of  cuttings,  &c.,  late  put  in, 
are  yet  remaining  unpotted,  they  should  immediately  be  potted,  if  it  be 
only  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  they  would  then  be  pushing  forth 
new  roots,  and  by  retaining  the  balls  of  earth  entire,  they  much  earlier 
form  fine  specimens  in  the  beds  than  planting  out  at  once  out  of  the 
cutting-pot,  as  it  is  usually  termed. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  a  more  systematic  and  judicious  arrang^e* 
ment  of  the  plants  as  to  heights,  colours  of  flowers  placed  in  contrast, 
(&c.,  is  attended  to,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  much  as  possible,  one  harmonious 
whole,  and  that  to  be  as  striking  in  show  as  the  flowers  will  accom- 
plish. 

Where  hardy  Annuals  have  come  up  too  numerous,  they  should  be 
thinned  out,  so  as  to  retain  but  enough  to  be  vigorous.  Those  kinds 
of  tender  Annuals,  as  Asters,  Marigolds,  Stocks,  &c.,  raised  in  pots  or 
frames,  should  be  taken  with  as  much  soil  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and, 
by  the  middle  of  the  month,  be  carefully  planted  out,  secured,  &c.,  as 
requisite.  Dahlias  must  be  planted  out  as  early  as  convenient,  cover- 
ing them  overhead  by  a  garden-pot,  till  fear  of  danger  from  frost  is 
over.  A  portion  of  fresh  loam  and  well-rotted  dung  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  their  success.  Hyacinths,  HanunctUuses,  Anemones,  and  Pinks 
in  beds,  will  require  due  attention  to  watering,  protection,  shading, 
The  season  hitherto  being  dry,  should  it  continue,  Ranunculus-beds 
must  have  a  good  supply  of  soft  water  given  in  order  to  ensure  success. 
Water  given  twice  a  week  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots  is  better 
than  a  little  given  every  day,  which  only  moistens  the  surface.  Read 
articles  on  the  general  culture  of  these  plants  in  previous  numbers  of  our 
Magazine. 

zw  THS  roRczwa  zvams. 

Attention  to  striking  cuttings  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  in 
potting  off  such  as  are  struck,  is  necessary  now.  Exotic  seeds  may  be 
sown,  Seedlings  potted  off,  &c. 

ZW  TKB  COZiB  rSAMB.  aMXWBOirBB. 

Plants  in  these  structures  which  are  designed  for  turning  out  in  beds, 
must  have  abundance  of  air  to  get  them  inured  to  the  open  border  cir- 
cumstances. Although  abundance  of  air  has  been  admitted,  yet  the 
plants  will  certainly  have  pushed  shoots,  and  of  course  be,  especially 
with  delicate  kinds,  tender,  and,  ip  proportion,  susceptible  of  injury  by 
removal  into  the  open  air.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  plants  in,  and  giye 
all  possible  air  requisite,  till  afler  the  expiration  of  the  third  week  in 
May,  rather  than  hazard  them  by  a  week  or  two  earlier  removal,  in 
combating  the  vicissitudes  of  our  varying  climate,  even  at  this  period. 
A  deep  floor  of  coal  ashes  should  be  formed  on  which  to  place  the  pots, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  roots  from  worms.  After  the  pots  are  placed 
even  at  the  sur&ce,  so  as  to  hold  water  regularly,  moss  placed  lightly 
between  the  pots,  as  high  as  to  the  rims,  keeps  the  soil  in  a  more  eyen 
condition,  and  the  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  pots  are  not  scorched  by 
powerful  drying  temperature.  What  are  termed  Greenhouse  Annuals, 
as  Balsams,  Globe  Amaranthus,  Salpiglossis,  Brachycomas,  Rhodantbes, 
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Browallias,  &c.,  will  replace  the  stock  removed ;  attention  to  their 
preparatory  growth  is  requisite,  so  as  to  have  fine  substitutes. 

If  Camellias  have  set  their  flower-buds  fine,  they  should  be  removed 
out  into  the  open  air  where  the  other  plants  are,  or  be  placed  where 
they  can  have  a  free  admission  of  air  by  day,  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  what  is  better,  a  pit  frame.  Re-pot  any  plant  which, 
requires  it,,  and  never  defer  to,  what  is  oflen  done,  a  general  shifting, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  specimens.  Syringing  over  head  will  now 
be  beneficial.  As  soon  as  green  fly  makes  its  appearance,  destroy  themr 
by  smoking  the  house  or  individual  plant. 

nr  TBB  8TOVB. 

'  Achimenes  should  now  have  special  attention,  to  produce  fine  speci- 
mens. Gesneras,  Amaryllis,  and  specimens  of  Clerodendron,  Ixoras, 
&c.,  for  showing,  must  also  have  constant  attention,  as  we  have  before 
directed. 


BRIEF  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

•  MRTROPOLrrAN  Fix>RAL  MEETINGS.— The  first  of  these  for  the  present  season, 
was  that  of  the  Royal  Soath  London  Society,  held  in  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kenning^ 
^on*  on  April  2 1st. 

The  exhibition  of  Auriculas  was  limited,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
late  backward  season.  Some  fair  specimens  were,  however,  produced,  and  amongst 
private  growers  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  J.  Ginger,  Eisq.,  for  Hogg^s 
Waterloo,  and  Hedge's  Britannia  ;  2nd,  to  W.  Sandilands,  Esq.,  for  Stretch's  Alex- 
ander, and  Dickson's  Dake  of  Wellington ;  3rd,  to  J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  for  Stretch^ 
Alexander  and  Page's  Champion.  In  collections  of  six  varieties  the  1st  prize  waa 
awarded  to  Mr.  Sandilands,  who  showed  Dickson's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Stretch's 
Alexander,  Taylor's  Glory,  Duchess  of  Oldenhurgh,  Dickson's  Apollo,  and  Hogg's 
"  Waterloo ;  2nd,  to  J.  C.  Chapman,  Esq.,  for  Dickson's  Apollo,  Chapman's  Hope, 
Netherward's  Apollo,  Gabel's  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Taylor's  Glory. 

The  display  of  Heartsease  was  excellent;  the  Ist  prize  in  the  Amateur's  Class 
was  awarded  to  J.  Edwards  Esq.,  for  Caractacus,  Cunon,  Rainbow,  Mary  Jane. 
Optimus,  Lady  Sale,  Conquering  Hero,  Hunt's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Isabella, 
Pizarro,  Duke  of  York,  Purple  Perfection,  Tom  Pinch,  Field  Marshal,  Arethusa, 
Madonna,  Rebecca,  and  Providence  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Parsons,  for  Excellent,  Perseus, 
Hunt's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Dido,  King  of  Prussia,  Conquering  Hero,  Optimus, 
yiilcan,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Juno,  Standard,  Fair  Maid,  Purple  Perfection,  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  Shakespeare,  Tom  Pinch  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Over.  The  Ist  prize  in  the  Nursery- 
men's Class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  whose  stand  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sorts :  Optimus,  Titian,  Reliance,  Hooper's  Rebecca,  I-^dy  Sale,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Mary  Jane,  Jehu,  King  of  Prussia,  Virgil,  Pizarro,  Providence,  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  Purple  Perfection,  Chater's  Model  of  Perfection,  Hall's  Rainbow, 
Belissima,  and  Mahomet ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Iver,  whose  stand  contained 
Warwick,  Optimus,  Rainbow,  Model  of  Perfection,  Constellation,  Pompey,  Mrs. 
Montgomery,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Virffil,  Grand  Duke,  Hunf  s  Wellington.  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Shakespeare,  Patriot,  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,  Belvidere,  and  Hooper's 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

For  Seedling  Btttrtsease  a  certificate  was  awarded  Mr.  Thompson,  for  a  large  and 
ine  shaped  fiower  named  Perfection. 

Some  well  grown  collections  of  Cinerarias  were  produced,  and  the  miscellaneoos 
ooUections  of  gtove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  numerous,  and  fine.  We  regret,  how- 
#Ter,  that  we  cannot  find  room  for  a  list  of  the  awards. 


THE  Viola  tkicolor,  Heartsease,  or  Pansy,  from  the  French 
pens^,  "  THOCGHT,"  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  in  some  localities 
grows  in  profusion  in  the  cultivated  fields ;  we  have  seen  in  some  cases 
eight  or  ten  acres  together,  one  apparent  mass  of  lovely,  fragrant 
flowers. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  tliat  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
an  improvement  in  the  flower,  by  introducing  it  into  the  gardens,  and 
attempting  to  raise  hybrid  kinds  with  tlie  object  of  having  not  only 
more  distinctive  colours  in  the  same  flower,  but  particularly  a  perfection 
in  form.  To  realize  this,  a  very  general  effort  has  been  made,  and 
very  rapid  advances  to  an  universal  approved  form  has  been  effected, 
so  that  if  we  compare  the  Pansy  in  its  wild  state  with  one  of  our  recent 
productions,  the  contrast  is  truly  astonishing  both  in  the  varied  colours 
and  altered  form. 

An  immense  number  of  persons  have  been  raising  hybrid  kinds,  some 
of  which  have  succeeded  in  effecting  much  improvement  in  the  flower, 
and  the  stands  of  blossoms  which  now  grace  our  floral  exhibitions  g^ve 
testimony  thereof,  and  the  Pansy  is  now  termed  "  a  florist's  flower," 
and  ranks  with  the  meritorious  tribes  deemed  deserving  competition  at 
almost  every  general  show. 

One  of  these  successful  individuals  is  Mr.  Major,  landscape  gardener, 
d^.,  at  Knostrop,  near  Leeds ;  he  has  obtained  several  superior  ones, 
which  have  been  sold  out  into  the  country  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  beautiful  one  which  we  now  figure,  named  Blue  Fringe,  was 
raised  by  him,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  not  like  one  or  two  other 
kinds  which  have  been  grown  for  the  past  four  years,  which,  although 
they  are  margined  flowers,  yet  the  edging  is  far  from  being  constant, 
only  occasional ;  but  the  Blue  Fringe  is  constant  in  its  very  striking 
border  that  forms  its  belting.  The  variety  well*  merits  a  place  in  every 
collection,  and  to  be  seen  in  every  stand  of  Pansies  exhibited. 
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In  previous  volumes  of  our  Magazine  we  have  inserted  valuable 
articles  on  the  particular  treatment  in  cultivating  this  highly  interestingf 
plant,  and  to  which  we  respectfully  refer  our  readers.  So  much  having 
been  wrote  upon  it,  and  which  contains  every  improvement  up  to  last 
year,  we  abstain  from  a  general  detail,  and  only  need  add,  in  this  place, 
a  ftw  particulars. 

The  general  method  of  growing  the  Heartsease  has  been  in  the  open 
bed,  but  on  a  recent  occasion  we  visited  a  celebrated  grower  and  suc- 
cenful  exhibitor,  and  saw  the  culture  of  them  carried  out  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  in  fact  with  all  the  kinds  grown  to  obtain  blooms  for 
exhibiting  at  the  shows,  in  pots,  and  from  our  own  more  recent  prac- 
tice, we  are  assured  tliat  to  grow  them  in  pots  is  very  much  better  than 
the  open  bed. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  when  there  are  a  surplus  of  plants  of  course 
they  will  adorn  wherever  planted. 

In  growing  them  in  pots  they  require  a  liberal  drainage,  a  soil  similar 
to  what  they  delight  in  in  the  open  bed,  and  to  be  propagated  in  the 
same  manner,  by  cuttings,  and  new  kinds  obtained  by  seed. 

By  having  them  in  pots  they  can  be  secured  from  loss  during  winter, 
by  having  them  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  frame,  or  similar  place  of  protec- 
tion. The  plants  in  the  open  border,  too,  from  the  situation,  or  pecu- 
liarity of  the  season,  is  often  affected  by  mildew,  but  when  grown  in 
pots  they  can  be  placed  in  a  situation  favourable  to  their  health  in  all 
•easons. 

Plants  raised  the  previous  year  from  cuttings  always  bloom  the  most 
vigorous.  The  pots  will  vary  as  to  size  as  the  plants  increase  in  extent, 
and  a  re-potting  is  found  necessary;  the  24*s  are  best  for  spring 
potting. 

Modes  of  Pkopagation. 

By  Seed. — In  order  to  have  fine  proportioned  flowers  save  no  seed 
but  from  such  kinds,  and  draft  out  of  the  collection  every  one  that  is 
not  of  fine  form,  so  that  no  impregnation  may  be  effected  by  inferior 
sorts.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  early  in  April,  or  late  in 
August.  The  soil  must  constantly  be  kept  moist  till  the  seedlings 
appear,  which  in  the  open  bed  will  be  about  two  months,  and  a  week 
earlier  when  sown  in  pots.  When  in  the  open  border  a  situation  shaded 
from  hot  sun  must  be  chosen,  or  a  temporary  siiade  be  employed.  Sow 
thinly,  and  transplant  when  they  have  made  four  rough  leaves.  A 
light  loam  is  suitable  to  sow  in,  and  cover  the  seed  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch. 

Bt  Cuttings. — These  may  be  struck  at  any  time  from  spring  to 
autumn,  but  they  strike  the  best  at  the  latter  season.  Side  shoots  not 
flowered  are  the  best,  short  jointed  too,  and  not  more  than  about  three 
inches  long.  Put  them  out  in  a  shady  border,  being  careful  the  bottom 
of  the  cutting  rests  upon  the  soil,  and  not  lefl  hollow  ;  also  let  the  soil 
be  closed  round  the  stem,  not  pressed  so  as  to  bruise  it,  but  enough  to 
prevent  injury  from  an  opening  being  left  down  to  the  bottom  part  of 
the  cutting.  Water  libmlly  at  the  time  of  putting  off,  and  continue, 
if  the  season  be  dry,  as  circumstances  dictate ;  for  a  few  days  after 
being  put  ofl*  a  slight  sprinkling  over  head  will  prevent  the  foliage  from 
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shrivelliDg.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  one  neglect  of  watering  gene« 
rally  destroys  the  cuttings.  In  forming  the  cuttings,  trim  off  the  leaves 
to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  top,  then  cut  across  close  under  a  joint, 
with  a  clean  cut.  Insert  them  so  deep  as  only  an  inch  remains  above 
the  soil.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  push  pinch  off  the  leads ;  it  induces 
them  to  root  better,  and  the  plants  are  more  bushy.  Offsets  are  not 
so  good  for  successful  culture  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 

Soil. — A  maiden  loam,  which  has  been  turned  up  with  the  turf  in 
it,  so  as  to  be  broken  down  by  the  weather ;  if  not  sandy,  a  portion 
should  be  added.  Take  one  half  of  such  loam,  one  quarter  well-rotted 
cow-dung,  and  the  remaining  quarter  rotten  leaf  mould.  If  for  a 
border  an  annual  addition  must  be  given,  or  which  is  best,  a  new  bed 
be  made.  The  same  compost  for  pot  culture  under  all  circumstances. 
Never  have  the  compost  sifted,  but  only  broken  by  the  spade. 

Situation  and  Planting. — The  bed  should  be  where  it  can  be 
allowed  the  morning  sun  till  ten  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  from  three 
or  four,  so  that  shade  from  hot  midday  sun  is  essential.  Never  have 
the  plants  under  the  drip  from  trees.  For  early  spring  blooming  plant 
in  more  open,  warm  situation,  in  September.  In  spring  planting  a 
more  shaded  place  must  be  selected.  A  third  plantation  should  be  made 
early  in  July.  When  plants  are  attacked  by  mildew,  a  good  dusting 
over  as  well  as  under  side  of  the  leaves  with  common  sulphur  is  a 
remedy. 

The  varieties  now  offered  to  the  public  as  show  flowers  are  numerous, 
which  comprise  what  will  usually  meet  the  taste  of  some  persons  in 
colours,  and  of  others  where  perfection  in  form,  &c.,  is  essential.  It 
is  not  always  that  the  best  kinds  are  the  successful  ones  at  exhibitions, 
the  more  vigorous  growth,  or  mode  of  exiiibiting,  having  influence  with 
some  judges  to  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  following  kinds 
comprised  the  stands  of  flowers  exhibited  at  the  show  held  on  tlie  13th 
of  May,  viz. : — 

First  Prize,  24  kinds. — Bohemian  Girl,  Nonsuch,  Brown's  Aire- 
thusa,  Pizarro,  Hall's  Rainbow,  Duchess  of  Rutland.  Turner's  Othello, 
White  Serjeant,  Dr.  Wolf,  Turner's  Optimus,  Lord  Hardinge,  Gossett, 
Potentate,  One  in  the  Ring,  Hooper's  Mary  Jane,  Climax,  Hooper's 
Wonderful,  Model  of  Perfection,  Turner's  Achilles,  Great  Britain, 
Hooper's  Lady  Sale,  Attraction,  Duke  of  Wellington,  King's  Exqui* 
site,  and  Shakespeare. 

Second,  24. — Optimus,  Baroness  Wenman,  Pizarro,  Cook's  Star^ 
Persies,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Purple  Perfection,  Discount,  Desirable, 
Regulator,  Curion,  White  Serjeant,  Dr.  Wolf,  Exquisite,  Magrath, 
Orion,  Model  of  Perfection,  Jehu,  Premier,  Arethusa,  Wellington, 
Madonna,  Excellent,  and  Success. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

AkRBIA  qUINATA — FlVE-LEAVED. 
Lurdizabalacea,   Monacia  Hexandria. 
Mr.  Fortune  states  this  is  one  of  the  wild  plants  he  discovered  in 
Chusan,      I  found  it  growing  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  hills,  in 
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hedges,  where  it  was  climbing  on  other  trees,  and  hanging  down  in 
graceful  festoons  from  the  ends  of  their  branches.  The  flowers  are 
brown,  produced  in  short  racemes,  and  sweet  scented.  A  flower,  when 
folly  expanded,  is  much  like  a  Boroniaanemonifolia,  but  has  only  three 
petals.  The  plant  appears  to  be  hardy,  and  likely  to  be  a  desirable 
one  for  training  over  a  trellis  in  the  open  air,  and  thus  diffuse  its 
fragrance  around.  It  stands  in  the  open  ground  at  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Garden."    Figured  in  Boi.  Reg.y  28. 

BrASSIA  BRAOHIATA — ^LONO-ARMED. 
Orchidea,    Gj/nandria  Monandria. 

Mr.  Hartweg  discovered  this  plant  in  Guatemala.  It  has  bloomed 
in  the  collections  of  Mr.  Bateman  and  Messrs.  RoUissons.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  narrow  and  very  long;  a  pale  greenish  colour,  tinged 
slightly  with  yellow;  the  lower  portion  spotted  with  dark.  The 
labellum  is  a  sulphur  colour,  spotted  with  dark.  It  is  very  singular 
and  pretty.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  long  racemes.  Each  blossom 
is  eight  or  nine  inches  across.    Figured  in  Bot.  Reg.^  29. 

Calceolabia  amplexicaulis — Clasping-leaved. 

A  native  of  Peru  and  Colombia.  Humboldt  first  discovered  it ;  and 
recently  Mr.  Lobb,  who  sent  seeds  to  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  witli 
whom  it  has  bloomed.  It  is  a  half  shrubby  plant,  blooming  in  the 
way  of  integrifolia,  corymbosa,  and  others,  which  are  appropriated  to 
beds  during  summer.  The  flowers  are  of  a  medium  size,  a  bright 
yellow  colour.    It  grows  two  feet  high.    Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.^  4300. 

.  Cebeus  gramdiflorus  Maynardi — Ladt  Maynard*8. 
Cactacea,    Monandria  Monogynia, 

This  very  superb  variety  was  raised  by  Mr.  Kenney,  gardener  to 
Viscount  Maynard,  Eaton  Lodge,  Dunmow,  in  Essex.  A  flower  of 
the  C.  speciosissimus  was  fertilized  with  the  pollen  of  C.  grandiflorus, 
the  Night-blooming  Cereus.  The  habit  is  trailing  like  it,  and  it 
always  flowers,  too,  in  the  evening.  The  blossoms  continue  expanding 
fdae  three  days,  and  are  eleven  inches  across  and  seven  long,  of  a  deep 
rich  orange-red  colour.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  variety. 
Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  Bot, 

Oestrum  aurantiacum — Orawge-coloured. 

Solanacea,    Pentandria  Monogynia* 

A  native  of  Guatemala,  and  was  collected  by  Mr.  Skinner,  who  sent 
seeds  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  deciduous,  green- 
house, shrubby  plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  very  numerously  in 
terminal  and  lateral  heads,  very  similar  to  the  well-known  Bouvardia 
triphylla  in  form,  but  of  a  very  beautiful  orange-yellow  colour.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  object  when  in  profuse  bloom.  The  blossoms  are 
highly  fragrant  too.  It  well  merits  a  place  in  the  greenhouse. 
Figured  in  Pax.  Mag.  Bot. 
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EcHiTES  F&AivciscEA — The  River  Fbanciscea. 
Jpocynacea.  Pentaadria  Monogynia, 
A  native  of  Brazil,  and  proves  to  be  a  fine  fn^rant  hotliouse 
climber.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  lateral  racemes,  of  a  rich  rosy- 
lilac,  with  a  yellow  eye.  Each  flower  is  about  two  inches  across. 
The  plant  has  bloomed  in  the  collection  at  Sion-house  Gardens.  Figured 
in  Bot.  JReff.y  24. 

IpOMEA  MURICATA — FiNE-JLEAVED. 
Cunvolvulacea.    Pentandria  Monogynia, 
Collected  by  Mr.  Fiirdie  in  New  Grenada.    It  has  bloomed  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.    The  foliage  is  in  whorls,  fine,  like  the 
Tetrathecas.    The  flowers  are  of  a  lilac-purple,  small,  about  half  an 
inch  across.    Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,<,  4301. 

JaCQUEMONTIA  CARE80EN8 — ^ThE  HoART. 
Convolvulacea,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
It  was  collected  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  the  province  of  Bogota.  The 
type  of  the  genus  is  the  old  Convolvulus  pentanthus.  It  is  a  perennial 
trailing  plant,  which  blooms  very  freely ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
lateral  cymes,  of  from  nine  to  a  dozen  in  each.  They  are  of  a  lively 
bright  blue,  and  a  separate  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a-half  across.  It 
makes  a  very  pretty  addition  to  our  greenhouse  climbers,  blooming  all 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn.    Figured  in  Bot.  Heg.,  28. 

Lemonia  spectabius — The  Showy. 
Rutaeea,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
A  native  of  Cuba,  and  has  bloomed  profusely  in  Messrs.  Loddiges' 
collection.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrubby  stove  plant.  The  flowers  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  a  Ruellia  in  form,  of  a  very  deep  rich  rosy- 
crimson.  It  blooms  freely,  and  makes  a  pretty  appearance  for  several 
months.    Figured  in  Pax,  Bot.  Mag. 

RUELJLIA  PURDIEANA — Mb.  PuRDIE's. 
Acanthacea,  Didynemia  Angio^permia. 
It  is  a  half  shrubby  plant,  growing  to  about  half  a  yard  high.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  two  on  each,  <^ 
a  rich  rosy -crimson  colour.  A  separate  blossom  is  about  an  inch  and 
a-half  long.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  stove  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew.    Figured  in  Bat.  Mag.^  4298. 


THE  TREE  VIOLET: 

ITS  CULTURE. 

BT  MB.  THOBNE,  GIBDENRR  TO  J.  BATMOND  BABKEB,  ESQ.,  OF  FAIBFORD  PABK,  IN 

BSBKS. 

This  interesting  little,  plant  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  conser« 
vatory,  and,  if  properly  cultivated,  it  flowers  during  the  whole  year. 
From  long  experience  I  have  proved  the  following  treatment  answers 
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well:— The  cuttings  from  old  plants  strike  freely  in  leaf  mould  and 
silver  sand,  adding  a  small  portion  of  loam.  When  the  plants  have 
iairly  rooted,  I  pot  them  off  singly  into  three-inch  pots ;  and  after  the 
first  season's  growth  I  remove  the  plants  into  six-inch  pots,  using  two 
parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  rotten  cow- dung,  the  other 
part  silver  sand.  In  these  pots  they  flower  most  abundantly  for  several 
years  successively,  without  being  repotted,  only  occasionally  removing 
the  top  soil,  and  supplying  in  its  place  a  little  well-decomposed  cow- 
dung.  The  plants  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  frame,  giving  at  all  times 
plenty  of  air,  only  just  exclude  the  frost.  They  are  extremely  impa- 
tient to  heat,  and  during  the  summer  the  plants  like  to  dwell  in  a 
humid  atmosphere,  with  a  slight  shading,  when  the  sun  has  great 
power ;  this  prevents  the  appearance  of  the  red  spider,  to  which  the 
plants  are  very  much  subjected.  Some  of  the  plants  I  have  under  my 
care  are  about  thirteen  inches  in  height;  when  they  have  attained 
eighteen  inches  high  it  is  my  intention  not  to  remove  the  runners  from 
the  plants,  but  to  encourage  them  to  grow,  and  train  to  wires  from  the 
extremity  down  to  the  nms  of  the  pots.  I  imagine  then  the  plants 
will  form  very  interesting  objects. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  MECONOPSIS  CAMBRICUM, 
AND  OTHER  ORNAMENTAL  BRITISH  PLANTS, 

SUITED  FOB  GBOWING  IN  A  BOCK  OABDEN. 
BT  AMICUS. 

I  HAVE  taken  in  your  nice  little  work,  the  Flobicultubal  Cabinet, 
from  its  commencement,  and  I  find  it  Airnishes  me  with  much  useful 
assistance  in  managing  my  flower  garden,  being  without  a  regularly 
educated  gardener. 

I  am  induced  to  write  to  you  in  consequence  of  your  requesting  to 
hear  from  any  one  who  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  Meconopsis 
Cambricum,  as  I  have  done  so  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
with  such  success,  that  it  has  become  rather  a  troublesome  weed  in  a 
rock  garden,  made  in  an  old  stone  quarry.  I  originally  gathered  the 
seed  in  North  Wales  ;  but  it  now  sows  itself,  in  shady  moist  places,  in 
p^t  soil.  I  s!iall  be  glad  to  send  you  some  seed  in  the  autumn. — 
[We  shall  esteem  the  fevour. — Cond.] 

I  have  for  some  years  collected  as  many  of  the  ornamental  British 
plants  as  I  have  been  able  to  grow  in  my  rock  garden ;  and  as  I  see 
you  are  recommending  the  practice,  I  send  a  list  of  such  as  I  have 
succeeded  in  retaining  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  more  skill  and 
attention  than  I  am  able  to  give,  the  number  might  be  considerably 
increased. 

Alchemilla  alpina.  Lady's  Mantle. 

 arvensis,  vulgaris. 

Alisma  plantago.  Water  Plantain. 
Althaea  oflficinalis,  Marsh  Mallow. 
Anemone  appennine,  Wind  flower. 
>  nemorosa,  Wind  flower. 
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Anthericum  serotine,  Late -flowering. 
Antirrhinum  cymbalaria,  Snap-dragon. 

 majus,  Snap-dragon. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Columbine. 
Arbutus  unedo,  Strawberry-tree. 

  uva  ursi,  Strawberry-tree. 

Arundo  phragmitis.  Reed  Grass. 
Butomus  umbellatus,  Flowering  Bush. 
Caltha  palustris  ;  var.  plena,  Marsh  Marygold. 
Chrysosplenium  alternifoliam,  Golden  Flower. 
Cistus  guttatus,  Bock  Bose. 
Clematis  vitelba,  Virgin's  Bower. 
Colchicum  autumnale;  var.  fl.  pleno,  Saffron. 
Convallaria  migalis,  Lily  of  the  Vall^. 

  vertieellata,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Cotyledon  umbilicatus,  Naval  Wort. 
Dianthus  csesius.  Pink. 

 barbatus,  Pink. 

Digitalis  purpuria,  Foxglove. 

—  alba,  Foxglove. 

 rosea,  Foxglove. 

Dryas  octopetala,  Dryas. 
Epilobium  hirsutum,  Willow  Herb. 
Erodium  cicutarium,  Heron's  Bill. 

 moschatum,  Heron's  Bill. 

Euphorbia  cyperissia,  Spurge. 
Euphresia  officinalis.  Eye*  bright. 
Furmaria  capreolata,  Fumitory. 

 lutea.  Fumitory. 

Geranium  lucidum,  Crane's  Bill. 

•  pratense,  Crane's  Bill. 

 —  Bobertianum,  Crane's  Bill. 

 sanguineum,  Craiie*s  Bill. 

Geum  rivale.  Herb  Bennet. 

 urbanum,  Common  Avens. 

Gnaphalium  dioicuin,  Everlastii^. 
Hippophse  rhamnoides.  Sea  Buckthorn. 
Humulus  lupulus,  Common  Hop. 
Hypericum  pulchrum,  St.  John's  Wort. 

 quadrangtilum,  St.  John's  Wort. 

 humifusum,  St.  John's  Wort. 

Impatiens  noli  me  tangere,  Touch-me-not. 

Iris  pseudacorus,  Iris. 

Juniperus  communis,  Juniper. 

Lotus  corniculatus,  Bird's-foot  Trefoil. 

Lycopodium  selagiuoides,  Club-moss. 

Lysimachia  nemorum.  Moneywort. 

 —  nummularia,  Moneywort. 

  vulgaris^  Moineywort. 

Menyantbes  nymphaeoides,  Buck  Bean. 
Meconopsis  Cambricum,  Welsh  Poppy. 
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Myosotis  palustrb,  Forget-me-not. 
Myrica  gale.  Sweet  Gale. 
Narcissus,  yellow  and  white,  Dafibdill. 
Nympbsea  alba,  Water  Lily. 

 lutea,  Water  lily. 

Orchis  niaculata.  Orchis. 

Parietalia  officinalis,  Pellitory  of  the  Wall. 

Polemonium  casruleum,  Greek  Valerian. 

  album,  Greek  Valerian. 

Potentilla  argentea  rcptaus,  Cinquefoil. 
Primula  vcris,  of  sorts,  Primnwe. 
Rhodiola  rosea,  Rose  Root. 
Rhubus  saxitilis.  Bramble. 
Saxifraga  aizoides.  Saxifrage. 

 geum,  Saxifrage. 

 granulata.  Saxifrage. 

 hypnoides,  Saxifrage. 

 tridactylites,  Saxifrage. 

  umbrosa,  Saxifrage. 

Sedum  acre,  Stone  Crop. 

 album,  Stone  Crop. 

 Anglicum,  Stone  Crop. 

  dasuphyllum.  Stone  Crop. 

 reflexum.  Stone  Crop. 

 Telephium,  Stone  Crop. 

Solanum  dulcamara.  Nightshade. 
Statice  armeria.  Thrift. 
Valeriana  rubra,  Valeriana. 
Vaccinium  Vilis  Idaea,  Crowberry. 
Veronica  Bcccabunga,  Speedwell. 

  scrpyllifolia.  Speedwell. 

Vinca  major,  Perriwinkle. 
— —  minor,  Perriwinkle. 
Utricularia  vulgaris.  Hooded  Milfoil. 
Soldanella  Alpinum,  Soldanella. 
Silene  maritima,  Catchfly. 
Ruscus  aculeatus,  Butcher's  Broom. 
Conferva  segagropila.  Conferva. 

Many  others  I  have  tried,  and  lost  them ;  but  all  these  have  lived 
several  years. 

Febks. 

Asplenium  adiantum  nigrum. 

 ceterach. 

 ruta  marina  (pot). 

 scolopendrium. 

 trichomenes. 

Blechnum  Boreale. 
Hymenophyllum  Wilsonii  (pot), 
Polypodium  aculeatum. 
■  aronicumt 
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Po]ypodium  Cambricum. 

 dryopterw. 

 filex  fseininea. 

•■   mas. 

 fragile. 

 oreopteris. 

 vulgare. 

 dilptatum. 

Pteris  crispa. 
Osmunda  regalis. 
Asplenium  mariuum  (pot). 

Of  the  plants  you  recommend  I  liave  not  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Anemoue  pulsatilla  to  grow  out  of  doors,  though  I  kept  it  for  many 
years  in  a  cold  frame.  The  Drosera  anagallis  tenella,  Finquicula 
vulgaris,  I  have  tried  in  many  ways,  but  have  always  fitiled  to  keep 
them  through  the  winter. 


THE  CAMELLIA: 

ITS  PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Mr.  Richard  Sandford,  a  writer  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle^ 
recommends  the  months  of  April  and  May  as  being  the  best  time  for 
working  Camellias,  the  young  shoots  being  then  generally  stronger 
than  in  the  autumn,  wliich  is  the  only  other  season  in  which  the  pro- 
cess can  be  adopted  with  chance  of  success.  As  soon  as  the  season  of 
bloom  is  over,  which  in  ordinary  sized  plants  will  happen  about  April 
or  May,  Mr.  S.  recommends  the  plants  to  be  then  taken  into  a  vinery, 
and  "  engrafting  commenced,  when  the  young  shoots  of  both  double 
and  single  kinds  begin  to  swell,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  do,  afler 
being  subjected  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  the  heat  of  the  vinery.  Sup« 
pose  the  stock  to  consist  of  six  branches,  and  that  as  many  double 
varieties  are  to  be  worked  on  it,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  to 
take  a  clean  healthy  shoot  of  the  last  year's  gprowth  from  each  double 
sort  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  cut  it  off  by  a  joint ;  the  incision 
in  the  stock  should  be  as  near  the  separation  of  the  branches  from  the 
stem  as  possible,  and  should  be  about  an  inch  and  half  in  leng^. 
The  bark  on  one  side  should  be  entirely  removed,  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  wood,  and  the  same  must  be  done  with  the  scion,  so  that  the 
incision  in  both  may  exactly  coincide.  It  is  also  advisable  to  tongue 
them,  as  it  is  generally  observed  that  the  adhesion  first  takes  place 
where  the  tongues  unite.  The  incision  in  the  scion  should  be  made 
about  an  inch  and  half  above  its  base,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  thai 
portion  of  the  wood  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  phial,  always  full  of  watery 
to  keep  the  shoot  in  a  growing  state.  This  phial  must  be  tied  firmly 
to  a  branch  of  the  single  stock,  to  prevent  it  from  falling  off.  When 
the  branch  of  the  double  variety  is  applied  to  that  of  the  single  kind^ 
grreat  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bark  of  both  coincide,  and  that  the 
cuts  of  both  are  of  equal  length.  They  must  then  be  bound  as  firmly 
and  closely  as  possible  with  matting,  and  some^  moss  wrapped  roui^ 
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them,  which  should  be  kept  moist.  The  portion  of  the  scion  below 
the  junction  must  then  be  immersed  in  the  phial ;  and  if  this  is  kept 
full  of  water,  so  as  to  promote  growth,  the  adhesion  will  take  place  in 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  allow  the  phial  to 
remain  some  time  longer,  and  not  to  remove  the  bandage  till  the  scion 
has  made  some  progress  in  growth. 

"In  grafting  young  stocks,  the  most  convenient  method,  and  to  be 
sure  of  success,  is  to  prepare  a  slight  hotbed,  about  70^ ;  or  if  there  is 
no  great  quantity  of  stocks  to  be  worked  at  one  time,  a  cucumber  or 
melon  frame  will  answer.  Having  procured  grafts  from  the  best 
double  varieties,  cut  down  the  stocks  to  within  two  inches  of  the  pot, 
and  either  whip-graft  them  with  a  tongue,  or  saddle-graft  them  ;  then 
clay  them  round  in  the  usual  manner,  and  plunge  the  plants  into  the 
hotbed,  covering  them  over  closely  with  hand-glasses,  and  they  will 
ireadily  unite  in  a  month  or  six  weeks.  I  have  practised  this  method 
bf  working  small  Camellia  stocks  with  great  success.  The  soil  I  have 
found  the  Camellia  to  thrive  best  in  is  two  parts  chopped  turf,  of  a 
loamy  nature,  one  part  turfy  peat,  one  part  rotten  dung  from  an  old 
cucumber  or  melon  bed,  with  a  small  portion  of  sand,  all  well  mixed 
together  twelve  months  previous  to  the  potting  season." 

The  mode  of  culture  found  most  successful  is  thus  detailed : — 
"  As  the  Camellia  is  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  it  there- 
fore requires  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  even  a  greenhouse  can 
aflbrd  during  the  early  summer  months  to  cause  it  to  shoot  out  vigor- 
dusly,  and  to  thoroughly  ripen  its  flower-buds  for  the  ensuing  season. 
In  no  situation  does  the  Camellia  thrive  better  than  in  a  vinery  under 
the  shade  of  vines ;  it  participates  in  all  the  heat  which  is  usually  given 
to  a  house  of  that  description.  The  usual  time  of  removing  the  plants 
f^m  the  greenhouse  to  the  vinery  is  about  the  middle  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  the  blooming  season  is  over ;  previous  to  this,  ^^xamine  every 
pot,  and  see  that  they  are  well  drained,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
the  Camellia  than  stagnant  water  about  its  roots  ;  repot  any  that  may 
require  it  before  removing  them  into  the  house.  They  should  be 
^tered  over  head  With  a  syringe  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  to  remove 
any  dust  that  may  have  settiied  on  their  leaves,  and  to  refresh  them. 
During  this  period,  also,  plenty  of  water  should  be  given  them  at  the 
root,  as  the  heat  soon  dries  the  toil  in  the  pots,  and  they  should  be 
kept  at  all  times  rather  damp  than  otherwise,  provided  the  pots  are 
well  drained.  As  soon  as  the  buds  are  well  formed,  which  will  be 
about  the  end  of  August,  they  should  be  then  taken  to  the  back  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  to  any  shady  place,  until  the  end  of  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  then  to 
be  removed  to  the  greenhou^,  ^tid  to  have  as  much  air  admitted  to 
them  ais  possible.  In  this  state  their  hMa  will  gradually  expaiid ;  and 
when  full  blown,  will  t^ain  much  longer,  and  appear  much  finer, 
than  if  the  plants  had  beem  kept  in  a  close  warm  house.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the  flowers,  as  it  will  completely  spoil  their 
beauty,  AOd  cause  the  petals  to  fall  off.'* 
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METROPOLITAN  FLORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Our  fonner  volumes  contain  very  interesting  and  useful  records  of  the 
annual  floral  meetings,  held  in  and  around  the  metropolis  of  our 
country,  on  a  scale  of  unparalleled  excellence  and  magnificence.  To 
these  exhibitions  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  kii^om  the  finest 
specimens  of  plants  and  flowers  in  their  various  classes,  which  the  un* 
equalled  skill  of  the  gardeners  of  Great  Britain  have  produced^  as  well 
as  nearly  every  recently  introduced  new  and  handsome  plant  or  flower ; 
so  that  at  once  may  be  seen  an  assemblage  of  beauty  and  novelty  in 
that  high  state  of  perfection  which  a  nation  of  practical  and  amateur 
florists  have  been  successful  in  producing. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  an  improvement  in  the  floral 
productions  exhibited  each  successive  season ;  and  from  what  we  wit* 
nessed  at  the  exhibitions  held  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick 
on  the  8th  of  May,  and  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  the  Regent 
Park  Garden  on  the  12th,  the  present  year's  succession  meetings  are 
likely  to  exhibit  a  considerable  improvement  upon  any  previous  one^ 
and  render  them  more  attractive  in  proportion. 

The  first  exhibition  for  the  season  was  held  by  the  Horticultuml 
Society,  and  for  the  period  of  the  year  the  productions  shown  were 
never  equalled. 

We  cannot  give  entire  in  our  present  Number  the  description  of 
each  of  the  boiutiful  productions,  but  shall  commence  with  the  new 
Imd  rare  single  specimens. 

A  box  of  plants  from  Kew  (not  for  competition)  contained  two 
varieties  of  Siphocampylus  microstoma,  named  rubra  and  viride,  one 
having  green  leaves  and  the  other  red  beneath.  Scutellaria  ventenatir, 
with  its  rich  brilliant  red  flowers,  was  much  admired ;  it  deserves  to 
be  grown  wherever  it  can  be  admitted ;  it  is  particularly  beautiflil  and 
ornamental.  Achimenes  cuprea,  with  its  deep  copper-brown  hairy 
leaves  and  flowers.    New  plants  for  competition  were  as  follows  : — 

By  Meisrs.  Veitch, — Hoya  campanulata.  The  flowers  are  not  in- 
teresting in  appearance,  but  very  fragrant;  it  is  a  stove  climber. 
Yanda  (a  new  ^)ecies),  with  tawny-coloured  flowers.  Dendrobinm 
(new  species),  with  rich  orange-coloured  flowers,  in  fine  racemes. 
Mr.  Ay  res  had  a  new  species  of  Gompholobium,  in  the  way  of 
G.  holymorphuin,  but  richer-coloured  flowers. 

May  4. — The  objects  produced  were  few  in  number,  a  circumstance 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  large  exhibition  at  the  garden  at  Chiswick 
being  so  near  at  hand. .  From  Mr.  J.  Bigby,  nurseryman,  Brompton^ 
was  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  £riostemon  neriifolium.  A  Banksiaii 
Medal  was  awarded  it.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs.  Weeka 
for  a  fine  Torenia  adatica. — Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Chiswick  Nurse^, 
sent  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  Daviesia,  an  odd-looking  plant  frtAoL 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  with  powers  Imndsome  enough,  but  with  a 
singular  foliage,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  for  it  was  rather  an  extension 
of  the  stem.  This  last  operates  in  some  measure  as  a  drawback  on 
the  beauty  of  the  plant,  giving  it  a  bare  a}^)earance.  A  Certificate 
was  awarded  it. — ^From  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  of 
Ealing  Fterk^  were  Yanda  cristata;  a  neat  Dendrobium  secundum; 
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Oncidium  longifolium ;  a  variety  of  O.  luridum ;  and  a  Hippeastrum, 
nearly  allied  to  H.  vittatum.  A  Certificate  was  awarded  for  the  Vanda 
and  Dendrobium. — From  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley,  was  a  seedling 
Azalea,  with  white  flowers,  occasionally  striped  with  pink  in  the  way 
of  Gledstanesii,  but  less  handsome  than  that  variety.  It  was  named 
Striata  purpurea. — Mr.  Catleugh,  of  Chelsea,  also  sent  two  seedling 
Azaleas,  one  a  deep  orange  scarlet,  named  Ignescens  splendida ;  the 
other  a  rosy  pink,  named  Rosea  delicata. — Mr.  Bruce,  of  Kingston, 
sent  a  blue  Cineraria,  named  Mazarine. — From  Mr.  Carter,  gardener 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  at  Syon,  was  a  trailing  Achimenes, 
with  silvery-streaked  leaves,  and  a  small  bright  scarlet  flower,  with  a 
yellow  throat.  It  was  found  by  Mr.  Purdie,  near  Bogota,  in  New 
Grenada,  in  January,  1846.  The  specimen  exhibited  had  only  one 
flower  on  it ;  no  correct  idea,  therefore,  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant 
could  be  formed. — Mr.  Bunney,  nurseryman,  Stratford,  sent  a  variety 
of  Cattleya  intermedia,  remarkable  for  its  rich  deep  purple  lip. — From 
Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  was  a  plant  of  Camellia  miniata ;  the  blooms 
were  much  smaller  than  those  on  the  plant  submitted  for  inspection 
last  week,  and  the  rich  crimson  centre  was  completely  driven  out  of 
them  by  the  plants  having  been  forced  in  a  strong  heat,  in  order  to 
get  the  flowers  forward  for  the  meeting. — From  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Cam- 
berwell,  was  a  group  of  Seedling  Cinerarias,  and  a  plant  of  Sparaxis 
grandiflora,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its  tribe,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  cultivable.  Also  a  piece  of  a  draining-pipe,  made  of  compressed 
peat-moss  or  bog,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston.  It  was 
extremely  hard,  and  was  stated  to  be  very  durable.  The  cost  of 
making  one  thousand  a  foot  long,  by  Ainslie's  draining  machine,  was 
mentioned  to  be  about  5s, — From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were 
various  plants,  more  especially  a  large  mass  of  Acanthophippium 
bicolor,  Chysis  bractescens,  the  spotted  variety  of  Oncidium  luridum, 
a  double  ydlow  Cape  Oxalis,  named  Caprina ;  Begonia  suaveolens, 
and  Tropeeolum  edule,  an  orange-yellow  flowered  species,  whose  roots 
form  an  indiflerent  kind  of  food  to  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  of 
America.  It  was  scrambling  over  a  branch  of  a  Larch,  whose  lateral 
twigs  were  left  unpruned,  a  mode  of  training  attended  with  little  or 
no  trouble,  and  rendering  the  plant  much  more  natural  in  appearance 
than  the  artificial  contrivances  usually  adopted  for  exhibiting  the  beauty 
of  such  things. 

From  the  plants  entered  at  the  Regent's  Park  show  as  Single 
SrECiM ENS,  the  judges  made  the  following  selections  for  reward  : — 
First.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Exeter,  for  Erica  elegans, 
a  magnificent  specimen,  in  excellent  condition.  Second.  Mr.  Clark, 
for  Pimelia  spectabilis,  tbree  feet  by  four,  fine.  Third.  Messrs.  Lu- 
combe, Pince,  and  Co.,  for  a  conical  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  five  feet 
high,  and  four  across  the  base ;  Mr.  Barnes,  for  Erica  intermedia ;  Mr. 
Hunt,  for  a  handsome  dwarf  Erica  aristata  major,  two  feet  and  a-half 
across ;  Mr.  Eraser,  for  a  large  Erica  campanulata.  Fourth.  Mr.  Barnes, 
for  a  large  double  red  Indian  Azalea ;  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  J.  G. 
Seager,  Esq.,  Poole,  for  a  tall,  narrow,  conical  Eriostemon  buxifolium  ; 
Mr.  Eraser,  for  Daviesia  latifolia ;  Mr.  Green,  for  Azalea  indica  va- 
riegata.  Fifth.  Mrr  Midyon,  for  a  good  Erica  P^tersoni ;  Mr.  Bray, 
for  Epacm  grandiiora  ;  Mr.  Stanley,  for  Kennedya  inophylla  multi- 
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flora ;  Messrs.  Veitch,  for  fine  plants  of  Eriostemon  cuspidatum,  and 
£.  buxifoHum ;  Mr.  W.  Pamplin,  for  Epacris  g^ndiflora.  Among 
other  specimen  plants  exhibited  was  a  handsome  Tropaeolum  azureum 
from  Mr.  Green  ;  Hibbertia  perfoliata  from  Mr.  Beynell ;  a  fine  Ne- 
penthes distillatoria  (not  rewarded  because  entered  as  a  plant  <'in 
bloom")  from  Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co. ;  Torenia  asiatica  from  Mr. 
Hamp  ;  and  a  hybrid  Tropseolum  from  Mr.  Bunney,  of  Stratford ;  this 
latter  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  for  it  has  a  dull  brownbh  red  spur 
and  caljXf  tipped  with  green,  resembling  T.  pentaphylluro,  and  small 
straw-coloured  petals  like  a  pale  T.  brachyceras. 

Of  New  ob  Rare  Plants  in  bloom  the  first  prize  was  given  to 
Eriostemon  scabrum,  a  handsome  species,  with  linear  warty  leaves  and 
pinkish  blossoms.  The  second  was  awarded  to  a  New  Holland  shrubby 
species  of  Gompholobium  from  the  same  establishment :  this  plant  has 
pinnate  leaves  of  seven  subulate  leaflets,  and  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots 
have  a  peculiar  woolly  appearance ;  the  flowers  are  clear  yellow,  and 
pretty.  The  third  prize  was  given  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  Pine  Apple- 
place,  for  a  small  Bossisea,  with  minute  opposite  cordate  leaves,  and  largish 
oranse  yellow  flowers,  brown  on  the  outside.  Extra  prizes  were  given 
for  Hoya  campanulata  from  Messrs.  Yeitch ;  and  to  Gardenia  Stanley- 
ana  firom  Messrs.  Rollisson ;  and  also  to  Rhododendron  macranthon,  a 
handsome  white  spotted  variety,  from  the  same.  Messrs.  Henderson 
also  sent  Puya  Altensteinii.  Messrs.  Rollisson  had  Impatiens  platy- 
petala,  Gesnera  Suttoni  alba,  a  curious  flesh-coloured  variety;  Te- 
tratheca  vertidllata,  and  Rhododendron  Albertus.  Mr.  Barnes  sent  a 
terrestrial  Orchid  from  Algiers;  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  sent 
three  hybrid  Rhododendrons, — cumulatum,  salmon-buff,  with  bufl*spots; 
imperiatum,  pal^  rosy  lilac,  with  buff  spots ;  and  floribundum,  deeper 
rosy  lilac,  spotted  in  the  same  way.  Of  plants  of  this  class  not  in 
bloom,  the  first  prize  was  given  to  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Nepenthes 
Raflflesiana,  with  six  perfect  pitchers ;  this  came  from  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.  The  second  was  given  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  for  Platy- 
cerium  grande ;  and  an  extra  aw^  was  made  to  Bichofiia  javanica 
from  Mr.  Glendinning,  Chiswick. 

As  new  hardy  hybrid  shrubs,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Norbiton,  showed  a 
collection  of  Rhododendrons,  blush  and  buff  coloured  ;  the  latter  being 
a  break  in  the  right  direction,  but  partaking  too  much  of  a  pale  straw 
colour  to  be  of  much  value.  A  true  yellow-flowered  Rhododendron 
is  still  a  desideratum.  The  sorts  were  croceum,  buff ;  aureum,  gemni- 
ferum,  nearly  white ;  patulnm,  buff ;  Paxtonianum  and  pulchrum,  the 
latter  two  blush  coloured.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  also  sent  a 
Rhododendron,  named  campanulatum. 

Notwithstanding  the  succession  of  un&vourable  weather,  the  Pelar- 
goniums appeared  in  great  perfection,  and  contributed  their  due  shane 
to  the  floral  beauty  of  the  exhibition.  In  the  Amateurs'  Class,  for 
collections  of  twelve  new  and  first-rate  varieties,  cultivated  with  supe- 
rior skill,  Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  took  the  lead  ;  to  him  vsa  awarded 
the  Gold  Bauksian  Medal.  His  collection  contained  Hector,  Mile, 
Sultana,  Sylvia^  Emperor,  Pearl,  Zanzummim,  N^ress,  Isabella,.  Ro^ 
Circle,  Arabella,  and  Orion.  The  Silver  Gilt  Medal  was  not  awarded ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Wiltshire,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Reynell^  Esq.,  received  thd 
Silver  Knightian  for  B/Sbj  Circle,  Hebe,  Coronation,  Nymph,  Sultana, 
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Arabella,  Madeline,  Lady  Yilliers,  ZaDZummim,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Hector.  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  the 
Gold  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Doheon  for  Mustee, 
Hebe's  Lip,  Gulielma,  Seedling  Bacchus,  Isabella,  Rosamond,  Honova, 
Cinderella,  Arabella,  Cracker,  and  Blanche.  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea, 
received  the  Silver  Gilt  Medal  for  Prince  Alfred,  Angelina,  Sir  H. 
Smith,  Effendee,  Gazelle,  Lord  Hardinge,  Sunset,  Aurimana,  Miss  M. 
Buller,  Xarifii,  Brenhilda,  and  Sorcerer.  For  collections  of  twelve 
varieties  in  11 -inch  pots,  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  Unit,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Superb,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Zanzummim,  Luna,  Sultana, 
Erectum,  Lady  Sale,  Madeline,  Enchantress,  and  Queen  of  Beauties. 
In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Beck,  of 
Isleworth,  received  the  Gold  Banksian  Medal  for  Mustee,  Resplendent, 
Rosy  Circle^  Desdemona,  Arabella,  Orion,  Zenobia,  Hebe's  Lip, 
Favorita,  Susanna,  Isabella,  and  Marc  Antony.  And  to  Mr.  Gaines 
was  awarded  the  Silver  Gilt  for  Matilda,  Lady  Sale,  Cossack,  Corona- 
tion, Rising  Sun,  Erectum,  Emma,  Zerlina,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Flori- 
duoi,  Lady  Isabella  Douglas.  These  three  collections  were  composed 
of  very  large  plants,  in  fine  health,  with  a  profusion  of  bloom.  A 
Large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines  for  a  collection  of  six 
Fancy  Pelargoniums,  comprising  Jehu,  Maid  of  Anjou,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Anais,  Lady  Rivers,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  three  last  mentioned 
being  the  most  distinct. 

The  June  shows,  which  comprise  the  best  and  most  select  plants, 
will  have  taken  place  before  our  next.  We,  therefore,  purposely  omit 
extending  more  particulars  till  our  July  Number,  when  a  useful 
descriptive  account  shall  then  be  given. — Conductor. 


REGENT'S  PARK  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

April  8. — The  Prize  Essay  (for  which  there  were  two  competitors) 
on  the  Principles  of  Grouping  Colours  in  Flower  Gardens,  illustrated 
by  a  plan,  was  read  and  discussed.  The  prize  of  1/.  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Elliott,  of  Pine-apple  Nursery.  An  outline  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  colours  runs  thus  : — It  is  found  that  in  nature  tliere  are 
only  three  primary  colours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  ;  and  from  the  mix- 
ture or  union  of  these  all  other  tints  are  produced.  It  being  the  case 
when  certain  colours  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  the  brilliancy  of  each 
is  impaired,  and  a  disagreeable  effect  is  produced,  whilst  when  some 
others  are  brought  in  contact  the  brilliancy  of  each  is  heightened,  and 
a  pleasurable  effect  is  produced.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
opposite  colours,  when  brought  together,  produce  harmony  ;  it  follows 
that  we  should  brine  onlj  those  colours  together  which  offer  the 
greatest  contrast.  The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  finding  the 
opposite  colour: — ^From  any  number  of  Qoncentric  circles,  divide  the 
first  into  three  parts,  the  second  into  six,  the  third  into  twelve,  and  so 
on  ;  then,  in  the  first  circle,  place  the  three  primary  coloprs,  and  the 
same  in  the  a^oining  spaces  in  the  second  circle  ;  aud  in  the  alternate 
spaces  of  the  second  pl4ce  the  mixture,  as  before  mentioned,^  which  will 
contain  red,  purplei  bluei' greei^,  yellow,  and  orange  i  aiu)  it  will  be 
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found  that  red  is  opposite  to  green,  purple  to  yellow,  and  blue  to 
orange.  By  continuing  the  same  process  through  another  circle,  we 
shall  have  twelve  different  shades  of  colour,  aud  so  on  indefinitely.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  white  is  substituted  for  green,  than  which  it 
answers  the  purpose  better ;  for  white  being  merely  the  absence  of 
colour,  it  may  be  used  to  separate  any  two  discordant  colours.  In 
applying  these  principles,  a  different  application  must  be  made  when 
the  flower-garden  is  on  turf ;  in  which  case  the  warm  colours  or  tints, 
as  reds  and  yellows,  ought  to  prevail :  but  when  on  gravel,  blues  and 
greens  should  predominate.  Mr.  Elliott  followed  this  by  examples  of 
how  linear,  or  circular,  or  massing,  or  zone  arrangements  of  colours 
might  be  disposed  of ;  and  observed  that  notes  should  be  taken  in 
autumn  of  those  things  which  suit  best,  and  concluded  by  giving  a  well- 
selected  list^  with  the  colour  and  height  of  the  flowers  (adapted  ibr  the 
plan  represented),  for  an  autumn  display." —  George  M^Ewen^  See, 


ON  THE  TREE  MIGNONETTE. 

BT  A  FLOWER  GARDEKSB. 

This  plant,  in  bloom  during  winter  and  early  spring  season,  is  a  most 
valuable  one,  and  is  w^ell  deserving  the  attention  of  every  amateur 
florist  who  lias  the  means  at  command,  and  of  every  gardener  to  secure. 
One  certain  mean  by  whieh  that  may  be  realized  is  to  grow  it,  as  it  is 
termed,  to  a  Mignonette  Tree ;  tmtt  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
following  simple  process  of  culture : — 

In  the  spring  season  a  sufflcient  number  of  plants  should  be  raised 
from  seeds.  The  plants  do  not  bear  removal  well.  I  have  found  it 
best  to  sow  a  few  seeds  into  each  thumb-pot ;  and  when  the  pilots  are 
up,  thin  all  away  but  one.  As  they  pros^ess,  remove  them  entire  into 
48-sized  ones,  then  32*s,  and  finally  24  s.  Keep  them  in  a  frame,  so 
that  easy  control  may  be  appropriated  to  them,  and  their  growth  be 
promoted.  The  principal  stem  must  be  secured  to  a  neat  sticic ;  and 
as  side  shoots  push  forth,  pinch  tliem  off*  close  to  the  main  stem,  to  the 
height  it  is  desired  the  plant  shall  finally  be.  A  very  especial  point, 
too,  is  to  remove,  at  the  earliest  period,  all  infant  blossoms,  till  the 
head  of  shoots  is  properly  formed.  By  attention  to  sowing  at  a  dif- 
ferent period,  or  by  stopping  the  side  shoots  later,  plants  in  vigour 
may  be  secured  at  successive  times. 

At  the  autumn,  the  plants  so  prepared  should  be  taken  into  thp 
greenhouse,  «&c.,  placing  them  in  light  situations,  and  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  where  it  will  bloom  profusely. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant,  which  is  more  vigorous  than  thp 
original ;  when  it  can  be  obtained  it  is  desirable  :  when  once  securec), 
it  may  readily  be  perpetuated.  By  so  small  a  degpree  of  attention,  this 
universally  esteenied  plant  may  be  formed  into  beautiful  ornamental 
plants,  and  obtain  a  half  shrubby  character,  and  be  a  delightful  winter 
inhabitant  for  sitting-room,  conservatory,  or  the  greenhouse.  A  liberal 
drainage  should  be  given,  and  a  rich  turfy  loam,  prep^ed  a  year  b^ 
chopping,  &c.,  with  an  equal  portion  of  well-rottea  vegetable  moulfl 
for  it  to  grow  in ;  not  a  sifted  but  chopped  compost. 
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THE  HAWTHORN  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Cabinet  appeared  the  remarks  I  had 
penned  relative  to  the  Hawthorn.  I  now  send  a  continuation  of  the 
same,  which  I  hope  will  appear  in  the  June  number,  the  season  of  those 
lovely  trees  still  blooming. 

The  thorns  begin  to  flower  early  in  May,  and  continue  till  the  latter 
end  of  June,  the  different  species  producing  their  flowers  in  succession  ; 
the  earliest  is  Crataegus  purpurea.  This  is  not  a  handsome  tree ;  on 
the  contraiy,  it  has  a  miserable,  and  rather  a  stunted  appearance,  but 
its  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  black  anthers,  and  the  fruit  for  the 
variety  of  its  colours,  white,  pale  yellow,  red,  and  purple  haws  being 
found  on  the  same  tree.  C.  nigra  is  another  early  blossoming  kind, 
with  very  small  black  fruit ;  this  tree  is  said  to  attract  nightingales, 
because,  according  to  Mr.  Loudon,  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects,  and  because  numerous  caterpillars  are  to  be  found 
upon  it  about  the  time  that  nightingales  are  in  full  song.*' 

In  May  and  June  appear  the  blossoms  of  the  common  hawthorn,  and 
those  of  all  its  numerous  varieties.  Perhaps  no  tree  has  produced  more 
varieties  than  this.  Loudon  enumerates  fifty  kinds,  and  I  believe  there 
are  many  more.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Glastonbury 
thorn,  which  is  generally  in  flower  at  Christmas.  The  Glastonbury 
thorn  is,  indeed,  in  leaf,  flower,  or  fruit  almost  all  the  year ;  and  it  has, 
generally,  all  three  at  once  on  it  at  Christmas.  The  original  tree 
grows  at  Glastonbury  ;  and,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  staff  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  being  stuck  into  the  ground  on  Christmas- 
day  miraculously  took  root,  and  instantly  produced  leaves,  flowers,  and 
ripe  fruit.  Queen  Mary's  thorn  has  drooping  branches,  and  long  fleshy 
fruit,  which  are  good  to  eat.  The  original  tree  is  said  to  be  still  stand- 
ing, and,  if  this  be  true,  it  must  now  be  nearly  300  years  old. 

The  other  varieties  of  the  hawthorn  have  probably  originated  from 
seedlings  observed  in  some  hedge,  and  transplanted  into  a  nursery.  In 
this  manner  the  new  beautiful  bright  scarlet  hawthorn  was  discovered, 
and  also  the  double-flowered  pink  kind,  which  is  so  ornamental  in  our 
shrubberies,  both  when  its  blossoms  flrst  expand,  and  are  of  a  pure 
white,  and  when  in  about  a  fortnight  they  beg^n  to  take  a  pinkish  tinge, 
which  deepens  gradually  as  they  decay.  Some  of  the  varieties  have 
bright  yellow  fruit,  and  in  some  it  is  quite  black  ;  in  some  the  leaves 
are  shaped  like  those  of  the  oak,  and  in  others  they  are  slender  and 
deeply  cut,  like  those  of  the  fern.  One  kind  grows  stiff  and  upright, 
like  the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  the  branches  of  another  kind  are  curled 
and  twisted  together  like  gigantic  ringlets.  In  some  the  leaves  are 
variegated,  and  in  others  smooth  and  shining :  in  short,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  set  any  limits  to  the  varieties.  The  red-blossbmed  hawthorn 
was  one  of  the  earliest  discovered,  it  having  been  found  in  the  time  of 
Ray ;  and  we  may  easily  imagine  what  a  valuable  acquisition  it  must 
have  been  to  the  slender  stock  of  flowering  shrubs  possessed  by  our 
ancestors.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  all  the  red-blossomed  haw- 
thorns have  not  been  propagated  from  the  same  tree,  but  that  several 
red-blossomed  seedlings  have  been  found  at  diflerent  times,  and  at 
difierent  places.    Nearly  all  the  other  varieties  appear  to  have  been 
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difloovered  accidentally ;  and  their  number  is  accounted  for  bj  the  hct 
of  more  plants  of  the  hawthorn  being  raised  from  seed  than  of  any  other 
tree,  from  the  great  length  of  time  that  the  hawthorn  has  been  used  for 
a  hedge  plant.  There  is  a  double  white  blossomed  kind  very  handsome. 
The  new  crimson  and  scarlet,  too,  are  very  splendid  and  sho\^y. 

The  cockspur  thorn  is  a  noble  species,  and  it  has  some  singular 
varieties.  One  of  these,  C.  cnis-galli  salicifolia,  has  a  flat  head,  spread* 
ing  like  a  miniature  cedar  of  Liebanon.  A  dwarf  sub- variety  of  this, 
which  does  not  grow  more  than  five  feet  high,  is  well  adapted  for 
planting  in  children's  gardens.  C.  coccinea,  or  the  scarlet-fruited 
thorn,  C.  glandulosa,  and  C.  punctata,  are  all  well  worth  growing  in  a 
shrubbery,  or  on  a  lawn  ;  and  when  seen  together,  they  will  be  found 
very  distinct. 

*  The  principal  large- fruited  thorns  are  Crataegus  azarolus,  C.  aronisi 
C.  orlentalis,  or  odoratissima,  and  C.  tanacetifoTia.  These  plants  are 
all  late  in  flowering,  seldom  expanding  even  their  leaves  till  the  latter 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  being  sometimes  much  later. 
The  fruit  of  all  of  them  is  not  only  eatable,  but  very  good.  C.  orien- 
talis  and  O.  tanacetifolia  have  both  whitish  leaves ;  the  fruit  of  the  first 
is  of  a  brilliant  coral  colour,  and  of  the  latter  yellow.  There  is  a 
variety  of  the  first  species,  with  fruit  of  a  port-wine  colour ;  and  Lee's 
seedling  variety  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  handsomest  plants  of  the 
genus.  Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  the  leaves,  these  two 
species  are  easily  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  but 
by  their'habits  of  g^wth  ;  C.  orientalis  being  a  handsome  spreading 
tree,  and  C.  tanacetifolia  upright -growing. 

'  One  of  the  late  flowering  varieties  is  C.  parviflora,  which  does  not 
flower  till  late  in  June,  and  which  bears  pear-shaped  green  fruit.  The 
leaves  of  this  species  and  its  varieties,  and  of  C.  virginlca,  are  very 
small,  C.  cordata  is  the  latest  flowering  of  all  the  kinds,  as  it  rarely 
produces  its  flowers  before  the  middle  of  July.  There  are  many  other 
species,  and  among  others  C.  microcarpa,  with  its  brilliant  bright 
scarlet  ihiit,  and  C.  niexicana,  with  its  large  yellow  fruit,  looking  like 
golden  pippin  apples ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  what  orna- 
mental plants  the  thorns  are,  not  only  in  their  flowers,  but  in  their  fruit. 
Cratsegus,  or  meKiilus  pyracantha,  may  be  addod  to  the  above,  as  it  is 
a  very  ornamental  shrub,  not  only  from  its  evergreen  leaves,  but  from 
its  brilliant  scarlet  berries,  which  are  so  abundant  as  to  occasion  the 
French  to  call  it  buissan  ardent.  In  short,  every  tree  belonging  to  the 
oenus  is  worth  growing ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  the  Arboretum 
JDritannicum,"  and  Dr.  Lindley,  too,  in  the  "  Botanical  Register,"  have 
contrived  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  bring  ornamental  thoin 
into  ftshion.  I  am  confident  that  they  cannot  recommend  them  beyond 
merit,  whether  as  grouped  along  with  other  showy  blooming  trees,  or 
when  standing  upon  the  grass  lawn. 

The  Amelanchiers,  the  commonest  species  of  which  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  the  snowy  Mespilus  ;  the  Coteneast^rs,  with  their 
coral  bemes  ;  tlie  ornamental  kinds  of  Pyrus,  including  the  mountain 
4th,  the  Siberian  crab,  the  garland  flowering  apple-tree,  and  showy 
Chinese  crab-tree ;  the  Photinia  serrulata,  with  its  large  showy  bunches 
of  flowers,  and  beautifully-tinted  leaves  in  ^ring  and  autumn ;  the 
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loquat-tree,  with  its  large  woolly  leaves ;  the  Nepal  white-beam  tree, 
and  many  others,  deserve  especial  notice. 

Among  the  flowering  trees  of  May  and  June  may  be  reckoned  that 
splendid  climber  Wistaria  sonsequana,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Glycine 
sinensis.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  resemble  those  of  the  labummn  in 
iR>rm,  but  are  of  a  delicate  lilac.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  vigorous 
growth  of  this  tree,  or  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms  ;  the  specimen  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Turnham  Green  extends  nearly 
eighty  yards  along  the  wall.  This  splendid  plant  is  a  native  of  China, 
from  which  country  it  was  brought  in  1816.  At  its  first  introduction, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  plants  were  six  guineas  each ;  but 
they  are  now  to  be  had  in  any  nursery  for  a  shilling  or  eighteen-pence* 

Next  to  the  Wistaria  may  very  appropriately  be  placed  the  laburnums, 
yrhich,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  are  now  become  so  commons  to 
be  little  valued.  Some  of  these  are  sweet-scented  and  remarkably  long 
in  their  drooping  racemes  of  flowers.  The  purple-flowered  laburnum^ 
as  it  is  called,  though  in  fact  its  blossoms  are  of  a  dirty  pink,  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  common  laburnum  and  the  purple  cytisus,  and  it  possesses 
the  extraordinary  power  of  reproducing  its  parents.  Trees  of  this  kind 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  been  known  to  produce  a  sprig  of 
the  purple  cytisus  from  one  branch,  and  of  the  common  laburnum  from 
another,  without  any  grafting,  and  yet  each  quite  distinct. 

The  Judas-tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum)  is  another  ornamental  tree  be- 
longing to  the  Leguminosse.  This  tree  produces  its  pretty  pink  flowers 
on  its  trunk  and  thick  branches,  and  the  flowers  have  a  slight  acidity 
that  makes  them  form  an  agreeable  dish,  when  dipped  in  batter  and 
fried  as  fritters.  The  tree  takes  its  name  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
that  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself;  but  Gerard  gravely  assured  us 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  as  he  hanged  himself  on  an  alder. 

The  peat-earth  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Ericaces  are  a  host  in 
themselves.  The  rhododendrons,  the  kalmias,  the  arbutus,  the  heaths, 
and  their  allied  species,  are  all  so  beautiful  that  no  garden  should  be 
without  them.  The  rhododenerons,  it  is  well  known,  vary  very  much 
in  the  colour,  though  not  much  in  the  form,  of  their  flowers,  and  some 
of  the  hybrids  between  the  Nepal-tree  species  and  the  common  kinds 
are  extremely  splendid.  The  rhododendrons  are  generally  considofed 
American  plants  ;  but  one  of  the  commonest  kinds,  R.  ponticum,  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor.  The  number  of  varieties  and  hybrids  admott 
exceed  belief,  amounting  to  more  than  one  hundred.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  honey  which  Xenophon  tells  us  produced  so  injurious  an  effect 
on  the  Greeks  in  their  celebrated  retreat,  was  produced  by  the  flowers  of 
thb  shrub ;  but  others  attribute  this  poisonous  honey  to  the  Azalea 
pontica. 


VEGETABLE  MORPHOLOGY. 

Looking  at  vegetables  in  their  generality,  we  may  say  that  a  plant 
consists  of  three  parts,  the  leaf,  the  stem,  and  the  root ;  although,  in 
the  lower  classes,  it  is  often  the  case  that  one  or  two  of  these  are  want- 
ing. Advancing  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cell,  we  find  that  a  plant 
may  be  composed  of  one  of  these  individuals,  or  phytons  as  they  have 
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been  called,  producing  its  lilce,  the  progeny  immediately  obtaining  an 
independent  existence ;  or  the  new  individuals  may  remain  attached 
almost  to  an  unlimited  extent,  constituting  highly  compound  plants, 
the  different  organs  or  phytons  of  which  undergo  very  various  modifi- 
cations  of  form,  and  acquire  very  distinct  functions.  Thus  in  a  flower- 
ing plant,  or,  as  a  stronger  example,  in  a  forest  tree,  every  leaf  is  to  be 
considered  as  essentially  a  distinct  individual ;  but  as  a  member  of  a 
compound  body,  working  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole.  In 
obedience  to  the  requirements  of  this,  they  unde^  modifications  to  fit 
them  to  execute  distinct  oflices  in  the  economy  or  the  plant ;  some  are 
destined  to  the  nutritive  functions,  others  to  the  reproductive;  and 
among  these  latter  we  find  them  still  further  losing  their  individuality, 
and  becoming  blended  in  all  their  parts  with  their  fellows,  until  almost 
all  trace  of  their  origin  is  lost.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  doctrine 
of  morphology,  the  most  important  generalisation  in  the  whole  science 
of  botany,  as  affording  a  clear  and  systematic  view  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  as  a  whole,  in  addition  to  the  important  relations  it  estab- 
lishes with  zoology. — Henfrey^s  Outlines  of  Structured  and  Phyno- 
logical  Botany. 


THE  PINK. 

In  several  of  our  volumes  the  subject  of  a  standard  whereby  the  flowers 
of  the  Pink  should  be  judged  was  discussed,  so  as  to  reconcile  the 
growers  of  the  south  and  north  to  an  uniform  one.  It,  however, 
remains  unsettled ;  and  a  suggestion  has  been  made  by  a  writer  in  the 
Midland  Florist  to  the  following  effect  :— 

I  want  to  see  Pinks  (flowers)  with  a  leaf,  something  like  a 
Camellia,  smooth  on  the  edge,  and  with  some  substance  in  it,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  may  and  will  be  obtained  in  a  very  few  years, 
by  strict  attention  being  paid  to  collecting  seed  from  sorts  that  have 
good  properties,  particularly  a  good  leaf. 

"  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  code  of  rules  for  the  Pink : — ^The 
petals  of  the  flower  should  be  round  and  smooth  on  the  edge,  and  go 
well  to  the  shoulders,  to  prevent  them  being  spade-shaped.  The  flower 
to  be  perfectly  fiat,  except  a  crown  formed  with  a  few  of  the  inner 
petals.  No  flower  to  contain  less  than  twelve  petals,  the  colour  to  be 
well  defined,  the  white  to  be  clear  and  distinct.  The  lacing  and  eye, 
or  centre,  to  correspond  in  colour.  The  lacing  to  be  well  laid  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  petal,  and  not  to  show  a  white  fringe  outside  the  lacing ; 
the  petals  imbricating  each  other  neatly,  and  showing  the  lacing  dis- 
tinct. The  pod  of  the  flower  to  be  nearly  straight,  and  not  liable  to 
burst,  so  that  it  will  hold  the  petals  close  together;  otherwise  the 
flower  will  show  what  florists  term  an  open  throat,  and  not  form  a  per- 
fect round  eye,  which  is  a  most  essential  requisite  in  a  good  flower. 

"  The  plain  or  black  and  white  pink,  which  we  hold  in  great  esteem 
here,  should  be  judged  by  the  above  rules,  except  the  lacing. 
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REMARKS  ON  WARDIAN  CASES  FOR  PLANTS. 

BT  K.  C. 

Having  read  with  much  iuterest  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  Number  of  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  on  the  growth  of 
plants  in  Wardian  cases,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  results  of  my 
own  attempts,  and  to  solicit  some  further  information  from  yourself  or 
your  numerous  correspondents. 

The  case  in  which  my  plants  are  grown  is  made  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  second  volume  of  Chambers's  Information  for 
the  People."  There  ought  to  be  a  very  liberal  supply  of  broken 
earthenware  for  drainage,  as  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends 
very  greatly  on  this  particular.  The  best  situation  is,  of  course^  the 
south,  taking  care  to  sliade  the  plants  in  the  summer.  Unfortunately 
I  am  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  an  eastern  or  western  aspect,  and, 
consequently,  lose  the  benefit  of  the  sun  in  the  winter  months.  How- 
ever, I  have  got  on  pretty  well  notwithstanding. 

I  find  all  the  hard-wooded  and  thick-leaved  kinds  of  hothouse  plants 
to  flourish  by  far  the  best.  The  Hoya  Carnosa  grows  most  vigors 
ously ;  so  do  the  Franciscaeas,  Gardenias,  Cypripediams,  Cactus,  Myrtle 
Orange,  Pergalaria  ordontissima,  &c.  I  am  making  another  attempt 
with  some  Tropical  Ferns,  but  I  have  found  them  invariably  to  damp 
off;  and  yet  this  class  of  plants  is  particularly  recommended  for  the 
above  mode  of  culture.  Perhaps  you  would  have  the  kindness  to 
suggest  some  manner  of  treatment  which  will  obviate  this  casualty. 

I  should  also  feel  obliged,  through  the  medium  of  yourself  or  friends, 
for  a  list  of  plants  which  have  been  most  advantageously  grown  in  this 
manner,  as  well  as  of  a  few  of  the  smaller-sized  Orchideffi  which  would 
be  likely  to  answer.  I  know  of  no  method  of  cultivating  plants  in  a 
room  so  interesting  and  so  free  from  trouble  as  thb ;  and  I  am  certain 
that  many  lovers  of  floriculture  will  be  greatly  obliged  by  any  com- 
munications you  may  be  pleased  to  make  respecting  the  best  arrange- 
ment and  treatment  of  this  cheap  and  portable  conservatory. 


THE  RUNNING  OF  CARNATIONS. 

BT  FLOBISTA. 

This  subject  has  caused  more  discussion  than  almost  any  other  con- 
nected with  gardening,  except  the  breaking  of  Tulips.  Before  this 
subject  is  fully  discussed,  the  facts  should  be  fairly  considered  ;  and 
those  which  are  well  established  are  curious.  First,  not  only  do  the 
several  layers  of  the  same  plant  come  one  run  and  another  good,  but 
on  the  same  plant  one  will  come  fine  and  the  other  coarse,  although 
within  half  an  inch  of  each  other  on  the  same  stem.  Nay,  more,  the 
same  flower  will  come  half  run  and  half  fine.  One  would  think  this 
settled  the  question  about  the  soil  having  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Secondly,  run  flowers  planted  out  (which,  if  they  are  scarce,  they 
should  always  be)  will  occasionally  return  back  to  the  fine  condition, 
as  completely  as  the  Tulip  will  break  from  the  breeder,  although 
grown  in  the  same  description  of  soil.    This  seems  another  proof  t^t 
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the  soil  lias  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  cannot  have  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  compost  they  are  growing  in  can  affect  one  flower,  or 
half  a  flower,  and  not  a£kct  the  rest  of  the  bloom  or  blooms.  Let  any 
one  who  discusses  this  subject  take  these  facts,  which  are  indisputable, 
into  consideration.  There  is  a  singular  propensity  to  run  to  a  self  in 
all  highly-coloured  Carnations,  and  to  remain  sel£)  several  years  ;  but 
there  is  much  certainty  of  their  coming  back  to  the  flne  variegated 
character,  in  the  same  way  that  a  breeder  Tulip  will  break  into  fine 
colours.  But  the  Carnation  is  unlike  the  Tulip,  in  first  blooming  well 
and  variegated ;  whereas  the  Tulip  rarely  or  ever  blooms  in  any  but 
the  breeder,  or  self  form.  It  has  been  said  by  old  Carnation  growers 
that  they  would  sooner  have  some  kinds  after  they  have  been  recovered 
firom  selfs  than  before  they  have  gone  back  to  such  sel&.  Cartwright'a 
Rainbow  is  especially  fine  when  it  comes  back  from  the  run  coloun 
It  has,  however,  been  very  commonly  the  case  that  run  flowers,  as 
they  are  called,  are  thrown  away  altogether.  This  is  wrong,  if  the 
sort  is  at  all  weakly ;  for  nothing  is  sooner  lost  than  the  stock  of  a 
variety  that  yields  but  little  grass.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  &ct,  that 
among  many  Tulips  that  have  gone  back  to  the  breeder,  and  have  brokea 
again,  they  have  proved  finer  than  ever  ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  upon 
which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  written,  and  so  little,  sound  informa-» 
tion  given,  as  the  breaking  of  Tulips  and  the  running  of  Carnations. 


LIGHTBODY'S  SEEDLING  RANUNCULUSES. 

BT  B.  DICKSOK. 

In  some  of  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Cabinet  I  notice  that  paN 
ticular  attention  is  directed  to  the  culture  of  that  modest,  beautiful 
flower  the  Ranunculus.  The  following  descriptive  list  of  eighteen  of 
Lightbody's  superb  seedlings  I  received  from  him,  and  having  seen  the 
flowers  last  season,  I  can  attest  they  are  correctly  described,  and  merit 
all  that  is  said  of  them.  Collections  should  be  visited,  or  stands  at 
shows  be  examined  this  season  by  persons  desirous  of  having  a  dis« 
tinctive  variety  of  these  admirable  beauties. 

Annot  LyU, — A  very  distinct  rose  edge,  of  beautiful  form,  and 
clear  white  ground. 

Chimpanzee, — A  very  large  and  full  flower,  deep  rose  edge,  on  a 
clear  white  ground. 

Commodore  Napier, — A  very  large  and  full  flower,  free  bloomer, 
deep  red  edge,  upon  a  clear  straw  ground. 

ConstaiUia. — A  flower  of  very  fine  form,  a  red  edge,  on  a  rich 
yellow. 

Colonel  Dennie. — Rich  yellow  ground,  edged  with  deep  red,  perfect 
shape. 

Vr,  Homer. — A  splendid  flower,  of  fine  form ;  the  petids  are  of 
great  substance,  and  ^ged  with  purple. 

General  jS(;6^/«on.— Remarkably  double  flower,  distinctly  marked 
with  fine  dark  crimson,  upon  a  creamy  ground. 

James  Montgomery. — A  very  dark  purple  edge,  form  first-ratei 
creamy  ground. 


TO  DB8TR0T  THE  SCALE. 


Ladp  Sale. — A  rose  spot,  of  splendid  form,  very  distinctly  marked. 

Lame. — Of  very  fine  form,  a  purple  mottle  upon  a  white  ground. 

Nereus. — A  flower  of  extraordinary  size,  very  full,  and  delicately 
marked,  a  light  rose  spot,  upon  a  snowy  white  ground ;  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  ever  raised. 

Princess  Royal. — A  beautiful  variety,  dark  edge,  upon  a  brilliant 
yellow  grround. 

Prince  Albert. — A  very  large  and  double  flower,  a  dark  brown 
edge,  upon  a  clear  straw  grround. 

Queen  Berengeria. — A  beautifully  formed  flower,  rose  mottled, 
upon  a  white  ground ;  an  exquisite  variety. 

Eichard  Dixon, — A  heavy  purple  edge,  excellent  form,  ground  of 
a  clear  white ;  a  very  large  and  massive  flower,  newly  raised,  and  a 
very  free  bloomer. 

Sir  John  de  Qrceme. — A  flower  of  large  size  and  splendid  form,  a 
fine  purple  edge  and  cream  ground;  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in 
being. 

Talisman. — An  exquisitely  beautiful  flower,  fine  purple  edge,  upon 
a  pure  white  ground. 

Zebina, — An  exquisite  flower,  beautifully  marked,  a  rose  spot,  upon 
a  white  ground. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  SCALE. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bicton,  recommends  a  plan,  which  he  says  is  quite 
eflectual,  and  costs  scarcely  anything  but  the  labout.  He  says,  Take 
of  good  wood  ashes  (drj^)  one  peck ;  place  this  in  a  tub,  pouring  i» 
twelve  gallons  of  soil  water,  and  allowing  it  to  soak  for  twelve  hours, 
stirring  it  up  occasionally ;  then  take  of  fine  sofl  clay,  and  of  fresh 
cow-dung,  one  peck  each,  and  mix  them  well  together  into  a  *  puddle 
add  two  pecks  of  fresh  chimney  soot,  and  a  peck  of  fine  charcoal  dust 
tliat  has  not  been  wetted ;  place  these  ingpredients  together,  and  add 
enough  of  the  lye  of  the  wood  ashes  to  bring  it  to  the  consistence  of 
workable  paint,  stirring  it  well  up  with  an  old  broom.  This  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days,  and  will  then  be  in  good  con- 
dition for  painting  over  the  stems,  branches,  and  every  part  of  the 
plant  affected  with  the  scale,  which  it  will  readily  extirpate. 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  MICE  IN  A  GARDEN. 

Bury  pickling-jars  in  the  ground,  leaving  the  neck-hole  even  with  the 
surface.  Put  a  little  water  in  the  jars.  The  writer  has  taken  upwards 
of  220  mice  in  this  way  in  his  garden,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three 
months.  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  plan  adopted  some  years  ago 
in  the  New  Forest,  where  many  thousands  of  mice  were  destroyed. 
(See  "  Jesse's  Natural  History.")  The  writer  had  a  very  fine  crop  of 
strawberries  last  year,  but  the  mice  devoured  and  destroyed  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred.  Almost  everything  in  the  garden  was  more  or  less 
injured.  By  the  next  fruit  season  I  do  not  expect  to  have  a  mouse 
left,  as  I  have  ten  jars  in  constant  use. 


uuals,  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Celsias,  Zin- 
nias, Stocks,  &c.,  but  any  omissions  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 

We  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  our  young  readers  to  the 
desirability  of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
flowering  plants,  as  regards  height  and  harmony  of  colouring.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  years  this  subject  has  become  a  matter  of  study 
amongst  gardeners,  and  great  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  place 
in  this  respect ;  still  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  we  have  arrived 
at  perfection.  Always  bear  in  mind — if  beauty,  order,  and  effect  are 
desired — that  attention  to  this,  next  to  a  well  laid-out  flower  garden, 
\b  essential  to  their  full  development.  In  producing  well-arranged 
contrasts,  the  diflerent  shades  of  colour  must  be  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  possible ;  for  instance,  white  should  never  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  yellow,  or  deep  blue  with  crimson ;  but  white  forms  a'  good 
contrast  with  blue  or  red,  blue  to  orange,  yellow  to  purple  or  violet, 
dark  crimson  to  light  blue,  and  scarlet  should  be  placed  near  those 
whidi  have  a  profiise  green  foliage,  as  red  and  green  form  the  best 
contrast. 

The  only  attention  now  required  with  such  is  to  water  freely,  beinff 
careful  it  does  not  pass  off,  tie  up,  &c.  Pinks  and  Carnations  will 
require  due  care  in  securing,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  pipings 
of  Pinks  may  be  taken  off,  and  towards  the  end  layers  of  some  early 
Carnations  be  made.  Thin  away  extra  flower  buds.  Dahlias  will  re- 
quire securing,  and  thin  out  the  shoots,  so  as  only  to  retain  about  four 
or  five.  Stop  the  leading  stem,  to  give  support  to  the  side  ones. 
Cuttings  will  soon  strike  root.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  water  duly,  a 
good  supply  at  once ;  a  portion  of  mulchy  manure,  spread  over  the 
roots,  is  very  beneficial.  Seeds  of  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Scabious,  &c.,  should  now  be  sown  for  next  year's  blooming.  Auri* 
cula  and  Polyanthus  must  be  kept  in  a  shady,  but  airy  place.  Chry* 
•anthemums :  young  plants  should  be  prepared  for  the  autumn. 

zv  TBB  oMsnovsa*  STOVa,  4lQ. 

The  gpreenhouse  plants  which  are  placed  out  of  doors  will  require  to 
be  duly  watered,  for  if  allowed  to  flag  the  result  is  the  leaves  ate 
damaged.    Moss  sprinided  between  the  pots  keep  the  soil  cool. 

The  house  will  now  have  to  be  kept  gay  and  sweet  by  Balsams, 
Globe  Amaranthus,  Coxcomb,  Brachycoma,  Mignonette  Trees,  &c. 
J^e-pot  as  required,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state. 
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Achimenes  brought  forward  in  the  stove  will  now  be  coining  into 
bloom  ;  they  repay  for  every  attention.  Cuttings  of  nearly  all  green- 
house plants  should  now  be  put  off ;  May  and  June  are  the  best  months 
for  that  purpose.  Cinerarias  are  highly  ornamental,  and  well  worth 
encouraging.  Cuttings  of  Roses  may  be  put  in,  and  will  soon  strike. 
Camellias  that  have  been  forwarded  by  forcing  the  shoots  and  buds 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  cooler  situation,  to  give  vigour  to  them. 
When  the  grafs  of  Banunculus  or  Tulips  is  quite  dead,  the  roots  may 
be  taken  up. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  CHINA  ROSES. 

DT  ROSA. 

In  cultivating  the  Rosa  odorota,  or  Tea-scented  Roses,  I  have  prac- 
tised the  following  method  with  great  success.  Early  in  January  or 
February,  I  take  some  pots  of  plants  into  a  stove  which  is  heated  to 
60  or  70  degrees  of  heat.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  there  are 
some  young  shoots  ready,  which,  as  soon  as  they  have  five  or  six 
leaves,  I  take  off,  and  strip  some  of  the  under  leaves  from  them, 
finishing  them  with  a  clean  cut  at  a  joint.  Having  prepared  the 
cuttings,  I  next  prepare  some  48-sized  pots,  with  two  parts  fine  sand, 
one  part  sandy  peat,  and  one  part  leaf-mould.  I  then  insert  several 
in  each  pot,  and  with  a  fine  rose  watering  pot  give  them  water  just 
sufficient  to  settle  the  earth.  I  then  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed 
frame — or  they  will  strike  equally  well  in  the  stove,  provided  they 
are  covered  with  a  small  bell  glass.  After  they  have  taken  root,  I  pot 
them  off  into  60*8,  using  at  this  time  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  I  turn  a  quantity  out  into  the  beds  and 
borders  in  the  flower  garden,  where  they  bloom  exceedingly  well,  and 
fill  the  air  with  that  delicious  fragrance  that  is  exhaled  from  them. 
The  remainder  I  keep  in  pots,  to  supply  any  place  that  may  require 
them. 


PINKS  FOR  FORCING. 

BT  A  COVENT  GARDEN  FLORIST. 

The  Paddington  forcing  Pink  and  the  Anne  Boleyn  are  the  best  for 
forcing  that  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  I  raise  the  pipings  early 
in  the  season,  pot  them  in  four-inch  pots,  as  soon  as  rooted  sufficiently, 
in  rich  turfy  loam,  keeping  the  pots  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  in  a  shel- 
tered, warm  situation.  By  duly  attending  to  them  in  water,  &c.,  they 
generally  become  vigorous,  and  require  re-potting  into  five  or  six-inch 
pots  by  November,  at  which  time  I  take  a  lot  in  for  forcing,  and  con- 
tinue through  the  winter.  Plants  so  treated,  plunged  into  a  bark  pit, 
produce  twenty-five  flowers  each.  It  is  usual  to  prepare  the  young 
plants  for  forcing  in  the  open  border,  and  takie  them  into  pots  at  the 
end  of  summer,  but  they  receive  a  check  by  removal.  I  find  it  to  be 
much  better  to  prepare  them  in  pots,  as  above  described. 


WEIGELA  ROSEA. 

IN  reeent  numbers  of  this  Magazine  we  liave  figured  several  beautiful 
flowering  plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  bj 
the  Horticultural  Society  from  China,  being  discovered  in  that  country 
by  Mr.  Fortune,  the  iSociety's  collector.  The  one  we  figure  in  our 
present  Number  is  another  of  the  valuable  plants  he  transmitted  to  the 
collection  at  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  It  proves  to  be  a  neat 
Syringa-like  shrub,  and  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  not  only  when 
flourishing  in  the  open  air  of  this  country,  but  higlily  ornamental  for 
the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  by  forcing  well  at  an  early  period  of 
the  year,  when  every  flower  is  hailed  with  gratification.  The  par- 
ticular;* of  its  discovery,  character,  &c.,  Mr.  Fortune  details  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  as  follows: — 

When  I  flrffit  discovered  this  beautiful  plant  it  was  growing  in  a 
mandarin's  garden,  in  the  island  of  Chusan,  and  literally  loaded  with 
its  flne  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  hung  in  graceful  bunches  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  and  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  garden,  which 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  peculiar  style  so  much  admired  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  north,  wiis  often  visited  by  the  officers  of  the  regpi- 
ments  who  were  quartered  at  Tinghae,  and  was  generally  called  the 
Grotto,  on  account  of  the  pretty  rock-work  with  which  it  was  orna- 
mented. Every  one  saw  and  admired  the  beautiful  Weigela,  whicii  was 
also  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  gentleman  to  whom  the  place 
belonged.  I  immediately  marked  it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  of 
Northern  China,  and  determined  to  send  plants  of  it  home  in  every 
sliip  nntil  I  should  hear  of  its  safe  arrival. 

"  All  the  gardens  of  the  mandarins  in  the  north  of  China  are  small, 
and  as  there  is  only  room  for  a  few  plants,  these  are  always  of  the  most 
select  and  handsome  description.    Amongst  my  collections  are  several 
other  plants  which  are  common  in  these  gardens,  all  of  which  tre  of 
Vul.  XV.    No.  l.—A.S.  ir 
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great  beauty  and  interest.  Azaleas,  Roses,  Moutans,  Glycine  sinensis 
alba,  Viburnums  (more  handsome  than  our  common  Gueldres  rose), 
and  various  other  free-flowering  shrubs,  make  these  gardens  extremely 
gay,  particularly  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 

"  Weigela  rosea  is  unknown  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  and 
therefore  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  prove  hardy,  or 
nearly  so,  in  England ;  but,  if  not,  it  will  make  a  first*rate  greenhouse 
plant,  and  will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Azaleas  and 
Camellias  of  its  own  country.  I  never  met  with  it  in  a  wild  state  on 
the  Ciiinese  hills,  and  it  is  therefore  just  possible  that  it  may  have  been 
originally  introduced  to  China  from  Japan  ;  this,  however,  is  only  con- 
jecture. In  the  north  of  China,  where  the  plant  is  found,  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  sinks  within  a  few  degrees  of  zero,  and  the  countr) 
is  frequently  covered  with  snow,  and  yet  in  these  circumstances  it  sus- 
tains no  injury. 

"  As  this  shrub  has  been  liberally  distributed  amongst  the  Fellows 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  some  remarks  upon  its  habits  and  culti- 
vation will  probably  be  acceptable.  It  forms  a  neat  middle-sized  bush, 
not  unlike  a  Philadelphus  in  habit,  deciduous  in  winter,  and  flowers  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  One  great  recommendation  to  it  is,  that 
it  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest  cultivation.  Cuttings  strike  readily  any  time 
during  the  spring  or  summer  months,  with  ordinary  attention  ;  and  the 
plant  itself  grows  well  in  any  common  garden  soil.  It  should  be  grown 
in  this  countiy  as  it  is  in  China,  not  tied  up  in  that  formal  unnatural 
way  in  which  we  frequently  see  plants  which  are  brought  to  our  exhi- 
bitions, but  a  main  stem  or  two  chosen  for  leaders,  which  in  their  turn 
throw  out  branches  from  their  sides,  and  then,  when  the  plant  comes 
into  bloom,  the  branches,  which  are  loaded  with  beautiful  flowers,  hang 
down  in  graceful  and  natural  festoons.  It  was  a  plant  of  this  kind  which 
I  have  already  noticed  as  growing  in  the  grotto-garden  on  the  island  of 
Chusan  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  plants  of  equal  beauty  will  soon  be  pro- 
duced in  our  gardens  in  England. 

"  The  possessors  of  Weigela  rosea  had  better  give  it  some  slight 
protection  during  the  next  winter,  by  keeping  it  either  in  a  greenhouse  or 
frame  until  duplicates  are  made,  when  these  can  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  air.  The  main  object  should  be  to  enable  the  plant  to  ripen  its 
wood  well,  for  when  this  is  done  it  will  not  only  be  more  hardy,  but  it 
will  also  flower  better  in  the  following  season.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  finest  shrubs  which  have  been  introduced  to  this  country  of 
late  years." 

[It  grows  freely  with  us  at  our  nurseries.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  loose  clusters  of  from  three  to  five,  at  the  end  of  every  little 
side  branch.  It  merits  a  place  wherever  it  can  be  grown. — Con- 
ductor.] 

NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
Acacia  celastrifolia — Celastrus-leaved.  - 

Leguminoste,    Polygamia  Polyandria, 
Seeds  of  this  very  beautiful  species  were  sent  from  the  Swan  River 
Colony  by  Mr.  Drummond.    We  saw  a  plant  of  it,  six  feet  high. 
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bushy,  in  most  profuse  bloom,  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  last 
April.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  branching  panicles,  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  which  are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  perfumed  the 
entire  house  with  its  Hawthorn  scent.  It  deserves  to  be  grown  in 
every  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  is  readily  kept  dwarf,  by 
pinching  off  the  leads  to  induce  lateral  shoots.  Figured  in  Bat,  Mag.. 
4306. 

Berberis  ilicifolia — Holly-leaved  Berberry. 

Berberidea,  Hexandria  Monogynia, 
This  beautiful  and  rare  species  was  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Fuegia,  from  the  extreme  part  of  South  America,  by  the  officers  of 
the  antarctic  voyage  under  Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  and  it  hasbloomed, 
in  Mareli  last,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  subcorymbosa  racemes,  several  inches  long.  Each  blossom  iB 
globose,  about  lialf  an  inch  across,  of  a  very  rich  orange  golden-yellow. 
In  its  native  country  it  grows  to  a  shrub,  about  eight  feet  high ;  the 
wood  being  a  pretty  pale  yellow.  The  berries  are  of  a  deep  steel-blue 
colour,  of  a  singular  gourd  form.  It  is  very  likely  to  prove  quite 
hardy,  and,  should  it  turn  out  so,  will  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
ornaments  for  the  shrubbery. 

COLLANIA  DULCI9  SwEET  COLLANIA. 

AmartfUidacea,  Hexandria  Monogynia,  (Syn.  Ahlrttmeria  dulcis)* 
This  very  rare  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Huallay,  near  Pasco, 
in  Peru,  seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  the  late  Dean  of  Manchester,  with 
whom  it  bloomed  in  1846.  The  stems  grow  about  a  foot  high,  erect, 
each  terminating  with  one  or  two  drooping  cylinder-shaped  flowers. 
The  tubular  portion  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
rosy-purple,  with  a  vivid  green  end.  It  is  very  neat  and  pretty,  and 
well  worthy  a  situation  in  the  greenhouse. 

Gardenia  malleifera — Clapper-bearing. 

Ruhiacece.  Penlcuidria  Monogynia, 
Mr.  Whitfield  brought  plants  of  this  new  Gardenia  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  the  gardens  at  the  Earl  of  Derby's,  at  Knowsley  Park.  It 
is  a  hothouse  shrubby  plant,  q^rows  rapidly,  and  loves  a  high  moist 
temperature.  It  begins  to  flower  when  two  or  three  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  produced  solitary,  terminal.  Each  flower  is  about  six  to 
eight  inches  long,  a  creamy  white,  which  changes  to  tawny.  The  tube 
is  slender,  but  the  mouth  is  broad,  bell-shaped. 

Gloxinia  Fyfiana — Mr.  Fype's  Gloxinia. 

A  small  specimen  of  this  strikingly  beautiful  plant,  which  we  intro* 
duced  to  notice  in  our  Magazine  for  March  last,  was  exhibited  at  tlie 
Horticultural  Society's  show  in  Chiswick  Gardens  on  the  19th  ultimo, 
and  excited  general  attention  by  its  peculiar  novelty  and  beauty.  It 
fully  verified  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise,  and  will  soon  occupy 
a  favoured  place  in  all  collections, 
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Gloxinia  Handleyana — Mr.  Handley's  Gloxinia. 
Amongst  the  numerous  hybrids  in  this  most  interesting  tribe  of 
plants,  which  the  introduction  of  G.  rosea  gave  rise  to,  this  variety  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.  We  received  blooms  of  it  from  the 
correspondent  after  whom  it  is  named,  and  distinguished  it  by  a  figure 
in  the  Floricultural  Cabinet  for  November,  1843.  It  is  greatly 
admired  in  the  London  collections,  where  it  has  only  recently  becotae 
known. 

Henfreya  scandens.  Climbing  Henfreya. 
Acanthcu^ta,  Didynamia  Angiospermia, 
Mr.  George  Donn  discovered  this  plant  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  is 
stated  to  be  common.  A  new  genus  has  been  formed  with  it,  and  it  is 
named  in  compliment  to  A.  Henfrey,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  It  is  a  robust  grow- 
ing plant,  but  does  not  appear  to  possess  much  of  a  climbing  habit,  at 
least  the  plant  we  saw  of  it  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Glendinning,  did 
BOt,  at  that  time,  May  20th,  1847.  It  is  a  vigorous  shrubby  plant, 
having  a  large  dark  green  foliage.  The  fiowers  are  produced  in  closeish 
faeemes  at  the  angles  of  the  leaves.  The  flower  is  funnel-sharped,  with 
a  spreading  five-parted  limb  (mouth),  white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow. 
Each  blossom  is  about  two  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a-half  across 
the  mouth.  It  is  a  hothouse  plant,  requiring  a  moist  temperature  of 
75^  to  80^.  It  blooms  in  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer.  Figured 
in  Bot.  Beff.,31. 

IPOMiEA  PULCUELLA — The  HaNDSOME. 
Convolvulacea.  Pentandria  Monoji/nia, 
Seeds  of  this  handsome  Bindweed  were  sent  from  Ceylon  to  Mrs.  Sher- 
borne, near  Prescott,  in  Lancashire.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  her- 
baceous angular  stems.  It  blooms  veiy  freely,  and  the  flowers  a  good 
deal  resemble  those  of  Ipomsea  Horsfallii,  but  are  larger.  Each  blos- 
som is  about  two  inches  and  a-half  across,  of  a  dark  purple-crimson, 
with  five  pink-coloured  plaits.  It  is  a  very  pretty  flowering  species, 
well  deserving  to  be  grown  in  every  warm  greenhouse,  conservatory, 
or  stove.    Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.,  4305. 

Oncidium  Barkerii — Mr.  Barker's. 

OrchideoB,    Gynandria  Monandria, 

Imported  from  Mexico ;  and  has  now  bloomed  in  the  Chatsworth 
collection  of  stove  Orchideae,  besides  two  or  three  others.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  curved  racemes,  each  flower  being  about  three  inciies 
across.  Sepals  and  petals,  yellow  and  green,  with  very  dark  cross-bars, 
producing  a  beautiful  effect;  the  lip,  a  handsome  pale  yellow.  It 
well  deserves  to  be  grown  in  every  collection.  Figured  in  Pax,  Mag, 
Bat.  , 

Rhododendron  arboreum  var.  Paxtoni. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  botanical  collector,  Mr.  Gil>son, 
discovered  this  very  magnificent  Rhododendron  growing  in  elevated 
situations  on  the  Khoseea  Hills,  in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  formed  a 
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spreading  tree'of  great  beauty.  It  has  bloomed  profusely  in  the  green- 
house at  Chatsworth.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  terminal 
heads,  each  blossom  being  near  three  inches  across,  of  a  dark  scarlet 
colour,  spotted  with  black  dots  round  the  centre.  It  is  a  superb  va*- 
riety,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection  of  this  very  fine  genus. 
Figured  in  Pax,  Mag,  Bot, 

Salvia  dulcis — Sweet  Sage. 

We  have  had  this  very  pretty  species  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
dark  rose-coloured,  and  produced  with  much  freedom.  It  will  succeed 
well  in  the  summer  border,  with  ordinary  care. 

SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES — JaSMINE-LEAVED. 
Solanacea,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
It  is  considered  to  be  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  flourishing  against  a  wall  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick.  It  is  a  climber,  and  produces  a  profusion  of  neat 
white  flowers  in  panicles.  £ach  blossom  is  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  across.    Figured  in  Bot.  Reg. 

TUIBAUDIA  PUIiCHEERIMA — ThE  BeAUTIFUL. 
Vacciniacect.  Decandria  Monogynia. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  India,  in  the  district  of  Khasiya.  It  is 
a  lofty  shrub,  with  long  vigorous  branches.  The  leaves  are  about  eight 
inches  long,  broadly-lance- shaped.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
older  (not  less  than  two  years  old)  wood,  from  the  axils  of  the  fallen 
leaves,  in  shortish  umbels  of  numerous  blossoms  in  each,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  same  umbel  being  in  all  states  of  progress,  from  the  early 
buds  to  the  fully  expanded ;  they  are  of  a  scarlet  colour,  vari^ted. 
with  pale  green  at  flrst,  afterwards  red  veined  and  chequered  (some- 
thing like  the  common  Fritillaria),  with  richer  coloured  lines.  It  has 
bloomed  finely  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co, 
It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  a  most  interesting  plant.  It  grows  against 
the  wall  in  a  Camellia  house. 

TROPiEOLUM  SPECI08UM— Showy  Indian  Cress. 

Trop<Bolace<p,  Octandria  Monogynia, 
From  Patagonia,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid  species  of  this 
showy  tribe  yet  received.  With  the  habit  of  T.  pentaphyllum,  it 
produces  flowers  equal  in  size  to  T.  Lobbianum,  and  of  the  finest 
crimson-scarlet  colour.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of 
£xeter,  at  the  Chiswick  exhibition  last  month. 

Vanda  violacea — Violet  coloured. 
Orchidacea.  Gynandria  Monandria, 
Mr.  Gumming  discovered  it  in  Manilla,  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  short  drooping  racemes,  the  ground  colour 
being  an  ivory-white,  spotted  with  light  yiolet,  the  lip  being  entirely  a 
violet  colour.  A  single  blossom  is  nearly  one  inch  across.  It  mis 
bloomed  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'. 
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NEW  PLANTS  NOTICED  IN  NURSERIES,  &C. 

Dendrobium  (new  species). — Exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  show  by 
Messrs.  Veitch.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  erect  racemes,  (of  ten 
or  more),  yellow,  with  a  spot  of  deep  crimson  in  the  throat  of  the  lip, 
which  is  fringed  at  the  edges.  No.  2  is  yellow,  with  the  labellum 
fringed.  No.  3  has  flowers  of  a  delicate  rose  colour,  having  a  large 
blotch  of  bright  yellow  in  the  lip. 

Azalea,  variety.  Fielder's  White. — This  variety  is  very  beautiful, 
the  flowers  are  a  pure  white,  with  green  spots  on  the  upper  petals,  very 
large,  and  flne  shaped. 

ViBURNAM  (new  hardy  shrubby  species). — No.  1  lias  been  bloom- 
ing in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  heads  similar  to  tlie  Hydrangea,  and  of  a  pure 
white.  Each  blossom  is  an  incli  across.  No.  2  produces  its  flowers  in 
heads  about  four  inches  across,  pure  white.  Each  blossom  is  about 
half  an  it:ch  across  and  semi-double. 

Rhododendron  metropolitana. — This  is  a  noble  flowering  hardy 
variety ;  the  flowers  are  a  deep  rose  colour,  handsomely  spotted  ;  they 
are  produced  in  large  heads  of  twenty  or  more.  A  separate  blossom  is 
four  inches  across. 

Rhododendron  fastuosum,  flora  plena — The  flowers  are  very 
large,  each  being  near  four  inches  across,  and  a  very  pretty  lilac 
colour,  and  is  what  are  denominated  double,  the  pistil  and  stamens 
becoming  petal-like.    A  very  handsome  variety. 

Rhododendron  mutabilis. — When  the  flowers  of  this  variety  are 
in  bud,  they  are  of  a  bright  crimson,  then  changes  to  a  rosy  carmine, 
and  finally  becomes  nearly  white ;  so  that  the  different  shades,  appearing 
at  the  same  time  over  the  entire  plant,  produce  a  very  interesting 
appearance.  It  is  quite  hardy.  The  above  sorts  may  be  had  at  the 
nurseries  around  London. 

Achimenes  c'upreata. — The  flowers  are  not  large,  but  of  a  beau- 
tiful scarlet,  with  a  yellow  throat.  The  plant  appears  to  be  a  creeper, 
hanging  over  the  sides  of  the  pot  two  feet.  It  is  a  singular,  pretty 
species. 

Forsythea  viridissima. — This  is  one  of  the  valuable  plants  which 
Mr.  Fortune  discovered  in  China,  and  sent  to  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  It  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  growing  nine  feet  high,  in 
the  north  of  China.  It  has  flowered  in  the  Society's  garden  at  Chis- 
wick, and  proves  to  be  of  superior  beauty.  The  flowers  appear  before 
the  foliage  is  fully  unfolded  ;  they  are  of  a  rich  golden-yellow  colour, 
and  the  plant  is  loaded  with  them,  being  highly  ornamental.  It  was 
found  growing  in  a  garden  at  Chusan,  along  with  the  beautiful  Wei- 
gel  ia  rosea.  It  also  grows  wild  on  the  mountains.  It  is  a  free  grower, 
and  readily  increases  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

Spirea  pubescens. — A  small  neat  shrub,  growing  two  feet  high, 
vhich  appears  to  be  hardy  :  it  flourished,  and  bloomed  beautifully  with 
us,  in  a  greenhouse.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  smallish  umbels,  a 
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pure  white,  and  give  a  very  pretty  effect ;  they  are  fragrant,  too.  It 
is  very  handsome,  and  well  deserves  to  be  cultivated.  Plants  may  now 
be  obtained  cheap  in  the  principal  nurseries. 

Cerasus  japonica,  flora  plena. — The  flowers  are  like  those  of 
the  double  dwarf  Chinese  Cherry,  excepting  that  they  are  of  a  pure 
white,  and  perfectly  double.  It  was  introduced  to  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every 
shrubbery. 

Weigelia  rosea.— This  most  charming  plant  has  proved  to  be 
perfectly  hardy,  enduring  the  past  severe  winter  in  the  open  air  without 
injury,  and  is  now  growing  luxuriantly.  It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
favourities. 


ON  EXPOSING  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  IN  SUMMER. 

It  is  a  common  practice  all  over  the  country  to  set  greenhouse  plants, 
heaths,  &c.,  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months,  without  any  pro* 
tection  whatever,  either  to  the  tops  or  bottoms  of  the  plants,  under  the 
vain  impression  that  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  such  treatment. 
Plants,  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  after  a  time  become  so 
dry  as  to  nearly  make  it  impossible  to  render  them  moi^t  again ;  hence 
the  scorched  and  stinted-looking  plants  which  may  be  seen  in  summer. 
The  pots  of  plants  should  always  be  moist.  Persons  with  common 
observation  will  Iiave  noticed  that  all  the  youngest  and  most  tender 
roots  of  plants  always  extend  next  to  the  pot ;  consequently  they  are 
the  most  liable  to  injury  from  any  sudden  check,  occasioned  by  the 
sun  drawing  all  the  moisture  out  of  the  pot,  and,  therefore,  out  of  the 
soil  also.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  soil  quite  dried  away 
from  the  pot,  and  when  the  water  is  supplied,  it  sinks  down  the  outside 
of  the  soil  as  fast  as  it  can  be  poured  in,  and  the  soil  inside  is  not 
wetted  in  the  least.  How  can  any  person  expect  plants  to  grow  by 
such  unnatural  treatment?  Besides,  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  be 
so  frequently  watering,  as  is  very  often  the  case ;  the  whole  morning 
and  evening  are  often  spent  in  this  way.  If  plants  must  be  turned  out 
of  doors,  they  ought  always  to  be  plunged  in  some  porous  substance ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  something  that  will  hold 
moisture ;  for  instance,  very  rough  peat,  moss,  or  sawdust.  I  have 
seen  sand  used  by  some,  but  I  consider  it  holds  the  wet  too  much, 
which  is  an  evil  almost  as  bad  as  the  former.  The  pots  should  always 
be  placed  on  slates,  or  some  other  material  that  will  prevent  the  worms 
from  entering,  as  they  are  great  pests  if  once  allowed  to  enter.  They 
should  also  be  shaded  from  the  sun  with  some  light  material,  and  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains.  By  following  the  above  plan,  a  great  deal  of 
time  will  be  saved  in  watering ;  and  the  plants,  having  a  more  natural 
treatment,  will  present  a  more  natural  appearance. 
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WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THEIB  CULTUBS. 
{Continued from  page  57.) 
In  a  late  number  we  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  now  venture  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  our  reac^ers  a  few  more  of  tlie  humble  and  unassum- 
ing beauties  which,  unheeded  by  the  florist,  deck  the  shady  dells,  the 
dreary  moors,  and  the  rich  meads  of  our  native  land.  In  our  last 
article  on  the  subject,  we  stated  our  intentions  in  regard  to  the^ind!^  of 
plants  we  intended  treating  of;  and,  although  in  the  following  notes  we 
may  over  many  British  species  of  great  beauty  and  interest,  we 
beg  that  the  reader  will  not  interpret  our  doing  so  as  consequent  upon 
a  want  of  our  due  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  the  interest  of  such : 
to  us  every  floral  gem  teems  with  interest ;  alike  the  little  Gowan  and 
the  gaudy  Sunflower, — and  when  Wordsworth  says, — 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

he  expresses  what  we  have  likewise  often  felt ;  and  what  is  felt  by  every 
true  lover  of  nature. — 

"Where  pleasures  are  in  wild  fields  gathered." 

Many  of  our  most  interesting  wild  flowers  are  altogether  unsuitable 
for  garden  culture.  As  an  example  we  may  cite  the  beautiful  Ment- 
ANTHES  TRIFOLIATA  {Buck  Bean),  which  from  its  natural  habitat 
being  marshes  and  the  margin  of  peat  bogs,  or  in  very  wet  boggy 
ground,  is  quite  incapable  of  cultivation.  Yet  it  is  a  very  lovely  flower, 
and  calls  the  following  remark  from  a  botanical  writer  of  the  last 
century  :  "  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  so  extremely  beautiful,  that 
nothing  but  its  native  soil  could  exclude  it  from  a  place  in  every 
garden."  (The  Rev.  John  Lightfoot  in  his  "  Flora  Scotica,*'  Second 
Edition,  vol.  i.,  page  138.  Published  in  1792.)  We  beg  the  reader 
then  to  bear  in  mind,  while  perusing  our  series  on  the  subject,  that 
such  plants  as  the  Menyanthes  do  not  lie  within  our  province.  Horti- 
cultural science  has  of  late  years  done  much  in  the  way  of  showing 
us  how  to  grow  plants,  and  how  to  grow  plants  well,  that  our  fore- 
fathers could  not  g^ow  at  all ;  but  yet  there  are  many  beauties  that 
our  gardens  have  wooed,  and  will  woo,  in  vain ;  beauties  that  Ipve 
better  the  marsh  and  the  mountain  than  the  princely  parterre.  We 
proceed  with  our  subject. 

DiANTHUS  DELToiDES,  or  Maiden  Pink,  The  florist  is  already 
much  indebted  to  the  genus  Dianthus ;  but  he  has  not  yet  drawn  upon 
it  to  the  full  extent.  The  Carnation,  the  Piccotee,  the  Pink  and  the 
Sweet  William,  are  all  snatches  from  this  beautiful  family,  and  have 
been  known  in  our  gardens  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Two  of  the 
species  are  alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  of  Spenser  : — 

"  Bring  hether  the  Fincke  and  purple  CuUambipe,  with  gelUflowres  ; 
Bring  Coronations^  and  Sops  in  wine,  worn  of  paramours." 

And  it  is  no  wonder  indeed  that  they  have  been  long  cultivated  for 
their  beauty,  for  they  are  beautiful  indeed : — 

'*  Camationed  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek." 
What  dmile  more  beautiful  than  this.    However  although  her  sisters 
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liave  long  reaped  garden  honours  ;  although  they  have  charmed  royal 
eyes,  and  been  year  after  year  crowned  with  green  laurels,  yet  the 
lowly  and  lovely  virgin  we  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice,  still  dwelb 
unheeded  in  her  own  wild  rocky  home,  known  only  to  the  wild  bee, 
that  wooes  her  for  the  nectar  of  her  rosy  ]ips,  and  to  the  little  spider, 
that  on  dewy  mornings  decks  her  with  its  delicately  beautiful  gossamer. 
The  flowers  of  the  Maiden  Pink  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  but  smaller 
(as  is  the  whole  of  the  plant)  than  those  of  the  florist's  Fink.  How- 
ever its  size  might  be  increanteil  by  cultivation,  and  would  undoubtedly 
be  so,  were  attention  paid  to  it.  JJ,  aesius  is  likewise  worthy  of  the 
florist's  attention ;  but  it  is  much  rarer  than  D.  deltoides,  and  some 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting  plants.  We  do  not  recom* 
mend  D.  anneria  nor  D.  prolifer  for  garden  culture,  although  both  are 
beautiful. 

HrPERicuM  HUMiFUSUM,  or  Trailifig  St.  Johns  Wort. 
*^  Hypericum  all  bloom,  so  thick  a  swarm 
Of  flowers,  like  flies,  clothing  its  slender  rods 
That  scarce  a  leaf  appears  !'* 

H,  cahfcinum  is  often  cultivated  in  shrubberies  for  the  sake  of  its 
profusion  of  flowers ;  but  we  have  not  seen  any  other  species  under  cul- 
tivation. The  species  to  which  we  here  draw  attention  (H.  humi- 
fusum),  is  a  low  trailing  plant,  and  very  beautiful ;  exceedingly  well 
fitted  for  a  herbaceous  border.  We  have  most  frequently  found  it  in 
its  wild  state,  in  pastures,  &c.,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  grow  with- 
out  difficulty  in  the  garden.  It  should  have  a  rather  damp  soil,  and 
not  much  sun ;  at  least  until  it  be  thoroughly  established  in  the  garden, 
and  its  likings  better  known  than  we  can  as  yet  know  them.  It  may 
be  here  useful  to  remark  that  wild  plants  of  all  kinds,  natives  of  this 
country,  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  rather  moist  and  shady  situation  at 
first,  whatever  be  their  natures ;  as  such  a  situation  is  favourable  to 
plants  gaining  strength,  and  it  is  likewise  generally  safer  to  err  by 
giving  native  plants  too  much  shade  and  moisture,  than  to  err  in  giv- 
ing them  too  much  sunshine  and  drought ;  the  latter  is  likely  to  cut  ofif 
most  plants  altogether,  while  the  former  can  injure  them  only  very 
immaterially. 

Hyfebicum  PUIX7HRUM,  or  Small  upright  St,  John's  Wort,  is  a 
beautiful  neat  little  plant,  and  in  regard  to  hctbit  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  of  any  plant,  as  indeed  are  some  other  species  of  the  genus* 
The  plant  generally  grows  about  a  foot,  or  a  little  more,  high ;  the 
stem  and  branches  are  slender,  very  rigid,  and  quite  erect ;  the  flowers 
form  a  loose  pinnacle  on  the  top  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  the  anthers,  or  male  organs,  inside  the  flower,  are  red  ;  and  thia 
mixture  of  yellow  and  red  makes  the  plant  look  very  showy  and  beau- 
tiful. Before  the  flowers  expand  they  are  tipped  with  red  on  the  out- 
side of  the  petals.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  is  frequent  in  dry  woods  and 
heaths,  &c.  It  flowers  in  July,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  the 
garden,  retaining  all  the  soil  possible.  A  somewhat  dry  soil  and  shady 
situation  are  probably  best  for  this  species. 

Hypericum  perforatum,  or  Common  perforated  St  JohxCs  WorL 
This  plant,  which  has  been  designated  <^  Balm  of  the  Warrior's  wound/* 
in  Illusion  to  its  healing  properties,  is  generally  taller  than  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  it  is  not  less  showy  on  that  account.    It  grows  in 
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thickets,  and  woods,  &c.,  and  is  abundant  in  most  places  where  these 
occur.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  flowers  in  July,  and  may,  no  doubt,  be 
successfully  dealt  witli  as  we  recommend  for  H.  kumifusum,  to  which 
we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

Parnassia  palustris,  or  Grass  of  Parnassus,  This  is  a  pretty 
little  perennial  plant,  with  large  white  flowers  that  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced throughout  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October. 
It  loves  to  grow  in  moist  situations,  by  the  margins  of  lakes  and  the 
seanshore ;  but  notwithstanding  this  it  is  probable  that  it  may  thrive  in 
the  drier  soil  of  a  garden.  It  should,  however,  have  as  wet  a  spot  as 
can  be  selected,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  situated  that  it  may  get 
only  the  morning  sun ;  for  strong  noonday  or  afternoon  sun  would  burn 
it  up.    It  is  really  a  deserving  flower,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated. 

SiLENE  iNPLATA,  or  Bladder  Campion ;  known  better  in  Scotland 
by  the  appellation  of  Cow-belL  This  is  a  beautiful  common  thing, 
and  we  fear  that  its  profuseness  may  be  the  cause  of  its  having  been 
entirely  neglected  by  the  florist.  It  grows  on  old  walls,  loose  banks, 
stony  places,  in  hedges,  &c.,  and  is  a  very  lovely  as  well  as  a  very 
graceful  and  showy  plant.  It  is  one  that  will  require  no  great  degree 
of  care  to  cultivate,  for  it  grows  well  in  any  soil  where  its  lot  may  be 
cast.  And  we  should  hope  that  this  circumstance  may  be  an  induce- 
ment to  its  cultivation.  It  will,  however,  be  all  the  better  with  kind 
treatment,  coarse  soil,  and  plenty  of  sun.  It  will  grow  well  on  a  bank 
overhung  by  trees,  that  may  be  too  dry  and  too  barren  for  many  other 
flowers.  The  S,  maritima  of  Withering  can  scarcely  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  distinct  species  ;  but  only  as  a  well-marked  variety  ;  it 
grows  on  the  sea-coasts,  and  sometimes  by  "  alpine  torrents,"  as  we  are 
told  by  Withering,  and  it  bears  the  English  name  of  Sea  Campion,  or 
Catchfly,  A  variety  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  permanent  is  given 
in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  **British  Flora,"  as  var. B," 
with  the  varietic  character : — "  Calyx,  stem  and  leaves  downy."  This 
variety  is  a  rare  one ;  the  only  stations  given  by  Hooker  are,  "  near 
Cromer,  Norfolk ;  banks  of  the  Clyde."  However  we  have  specimens 
of  the  same  variety  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  variety  apparently  in- 
termediate betwixt  this  and  the  normal  form  was  last  summer  found  by 
Mr.  George  Lawson  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kden,  in  Fifeshire, 
"  with  the  stem  and  leaves  (on  both  sides)  covered  with  a  rough  pu- 
bescence, while  the  peduncle  and  calyx  are  perfectly  glabrous.  All 
these  varieties  are  botanically  interesting,  and  are  well  worth  culti- 
vating. 

SiLENE  ACAULis,  or  Moss  Campion,  A  lovely  little  alpine  gem, 
with  beautiful  purple  flowers ;  and  declared  by  a  very  eminent  botani- 
cal writer  to  be  "  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  alps."  It  occa- 
sionally occurs  with  pale  flowers,  and  we  have  this  form,  gathered  on 
Ben  Lawers  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson.  Little  clumps  of 
each  variety  intermixed  in  the  border  with  other  flowers  would  look 
well ;  but  the  border  would  require  to  be  a  shady  one,  and  somewhat 
cool  and  moist.  There  can  be  no  fear  of  its  success  on  the  north  side 
of  a  rockery,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  a  nice  thing  for  artificial  rockwork. 
Perhaps  it  would  do  well  to  grow  in  pots  and  under  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Auricula  and  Primrose.  It  is  quite  dwarf,  consequently  not 
very  showy j  but  exceedingly  beautiful. 
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RAifimcuLUS  ALPESTRT8,  OF  Alpine  white  Crowfoot.  This  beautiful 
flower,  although  allowed  a  place  in  all  our  floras  of  Scotland,  yet 
seems  to  us  to  have  but  a  slender  claim  thereto.  True  Mr.  Georve 
Don,  of  Forfar  (a  botanist  who  did  much  in  tlie  way  of  exploring  the 
northern  hills  of  Scotland),  reported  that  he  discovered  the  pluit  in 
several  places  by  alpine  rivulets  on  the  Clovas ;  but  then  no  succeeding 
wanderer  in  that  district  has  given  his  testimony  in  confirmation,  al* 
though  the  plant,  as  an  extreme  rarity,  has  been  often  sought  for  by 
many  of  our  best  British  botanists  who  have  perambulated  the  Clovas. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated,  although  cer- 
tainly much  more  seldom  than  its  exquisite  beauty  and  its  botanical  in- 
terest demand.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  its  flowers  (which  are  white) 
generally  appear  in  May.  The  Banunculus  of  the  florist  is  somewhat 
diflicult  of  culture ;  but  this  species  is  by  no  means  particular  in  regard 
to  soil,  situation,  or  treatment ;  indeed  we  have  seen  it  thriving  and 
flowering  well  on  a  dry  border,  exposed  to  the  sun  the  whole  day  long ; 
and  we  have  seen  it  growing  equally  healthy,  and  blooming  profusely, 
at  the  base  of  a  north  wall,  where  it  caught  only  a  parting  ray  of  the 
setting  sun.  It  will  grow  well  under  the  treatment  usually  given  to 
herbaceous  plants.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  disturb  the 
roots  as  little  as  possible  in  the  digging  of  the  border  in  spring  time,  as 
it  is  an  early  flowering  plant ;  and  no  plant  should  be  disturbed  when 
forming  flower-buds. 

CocHLBARiA  OFFICINALIS,  or  Common  Scurvy  Grass.  This  is  a 
vernal  flower,  and  resembles  much  in  appearance  the  perennial  Candy<» 
tufl  of  our  grardens.  It  is  an  annual,  and  should  be  sown  in  the  au- 
tumn, so  that  it  may  have  time  to  grow,  and  produce  a  profusion  of 
blossoms  at  the  proper  season.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  rocks 
and  ditch  banks,  &c.,  by  the  sea- coast,  and  likewise  grows  on  the  ele- 
vated mountains.  The  seeds  may  be  gathered  plentifully  in  the  sum- 
mer season  in  such  situations. 

Cardamink  fratensis,  Ladies^  Smock  or  Bitter  Cress.  This  is  a 
very  showy  plant,  bearing  blush  coloured  flowers.  It  grows  in  moist 
ground,  by  streams,  and  in  meadows,  and  flowers  throughout  the 
"  merry  month  of  May."  It  is  sometimes  found  with  double  flowers, 
and  this  variety  is  the  one  more  readily  to  g^in  the  florist's  attention. 
It  is  a  plant  by  no  means  particular  in  regard  to  soil,  and  will  grow 
well,  with  little  care,  in  almost  any  situation.  No  doubt,  however,  it 
will  grow  best  in  moist  ground.  We  have  frequently  met  with  this 
plant  bearing  very  pale  blossoms. 

Helianthemum  vuloare  {Synonome:  Cistus  Helianthemum 
of  Linnaeus),  or  Common  Bock  Rose.  A  plant  well  adapted  for 
ornamenting  artificial  rock  work.  It  requires  a  light  dry  soil,  and  is  of 
easy  cultivation ;  but  should  not  be  transplanted  oflen.  Its  natural 
habitat  is  dry,  rocky,  and  gravelly  places ;  and  it  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  such  situations  throughout  our  country. 

Viola  hirta,  or  Hairy  Violet,  occurs  in  <^  woods  and  pastures  in 
England,  principally  in  a  chalky  or  limestone  soil."  It  is  rare  in 
Scotland ;  but  is  not  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  as 
stated  in  Hooker's  British  Flora."  It  is  a  very  showy  qpecies,  having 
large  blue  flowers,  and  as  it  blooms  in  April  and  May,  when  caerulean 
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blossoms  aire  few  and  far  between  "  in  the  flower  garden,  it  really 
would  be  an  useful  and  interesting  acquisition,  and  it  is  indeed  strange 
that  it  has  not  long  ago  been  introduced  to  garden  culture,  the  more 
especially  since  the  Pansy,  and  the  sweet  Purple  Violet  too,  have  been 
so  successfully  cultivated  by  the  florist.  They  both  have  well  repaid 
the  care  bestowed  on  them,  especially  the  former ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  but  the  Hairy  Violet  may  do  the  same :  it  really  deserves  a 
place  in  every  garden.  It  grows  well  in  a  warm,  somewhat  shaded, 
(dtuation  ;  and  as  a  rockwork  ornament  it  is  very  b^utiful,  and  grows 
luxuriantly.  Its  seed  may  be  gathered  in  the  summer  time  from  the 
seed-pods  that  are  bent  down  to  the  ground  and  close  beside  the  root  of 
the  parent  plant,  or  plants  may  be  safely  lifted  at  almost  any  season. 

Lychnis  dioica.  Under  the  specific  namediotca  are  included  the 
red  and  the  white  Campion  of  this  country,  which  are  respectively  the 
L,  diuma  and  Z.  vespertina  of  Sibthorpe.  In  the  present  day  they 
are  considered  by  botanists  as  merely  vaiieties  of  one  species,  although 
they  are  certainly  well  marked  varieties.  Besides  the  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  those  of  the  white  variety  {L.  vespertina)  are 
very  fragrant  in  the  evening,  like  the  night-blowing  stock,  while  the 
red  variety  (L,  diuma)  is  quite  scentless.  Both  varieties  are  very 
showy,  and  of  easy  culture.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark  that  the  red- 
flowered  variety  requires  a  more  moist  situation  than  does  the  other. 
A  variety,  with  flesh-coloured  hermaphrodite  flowers,  has  been  found 
in  Forfarshire,  by  Mr.  William  Gardiner,  and  is  the  var.  y.  of 
Hooker's  "  Brit.  Flora." 

Spebqula  nodosus,  or  Knotted  Spurrey,  A  lovely  little  thing 
well  adapted  for  planting  near  the  base  of  artificial  rock  works  and 
other  moist  situations.  It  is  a  small  plant,  raising  its  graceful  white 
flowers  only  a  few  inches  high  on  its  slender  stem ;  but  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  well  deserves  cultivation.  It  is  found  wild  in  wet,  marshy 
grounds,  and  is  by  no  means  rare. 

Geranium  sanguineum,  or  Bloody  Crane^s  Bill,  This  is  a  very 
handsome  plant,  with  large  showy  deep  flesh-coloured  blossoms,  which 
it  produces  in  profusion  throughout  the  months  of  June  and  July ;  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  genus  inhabiting  this 
country.  It  requires  a  light  dry  soil,  and  plenty  of  sunshine,  although 
indeed  we  have  seen  it  growing  and  flowering  well  under  the  shade  of 
trees  where  few  other  things  would  grow.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  the 
roots  may  be  lifted  in  March,  and  removed  to  the  flower-border.  It 
has  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  appear  particularly  well  if  planted  in 
masses ;  there  would  be  a  perfect  blaze  of  beauty.  This  plant  stands 
drought  well,  and  so  does  the  following  species  ;  and  on  this  account 
they  may  be  suitable  for  planting  in  extensive  rock-works  where  tall 
growing  plants  are  required. 

Geranium  phjbum,  or  Dusky  Crane* s-BilL  A  dingy  sable  look- 
ing flower,  very  different  from  the  last  species,  and  by  no  means  so 
showy.  Its  flowers  are  smaller,  and  of  a  purple-black  colour ;  but  its 
leaves  are  very  large  and  beautiful.  There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers  stated  in  Hooker's  British  Flora  "  to  grow  at  the  "  Sands  of 
Barns,  near  Dundee but  local  botanists  have  long  looked  for  it  there 
in  vaia,  and  we  bslisvs  there  is  now  no  wild  station  for  it  in  Britain. 
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We  have,  however,  sometimes  met  with  this  variety  in  gardens,  and  it 
contrasts  flnelj  with  the  dusky  flowered  plant.  This  species  is  of  very 
easy  cultivation,  and  its  removal  to  the  giarden  should  be  eflfected  early 
in  the  spring.  It  grows  in  woods,  by  hedges,  &c.,  but  is  somewhat 
rare.  We  have  beheld  it  growing  by  the  tombs  in  an  old  churchyard, 
in  a  still  and  lovely  shady  dell ;  and  really  its  mourning-like  flowers 
seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  solemn  and  sacred  sliade  of  gloom 
that  hung  around  the  scene. 

Gebanium  PRATEN8E,  or  Blue  Meadow  Cranes  Bill,  This  is 
likewise  a  very  handsome  species,  bearing  large  bluish- purple  flowers. 
It  grows  abundantly  in  moist  thickets,  and  by  the  margins  of  streams, 
and  similar  situations,  and  flowers  throughout  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  fact  of  its  choosing  marsh v  situations  as  its 
habitat,  points  to  the  propriety  of  giving  the  plant  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  likewise  shade  iu  the  garden.  However  these  are  not  essential  to 
its  cultivation,  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  suppose  it  a  plant  capable 
of  growing  well  even  in  dry  soil. 

OxALis  ACETOSELLA,  or  Commofi  W ood  SorreL  This  sweet  little 
gem  is  very  beautiful  indeed.  From  amongst  its  neat  little  pale  green 
drooping  leaves,  the  slender  flower-stalk  arises,  with  its  little  red 
bracteas  about  the  middle,  and  the  pale  red-veined  blossom  on  its  sum* 
mit,  bashfully  bending  its  breast  to  the  earth,  as  if  conscious  of  such  a 
pure,  and  humble,  and  fragile  thing  being  too  pure,  and  too  humble, 
and  too  fragile  for  the  gaze  of  the  proud  and  unfeeling  world.  This 
sweet  little  thing  is  of  very  easy  cultivation,  and  as  it  rises  only  a  few 
inches  in  height  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  the  forepart  of  a  border. 
It  loves  the  shade,  and  will  do  well  even  under  the  dense  foliage  of 
trees.  It  is  abundant  in  woods,  &c.,  especially  where  of  a  heathy  nature 
and  thin  soil ;  and  it  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  hilly  or  sub- 
alpine  districts.  It  begins  to  blossom  in  April,  and  continues  in  flower 
some  months ;  and  it  may  with  safety  be  removed  at  any  season.  Pea 
soil  will  suit  it  exceedingly  well ;  but  it  will  succeed  in  common 
garden  earth,  and  when  once  planted  in  a  garden  it  will  not  be  easily  ex- 
terminated, for  it  spreads  rapidly. 

OxYTROPis  Uralensis  {Synonymci  Astragalus  Ubalensis, 
Linn),  or  Hairy  Mountain  Oxytropis,  A  very  beautiful  plant,  with 
bright  purple  papilionaceous  flowers.  The  white  plant  is  densely 
covered  with  silky  hairs,  especially  near  tire  base,  and  these  give  it  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  It  ranks  among  rarities,  being  only  found 
occasionally  on  dry  mountain  pastures,  &c.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  succeed  well  under  cultivation  if  planted  in 
a  dry  border,  where  it  will  be  shaded  from  the  midday  and  afternoon 
sun. 

Astragalus  hypoolottis,  or  Purple  Mountain  Milk-  Vetch,  This 
is  a  neat  little  prostrate  plant,  which  throughout  July  is  wholly  covered 
with  blossoms.  The  flowers  are  very  specious  in  comparison  with  the 
small  size  of  the  plant.  Naturally  it  grows  in  dry  sandy  and  gravelly 
places,  and  in  such  situations  it  sometimes  wholly  covers  a  great  extent 
of  ground.  In  the  garden  it  will  grow  well  in  sandy  soil  in  a  dry 
situation,  and  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun.  A  white  flow- 
ered variety  sometimes  occurs  which  is  very  beautifVil,  and  contrasts 
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well  with  the  purple  flowered  sort.  Plants  may  be  lifted  in  the  spring-- 
time to  the  garden  ;  but  the  preferable  way  is  to  gather  the  seeds  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  sow  them  in  April  or  May  following.  It 
is  a  perennial,  and  will  of  course  be  a  year  in  flowering  under  this 
treatment.  However  it  is  better  to  iutve  good  cuUivahle  plants,  than 
to  have  bad  ones,  even  although  a  season  is  lost  in  getting  them  for- 
ward. 

ViciA  CRACCA,  or  Tufted  Vetch,  Ls  a  showy  plant,  growing  wild  in 
bushy  places ;  and  only  fitted  for  a  shrubbery,  as  an  ornamental  object. 
Some  others  of  our  British  Vetches  may  likewise  be  used  for  trailing 
in  thick  shrubberies,  where  nature  is  allowed  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
her  own  way. 

Spiraea  filipendula,  or  Common  Dropwort,  This  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful plant,  both  in  regard  to  foliage  and  blossom,  and  it  is  sometimes 
cultivated  in  gardens.  It  grows  in  dry  and  gravelly  pastures,  &c.,  but 
is  somewhat  rare  in  Scotland,  and  flowers  throughout  July  and  August. 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  has  long  tuberous  roots,  which  go  deeply  into  the 
soil.  It  grows  easily  in  any  soil  or  situation  ;  but  prefers  a  light  dry 
soil,  and  warm  exposure.  The  flowers  are  in  a  sort  of  panicle,  and  of 
a  yellowish -white  tipped  with  rose-colour.  And  the  leaves  are  very 
neatly  cut  and  serrated,  and  of  a  dark  healthy  green  hue. 

Alchemilla  alpina,  or  Alpine  Lady's  Mantle,  As  has  been  re- 
marked by  F looker,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  our  most  beautiful  Scottbh 
plants.  It  is  by  no  means  showy;  but  the  beautiful  lobed  leaves 
(which  are  nicely  serrated  at  the  extremity)  are  covered  with  a  silky  or 
silvery  down  on  the  back ;  and  this  renders  the  plant  a  very  elegant 
one.  The  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  although  not  destitute 
of  lovelines  when  closely  examined.  It  forms  a  neat  litde  ornamental 
plant  in  the  flower  border,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  always  keep- 
ing itself  neat  even  with  little  help.  It  forms  a  fine  little  clump,  and 
keep  always  green  on  the  top,  although  we  may  find  many  withered 
leaves  of  a  beautiful  silky  brown  if  we  examine  near  the  roots.  It 
should  be  planted  in  a  dry  situation,  and  in  peat  earth,  as,  if  planted  in 
common  earth,  or  a  wet  shaded  situation,  it  loses  much  of  its  silvery 
down,  and  this  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  plant.  We  have  proved 
by  experiment  the  powerful  influence  of  soil  and  situation  on  the  pu- 
bescence of  the  Alchemilla  alpina ;  and  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be 
interested  in  matters  relating  to  vegetable  physiology,  it  may  be  proper 
h«re  to  remark  that  (as  a  general  rule,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed),  plants  that  grow  in  a  dry  soil  and  sunny  situation,  are  more 
pubescent  or  hairy  than  plants  growing  in  moist  soil  and  shady  situa- 
tions ;  and  that  aquatic  or  water  plants  are  generally  entirely  void  of 
pubescence.  Some  plants  that  grow  in  dry  situations  are  quite  gla- 
brous ;  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  We  may  perhaps 
enter  upon  this  interesting  subject  fully  some  months  hence,  if  we  can 
find  a  spare  page  or  two  to  devote  to  the  matter.  It  grows  abundantly 
on  the  lofty  mountains  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
is  most  frequent  on  the  banks  of  alpine  rivulets.  It  is  beautiful  to  see 
a  bank  sloping  gently  to  a  little  stream,  covered  with  this  most  lovely 
gem  of  Flora ;  while  the  wild  and  rocky  mountains  around  are  empur- 
pled with  the  bright  heather,  and  made  cahn  and  lovely  by  the  first 
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Tosj  rays  of  tlie  rising  sun.  Insects  shine  above  the  stream,  dew-dropd 
gHtter  in  the  herbage,  and  tlie  soft  flower-scented  zephyr  steals  among 
the  leaves  of  the  little  alpine  flowers,  and  turns  up  their  clear  shining 
silvery  sides  to  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Scenes  of  this  kind, 
wooers  of  nature  know,  and  can  fully  admire.  The  Alciiemijlla  is 
one  of  the  best  suited  plants  for  rock-works  that  we  have,  and  we 
would  warmly  recommend  it  for  the  ornamenting  of  such. 

PoTENTiLLA  VERNA,  or  Spring  Cinquefoil.  This  is  an  exceedinly 
beautiful  and  showy  little  plant  for  its  size,  and  has  the  additional 
recommendations  to  the  florbt's  attention  of  being  of  neat  habit,  a  free 
bloomer,  and  of  very  easy  cultivation.  It  is  a  very  dwarf  creeping 
plant,  with  large  and  beautiful  yellow  blossoms,  which  appear  in  May, 
and  continue  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  It  grows  in 
old  dry  pastures,  and  chooses  a  warm  sunny  spot  wherein  to  pitch  its 
tent.  It  will  grow  well  enough  in  any  garden  soil,  and  in  any  situa* 
tion ;  but  it  should  have  a  dry  sunny  border,  and  poor  soil,  for  if 
planted  in  rich  soil,  and  in  the  shade,  it  grows  too  luxuriant  for  flower- 
ing profusely.  A  year  or  two  ago  an  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle"  recommended  this  Poteutilla  as  a  good  plant 
for  edging  to  flower-garden  borders  and  figures.  As  seen  g^wing 
wild  it  might  seem  to  be  well  suited  for  this  purpose ;  but  when  culti- 
vated it  grows  much  more  luxuriant,  and  spreads  too  fast  by  its 
creeping  scions  to  be  available  as  an  edging.  However  in  very  poor 
sandy  soils  with  a  warm  sunny  exposure  it  may  do  well  enough,  if  re* 
newed  every  year,  and  kept  cut  well  in  at  the  edges  by  the  spade 
throughout  the  season.  As  a  rock-plant  it  is  everything  that  could  be 
wished.  It  may  be  removed  at  any  season  if  carefully  treated.  Where 
the  soil  of  the  garden  is  not  sandy  nor  gravelly,  abundance  of  sand 
should  be  given  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  when  planted. 

PoTENTiLLA  ANSERiNA,  Silver-wecd,  or  Sweet  Cinquefoil.  The 
flower  of  this  species  resembles  the  last ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  plant 
in  habit  and  general  appearance.  The  leaves  are  very  sickly  and  large, 
and  tlie  stems  are  creeping,  and  creep  very  extensively,  like  the  straw- 
berry. It  is  a  common  plant,  growing  by  waysides  abundantly,  and  in 
the  summer  the  shoots  may  sometimes  be  seen  stretching  wholly  across 
hard  beaten  footpaths.  It  begins  to  flower  in  May,  and  continues 
throughout  the  summer;  its  flowers  are  large,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
scent  like  the  Hawthorn.  It  will  grow  well  in  any  soil  or  situation ; 
we  And  it  growing  wild  and  flowering  profusely  in  all  sorts  of  soils  and 
situations ;  by  the  dry  and  hard  beaten  footpath,  along  the  sunny  bank, 
and  in  the  shaded  ditch,  where  it  is  associated  with  the  Horse-tails 
and  other  marsh-loving  plants.  However  it  is  always  most  beautiful 
in  a  dry,  sunny  situation  ;  its  leaves  are  neater  and  more  silvery,  and 
its  flowers  more  numerous. 

£piLOBiuM  HiRSUTUM,  or  GrecU  Hairy  Willow  Herb.  This  is  a 
tall  growing  showy  plant,  having  large  rose-coloured  blossoms,  which 
appear  in  July  and  August.  It  is  a  perennial  creeping-rooted  plant, 
and  grows  by  the  margins  of  streams,  lakes,  and  ditches,  and  is  frequent 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  plant  should  be  located 
in  a  shady  situation,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  wet  soil.  It  loves  moisture^ 
And  may  do  well  at  the  bottom  of  a  north  wall,  or  behind  bushy  trees* 
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Sedum  Anolicum,  or  English  Stone-crop,  A  beautiful  and  ahovry 
dwarf  plant,  suited  for  the  front  of  a  dry  border,  where  it  may  have  the 
sun  from  sunrise  to  sunset  all  the  year  through.  It  is  a  very  little 
plant,  only  growing  two  or  three  inches  in  height ;  its  leaves  are  of  a 
sea-green  colour,  oflen  tinged  with  a  ruddy  hue,  and  the  flowers  are 
white,  with  purple  anthers,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  seem  starlike  in 
appearance.  It  is  an  annual,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  It  growj 
naturally  on  sandy  and  rocky  places,  especially  near  to  the  sea ;  but  is 
not,  so  common  in  England  as  it  is  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.' 
The  seeds  should  be  gathered  in  the  autumn,  and  sown  in  spring  in  n 
dry,  sunny  border ;  it  may  do  in  a  shaded  situation,  but  not  so  well. 

Saxifraga  0PF08ITIF0LIA,  or  PurpU  Mountain  Saxifrage.  This 
is  a  very  beautiful  purple  flowered  plant,  and  veiy  different  from  any 
other  of  our  British  Stixifrage,  It  is  deservedly  cultivated  a  good 
deal  in  our  gardens  now,  being  an  early  flowerer,  and  very  lovely. 
When  in  flower  the  plant  is  wholly  covered  with  the  lively  purple 
blossoms.  It  will  grow  well  in  a  moist,  somewhat  shaded  situation ; 
and  plants  may  be  got  from  a  nurseryman.  It  grows  wild  on  moist 
alpine  rocks,  and  is  most  frequent  on  the  Highland  mountains  of 
Scotland.    It  is  an  excellent  rock-work  plant. 

Saxifraga  hypnoides,  or  Mossy  Saxifrage^  is  a  beautiful  species^ 
frequent  in  the  alpine  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It 
is  oflen  cultivated  in  the  flower-garden,  and  does  not  seem  to  require 
any  lengthy  notice  here. 

LiNN£A  borkalis,  or  Two-flowered  LinmBa,  This  is  a  platit  that 
must  be  looked  upon  with  pleasure  by  every  lover  of  Flora,  and  by 
every  admirer  of  genius.  In  the  words  of  Smith,  it  was  this.  little 
northern  plant,  long  overlooked,  depressed,  abject,  flowering  early,** 
which  Linnaeus  himself  selected  as,  therefore,  most  appropriate  to 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  It  is  a  very  graceful  plant,  with 
lovely  drooping  flowers  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  yellowish  within ;  and 
these  are  fragrant.  It  really  deserves  to  be  cultivated,  certainly  not 
less  from  its  botanical  interest  and  its  associations,  than  from  its  own 
intrinsic  beauty.  It  grows  in  woods,  and  sometimes  in  open  moist 
situations  in  Scotland  ;  but  we  have  only  one  station  for  it  in  England, 
viz.,  in  a  plantation  of  Scotch  flrs  at  Catcherside,  in  the  parish  of 
Hartburn,  Northumberland,  which  is  recorded  on  the  authority  of 
Miss  Emma  Trevelyan.  There  can  be  little,  doubt  but  it  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  a  somewhat  shady  situation,  if  well  attended  as  to  watering 
in  dry,  sunny  weather.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fully  as  well  if  altogether 
shaded  from  the  strong  sun. 

EuPATORiUM  CANNABINUM,  or  Common  Hemp  Agrimony,  This 
is  a  very  tall  plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  several  feet ;  and  its 
flowers  appear  in  dense  corymbs  which  are.  terminal,  or  on  the  top  of 
the  pknt ;  they  are  of  a  pale  reddish-purple  colour,  and  it  is  in  blossom 
in  July  and  August.  It  grows  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c.,  and  will 
prefer  a  moist,  shady  situation  in  the  garden. 

Gnapualium  dioicum,  or  Mountain  Cudweed.  A  beautiful  little 
plant  a  few  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  white  and  downy  beneath, 
but  green  above ;  the  flower-stalk  is  densely  woolly,  and  the  flowers 
are  whitish^  often  roee^coloured^  as  we  bare  frequentljr  gathered  it  in 
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dry,  sandy  situations.  This  plant  will  grow  and  flower  well  in  a  dry 
border  in  peaty  soil. 

Campantjjla  botundifolia.  Bound-leaved  Bellfiower,  or  Hare* 
beU,  This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  as  are  all  the  species  of  the  genus.  Jtt 
azure  bells  appear  on  dry  pastures,  hedge-banks,  and  waysides,  in  thb 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September ;  and  b^utiful  is  it  indeed  to 
see  the  ,g^raceful  drooping  flowers  of  this  sweet  gem  trembling  in  the 
slight  summer  breeze  that  disturbs  not  the  tranquillity  of  other  flowers. 
This  b  a  very  interesting  as  well  as  a  lovely  flower,  and  especially 
most  it  be  so  to  our  friends  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain  ;  for  wliat 
Scotchman,  who  cares  for  his  country,  but  must  love  dearly  the  Blue- 
bell of  Scotland."  The  cultivation  of  this  flower  is  an  easy  matter, 
and  indeed  it  will  flourish  in  any  soil ;  but  better  in  a  dry  situation 
and  compact  soil.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  grows  about  a  foot  higl|, 
generally,  although  very  subject  to  variation  according  to  situationi 
soil,  and  other  circumstances. 

Campanula  latifolia,  or  Giant  Bell-flower,  This,  characterized 
by  Sir  W.  Hooker  as  the  finest  and  most  stately  of  our  species," 
really  deserves  a  place  in  the  garden.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
blue,  and  appear  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  C  roiundifolia.  In 


similar  situations  in  Scotland.  Only  one  locality  is  recorded  for  it  in 
Ireland.  It  is  of  a  difierent  nature  from  the  last,  and  will  require  very 
different  treatment.  Naturally  loving  a  moist,  shady  situation,  one  of 
this  character  should  be  sought  for  it  in  the  garden  ;  and  if  furnished 
with  such  we  think  there  can  be  little  fear  of  its  success.  Unlike  its 
more  humble  sister  the  Harebell,  it  must  have  a  rich  soil ;  but  without 
fresAk  dun^.  Sufiicient  instructions  for  cultivating  the  Pyramidal  Bell- 
flower  (  Campanula  pyramidcdis)  have  appeared  in  this  and  other  flori- 
cultural  works ;  and  may  we  suggest  the  propriety  of  tr)'ing  the  treat- 
moat  recommended  for  that  species,  upon  our  C  latifolia.  It  is  very 
likely  that  it  may  succeed  well  under  it  Under  whatever  treatment 
the'  plant  may  be  submitted  it  should  have  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
water. 

Campanula  olombrata,  or  Clustered  Bellflawer,  This  is  like- 
wise a  showy  species,  varying  very  much  in  size,  from  a  very  few  inches 
to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  height  It  is  a  perennial,  and  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  and  September.  It  grows  in  dry  pastures,  &c.,  often  near 
the  coast ;  and  will  do  well  in  a  dry  but  rich  border.  To  grow  to  any 
size,  it  mutt  have  such  soil.    It  should  have  plenty  of  sunshine. 

There  are  many  others  of  our  British  Bell-flowers  deserving  culti- 
vation. C.  patula,  rapunculus,  and  hybrida  (an  annual),  will  do  under 
the  treatment  recommended  for  C.  glomerata.  Treat  the  other  species 
the  same  as  C.  latifolia.  We  would  particularly  direct  attention  to 
C.  hederacea,  which  is  a  most  graceful  little  plant. 

Calluna  vuloabis,  or  Common  Ling.  A  plant  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  Common  Heather,  and,  as  its  habitat  is  on  heaths 
and  inoory  places,  it  is  often  confounded  with  that  plant  by  the  unsci- 
entiflc ;  it  is,  however,  quite  distinct  in  botanical  character.  It  is  a 
▼ay  beautiful  little  shrub,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  inches  to  as 
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many  fiBet,  and  it  produces  a  profusion  of  its  rosy  blossoms  throughout 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  the  autumn  months.  It  will  grow  well 
in  any  situation,  and  is  a  capital  thing  for  the  front  of  a  neat  shrubbery. 
It  likes  peat,  and  a  compact  soil  and  shady  situation,  although  it  iff  by 
no  means  particular  in  its  choice. 

Erica,  or  HecUk.  There  are  several  distinct  species  of  Heath, 
natives  of  this  country,  and  all  really  deseiVing  of  cultivation  ;  but,  as 
the  treatment  of  all  the  kinds  is  very  similar,  we  may  make  one  para- 
gpraph  do  for  all  the  species.  They  should  be  treated  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  way  that  Cape  Heaths  are  grown  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  they  require  no  winter  protection.  Like  them,  they  should  be 
grown  in  peat,  and  they  should  have  abundance  of  fresh  air.  Some  of 
the  especies  might  be  grown  in  pots,  and  removed  for  the  ornament  of 
the  greenhouse,  the  conservatory,  or  the  drawing-room,  when  in  flower ; 
they  form  good  plants  for  this  purpose,  and  grow  with  very  little  care 
or  attention.    Our  British  species  are : — 

Erica  cinerea,  Common,  or  Fine-leaved  Heathy  which  i? 
Abundant  on  heaths  and  moors. 

Erica  Mediterranea,  or  Mediterranean  Heathy  which  was 
discovered  in  Ireland,  in  1880,  by  Mr.  M*Kay,  in  boggy  ground. 

Erica  carnea,  or  Ftesh-coloured  Heathy  for  which  only  one 
locality  is  recorded,  viz.,  (lalway,  Ireland,  on  the  authority  of 
Miss  Martin. 

Erica  tetraliz,  or  Cross-leaved  Heath,  a  species  common  in 
boggy  heaths. 


Erica  vagans,  or  Cornish  Heath,  a  denizen  of  Cornwall 
heaths. 

Erica  ciliaris,  or  Fringed  Heath,  which  grows  on  boggy 
heaths  in  Cornwall. 

Menziesia  poLiFoiiiA,  Or  Irish  Menziesia,  is  a  native  of  the  Green 
Ue,  and  a  very  beautiful  little  shrub.  Its  treatment  is  in  every  way 
similar  to  the  Heaths,  which  vide. 

Vaccinium  viTBS-iDiEA,  or  Bed  Whortle  Berry,  a  very  little 
evergreen  shrub,  that  grows  on  cold  dry  heaths ;  it  resembles  very 
much  in  appearance  the  garden  Box,  but,  unlike  that  plant,  it  pro- 
duces lovely  little  flesh-coloured  flowers.  The  plant  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  demand  a  place  in  the  flower  border,  for  its  flowers  are  not  very 
eonspicuous ;  but  we  introduce  it  here  with  the  view  of  suggesting  it 
to  some  of  our  readers  as  a  plant  well  suited  for  an  edging.  In  the 
cold  regpk>n  of  Norway  it  is  used  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  Box,  and 
would  do  equally  well  here,  no  doubt.  How  often  do  we  hear  com- 
plaints about  Jack  Frost  killing  the  Box  edgings  yearly  in  some 
gardens,  and  yet  we  have  as  good  an  edging  plant  growing  wild  on  our 
own  hills  in  great  abundance,  that  would  bid  defiance  to  all  the  Jack 
Frosts  that  were  ever  borne  on  Boreas'  wings.  We  hope  that  some 
rteder,  ^thusiastic  in  the  cause  of  our  wildlings,  may  be  induced  to 
try  the  Whortle  Berry,  on  a  small  scale,  as  an  caging  ;  for  we  do  not 
feel  warranted  in  recommending  a  whole  garden  to  be  laid  out  with  it 
in  the  meantime,  lest  some  fiiult  may  lurk  in  it  which  we  do  not  know. 

P7Bai«A  ROTUNj>ijr0JiLXA,  Or  Hound-kaved  Winter  Greeny  is  ao 
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interenting  plant,  and  beautiful  as  it  is  rare.  It  is  of  low  growth,  of 
very  neat  habiti  and  produces  its  lovely  white  fragrant  flowers  in  July 
and  August.  It  is  occasionally  Umind  wild  in  nokt  woods  in  thii 
country.  In  the  garden  it  should  be  grown  in  a  shady  situation,  and, 
in  regard  to  soil,  we  may  remark  that  it  cannot  be  g^ven  an  over-rich 
soil.  The  following  compost  may  be  likely  to  do  well  with  it.  Tho* 
roughly  rotted  leaf  mould  two-sixths,  peat  earth  twonrixths,  old  cow* 
dunff  one-sixth,  and  not  over-coarse  river  sand  one-sixth.  This  plant 
woiud  succeed  well  in  a  cool  Auricula  frame,  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  m  Aurienhs  generally  are ;  and  indeed  its  beauty  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  pot  culture.  It  should  be  particularly  well  drained  when 
grown  in  pots,  but  kept  alwa3rs  somewhat  moist,  and  much  in  the 
shade.  The  other  British  species  of  this  genus  are  all  very  lovely,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  may  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  aa 
we  recommend  for  the  present  species ;  we  will  not  therefore  repeat 
the  mode  of  treatment,  but  content  ourselves  with  noticing  them 
shortly,  as  follows : — 

Pyrola  media,  or  Intermediate  Winter  Green^  flowers  in 


land  than  in  England  or  Ireland. 

Ptrola  minor,  or  fjcsser  Winter  Greeny  flowers  at  the  same 
season  as  P.  media^  and  grows  in  woods,  &c.,  in  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  common. 

Pyrola  secunda,  or  Serrate  Winter  Green^  flowers  in  July 
and  August ;  is  not  common,  but  of  occasional  occurrence  in  fir 
woods,  &c.,  in  Scotland. 

PYROiiA  UNiFLORA,  or  One-flowered  Winter  Green,  flowers  in 


very  b^utifiil  species,  bearing  one  large  white  fragrant  flower  on 
the  top  of  its  little  stalk. 

CicEHDiA  FILIFOEMI8,  or  Leost  GentianeUa.  A  very  graceful 
little  plant,  with  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  in  sandy  turf  bogs  in  the 
south  and  south-west  of  England,  and  in  some  places  in  Ireland.  It  is 
an  annual,  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  April,  in  moist  peaty  soil 
and  shady  situation,  and  the  flowers  will  appear  in  July.  This  plant 
might  do  better  in  a  cool  frame,  and  kept  well  watered,  than  in  the 
open  border. 

Gbntiana  pneumonanthe,  or  Marsh  Gentian.  A  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  moist  heathy  places  in  several  parte  of  England,  and 
bearing  large  blue  flowers,  very  similar  to  those  of  our  common  culti- 
vated Gentian.  It  flowers  in  August  and  September,  and,  if  removed 
to  the  garden  in  the  spring  or  early  part  of  summer,  wiU  blossom  the 
same  season.  It  requires  a  moist  peaty  soil,  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 
It  should  be  well  attended  as  to  watering  in  dry  weather. 

Gentiana  amarella,  or  SmalUflowered  Autumnal  Gentian.  A 
very  showy  annual,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Scotlaind,  flowering 
from  April  to  near  the  end  of  autumn.  It  likes  a  rich  soil,  and  should 
be  sown  in  the  autumn.  A  rather  dry  situation  should  be  chosen,  but, 
by  all  means,  let  the  soil  be  rich. 

GnmAifA  CAJcmTBiB,  or  Fidd  Gentian.   An  exceedingly  beau- 


more  common  in  Scot- 


It  is  a  small,  but 
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tiful  little  plant,  likewise  an  annual,  and  flowering  from  July  to 
October.  It  is  smaller  than  the  last,  but  not  less  showy.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  diy  sandy  soil,  and  warm  exposure,  in  the  spring ;  say  April, 
or  beginning  of  May,  and  it  will  succeed  well.  It  is  somewliat  remark- 
able that  foreign  annuals  are  so  much  run  upon,  when  many  of  our 
own  wild  annuals,  of  exquisite  beauty,  are  unheeded.  But  the  tastes  of 
florists  may  change  in  this  matter,  as  they  have  often  ddne  before  in 
others. 

CnLORA  PEBPOLiATA,  or  Perfoliate  YeUow  Wort.  This  is  like- 
wise a  lovely  annual,  growing  in  dry  and  gravelly  places,  chiefly  in 
the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  England,  and  about  Dublin,  in 
Ireland  ;  it  bears  bright  yellow  flowers  in  profusion  throughout  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  Sow  the  seeds  about  the 
end  of  April  in  a  dry  warm  border,  inclining  to  sandy,  and  not  very 
rich.  By  no  means  allow  manure,  but  what  is  perfectly  decomposed, 
to  come  near  it. 

ViLLARSiA  NYMPH^oiDEs,  or  NympJuBa-lxke  Villarna.  A  beauti- 
tiful  plant,  easy  of  cultivation,  and  diflicult  to  be  eradicated." — Hooker, 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  has  large  yellow  flowers,  tliat  are  produced  in 
July  and  Aug^ust.  It  will  prefer  a  wet  situation ;  but  the  cultivator 
need  not  be  particular  about  soil.  It  is  rare  in  this  country,  but  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  still,  and  slow  running  waters. 

Convolvulus  sepium,  or  Great  Bindweed.  This  large  white- 
flowered  Convolvulas  gprows  in  moist  woods  and  hedges,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  August.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  of  easy  culture.  Being  a 
climbing  plant,  it  requires  to  be  provided  with  supports,  in  the  shape  of 
sticks,  or,  what  is  better,  the  branch  of  a  tree. 

EcHiUM  VULOARE,  or  Comnum  Viper's  Bugloss.  An  exceedingly 
showy  and  beautiful  plant,  well  adapted  for  a  herbaceous  border.  The 
flower,  before  opening,  is  of  a  rich  purple,  and,  when  open,  of  a  bright 
and  beautiful  blue.  The  plant  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
the  dense  spike  of  brilliant  blossoms  often  measures  two  feet  in  length. 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  grows  on  dry  gravelly  banks,  old  walls,  &c. 
When  cultivated,  it  should  have  a  very  dry  border,  and  not  very  rich 
soil.  Echium  violaceum  is  known  to  florists  already,  and  does  not 
seem  to  require  remarks  here,  but  its  very  fine  spikes  of  rich  blue 
flowers  renders  it  deserving  a  place  in  every  flower  garden. 

MrosoTis  ALPESTRis.  Bock  Scorpion  Grass,  or  Alpine  Forget' 
me-not.  A  lovely  alpine  gem ;  even  seeming  to  equal  in  beauty, 
although  certainly  not  in  sentimentality,  that  dear  and  sacred  emblem 
of  friendship,  the  true  Forget-me-not.  It  is  a  perennial,  grows  on  the 
highland  mountains  at  a  great  elevation,  and  there  flowers  in  July 
and  August,  although  it  is  probable  that  it  will  flower  some  months 
earlier,  under  cultivation,  in  our  warm  gardens.  It  should  be  planted 
in  a  cool  shady  situation,  and  so  that  it  may  not  have  more  thaii  an 
hour's  sun  throughout  the  whole  day. 

SoLANUM  DULCAMARA.  Wood^  NighuJutde,  or  Bitter  Sweet.  A 
lovely,  though  poisonous  plant,  bearing  purple  flowers,  with  yellow 
anthers,  which  appear  in  June,  July,  and  August.  It  is  of  easy  culti- 
vation, but  prefers  moisture,  and  a  somewhat  rich  soil. 

Vbbonioa  CHAiMZDRrs,       Germander  Speedwell,  has  bright 
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blue  flowers,  greeting  us  at  an  early  season  of  the  year,  and  hence 
rendering  the  plant  a  general  favourite."  It  is  a  perennial,  and 
flowers  throughout  May  and  June,  and  grows  abundantly  on  hedge- 
banks  and  by  waysides.  Little  clumps  of  this  in  the  herbaceous  border 
will  look  beautiful.  Plant  it  in  pretty  strong,  not  sandy  soil.  Beds 
of  it  have  been  recommended  as  very  ornamental,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  be  so.  It  is  of  very  easy  cultivation,  requiring  no  peculiajr 
treatment. 

EuPHBASi  A  OFFICINALIS,  or  Comnwn  Eye-bright.  A  lovely  annual, 
abundant  in  moory  and  heathy  places,  and  producing  a  profusion  of 
showy  blossoms,  white,  streaked  with  purple.  It  flowers  in  July,  and 
should  be  sown  in  early  spring  in  peaty  soil.  Milton  celebrates  this 
plant  as  that  employed  by  the  archangel  Michael  to  remove  the  film 
from  the  eyes  of  our  first  parent,  which  was  caused  by  his  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.    These  are  Milton's  words : —  , 

"  Then  pareed  with  Euphrasy  and  Rue 
The  visoaJ  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see." 

It  is,  even  in  the  present  day,  much  used  by  country  people  in  diseases 
of  tlie  eye. 

Rhinanthus  CRI8TA-GALLI,  or  Common  Yellow  Rattle.  A  very 
showy  tall  growing  plant,  abundant  in  pastures,  by  road-sides,  old 
walls,  and  other  situations.  It  is  an  annual,  and  flowers  in  June.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  spring,  and  perhaps  would  be  better  if 
sown  in  the  autumn.  Indifferent  soil  will  suit  this  plant ;  but  give  it  a 
somewhat  dry  situation. 

Melamptrum  arvense,  or  Purple  Cow-wheat.  This  is  a  very 
handsome  plant,  the  flowers  being  of  bright  and  varied  colours ;  yellow, 
purple,  rose  colour,  and  green,  all  in  the  same  flower.  It  is  an  annual, 
flowering  in  July,  and  really  deserves  cultivation.  Sow  the  seeds 
towards  the  end  of  April.  Give  it  a  dry  sandy  border,  with  a  warm 
exposure.  It  b  not  a  common  plant  in  Britain,  aud  grows  principally 
in  corn-fields,  and  dry  gpuvelly  places  in  Norfolk  and  about  Norwich. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  or  Purple  Foxglove^  is  a  very  handsome 
flower;  indeed,  '^the  most  stately  and  beautiful  of  oiir  herbaceous 
plants."  Throughout  the  months  of  June  and  July  it  produces  its 
long  and  stately  spikes  of  dropping  purple  (more  rarely  white)  flowers. 
The  white  variety  is  not  of  unusual  occurrence  in  gardens,  and  the 
purple  one  is  beginning  to  be  cultivated  a  good  deal.  It  is  common  in 
dry  hilly  places,  but  almost  unknown  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of 
England,  such  as  Norfolk  and  Suffolk." 

Linaria  ctmbalaria,  or  Ivy-leaved  Toad  Flax.  This  is  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens ;  but  is  more  suitable  for  rockworks  than 
for  the  herbaceous  border.  It  is  of  very  easy  cultivation,  and  is  in 
some  gardens  a  troublesome  weed.  The  fine  spikes  of  yellow  flowers 
are  very  handsome. 

Verbascum  thapsus,  or  Great  Mullein.  A  very  tall-growing 
handsome  biennial,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  is  frequent  on 
dry  gravelly  banks  and  old  walls,  &c.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
long  spike,  four  or  five,  sometimes  six  feet  high,  and  are  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour.   This  plant  should  be  treated  in  every  way  simiUr  to 
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the  Hollyhock,*  and  it  will  succeed  well.  It  i»  by  no  means  difficult  of 
culture ;  much  easier  than  the  Hollyhock  itself,  and  it  will  indeed 
grow  with  no  care  at  all,  and  seed  itself,  if  planted  in  a  shrubbery 
where  the  soil  is  not  often  disturbed.  Its  large  size,  and  showy  spike 
of  flowers,  are  particular  recommendations  for  its  being  introduced  to 
the  shrubbery,  and  its  easy  culture  is  likewise  favourable.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  April,  transplant  when  the  plants  come  to  a  proper  size,  and, 
early  in  autumn,  plant  them  in  the  place  where  they  are  to  flower  the 
following  sunmier. 

Salvia  verbenaca,  or  WUd  English  Clary,  or  Sage,  A  rather 
showy  plant,  which  grows  well  in  the  garden  bolder,  especially  if  in  a 
dry  warm  exposure.  When  cultivated,  the  flower  spike  becomes  more 
lax  than  when  in  the  wild  state,  which  does  not  lessen  its  show.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  a  Dundee  correspondent  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  *'  recommended  an  attempt  to  hybridize  this  plant  with  the 
pollen  of  the  larger  flowered  Salvia  patens,  or  Salvia  fulgens,  and  thus 
to  procure  a  very  showy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hardy  kind.  This  may 
perhaps  be  tried  by  some  of  our  readers  who  delight  in  hybridizing. 
The^S.  Verbenaca  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and  not  unfrequent  in  dry 
pastures,  &c.,  in  England,  but  is  more  rare  in  Scotland. 

Ajuoa  ptramidalis,  or  Pyramidal  Bugle.  A  very  beautiful 
little  alpine  flower.  It  occasionally  finds  a  place  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  but  deserves  more  extensive  cultivation.  It  is  a  perennial, 
flowers  in  June,  and  loves  a  shady  situation,  with  good  soil,  having  an 
admixture  of  peat. 

Galeopsis  vebsicolor,  or  Large-flowered  Hemp  Nettle.  This 
is  a  very  showy  annual,  with  large  yellow  and  purple  flowers,  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  dry  gravelly  places  in  Scotland,  but  rarer  in 
England.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  July  and  August.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  if  a  dry  sandy  border  and  sunny  situation  is  secured  for  it. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  April,  or  early  in  May.  The  soil  need  not  be  of  a 
rich  nature. 

Glechoma  hedesacea,  or  Ground  Ivy.  A  perennial,  having 
very  showy  blue  flowers,  which  appear  early  in  the  season  at  the  foot  of 
hedges,  and  in  waste  bushy  places,  &c.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  its 
early  flowering  claims  for  it  a  title  to  a  place  in  the  garden  border. 
It  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  prefers  a  light  dry  soil.  It  is  a  good 
rock- work  plant,  and  will  grow  well  at  the  root  of  a  garden  hedge, 
where  other  things  would  pine  and  die ;  and  here  it  may  be  planted 
with  advantage. 

Primula  Scotica,  or  Scottish  Primrose.  This  is  a  sweet  little 
gem,  having  deep  bluish-purple  flowers,  with  a  yellow  eye,  and,  we 
believe,  it  is  a  plant  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Scotland ;  thus  remark- 
ably limited  in  its  geogn^hical  distribution.  It  deserves  cultivation, 
and  perhaps  will  be  best  cultivated  in  a  cool  firame.  It  should  have  a 
sandy  soil,  with,  perhaps,  a  slight  mixture  of  peat,  ^d  be  well  attended 
in  regard  to  watering  and  fresh  air,  both  summer  and  winter.  The 
other  British  species  of  Primula — P.  veris,  P.  vulgaris,  P.  aelatior,  and 
P.  fiurinosa — are  all  common  in  gardens,  and  do  not  require  our 
attention  in  the  present  notes. 

AuMBBfA  MAUTiXA,  Of  Sethsidc  Thrift,   Thi«  hejrlMceous  plant 
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if  aametiines  cultivated,  and  most  frequently  used  as  an  edging.  It  is 
of  easy  culture,  and  is  found  wild  on  rocky  sea-shores,  and  the  summito 
of  our  highest  mountains,  showing  strikingly  the  similarity  in  character 
of  the  marine  and  the  mountain  breeze.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
The  flowers  are  generally  rose-coloured;  but  the  Bev.  Gerard  E. 
Smith  finds  a  white-fiowerai  variety  in  Cornwall.  This  variety  is 
likewise  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens,  although  more  rare  than  the 
roae-coloured  one. 

FoLTGONUM  BI8TOKTA.  BiHort,  OT  Snakeweed,  II  rather  showy 
plant,  bearing  a  cylindrical  spike  of  flesh-coloured  flowers,  which 
appear  in  June  and  July.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  likes  a  rish 
moist  soil,  and  shady  situation ;  it  is  a  perennial. 

PoLTOONUM  AMPHiBiAM,  or  Amphtbious  Perncaria.  This  is  per- 
haps more  handsome,  although  more  common  than  the  preceding 
opecies  J  the  flowers  of  this  are  of  a  bright  rose-colour,  and  the  plant  is 
altogether  of  a  more  stout  make,  and  more  showy.  It  is  frequent  in 
moist  ground,  and  by  river  sides,  &c.,  and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  little  care  in  a  dfunp, 
shady  border ;  the  kind  of  soil  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importanoe 
¥rith  this  plant ;  but  give  it  abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather ;  keep 
the  earth  around  it  always  as  moist  as  possible. 

Daphne  IjAUReola,  or  Spurge  Laurel,  This  is  a  very  fine  ever- 
green shrub,  which  grows  in  woods  and  thickets,  &c,  throu§^ioiit 
England  ;  but  is  not  so  coo[mK>n  in  Scotland.  It  deserves  a  place  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  will  grow  well  under  trees  where  many  other 
shrubs  would  not. 

JuNiPEKUS  COMMUNIS,  or  Commofi  Jumper,  This  is  likewise  a 
beautiful  shrub,  growing  in  woods  and  heaths ;  but  most  frequent  in 
Scotland.  It  is  very  variable  in  size ;  but  g^ws  to  a  good  height 
when  cultivated.    It  is  of  easy  culture. 

Allium  ubsinum.  Broad  leaved  Garlie^  or  Bamsons,  This  is  a 
very  showy  species,*  bearing  umbels  of  large  white  flowers,  which 
appear  in  moist  woods  and  on  shady  banks  in  July.  It  has  a  strong 
scent  like  that  of  garden  onions  (which  indeed  is  oommon  to  all  the 
species  of  the  genus,  of  which  it  is  one),  and  this  militates  against  iis 
claims  to  a  place  in  the  flower-garden,  €ot  the  exhalation  of  such  a 
powerful  odour  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweeter  soent  of  other 
flowers.  It  is  useful,  however,  for  planting  under  trees  or  bushes  where 
other  things  would  not  do,  for  it  thrives  remarkably  well  in  such  situa- 
tions.   It  likes  plenty  of  moisture. 

Htacuvthub  NON-8CRIPTU8.  fFtld  Hyocinth  or  Blue-hell,  This 
sweet  gem  of  the  woodland  surely  has  claims  to  be  ranked  as  an  omi^ 
mental  plant,  for  in  gracefulness  and  beauty,  and  sfaowineas,  it  is  fa»- 
hind  few.  Its  drooping  flowers  appear  in  May.  It  is  a  bulbous-rooted 
fdant,  and  will  do  best  in  a  shady  situation ;  the  roots  should  not  hp 
lifted,  except  when  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  their  being  too  muok 
overgrown.  Lifting,  when  done,  should  be  done  in  August  or  early  in 
September. 

Orchis  hascula,  or  Early  Purple  Orchis.  For  remarks  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  and  the  other  British  qpedes  of  QrcUs,  we  beg  to 
refer  the  reader  to  the  ioterarting  paper  fay  Mr.  Johaiton^  already 
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published  in  the  ^<  Flo^icultural  Cabinet/'  To  Mr.  Johnston's 
remarks  we  will  only  add  that  many  of  the  species  are  really  deserving 
of  cultivation. 

Iris  pstod-acorus.  Yellow  Water  Iris^  or  Com  Flag.  A  very 
showy  plant,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  growing  in  moist  places, 
by  streams,  &c.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  should  have  a  moist,  shady 
situation,  and  somewhat  rich  soil. 

Cypripedium  calceolus,  or  Ventui'  Slipper,  has  already  been 
noticed  in  Mr.  Johnston's  paper,  if  we  recollect  rightly.  It  deserves 
cultivation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  our 
native  plants." 

In  bringing  to  a  close  our  Notes  on  British  Floweis  for  the  present 
Number,  we  hope  that  what  we  have  written  on  them  has  not  been 
in  vain.  We  love  wild  flowers  dearly ;  we  have  spent  many  of  the 
happiest  days  of  our  youth  in  searching  for  them  in  some  of  the  love- 
liest scenes  of  nature ;  and  it  has  oflen  been  matter  of  regret  to  us  that 
the  many  sweet  gems  which  are  scattered  o'er  the  hills  and  in  the 
▼ales,  remain  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eyes  of  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Our  wild  flowers  are  associated  with  the  sweetest  days  of  our  childhood, 
and  our  happy  school-days  too ;  they  are  associated  with  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  of  our  country  ;  and  their  praises  have  been  sung  by 
all  our  country's  poets ;  and  why  is  it  that  they  are  not  brought  to  the 
city  garden,  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  man  of  business  and  he  who 
cannot  wander  in  the  green  fields.  Many  are  they  who  seek  a  remis- 
sion from  care  and  anxiety,  and  bustle,  in  the  calm  and  pleasingly 
silent  retreat  of  a  flower-earden  ;  yet  is  it  not  strange  that  the  very 
flowers  that  are  best  fitted  to  engage  the  mind,  and  leading  it  into  a 
pleasant  mood,  are  utterly  neglected.  Wlldlings  have  a  'power  over 
the  heart  and  the  mind  that  strange  and  foreign  flowers  do  not  have. 
The  sight  of  a  pale  Primrose  carries  one  to  the  green  fields  in  an  in- 
stant ;  and  in  imagination  he  sees  the  fresh  banks  bespeckled  with  the 
bright  blossoms  of  the  sweet  gem ;  and  he  treads  over  again  the  little 
flowery  paths  whicfh  he  used  to  tread  in  childhood  ;  he  gathers  the  same 
Primroses  from  the  same  banks,  with  the  same  light  joyous  heart,  and 
for  a  time  he  is  led  to  forget  the  world  and  its  many  cares,  its  gold  and 
its  gloom ;  and  to  think  of  higher  and  holier  things.  Such  is  the  eflect 
of  our  country's  flowers ;  and,  reader,  if  you  do  love  nature,  say  if  it  is 
not  true  what  we  assert. 

In  these  Notes  on  British  Plants  which  we  have  published,  it  may  be 
observed  that  many  sweet  things  well  adapted  for  rock-work  ornament, 
and  ponds,  &c.j  are  not  treated  of  We  reserve  these  for  future 
Numbers,  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  writing  on  rock-works 
and  rock-plants,  and  we  will  then  notice  all  such,  as  likewise  those  of 
other  countries.  Nor  have  we  meddled  with  the  grasses,  Ferns,  Lyco- 
pods,  nor  mosses,  in  the  present  series.  These  we  likewise  reserve  for 
the  future. 

We  ardently  hope  that  what  we  have  written  may  bring  many  of 
our  wildlings  a  step  nearer  our  homes,  and  that  the  attention  of  our 
readers  may  be  employed  at  the  present  delightful  period  of  the  year, 
in  collecting  such  plants  as  may  suit  their  taste  and  localities,  we  have 
inserted  theie  extended  remarks  in  onr  present  Number. 
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INCREASING  EXOTIC  PLANTS  FROM  CUTTINGS.  \ 

BT  A  OKBXAN  PAOPAOATOB  IN  A  LONDON  NUB8ERT. 

Mr  employment  from  twelve  years  of  age  to  thirty  has  been  solely  in 
propagmtiDg  plants  in  my  own  country,  Belgium,  and  England. 
practiee  b^ng  thus  extensive,  I  take  credit  for  possessing  some  abilities 
in  the  science.  This  induces  me  to  forward  for  insertion  in  the 
Oabiret  some  details  of  my  treatment,  &c.,  and  for  the  present 
Number  some  remarks  on  increasing  by  cuttings  shall  suffice. 

THB  8TBIBING  OF  PLANTS  BT  CUTTINGS. 

When  I  obtain  cuttings  at  a  distance,  I  find  it  in  most  cases  essential 
to  success  to  have  the  ends  whicli  have  been  cut  dipped  in  puddle,  or 
stuck  into  a  portion  of  clay,  for  the  crude  sap  in  the  cutting  is  not  raised 
by  endosmose  but  by  the  process  of  evaporation ;  care  is  therefore 
taken  tliat  the  surfitce  of  the  cut  does  not  become  dry  before  being  put 
in  the  earth,  and  air  get  into  the  lower  end  of  the  vessels,  for  as  soon 
as  this  takes  place  orJy  very  strong  shoots  are  capable  of  drawing  up 
moisture,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  various  philo- 
sophers. The  cuttings  are  therefore  stuck  in  wet  sand,  clay,  &c.,  if 
they  cannot  immediately  be  put  where  they  are  intended  to  remain, 
although  it  is  better  to  avoid  this.  If,  however,  they  are  sucli  as  ought 
to  lie  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  insure  success,  as  some  acacias,  &c.,  it 
is  in  a  damp  place ;  and  the  precaution  is  taken,  if  possible,  to  cut 
them  again  before  planting.  If  the  long-leaved  kinds  be  stuck  in  the 
earth  immediately  after  being  taken  from  the  parent  plant,  the  inner 
bark  will  become  black  in  from  fourteen  days  to  four  weeks,  and  the 
cutting  will  perish. 

This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  in  close  connexion  with  the  form  of 
the  leaves  of  these  plants,  as  those  of  the  acacias  have  very  small 
stomata.  In  their  stead,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
plants,  are  small  dimples,  lined  with  short  hairs,  which  the  Diosmas 
possess.  Now,  as  the  crude  nourishing  matter  is  drawn  up  throuffh 
the  open  wood  in  its  existing  state,  and  received  by  the  cutting,  whil^ 
the  spongioles  of  the  roots  only  imbibe  it  in  a  very  thin  solution,  it 
appears  that  the  above-named  plants,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
formation  of  their  leaves,  cannot  elaborate  in  any  g^reat  quantity  this 
gross  nourishing  matter ;  and  hence  arise  stagnation  of  the  juices,  and 
the  before-mentioned  appearances.  The  good  effect  of  leaving  these 
cuttings  lying,  and  thus  interrupting  the  growing  process,  and  pre- 
venting the  superabundant  rise  of  the  crude  nourishing  matter,  will  be 
apparent ;  and  this  is  the  moro  probable,  as  it  is  usual,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  put  a  piece  of  mould  round  the  cut. 

Cuttings  of  succulent  of  fleshy  plants  also  lie  for  a  time  before 
planting,  and  on  no  account  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  that  the  surfitce  ot 
the  cut  may  be  sufficiently  dried.  They  retain  so  many  watery  par- 
ticles in  their  cellular  tissue  that,  when  this  is  neglected,  the  &ce  of 
the  cut  soon  rots.  The  species  of  the  families  Melocactus,  Echino- 
cactus,  Mammillaria,  Opuntia,  Cereus,  &c.,  have  an  extremely  thick' 
bark,  and  a  firm  epidermis  with  very  few  stomata ;  on  which  account 
the  process  of  evaporation  is  so  slow  th^  the^  remain  alive  ibr  a  loi^ 
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lime  without  receiving  ext^nal  noiirishment.  Tlie  dried  cuttings  of 
the^e  plants,  therefore,  are  generally  planted  in  dry  earth,  and  set  in  a 
bed  or  house  dlled  with  warm  air,  and  are  not  watered  till  they  have 
formed  roots  from  the  nourishing  matter  accumulated  in  themselvei. 
The  roots  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  the  thick  bark,  and  are  produced 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark.  In  some  of  the  Opuntia  and  Cereus 
species,  however,  they  come  out  of  the  bark  at  the  side.  The  other 
succulent  and  fleshy  plants  which  form  side  roots,  such  as  the  Aloe^ 
Haworthia,  Sempervivum^  Mesembiyanthemum,  Grassula,  Plumieriq, 
and  its  congeners,  as  well  as  all  the  Cacti,  are  watered  as  soon  as  they 
are  planted.  Lastly,  plants  with  milky  juice  also  require  similar 
treatment,  as  they  are  equally  liable  to  damp  off. 

As  soon  as  a  part  of  one  of  these  plants  is  cut  off,  the  milky  juice 
exudes  in  great  quantities,  covers  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  cut,  and 
hardens  like  caoutchouc,  by  which  the  vessels  are  all  stopped  up,  and 
the  ascension  of  the  moisture  prevented.  Cuttings  of  Ficus,  and  the 
dry  roots  of  Euphorbia,  are  put  in  water,  where  they  remain  twenty- 
Sour  hours  before  they  are  put  in  the  earth.  The  same  end  is  also 
pittained  when  they  are  put  in  dry  sand  immediately  after  being  cut, 
«nd  afterwards  the  sand  and  the  milky  juice  cleared  away.  Only  the 
succulent  and  very  milky  Euphorbias  must  lie  for  some  time. 

Although  it  is  prov^  by  the  above  that  the  cutting  receives  as 
much  moisture  through  the  face  of  the  cut  as  it  loses  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances by  evaporation,  yet  no  sooner  is  it  placed  in  very  dry  air, 
or  in  a  draught,  or  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  than  a  disproportion 
takes  place  between  them.  When  this  is  the  case,  more  watery  par- 
ticles are  lost  through  evaporation  than  are  raised  in  the  body  of  the 
wood,  which  is  very  easily  perceived  in  fleshy-leaved  plants.  On  thb 
account,  hot-beds  and  houses  prepared  on  purpose  for  propagating  are 
used,  in  which  the  outer  air  is  excluded,  a  moist  temperature  main^ 
tained,  and,  in  very  warm  sunshine,  a  dense  shade  is  given.  Bell- 
glasses  are  placed  over  the  more  diflicult-rooting  cuttings,  to  protect 
them  from  all  external  influences  which  might  destroy  them  before  the 
made  roots.  The  most  proper  form  of  bell-glass  is  that  which  gra- 
dually tapers  from  the  base  to  the  top,  as  from  glasses  of  this  shape 
the  moisture,  which  adheres  to  the  inside  in  the  form  of  drops,  runs 
gradually  off  without  the  dropping  so  injurious  to  cuttings.  This  disr 
advantage  is  found  in  all  other  forms  more  or  less,  such  as  those  that 
are  round  at  the  top,  or  cylindrical,  with  the  top  bluntly  truncated ; 
and  also  in  beer-glasses,  which  are  often  applied  to  this  purpose.  The 
most  unsuitable  glasses,  which  are,  however,  much  used,  are  those 
small  at  the  base,  and  swelling  out  like  a  globe. 

The  enclosed  air  under  the  glasses  will  soon  lose  its  oxygen,  through 
the  respiring  process  of  the  plants  within,  and  also  be  vitiated  by  other 
exhalations ;  and,  if  it  is  not  changed,  it  generates  mould,  and  the 
cuttinffs  lose  their  fresh  appearance.  For  this  reason,  the  glasses,  if 
possible,  should  be  daily  ventilated  and  wiped ;  or,  what  is  still  better, 
as  it  will  entirely  renew  the  air,  dipped  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and 
well  shaken,  so  that  too  many  drops  of  water  may  not  remain  on  the 
glass,  although  they  are  not  so  injurious'  to  the  cuttings.  In  an  exten- 
sive establia^nenty  tim  op«ratiaQ  9e(}iurfs  mmck  ttee^  Mid  tfamefore 
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round  boles,  of  about  from  balf  an  iocb  to  ibree-quarten  of  an  inob 
in  diameter,  are  made  at  the  top  of  the  glasses ;  a  cork  is  put  into  it, 
and  taken  out  or  closed  as  is  required,  and  these  will  prove  very  ser* 
viceable,  if  the  pans  stand  on  a  warm  platform  in  the  hojuses  or  beds 
prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  cuttings  themselves  should  not  be  stuck  too  close  together,  and 
all  the  leaves  should  be  left  on,  which  are  above  the  svAce  of  the 
sand,  soil,  &c.f  which  are  essential  for  elaborating  tlie  absorbed  and 
deposited  nourishment ;  removing  the  lower  leaves  above  the  part  not 
inserted  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  cuttings  of  many  kinds  of 
plants. 

(To  b€  ctnUmuid.) 


CULTURE  OP  GLADIOLUS  IN  THE  OPEN  BORDER. 

BT  META. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  flower  garden  should  be  so  seldom 
ornamented  by  the  introduction  of  Gladiolus  and  other  genera  of  OftpiB 
bulbs.  They  are  certainly  very  splendid  in  such  situations,  and  their 
culture  is  not  attended  by  any  difficulties  which  are  not  easily  sur« 
mounted.  The  Gladiolus  is  a  valuable  ornament  to  the  parterre  during 
the  summer  and  autumnal  months.  Like  most  other  plants  used  for  a 
similar  purpose,  it  admits  of  cultivation  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  thus,  if 
the  bulbs  are  planted  in  pots  during  February  or  Miarch,  and  kept  in  a 
green-house  until  they  have  vegetated,  and  then  remov^  to  a  oool 
frame  until  the  beginning  of  l£iy,  the  plants  may  be  had  in  flower 
early  in  the  summer.  Some  of  the  tender  kinds  require  this  treatmentf 
in  order  to  secure  their  growth  sufl&ciently  early  in  their  season,  to 
produce  flowers.  With  more  hardy  kinds,  as  G.  natalensis,  and  various 
mules  allied  to  it,  this  treatment  may  be  adopted  merely  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  a  few  early  flowers.  These  latter,  if  planted  out  in 
beds  of  prepared  soil  about  the  middle  of  April,  produce  a  succession 
of  beautiful  flowers,  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September. 
The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  an  important  consideration  in  cultivating 
these  plants  successfully;  this  should  be  done  early  in  the  winter 
months,  so  as  to  secure  the  beneficial  action  of  frost.  If  the  soil  is 
very  light,  a  portion  of  turfy  loam  should  be  incorporated  with  it ; 
but  if  stiff  and  cold,  a  portion  should  be  removed  and  replaced  witb  a 
mixture  of  gritty  road  sand  and  peat  earth,  which  should  be  wiiU 
blended  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  natural  soil.  In  either  case 
it  should  be  trenched '  up  one  foot  and  a-)ialf  in  depth,  and  left  as 
roughly  exposed  to  the  weather  as  possible.  A  sindlar  preparation 
should  be  made,  whether  it  is  intended  to  raise  the  plants  in  pots,  and 
afterwards  transplant  them,  or  whether  the  roots  are  placed  at  ooM 
into  the  beds.  Supposing  the  latter  case,  about  the  middle,  or  if  mild 
weather,  the  beginning  of  April,  let  the  beds  be  forked  over,  and 
.marked  out  into  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  about  four  or  five  inches 
deep ;  in  the  bottom  of  this  furrow  place  a  little  clear  sand,  and  then 
place  the  bulbs  at  one  foot  distant  from  each  other ;  around  each  bulb 
a  little  sand  should  be  placed,  and  the  soil  leveUed.   When  the  flower 
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Btems  have  attained  a  foot  or  so  in  height,  they  should  be  carefully 
staked.  Just  before  they  commence  flowering,  if  the  weather  happen 
to  be  dry,  tliey  should  have  a  few  good  waterings,  given  them  in  the 
evenings ;  it  is  somewhat  important  not  to  water  promiscuously,  as 
some  evil  may  result  from  the  water  lodging  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  poured  carefully  on  the  soil  between  the  plants. 
As  soon  as  the  foliage  is  matured,  and  somewhat  decayed,  or  at  least, 
become  well  ripened,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  and  well  dried  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  afterwards  removed  to  an  airy  situation,  free 
from  both  damp  and  frost,  where  they  should  remain  during  the  winter, 
until  wanted  the  following  season.  The  bulbs  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  divided  and  planted  singly,  and  those  only  used  which  are  strong 
enough  to  flower ;  these  are  so  readily  produced,  that  the  small  o£&eU5 
seldom  need  be  retained,  as  they  take  some  time  before  they  have 
strength  enough  to  produce  flowers.  G.  cardinalis  flowers  best  if  left 
imdisturbed,  the  beds  being  well  protected  from  frost.  The  routine 
of  treatment  desirable  for  the  more  tender  kinds  consists  in  potting 
them  early  in  March,  and  keeping  them  either  in  a  greenhouse,  or 
moderately  close  frame  for  a  short  time,  then  removing  them  to  a  cold 
frame  until  the  planting  season  arrives ;  they  should  be  induced  to 
grow  as  freely  as  possible  here,  at  the  same  time  allowing  them  abun- 
dance of  air.  By  the  beginning  of  May,  they  may  be  planted  out,  in 
beds,  prepared  as  already  recommended.  The  genus  is  rather  a  sportive 
one,  and  many  very  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  originated.  When 
this  is  made  an  object,  the  seed  should  be  saved  with  much  care,  as  to 
the  crossing.  It  should  be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
thinly,  in  pans  of  light  soil,  such  as  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mould, 
and  sandy  loam,  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch, 
and  placed  in  a  close  frame,  where  it  will  soon  vegetate.  The  only 
care  the  seedlings  require  is  the  occasional  application  of  a  little  water, 
land  protection  from  the  ravages  of  snails  and  slugs.  When  their 
seasonal  growth  is  completed,  they  should  be  ripened  off  in  the  usual 
manner,  taking  the  precaution  of  not  drying  them  too  much,  as  they 
are  liable  to  perish  when  that  is  the  case :  a  cool  place,  if  dry,  is, 
therefore,  most  suitable  for  them.  In  spring,  they  should  be  mode- 
rately excited  ;  and  when  fairly  started,  they  should  be  transplanted 
into  fresh  pans  or  pots,  in  rather  more  nutritious  soil  than  before. 
^Booourage  them  to  make  as  much  and  as  vigorous  growth  as  possible 
^vtnag  the  season,  and  then  rest  them  as  before.  The  next  season 
many  of  them  will  produce  bloom. 


THE  FUCHSIA  FULGENS,  &c. 

The  addition  of  such  a  beautiful  variety  of  very  distinct  hybrid 
Fuchsias  within  the  last  five  years,  has  tended  to  a  neglect  in  cultivating 
many  of  the  previous  kinds  which  were  held  in  estimation.  I  am  sorry 
that  among  the  number  so  treated,  the  fine  species  F.  fulgens  is  included. 
The  principal  objection  to  it  is,  that  there  is  not  an  equality  in  the  pro- 
portion of  flowers  to  the  foliage,  and  that  in  the  usual  mode  of  manage- 
ment the  plant  assumes  a  coarse  bush»lik^  foon.-  This  objectionable 
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feature  I  have  remedied  by  growing  the  plant  as  a  standard,  the  foliage 
is  not  near  so  large,  and  the  fine  pendant  racemes  of  flowers  are  much 
more  numerous.  In  order  to  grow  it  thus,  in  the  spring  of  1845, 1  had 
a  number  of  tubers,  which  had  been  raised  the  previous  year,  and  in 
February  I  commenced  forcing  them  to  growth,  as  they  required.  I 
re-potted  during  the  entire  following  season,  and  when  side-shoots 
pushed,  I  immediately  rubbed  them  olf,  and  encouraged  the  main  stem^ 
till  it  had  arrived  at.the  desired  height,  in  sundry  instances  from  three 
to  near  five  feet  high.  I  used  rough  turfy  loam  and  well-rotten  dung, 
two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  dung.  When  the  stem  is  high  enough,  I 
allowed  the  side  shoots  to  push,  they  soon  showed  for  bloom,  and  duly 
encouraged,  bloomed  amazingly  beautiful. 

The  heads  of  the  plants  somewhat  varied,  of  course,  as  to  size,  but  in 
several  instances,  they  extended  near  three  feet  across.  They  com- 
menced blooming  early  in  May,  and  continued  so,  in  the  greenhouse,  till 
the  middle  of  October,  and  afterwards  they  were  loaded  with  their 
delicious  frUit.  At  the  prime  period  of  blooming,  during  June  and 
July,  each  plant  had  from  ten  to  fifteen  heads  of  bloom,  and  each 
raceme  had  from  twenty-five  to  forty  flowers.  From  my  practice  with 
this  plant,  as  well  as  with  the  magnificent  F.  corymbiflonu  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  standabd  mode  of  growing  them  is  the  best,  not  only  to 
maice  them  look  handsome-formed  plants,  but  to  bloom  them  in  due  per- 
fection. With  the  above  attention,  I  am  assured  these  noble  speciepy 
with  their  varieties,  will  stand  pre-eminent  objects,  both  in  the  green- 
house and  conservatory,  but  also  during  the  summer  in  the  open  border 
of  the  flower  garden,  and  as  a  central  object  in  a  bed  nothing  looks 
handsomer.  The  plants  I  first  bloomed  in  this  way  I  retain,  keeping, 
them  dry  in  winter,  and  cutting  in  the  shoots  at  spring,  rubbing  off  all 
shoots  not  required  to  form  a  future  head  for  blooming.  Those  turned 
out  of  doors  in  summer,  are  taken  up  at  autumn,  preserved  in  doors 
till  February,  and  grown  as  others  till  May,  when  they  are  re-planted 
out  again. 


THE  LYCHNIS  FULGENS. 

BY  MABT. 

This  very  showy  and  lovely  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  so  well 
known,  or  so  generally  cultivated,  as  its  beauty  deserves ;  and  findufig 
no  other  notice  of  it  in  the  Floricultural  Cabinet,  I  forward  the 
following  observations  on  its  culture,  which  has  admirably  succeeded 
with  me. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  the  seeds  were  sown  in  a  light  rich  soil, 
about  six  in  each  half'-pint  pot,  and  then  placed  in  a  gentle  hot-bed ; 
the  seeds  did  not  germinate  quickly,  and  not  more  than  half  came  up.. 
(I  think  it  does  not  seed  freely,  as  I  see  none  advertised  in  your  various 
lists  for  this  year.)  When  the  young  plants  were  about  three  inches* 
high,  the  pots  were  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  and  the  seedlings 
were  never  disturbed,  as  I  have  found  by  the  experience  of  thepreviuos 
year,  that  they  were  very  impatient  of  removal.  When  th^  seemed 
to  require  it,  the  soil  was  carefully  taken  out  from  the  top  of  the  pot, 
and  replenished  with  a  mixture  of  ooe^third  leam^  one-third  peat,  and 
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one-third  leaf  soil ;  they  were  speringly  supplied  with  water ;  with 
this  method  of  treatment,  they  flowered  beautiAilly  the  following  July. 
After  flowering  they  only  required  sufficient  water  to  enable  them  to 
perfect  their  seed,  and  to  prevent  the  soil  from  baking,  and  then  were 
sufiered  to  subside  into  that  state  of  rest,  which  all  tuberous  roots 
require.  Befote  winter  the  roots  had  grown  considerably,  and  were 
then  repotted  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat,  Md  toe 
pifcrt  leaf  soil ;  they  were  placed  in  a  dry  cool  part  of  the- greenhouse, 
aod  have  now  (February  drd),  sent  out  three  or  four  stems  from  each 
root,  those  from  last  year's  seedlings  being  three  inches  high,  those 
firom  the  previous  year's,  six  Of  eight. 

In  the  summer  of  1836, 1  put  out  into  the  opai  border,  one  or  two 
seedlings  raised  the  previous  spring,  bat  the  transplanting  checked 
their  growth,  and  the  steme  died  down.  The  root  of  one,  however, 
survived,  though  totally  unprotected,  and  flowered  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  thottgh  not  so  flnely  as  those  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  during 
tke  winter,  and  removed  into  the  greenhouse  in  spring. 

Loudon,  in  his  Hortus  Britannicus,  states,  the  Lychnis  Fulgens  to 
be  a  native  of  Siberia,  introduced  into  England  in  1822;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed  hardy  enough  to  be  ranked  amongst  our  border 
plants,  but  its  beauty  will  well  repay  for  a  little  extra  care. 

I  think,  probably,  seeds  sown  in  the  border,  and  protected  by  a  glass 
until  frosts  are  over,  would  succeed,  and  during  the  winter,  some 
manure,  or  coal  ashes  over  the  roots  might  be  sufficient,  but,  as  men- 
tioned before,  one  plant  withstood  the  trying  spring  of  1837,  without 
any  protection  whatever.  Being  a  tuberous  root,  the  best  time  for 
dividing  it  would  be  the  autumn,  or  before  potting  it  for  the  winter. 

I  would  scarcely  believe  the  report  I  received  with  my  seedlings  in 
1836,  that  the  colour  was  equal  to  that  of  Verbena  melindrus,  while 
the  blossom  was  an  inch  across ;  but  this,  far  from  being  an  exaggerated 
description,  was  quite  correct  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  hue,  and  below 
the  truth  as  regards  the  size  of  the  flower,  mine  being  about  two  inches 
across ;  and  when  two  or  diree  were  open  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
almost  too  dazzling  to  look  at  for  long  together. 


PLANTING  FLOWERS  IN  THE  BEDS  OP  THE  FLOWER- 
GARDEN,  LAWN,  <Sbc. 

BT  ▲  MU)IJkMJ>  FIjOWXB  GARDSM£B. 

During  the  four  last  seasons  I  have  adopted  the  following  method  in 
diiqposing  of  flowers  grown  in  masses  in  the  flower-beds,  and  on  the 
lawn  fronting  a  nobleman's  mansion,  and  the  plan  having  been  much 
admired  and  approved,  I  forward  the  particulars  for  the  Cabinet. 

I  first  phmt  my  beds  (which,  for  the  following  method,  are  generally 
of  some  regular  form),  with  some  choice  and  Wutiful  flower ;  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed  I  fix  a  pin,  either  of  iron  or  strong  wood  ;  this  pin 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  vnl  the  exact  height  to  which  the  flowers  that 
form  the  mass  are  expected  to  grow.  Round  the  margin  of  the  bed, 
about  six  inches  from  the  verge,  I  place  other  pins  at  equal  distances 
aoftprding  to  the  aiie  of  the  bed  and  the  flowers  intended  to  be  planted. 
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From  the  centre  pin  to  the  outside  ones,  I  place  wires  In  a  neal 
manner ;  one  is  fixed  from  pin  to  pin  on  the  outside,  bo  that  the  whole, 
when  finished,  resembles  a  wheel.  Both  the  centre  pin  and  the  outside 
ones  are  fixed  very  firm,  to  admit  of  the  wire,  which  is  not  very  strong, 
being  drawn  straight  and  tight.  The  outside  pins  should  not  be  too 
high,  as  the  twiner  intended  to  be  phmti»d  to  run  thereon  is  to  form,  as 
it  were,  an  edging  to  the  whole.  At  each  of  the  outside  pins  I  plant 
my  plants,  the  more  tender  nrts  in  pots ;  these,  as  they  grow,  are  kept 
neatly  tied  to  the  wire,  and  trained  towards  the  centre  pin.  Other 
twiners  or  oHnsbera,  of  a  difierent  kind  from  those  that  ,are  trained 
towards  the  centre,  are  planted  at  intervals,  according  to  their  habits 
or  luxuriant  growth,  round  the  outside  wire,  to  form  the  aforesaid 


The  beauty  and  success  of  this  method  dei>ends  on  the  neatness  with 
which  the  plants  are  trained  to  the  wire,  and  in  their  being  placed  at  a 
proper  height,  so  as  to  mingle,  as  it  were,  their  blossoms  with  thoi^ 
forming  the  mass  of  the  bed.  A  little  taste  is  also  necessary  to  assi- 
milate as  near  as  possible  the  plants  forming  the  mass,  and  those  trains 
to  the  wires,  both  as  regards  size,  and,  as  ^  as  practicable,  shape  too^ 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  manner  in  which  the  following  kinds  are  grouped 
together. 

No.  1.  A  bed  of  Escholtzia  croeea,  with  Convolvulus  major,  on  the 
converging  wires,  and  Clematis  Sieboldii  for  the  margins.  2.  A  bed 
of  Hybrid  Mimuluses,  with  Mannandya  Barclayana  for  the  rays,  imd 
Lophospermum  scandens  for  the  margin.  3.  A  bed  of  Nolaatt 
atriplicifolia,  with  Thunbergia  alata  for  the  rays,  and  Petunia  nyeti- 
giniflora  for  the  margin.  4.  A  bed  of  Streptocarpus  Reiii,  with 
TropsBolum  tricolorum  for  the  rays,  and  Cobsea  scandens  for  the  margin. 
5.  Anagallis  Philipsii  in  a  bed  with  Thunbergia  alata  alba  for  the  rays, 
and  any  of  the  small  growing  Ipomeas  for  the  margin.  6.  Calendrinla 
discolor  for  the  bed,  with  Loaza  aurantiaca  for  the  rays,  and  Rhodochit(m 
volubile  for  the  margin.  7.  A  bed  of  Lobelia  bellidifolia,  with 
lAntana  Sellowii  for  the  rays,  and  Verbena  Tweediana  for  the  margin. 
8.  A  bed  of  Verbena  Melindres,  with  Tropeeolum  Pentaphyllum  fbf 
the  rays,  and  Thunbergia  alata  for  the  margin.  I  have  merely  given 
the  above  list  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  grouping,  and 
which  can  easily  be  multiplied  at  pleasure.  The  plants  I  use  for 
training  on  the  wire  I  always  contrive  to  have  a  good  stock  of,  well 
established  in  pots.  Nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  above  arrange- 
ment can  be  well  imagined  when  done  with  neatness ;  and  the  seasoii 
for  planting  such  beds  having  now  arrived,  it  is  hoped  that  these  re- 
marks may  prove  acceptable. 


BT  ▲  MOBLEMAM's  FLOWSB  GAHDEMEB  for  THB  LAST  TWEMTY  TXABS. 

This  Rose,  in  general,  is  said  to  be  very  shy  of  blooming  perfectly, 
and  to  remedy  this,  various  situations  have  been  recommended ;  some 
have  said,  plant  it  against  a  south  wall ;  others,  give  it  a  northern 
aspect,  under  the  drip  of  some  water-trough,  as  it  requires  a  wet  situ- 
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ation.  All  this  is  quackery  and  nonsense.  The  Yellow  Provence 
Bose  .is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  and  therefore  requires  a  warm 
situation,  a  free  air}'  exposure,  and  rich  soil. 

A  very  old  plant  is  growing  in  front  of  a  low  parapet  wall  in  my 
garden,  in  a  good  loamy  soil  and  free  airy  exposure,  which  is  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  blooms  in  fine  perfection  nearly  eveiy 
season. 

The  Rose  has  very  much  engaged  my  attention  for  several  years,  in 
order  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  evil  of  the  buds  being  injured, 
and  dropping  off,  might  be  avoided,  and  I  am  now  enabled  to  afaie 
that,  if  the  following  treatment  be  pursued,  a  splendid  bloom  may 
c^tainly  and  invariably  be  obtained. 

The  plant  requires  to  have  a  good  loamy  soil,  upon  a  dry  sob- 
gtratum,  moderately  enriched.  It  must  be  planted  against  a  good 
aspected  wall,  either  full  south,  or  as  near  as  circumstances  admit  of 
the  latter. 

The  plant  must  be  trained  as  is  done  to  a  peach-tree,  and  early  in 
summer,  when  the  shoots  are  young,  a  suitable  portion  must  be 
secured  by  the  wall,  as  is  done  to  the  peach,  and  all  others  be  taken 
clean  away. 

As  soon  as  it  is  perceived  the  shoots  have  embryo  buds  upon  thepi, 
a  cover  of  canvas,  or  something  that  will  cause  shade,  must  be  fixed,  so 
as  to  cover  the  entire  plant. 

This  shading  is  essential  to  success.  If  the  covering  is  placed  so  as 
to  keep  the  rains  from  the  border,  recourse  must  be  had  to  watering, 
also  an  occasioned  sprinkling  by  means  of  syringe  must  be  g^ven  over 
the  foliage. 

.  When  the  blooming  is  over  the  shading  is  no  longer  requisite,  and 
its  removal  is  necessary  to  palliate  the  ripening  of  the  shoots  for  next 
year's  supply,  which  is  an  essential  point  to  be  obtained. 

My  first  success  with  blooming  the  rose  successively  was  by  the 
following  circumstance.  A  plant  was  growing  at  the  south  side  of  a 
vase  placed  on  a  pedestal,  around  which  the  branches  were  trained. 
At  the  blooming  season  I  found  all  the  buds  on  the  south  (sunny  side) 
went  off  in  tlie  usual  way,  but  all  that  portion  of  the  plant  which  was 
on  the  shady  side  produced  perfect  bloom  in  perfection. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  obtain  well-ripened  wood,  and 
then  to  give  shade  during  the  period  from  buds  being  formed  to 
blooming.  These  being-  obtained,  success  is  certain.  I  have  a  plant 
which  now  annually  produces  a  profusion  of  fine  flowers  treated  in  the 
manner  above  specified. 

During  the  first  summer  that  I  trained  the  plant  against  the  wall,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  young  shoots  was  produced  ;  in  order  to  assist 
the  shoots  that  had  iiads  upon  them,  I  cut  ofl*  all  others,  which 
amounted  to  three  parts  of  them  ;  so  sudden  a  destitution  caused  all 
the  buds  td  drop  off*,  but  when  the  shoots  are  stripped  off  at  an  early 
stage  this  evil  is  entirely  obviated. 
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CLI ANTHUS  PUNICEUS, 

GROWN  AS  A  STANDARD. 
BT  FLORA. 

Thk  Clianthus  Puniceus  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection, 
both  for  its  beautiful  foliage  and  pendant  racemes  of  red  flowers,  but, 
grown  as  a  standard,  it  far  surpasses  in  beauty  and  elegance  any  plant 
I  have  seen  of  its  kind :  I  shall  mention  a  few  words  regarding  its 
culture  as  a  standard.  Select  cuttings  from  a  plant  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May  or  June ;  the  cuttings  should  not  exceed  foUr  inches  in 
length,  and  taken  from  the  same  year's  growth ;  recollect  that  the 
extreniity  or  point  of  the  cuttings  must  not  be  pinched  off.  After 
making  the  cuttings,  allow  them  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two  before 
potting,  to  dry  some  of  the  superabundant  moisture  from  them,  which 
is  an  advantage  gained  by  the  cuttings  rooting  two  days  sooner.  A 
32-sized  pot  should  be  filleid  with  white  sand,  and  the  cuttings  inserted 
therein  to  the  depth  of  two  or  more  inches  ;  they  will  strike  readily  in 
a  heat  of  70^  or  75°  |  if  they  are  covered  with  a  bell-glass  the 
strike  will  be  more  successful.  Af^er  struck,  they  should  be  potted 
off  separately,  in  thumbs  or  small  sixties,  amongst  a  compost  of  sand, 
leaf,  and  loam,  with  a  little  well-decomposed  cow-dung,  all  well  incor- 
porated together ;  when  potted,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  bottom 
heat  till  they  have  matured  roots  enough  to  support  themselves.  Then 
they  should  be  removed  to  a  more  airy  situation,  either  to  a  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  and  great  care  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
repotting  and  watering,  or  without,  the  plants  will  soon  form  a  sickly, 
stinted  appearance.  For  to  make  good  standards,  all  side-shoots  must 
be  pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  training  the  plant  up  with  a 
clear  stem  to  the  necessary  height  required ;  then,  after  they  have 
attained  the  required  height,  the  tops  should  be  pinched  off ;  and  that 
causes  th^m  to  throw  out  laterals,  and  these  laterals  again  stopped 
makes  them  still  to  throw  out  the  more,  till  at  last  the  plants  attain  a 
most  luxuriant  head,  richly  decorated  with  thick  but  dense  pale  green 
foliage.  When  treated  auer  the  above  method  that  I  liave  laid  down, 
then  planted  out  in  a  conservatory,  amongst  good  rich  mould,  oi^e-half 
fresh  loam,  one-quarter  leaf  mould,  and  one-quarter  decomposed  cow- 
dung,  along  with  a  little  vegetable  mould  and  sand ;  all  these  to  be 
well  incorporated  together,  and  a  pit  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants,  three  feet  square,  by  two  and  a  half  deep,  filling  it  up  with  the 
above  composts,  then  insert  the  plant,  putting  it  about  an  inch  deeper 
than  it  was  in  the  pot ;  then  there  should  be  a  stake  of  durable  wood 
procured  to  hsien  it  to.  When  planted  out  it  grows  more  luxuriant 
than  in  pots,  and  has  always  a  more  healthy  appearance.  .  When  in 
flower,  wnat  can  surpass  it  ?  the  bunches  of  pale  red  flowers  hanging 
the  one  upon  the  other,  out  of  a  dense  thicket,  as  it  may  be  termed.  I 
trust  the  insertion  of  these  remarks  will  tend  to  a  more  general  growth 
of  this  Ane  and  highly  ornamental  plant 
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THE  CULTUEE  OF  ORANGE  TREES. 

BT  A  PBACTITIONER. 

I  HAVE  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject  for  twenty  years,  and 
l^ave  observed  those  engrafted  or  budded  come  sooner  to  a  bearing 
state,  but  are  never  such  healthy  trees  as  the  seedlings.  I  find  I  can 
bring  a  seedling  Orange-tree  into  bearing  in  six  years.  I  have  ob- 
served the  young  seedling  trees  to  put  out  thorns  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf ;  Imd  so  long  as  these  appear  on  the  young  wood  no  fruit  can  be 
looked  for.  As  the  tree  is  in  a  luxuriant  state,  my  method  to  stop 
that  vigorous  growth  is  this  :  mix  half  strong  brown  loam,  half  peat 
or  heath  earth,  mixed  well  togetlier,  with  a  little  gravel,  to  keep  the 
soil  from  binding  to  the  roots ;  have  pots  proportionable  to  the  size  of 
the  tree,  put  them  into  this  soil,  which  I  consider  rather  poor,  but 
keeps  them  in  good  health,  and  in  humble  growth ;  by  this  manage- 
ment they  come  sooner  to  a  bearing  state.  I  keep  them  in  that  soil 
till  I  see  blossom  appearing,  which  may  be  looked  for  when  no  thorns 
push  out  of  the  young  wood ;  afler  that  I  give  them  larger  pots,  then 
take  compost  half  strong  brown  loam,  half  vegetable  mould,  break 
some  bones  small,  mix  some  in  the  compost,  and  put  some  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  which  feeds  the  roots  a  great  length  of  time,  and  drains 
off  superabundant  water.  After  the  fruit  is  set  I  have  observed  the 
decaying  flowers  to  be  in  a  corrupt  state  at  the  base  of  the  fruit,  and 
cause  it  to  drop  off ;  when  the  fruit  is  set,  I  take  all  the  decaying 
flowers  carefully  off.  In  pruning  Orange-trees,  great  care  must 
taken  not  to  shorten  any  young  wood,  as  the  flower  generally  appears 
at  the  extremity,  only  cutting  out  any  cross  useless  wood.  I  have 
known  some  hew  down  their  Orange-trees  every  vear.  By  this  treat- 
ment it  is  impossible  for  their  trees  to  bear  fruit,  for  in  spring  they 
bring  forth  strong  thorny  wood,  and  are  no  nearer  bearing  than  when 
one  year  old.  The  brown  scale  is  very  troublesome  to  Orange-trees, 
and  retards  their  growth,  and  makes  them  have  a  sickly,  unhealthy 
look  ;  if  the  trees  are  not  kept  clean  of  that  insect,  little  good  can  be 
expected  where  they  are.  I  keep  my  trees  perfectly  clear  of  that 
insect  with  three  dressings  in  one  year,  by  taking  soft  soap  half  a 
pound,  flour  of  sulphur  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  nux  vomica  half  an 
ounce,  add  to  these  six  quarts  of  hot  water,  keep  stirring  till  the  soap 
is  dissolved ;  when  cold,  take  a  sponge,  and  wash  every  leaf  on  the 
upper  and  under  sides  ;  three  days  after  I  find  the  insects  all  dead.  I 
take  the  engine  and  throw  pure  water  all  over  them,  which  washes 
all  clean  off ;  the  trees  look  healthy,  and  keep  clean  for  about  tliree 
months.  The  temperature  of  an  Orange-house  should  not  exceed  50° 
or  65'^  in  winter.  In  summer  I  give  the  trees  frequent  artificial  dews, 
by  throwing  water  over  them  with  the  engine,  which,  I  think,  causes 
the  fruit  to  be  thinner  in  the  skin  than  it  would  be  in  a  dry  heat ;  the 
watering  greatly  adds  also  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  the  trees. 
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CINERARIAS. 

These  plants  may  be  grown  either  in  greenhouses  or  pits ;  the  latter  I 
should  recommend  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  proper  compost  to 
grow  them  in  is  formed  of  one  part  turfy  loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one 
part  horse  or  cow  manure ;  this  latter  article  should  be  used  in  a  yerv 
decayed  state ;  add  to  this  a  little  coarse  sand  to  sharpen  the 
Grood  drainage  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  growth  of  these  planta ; 
a  layer  of  broken  crocks,  two  inches  in  thickness,  will  not  be  found  too 
much  for  the  pots  intended  for  blooming  in.  Give  sufficient  air  to 
keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state  without  drawing  the  foliage.  The 
green  fly  is  a  great  enemy  to  this  class  of  flowers,  but  it  may  easily  be 
got  rid  of  by  fumigating  with  tobacco  two  or  three  times  early  in  the 
spring.  When  stock  is  required  of  a  new  variety,  the  sooner  the 
plants  are  headed  down  to  within  one  inch  of  the  pot  the  better ;  they 
will  sooB  make  side  shoots,  which  should  be  carefully  divided  to  let 
every  young  plant  have  a  small  portion  of  root ;  they  will  do  verr 
well  in  the  compost  recommended  for  the  large  plants,  but  will 
require,  in  addition,  a  little  white  sand  worked  in  with  the  soil,  at  the 
root  of  each,  wliich  will  cause  them  to  strike  much  earlier.  They 
may  be  placed  singly  in  thumb-pots,  or  put  four  or  Ave  round  the  edge 
of  a  sixty ;  set  them  in  cold  frames,  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  and 
shade  them  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 

The  properties  which  constitute  a  perfect  Cineraria  for  exhibition 
are  these : — 1st.  The  plant  should  exhibit  a  healthy  appearance,  with 
broad  and  compact  foliage.  2nd.  The  trusses  should  be  large,  round, 
and  close,  without  any  division  between  the  flowers,  and  should  rise 
sufficiently  above  the  foliage  to  form  a  large  globular  head  of  bloom ; 
when  the  branches  project,  and  the  trusses  are  partly  hidden  with 
foliage,  we  consider  it  defective  as  a  show  plant,  drd.  The  petals 
should  be  broad,  firm  in  texture,  and  smooth  on  the  edges,  forming  a 
close,  well-arranged,  circular  flower,  which  must  not  reflex  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  should  measufe  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter. 
4th.  The  colours  ought  to  be  dense,  rich,  and  brilliant,  whether  edged 
varieties  or  se1&.  5th.  The  centre,  or  yellow  disc,  should  be  one- 
quarter  the  diameter  of  the  flower,  and  should  rise  above  the  petals  to 
form  a  beautiful  round  centre,  which  must  resemble  in  shape  half  a 
ball ;  when  this  property  is  perfect,  it  adds  essentially  to  the  beauty  of 
the  plant. 

Descriptive  List  op  Good  Show  Cinerarias. 

Ivery's  Sapphire,  a  compact  and  good  shaped  flower ;  colour,  dark 
rich  blue  self;  petals  broad,  round,  and  smooth  on  the  edges.  Ivery'^ 
Nobilis,  a  large  and  beautiful  shaped  flower ;  colour,  white  grouody 
with  petals  deeply  edged  with  dark  lilac.  Henderson's  Royal  Crimson, 
a  good  shaped  flower;  colour,  a  ricii  crimson  self;  petals  broad,  firm 
in  texture,  and  smooth  on  the  edges.  Ivery's  Brilliant,  fonut  goo4 ) 
colour,  a  dark  rose  self ;  petals  brcMid,  and  of  good  shape.  Henderson's 
Vemalis,  a  good  formed  flower ;  colour,  a  dark  blue  self,  with  a  fiery- 
centre;  petals  broad,  firm,  and  even  on  the  edges.  ivei;y*a  Fairy 
Queen,  a  good  shaped  flower ;  colour,  *a  white  self  |  feUh  brofd, 
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round,  and  smooth  on  the  edges,  and  veiy  compact.  Ivery's  Con- 
queror, form,  good  ;  colour,  a  dark  blue  self ;  petals  of  good  substance, 
and  smooth  on  the  edges.—  Gardeners'  Journal, 

The  following  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the  Chiswick  show  on  May 
the  8th Nobilis,  Beauty  of  Systen,  Desirable,  Pet,  Attraction, 
Prime  Minister,  Maritima,  Standard,  Beauty  of  Wonham,  Defiance, 
Purpurea  elegans,  Royal  Crimson,  Red  Rover,  Vernalis,  Compacta, 
Pride  of  Dorking,  Sapphire,  and  Countess  Zetland. 


\    CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF  FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

RANUNCULUSES. 
BT  OBSEBYEB' 

In  addition  to  the  sorts  I  selected  last  month,  I  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing, for  their  excellence,  without  regard  to  age.  They  will  be 
found  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Fifty  op  the  best  Ranunculuses. 
Selfi. 

OEil  Noir. — ^Very  fine  dark  rich  colour. 
Naxara. — Extra  fine  dark,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
F^te  Nocturne. — Rich  purple,  fine. 
,  Duke  of  Bedford. — Large  fine  formed  crimson. 
Giles's  Eliza. — Very  fine  straw,  extra  form,  super  variety. 
Costar's  Apollo. — Very  fine  dark,  rather  coarse  in  petal. 
Tyso's  Laureate. — Very  fine  pure  yellow. 
Comtesse  Plaisance. — Very  fine  yellow,  good  form. 
Les  Vos. — Dark  purple,  very  fine. 

Rosa  Montana. — Superior  bright  rosy  crimson,  excellent  form. 

Tyso's  Nivis. — Fine  white. 

Costar's  Tippoo  Saib. — Rich  dark. 

Condorcet. — Fine  pure  purple. 

Bouquet  Sanspareil. — I)ark  olive,  very  fine. 

SpoUy  Striped^  and  Edged  Flowers. 
Flavimorus. — Cream,  with  purple  edge,  very  fine. 
Tyso's  Victoria. — Clear  white,  with  crimson  edge,  very  fine.  _ 
Aust's  Henrietta. — White,  crimson  edge,  good  shape,  very  fine. 
Horatio. — ^Yellow  edged,  fine,  free  bloomer,  not  quite  a  pate 
ground. 

Tyso's  Herbert. — ^Yellow,  with  red  edge,  very  fine. 
Temeraire.— -White,  red  striped,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
Lightbody's  William  Penn.  --White,  with  purple  edge,  very  fine  and 
strongly  marked. 

Melanges  des  Beautes.— Red  and  yellow  striped,  an  excellent  old 
flower. 

Tyso's  Alexis. — ^Yellow  spotted,  extra  fine,  good  form. 

Tjrso's  Attractor.— White,  with  piirple  edge,  large,  very  fine.  ' 
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£ilgour*s  Queen  Victoria. — Cream,  crimson  edged,  large  and  extra 
fine. 

Costar's  Coronation. — Buff,  pink  mottled,  very  fine. 
Grand  Monarque. — Yellow  edeed,  fine,  petal  rather  loose. 
Aust's  Nonsuch. — White,  purple  edged,  distinct,  very  fine. 
Tyso's  Felix. — Buff,  with  distinct  spot,  extra  fine. 
Lightbody's  No  Mistake. — Cream,  purple  edged,  stropg  marking, 
very  fine. 

Dr.  Franklin. — Fine  clear  white,  with  purple  edge,  very  fine. 
Tyso's  Edgar. — Yellow,  coffee  edged,  excellent  S>rm,  extra  fine. 
Quentin  Durward. — Yellow  edged,  very  fine  colours,  rather  thin.  ^ 
Tyso's  Delectus. — Yellow,  red  edged,  very  fine. 
Lightbody's  Rob  Roy. — Cream,  crimson  edge,  very  fine. 
Inibert. — ^Yellow,  with  faint  brown  spot,  very  good. 
Tyso's  Flaminius. — Yellow,  with  dark  spot,  extra,  one  of  the  best  of 
its  class. 

Herald. — White,  with  crimson  edge,  very  fine,  excellent  sliape,  high 
crown. 

Tyso's  Creon. — ^Buff,  dark  edging,  very  fine. 

Glacia. — Yellow  mottled,  large,  and  very  fine. 

Paxos. — White,  with  deep  purple  edge,  extra  fine. ' 

Biddal's  Duke  of  Wellington. — Yellow,  delicate  edged,  very  fine. 

Macrobius. — White,  spotted,  very  fine. 

Lightbody's  Eudymion. — White,  with  delicate  rose  edging,  very 
good. 

Tyso's  Premium. — ^White,  purple  spot,  very  fine,  hig^  crown. 
Aust's  Queen  Victoria. — White  with  delicate  edging,  very  fine. 
Saladin. — ^Fine  yellow,  with  fiunt  spot. 
Sophia,  or  Ma  Delice. — Cream,  with  rose  edge,  very  good. 
Tyso's  Yendome. — Cream,  with  dark  purple  edge,  extra  fine,  rather 
sportive. 

Waterstone's  Epirus.— Yellow,  spotted,  very  fine. 


REMARKS  ON  INCREASING  PLANTS  BY  INARCHING 
AND  LAYERING. 

BT  ▲  FRACTITIONXB. 

TuEBE  are  many  of  the  most  splendid  flowering  stove,  gpreenhouse,  and 
hardy  shrubs,  which  are  only  to  be  propagated  but  by  the  methods  of 
either  Inarching  or  Laying  them,  or  if  they  can  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings they  seldom  grow  in  a  healthy  condition  afterwards.  But  a 
weakly  growing  species  inserted  upon  the  stock  of  a  free-growing  kind 
will  cause  it  to  bloom  far  more  profusely  and  vigorously ;  an  addi* 
tional  advantage  too  is  afforded  by  being  enabled  to  obtain  a  plailt«f 
considerable  size  in  a  short  time.  I  have,  therefore,  drawn  up  some 
practical  observations  upon  the  method  which  I  have  pursued  most 
successfully  for  twelve  years.  . . 

Inarching  is  a  species  of  grafting  differing  from  it  in  these  par- 
ticulars, that,  whereas  in  grafting  the  scion  is  at  once  totally  separated 
from  its  parent  plant,  and  the  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  dear^c^  before 
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the  splicing  takes  place,  here,  on  the  contrary,  neither  the  scion  is 
separated  from  its  parent,  nor  the  head  of  the  stock  cut  away,  until 
the  union  becomes  so  far  complete  that  the  first  is  unnecessary  and  the 
latter  injurious.  It  is,  in  consequence,  much  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon grafting,  for  evergreens  in  particular :  it  is  principally  practised 
as  the  best  means  of  multiplying  all  the  double  varieties  of  Camellia 
and  plants  of  similar  habits,  because  their  strong  leaves,  if  only  for  a 
few  days  deprived  of  their  regular  support  by  being  cut  clear  from  the 
mother  stock,  if  not  covered  closely  with  a  glass,  will  be  certain  to 
wither  and  fall  off,  after  which  there  will  be  but  very  slender  chance 
of  the  scion's  completing  an  union  :  it  is  performed  as  follows : — 

Having  provided  a  stock,  which  should  always  be  some  of  the 
coarser  hee  kinds,  of  the  same  genus  of  plants,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  shoot  which  is  intended  for  inarching,  cut  a  thin  slip, 
ftom  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  about  one  third  or  something  better 
of  the  whole  thickness,  smoothly  off  from  each  of  them,  in  the  clearest 
part  of  the  stem,  with  a  small  sharp  knife  (a  most  necessary  instru- 
ment for  this  business)  ;  the  bark  of  each  must  then  be  fitted  together 
in  the  most  exact  manner,  at  least  on  one  side,  and  tied  perfectly  ti^ht 
with  good  matting ;  they  must  be  clayed  in  the  same  manner  as  grans ; 
and,  as  being  within  doors  in  a  warm  house  will  occasion  the  clay  to 
become  over-dry  and  liable  to  crack,  they  should,  at  least  in  dry  weather, 
receive  two  or  three  times  a  week  some  water  from  the  rose  of  a  water- 
pot,  or  by  means  of  a  syringe,  to  preserve  it  in  a  proper  moist  state, 
observing  to  do  it  in  the  evening  lest  the  leaves  should  get  scorched 
by  the  rayb  of  the  sun :  a  little  moss  tied  neatly  round  each  ball  of 
clay- will  prevent  the  water  being  so  frequently  necessary,  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  desirable.  Eight  or  ten  weeks  will,  in  general,  be 
found  sufficient  time  for  them  to  unite ;  at  all  events,  by  that  time, 
•I  think,  they  may  be  partially  separated  from  the  parent  plant  by  cut- 
ting the  inarched  roots  better  than  half  way  through  ;  and  if,  on  trial, 
they  are  found  to  be  united,  and  bear  that  operation  well,  they  may  in 
a  few  days  afterwards  be  entirely  cut  off  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  house,  where  they  must  be  kept  moderately  syringed  as  before, 
and  some  additional  shade  given,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
for  two  or  three  weeks ;  during  which  time  they  may  be  untied,  and 
the  top  of  the  stock  cut  off  in  a  neat  manner,  and  also  any  unnecessary 
part  of  the  bottom  of  thie  scion  that  may  remain  :  let  a  little  clay  be 
again  applied,  that  these  fresh  wounds  may  have  sufficient  time  to 
become  properly  healed,  which  will  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  In 
this  manner  have  I  succeeded  with  Myrtus  Pimento,  and  other  plants 
allied  to  it,  which  are  particularly  difficult  to  strike  or  propagate  by 
aiiy  other  means  on  the  conmion  JHyrtle  with  tolerable  success,  and 
bUk)  many  other  plants  of  the  same  description  upon  their  kind. 

In  laying,  choice  should  be  made  of  the  young  tender  shoots  of  the 
present  year,  the  soft  bark  of  which  will  sooner  form  a  callosity  and 
produce  roots  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  year's  growth.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  to  observe,  whether  the  plant  intended  to  be 
layed  is  of  a  brittle  nature  or  not ;  for,  if  it  is,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  shoots  be  p^;ged  gently  down  to  the  surfiu^e  previous  to 
laying,.and  thus  left  until  their  tops  naturally  acquire  a  perpendicular 
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direction,  which  they  will  do  in  a  few  days ;  without  this  precaution 
it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  tongue  them  without  cracking,  or 
breaking  them  off,  but  if  treated  in  this  manner  the  most  brittle  may 
be  layedf  without  (kuiger. 

By  tongueing  is  meant,  the  operation  of  cutting  a  small  longitu- 
dinal scalp,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  heel 
or  bend  which  is  to  be  inserted  into  the  earth ;  about  one- third  of  it 
should  be  cut  off  in  a  transverse  direction,  it  being  so  placed  that  the 
transTcrse  cut  may  be  immediately  on  or  below  the  joint ;  but  by  no 
means  is  the  whole  of  it  to  be  cut  away,  as  practised  by  some,  it  being 
the  part  which,  in  most  instances,  produces  the  first  fibres.  Having 
the  layer  thus  prepared,  the  earth  must  be  opened  with  the  hand  about 
thi^  or  four  inches  deep,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  shoot,  into  which 
opening  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  a  little  fresh  loam  or  sand  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  the  layer,  which  should  be  fixed  therein  at 
least  three  inches  under  the  sur&ce ;  the  tongue  should  be  gently 
twisted  sideways  so  a6  to  prevent  its  resting  within  the  heel  or  bend, 
and  the  mould  immediately  closed  tight  over  it.  As  many  layers  as 
are  wanted  being  thus  made,  let  the  whole  have  a  moderate  watering 
to  settle  the  mould,  and  be  set  or  plunged  in  a  good  growing  heat,  as 
it  is  of  con^derable  importance  to  keep  the  parent  plant  in  a  free 
thriving  state. 

There  are  many  plants  which  produce  roots  so  freely  that  should  a 
branch  even  touch  the  surface  of  the  ground  they  strike  almost  imme- 
diately :  these  every  gardener  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  by 
their  natural  efforts,  and,  therefore,  will  find  it  sufficient  for  their 
increase  merely  to  insert  them  in  the  mouldy  noting,  however,  that  a 
slight  twist  on  the  part  inserted  will  considerably  promote  their 
rooting. 

It  b  a  conclusion  drawn  from  several  experiments  that  the  layer, 
which  is  inserted  to  a  proper  depth,  roots  sooner  and  better  than  that 
which  is  layed  nearer  the  surface  ;  the  self-evident  reason  of  which  id, 
that  the  deeper  they  are  the  air  is  better  excluded,  and  there  is  a  more 
regular  degree  of  moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  fibres, 
when  they  make  their  appearance.  I  must  also  observe,  that  no  part 
of  the  shoot  should,  on  any  pretence,  be  covered  with  the  mould, 
except  that  which  is  meant  to  produce  roots,  as  the  covering  of  the 
whole  renders  it  extremely  liable  to  rot ;  therefore,  if  any  particularly 
tender  plant  should  happen  to  be  thus  treated,  it  would  evidently 
endanger  the  whole  stool.  This  may  seem  an  unnecessary  observation 
to  some ;  but  I  can  assure  such,  that  I  have  seen  layers  made  by 
people,  who  thought  themselves  extremely  clever,  where  none  of  the 
parent  stool  were  left  in  sight,  except  the  tops  of  each  individual 
layer :  what  was  the  consequence  ?  in  a  few  months  one-half  at  least  Of 
the  stoob  were  without  the  least  spark  of  life  remaining,  and  of  the 
rest,  which  were  so  fortunate  as  to  survive,  perhaps  not  one-tenth  df 
the  shoots  layed  produced  plants. 
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GENERAL  TREATMENT  OF  STOVE  AMARYLLIDS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Regent's  Park  Gardeners'  Society,  Mr. 
Appleby  read  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  thb  interesting  tribe  of  plants, 
touching  upon  theur  habitation,  the  soil,  potting,  summer  and  winter 
treatment,  watering,  and  propagation.  The  best  situated  he  considered 
to  be  a  span-roofed  low  house,  at  an  angle  of  50^,  running  north  and 
south,  with  a  walk  down  the  centre,  the  stage  to  be  so  near  the  glass 
as.  that  the  plants,  when  fully  grown,  may  he  eighteen  inches  from  it. 
The  house  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  them,  especially  in  the  growing 
and  flowering  season.  The  young  bulbs  might  be  grown  in  pits, 
plunged  in  tan,  and  heated  by  dung  linings.  The  compost  should  be 
strong  yellow  turfy  loam,  with  one- fourth  of  leaf-mould  or  well-decayed 
dung,  adding  a  little  sand  ;  also  charcoal  in  a  rough  state,  mixing  the 
whole  without  sifting.  In  pottit^  the  drainage  must  be  perfect,  regu- 
lating the  quantity  according  to  the  size  of  the  bulb  and  pot,  giving 
the  largest  two  inches,  and  the  smallest  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  of 
draining  material.  The  potting  season  is  when  the  bulbs  begin  to 
grow,  which  is  generally  about  March.  In  repotting,  gently  shake  off 
the  old  soil,  remove  all  dead  roots,  and  work  in  the  fre^  soil  carefully 
without  breaking  a  root,  leave  the  bulb  half  covered,  and  give  the  pot 
a  rap  or  two  on  the  bench  to  settle  the  soil ;  flnbh  with  a  gentle 
watering,  and  they  may  then  be  started.  The  summer  treatment  may 
commence  at  a  heat  from  55°  to  60°  by  day,  and  from  50°  to  55°  by 
night,  and  by  the  time  the  foliage  is  fuUy  expanded  the  heat  must  be 
from  70°  to  75°  by  day  and  63  at  night ;  maintaining  a  moist  heat 
until  the  bulb  is  nearly  matured,  when  it  must  be  gradually  and  at 
last  wholly  withheld.  Give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  resting  season  approaches.  If  annoyed  with  insects,  fumi- 
gate for  aphides,  wash  with  a  mixture  of  soap,  sulphur,  and  tobacco- 
water  for  white  scale,  applying  it  with  a  soft  brush ;  and  this  also  kills 
the  red  spider  and  thrips:  for  the  mealy  bug,  wash  with  spirits  of 
wine ;  and  for  worms,  water  with  soot  and  lime-water.  In  the  winter 
treatment,  the  temperature  must  be  reduced  to  not  lower  than  40°,  nor 
higher  than  50°,  and  give  no  water.  In  regard  to  water,  use  none 
until  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  then  at  long  intervals.  As  the 
flower-spathes  and  leaves  progress  it  must  be  increased,  and  be  sure 
that  the  ball  is  wet  through :  to  prove  this,  it  is  well  to  turn  out  one  or 
more,  carefully,  of  those  which  appear  the  dryest,  and  be  regulated  by 
their  state.  To  induce  and  secure  the  increase  of  the  bulb,  the  broad 
and  healthful  foliage,  and  have  the  flowers  in  perfection,  water  when 
the  leaves  are  about  their  full  size,  every  third  time  with  liquid 
manure,  and  syringe  the  foliage  occasionally.  In  regard  to  propaga- 
tion, to  have  them  from  seed,  artificial  fertilisation  is  necessary,  at 
which  period  give  a  high  and  moist  temperature,  air  freely,  and  expose 
fully  to  the  sun.  Sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  pans ;  wherever  it  is  ripe, 
watch  carefully,  and  see  that  the  seedlings  do  not  suffer  from  damp  ; 
when  the  leaves  are  an  inch  in  length,  pot  them  off  three  and  four  in  a 
pot,  in  a  lightish  compost ;  keep  them  in  a  close  heat  until  they  become 
established,  and  every  stimulant  must  be  applied  so  as  to  have  the 
bulbs  large  before  winter.    Then  they  must  rest,  and  have  no  water 
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until  spring,  when  they  may  be  potted  into  single  pots,  sliifted  twice  in 
6a|nmery  and  treated  as  before  ;  they  will  flower  the  following  season. 
The  other  mode  of  increase  is  by  offsets,  which  should  be  potted  accord- 
ing to  their  size,  and  treated  as  seedlings.  Scarce  varieties,  and  bad 
producers  of  offsets,  may  be  increased  thus : — Cut  off  the  bottom  of  the 
bulb,  lay  it  in  the  sun  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  order  to  dry  up  the  juices ; 
then  take  a  pot  a  little  larger  than  the  bulb,  fill  it  half  full  of  compost, 
and  the  other  half  with  damp  silver  sand,  into  which  press  the  cut 
bulb  gently,  place  it  on  a  shaded  shelf,  and  just  give  as  much  water 
as  will  keep  it  from  shrinking.  From  a  single  bulb  of  Ismene  calathina 
so  treated,  Mr.  Appleby  stated  he  had  raised  20  bulbs. 
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AMATEUR  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

May  25.— The  fourth  annual  exhibition  took  place  at  the  Horns' 
Tavern,  Kennington,  Loudon,  and  was  Very  attractive.  Sixteen  stands 
were  placed  for  competition,  and  the  tables  were  decorated  by  a  vast 
number  of  flowers  contributed  by  members.  The  Tulips  generally 
were  distinguished  for  brilliancy  of  colour,  particularly  the  stands  from 
Wymondham,  Harrow,  Staines,  Dulwich,  and  Sydenham.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Wilson,  for  Dickson's 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Triumph  Royal,  David,  Holmes'  King,  Aber- 
crombie.  Cerise  belle  forme,  Claudiana,  Alexander  Magnus,  and 
Rising  Sun.  2nd.  To  Mr.  Middlecott,  for  Lord  John  Russell,  Roi  do 
Siam,  Camuse,  Platoff,  Holmes'  King,  Triumph  Royal,  Bizarre  broke 
1836,  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Walworth.  3rd.  To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jephr 
son,  for  Claudiana,  Alcon,  Triumph  Royal,  Maltre  Partout,  Dickson's 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Polyphemus,  Mentor,  Lachesis,  and  Sanders' 
Vivid.  4th.  To  Mr.  Bancks,  for  Platoff,  La  Belle  Negresse,  Cafo, 
Hughes'  D.E.,  Rose  Aglaia,  Grotius,  Mentor,  Optimus,  and  Triumph 
Royal.  Seedling  prizes  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Holmes,  for  a  new 
bizarre,  of  novel  character,  and  a  new  byblomen.  Bulbs  of  the  undei^ 
mentioned  flowers  are  to  be  presented  as  extra  prizes:— To  the  first 
stand,  Victoria  Regina,  by  Mr.  Groom ;  to  the  second,  Pandora,  by 
Mr.  Goldham ;  and  to  the  third  and  fourth,  Lalla  Rookh,  by  Mr. 
Holmes.  Blooms  of  Victoria  Regina  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Groom, 
and  attracted  much  attention. 
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May  26. — The  display  of  Tulips  at  this  meeting  exceeded  every  exhi« 
bition  of  the  kind  we  had  previously  seen ;  they  were  in  perfect  condition. 
Li  the  Class  for  Amateurs,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  Hunt,  Esq., 
whose  stand  contained  Lawrence's  Fabius,  Vestris,  Captain  White,  Tri- 
umph Royal,  Holmes'  King,  Cerise  k  belle  forme.  Bates'  Twenty-four, 
Catalini,  Lord  Stanley,  Ulysses,  Violet  Quarto,  and  Strong's  King.  To 
J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  Antilopides  (?), 
Triumph  Royal,  Cleopatra,  Aglaia,  Bauenivilde  (?))  Polyphemusy 
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Musidora,  Platoff,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Fleur  de  dame,  Roi  de  Siam, 
and  Lavinia.  The  3rd  prize  was  given  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R. 
Wilson  for  Abercrombie,  Unknown,  David  pourpre,  Triumph  Royal, 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Dark  Cid,  King,  Princess  des  Asturias,  Rising 
Sun,  Vivid,  Alexandier  Magnus,  and  Cerise  k  belle  forme.  In  the  Nur- 
seryman's Class  the  1st  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton, 
fbr  Polyphemus,  Clark's  Pandora,  Roi  de  Navarre,  C'atalini,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  Roi  de  Siam,  Madame  Yestris,  Howard's  Byblcemen, 
Rose  Astonishing,  Gloria  Mundi.  Messrs.  Norman  of  Woolwich,  ob- 
tained the  2nd  prize  for  Dickson's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Cerise  k  belle  forme,  Aglaia,  Norman's  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Blomfield, 
Royal  Albert,  Princess  Charlotte,  Cenotaph,  Camuse,  Roi  de  Siam, 
Triumph  Royal,  and  TAmbassadeur  d'Hollande.  The  3rd  prize  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  Kennington,  Seedling  171,  Polyphemus,  Barius,  180,  Maitre 
partout,  Triumph  Royal,  A.  6.  E.  179,  Belle  Actrice,  176,  178,  and 
Red  Bizarre.  Several  other  stands  were  exhibited,  and  an  extra  prize 
was  given  to  Mr.  Willmer  for  a  stand  containing  50  blooms.  There 
was  a  fine  show  of  Pansies,  both  from  Amateurs  and  Nurserymen.  Li 
the  former  Class,  for  24  blooms,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
Wycombe,  for  Constellation,  Mary  Jane,  Lady  Sale,  Exquisite,  Presi- 
dent, Pizarro,  Model  of  Perfection,  Baroness  Wenman,  Curion,  Ekilipse, 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  Virgil,  Rainbow,  Montana,  Middleton,  Field 
Marshal,  Isabella,  Fanny,  Seedling  Nereus,  Wonderful  Seedling,  and 
Prince  of  Wales ;  2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Enfield,  for  Rainbow, 
Miss  Stainforth,  Seedling  Mary  Jane,  Conquering  Hero,  Purple  Per- 
fection, Tom  Pinch,  Juno,  Virgil,  Euclid,  Isabella,  Optimus,  Beauty 
of  Aylesbury,  Regulator,  Annette,  Excellent,  Hero,  Bride  of  Abydos, 
Hooper's  Yellow,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Dido,  Pytho,  and  Mulberry ; 
3rd  prize  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  Enfield  ;  4th  prize  to  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Croydon  ; 
and  5th  prize  to  Mr.  Over.  In  the  Nurseryman's  Class,  for  36  blooms, 
Mr.  Turner  1st  prize ;  his  stand  contained  Bohemian  Girl,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Unit,  Rainbow,  Nonsuch,  Duchess  of  Rutlsind,  Pizarro, 
Mary  Jane,  Dr.  Wolff,  Eliza,  Great  Britain,  Attraction,  Caractacus, 
Sulphurea  elegans.  One  in  the  Ring,  Queen  of  Tyre,  Turner's  Re- 
liance, Juno,  Exquisite,  Lady  Sale,  Arcthusa,  Titian,  Diamond,  Star, 
Turner's  Potentate,  Lord  Hardinge,  Hamlet,  Chalvey  Rival,  Optimus, 
Turner's  Achilles  and  Othello,  Elizabeth,  Companion,  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
Grand  Duke,  and  Shakespeare ;  2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Bragg,  for  Model  of 
Perfection,  Field  Marshal,  Optimus,  Diamond,  Companion,  Mary 
Jane,  Rainbow,  Regulator,  Perseus,  Lady  Sale,  Duchess  of  ' Rutland, 
Attraction,  Isabella,  Eclipse,  Exquisite,  Constellation,  Curion,  Excel- 
lent, Lord  Hardinge,  Black  Bess,  Joan  of  Arc,  Dazzle,  Great  Britain, 
Pizarro,  Duke  of  York,  Virgil,  White  Sergeant,  Seedling  Eliza,  Seed- 
ling Goliath,  Arethusa,  Hamlet,  Euclid,  and  Seedling  Dulcifor  ;  3rd 
prize  to  Messrs.  Cutter  and  Co.,  of  Slough.  In  Pelargoniums  (Ama- 
teurs Class),  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Pimlico,  received  the  1st  prize  for 
'Nestor,  Aurora,  Madeline,  Sarah,  Sylph,  Akhbar,  Mogul,  and  Sun- 
rise ;  2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Coysh,  for  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Matilda,  Pluto, 
'Hebe,  Phillis,  Pulchdlum,  Enchantress,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  3rd  prize, 
to  Mr.  Moseley.  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  for  12  varieties  in  1 1-inch 
pots,  Mr,  Gaines  showed  Duke  of  Cornwall^  Emma,  Coquette,^ Erectum, 
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Queen  of  BourboM,  Alba  stiperba,  Priory  Queen,  Lady  Sale,  Rising 
Sun,  Enchantresf,  and  Matilda. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETT,  RJ^OENT-STREET. 

JwM  1. — At  this  meeting  sereral  remarkable  plants  were  produced, 
more  especially  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  who  sent 
their  Rhododendron  Javanieum,  a  new  species  from  the  mountains  of 
Java,  extremely  handsome,  both  as  respects  the  beauty  of  its  foliage, 
and  the  ffreat  brilliancy  of  its  orange-red  blossoms.  This  was  the  im- 
ported plant,  small  and  weak  from  travelling,  and  though  beautiful  in 
its  present  state,  much  inferior  to  the  native  specimens,  and  certainly 
equally  inferior  to  what  we  may  yet  expect  it  to  become.  It  will  pos- 
sibly prove  about  as  hardy  as  a  Chinese  Azalea,  and  promises  to  be  a 
great  acquisition,  as  well  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  merit  as  for 
the  purposes  of  hybridisation.  The  same  nurserymen  also  sent  a 
BrowalUa — a  shrub  some  2^  feet  in  height,  quite  new,  covered  with 
small  shining  leaves  and  round  orange-coloured  flowers,  about  as  large 
as  a  shilling,  forming  an  extremely  gay-looking  bush,  with  which  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  at  all  comparable.  Associated  with  it  was 
likewise  a  new  Fuchsia  from  Peru,  resembling  Corymbiflora  in  habit, 
but  producing  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  long  violet-tinged, 
rosy -pink  apetalous  flowers,  green  at  the  ends.  Also  a  small  specimen 
of  Lysionotus  longiflorus(?)  an  ^Eschynanthus-like  plant,  having  four 
long  otange-coloured  flowers  in  a  cluster,  giving,  however,  little  idea 
of  the  beauty  to  which  we  may  expect  the  plant  to  attain  when  well 
grown  ;  for,  in  a  dried  specimen  which  was  exhibited,  instead  of  four, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  flfleen  flowers  in  a  cluster.  In  the  same 
collection  were,  moreover,  Scutellaria  incarnata,  a  purple-flowered 
species ;  and  a  Dendrobium  certainly  new ;  but  about  which,  in  its 
present  state,  nothing  decided  could  be  said.  A  certificate  was  awarded 
for  the  Fuchsia,  and  two  large  silver  medals,  one  for  tlie  Rhododendron 
Javanieum,  the  other  for  the  Browallia.  Of  Orchids,  a  nice  col- 
lection was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  in  which  were 
five  species  of  the  charming  genus  Aerides ;  three  Saccolabiums ; 
Vanda  lamellata,  and  a  variety  of  Roxburghii ;  Oncidiunl  roseum ; 
Cyrtochilum  filipes ;  a  spotless  variety  of  Dendrobium  san^inolentem ; 
Epidendrum  patens ;  Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  its  variety  Aurantia ;  to- 
gether with  the  clear  yellow-lipped  Oncidium  bifolium ;  Brassia  ver- 
rucosa ;  and  brachiata :  a  large  silver  medal  was  awarded.  From  Mr. 
Catleugh,  of  Chelsea,  were  Clerodendron  splendens,  well -grown  and 
flower^ ;  Torenia  asiatica,  small,  but  charmingly  bloomed  ;  Gardenia 
radicans ;  a  red  variety  of  Epipfiyllum  speciosum,  larger  and  much 
handsomer  than   the  species;   a  neat-looking  seedling  Cineraria 

Tricolor/*  and  Azalea  "  Catleughii,"  a  variety  of  good  form  and 
colour.  A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  the  Clerodendron  and 
Torenia.  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine  Apple- place,  sent  a  variety  of 
Campylia  holosericea  called  elegans,  a  Bossisea,  Chironia  glutinosa, 
and  Erica  sindiyana,  apparently  a  free-growing  variety  in  thfc  way  of 
hiemalis.  J.  Allnutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  sent  Azalea  fulgens  •  and 
from  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Batterm,  was  a  very  pretty  ikncy  PeWgonium 
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named  Jenny  Lind,  for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded.  S.  G.  G. 
Ses^er,  of  Foole,  sent  two  Dendrobiums  resembling  D.  cucullatum 
and  D.  nitidmn  ;  and  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  of  Stratford  Green,  blooms 
of  a  new  Stanhopea,  and  a  variety  of  Aerides  crispum.  From  Mr. 
Glendinning,  of  Cbiswick  Nursery,  was  the  stately  Gardenia  Stan- 
leyana,  and  the  pretty  blue-flowered  Heliophila  tri6da.  Some  garden 
syringes  were  exhibited,  of  which  one  from  Mr.  Biertumpfel,  of 
Albany-street,  Regent's  Park,  deserves  mention,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  It  was  made  of  hard  white  metal.  Ornamental  garden- 
pots  were  shown  by  Mr.  Goode,  of  South  Audley-street,  Grosvenor- 
square.  From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were  five  species  of  £pi- 
dendrum,  four  Oncidiums,  Cattleya  Mossiae,  Brassia  verrucosa,  Barkeria 
spectabilis,  thriving  well  on  a  block ;  a  good  Aerides  crispum,  and 
Acanthopbippium  bicolor.  Also  Mr.  Fortune's  Lysimachia  Candida, 
his  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  a  handsome  white-flowered  green- 
house plant,  Indigofera  decora,  and  Campanula  nobilis.  Along  with 
these  were  also  Heliophila  triflda,  Cereus  crenatus,  a  white-flowered 
species  rivalling  in  beauty  the  night-blowing  Cereus ;  a  fine  mass  of 
Lilium  longiflorum,  the  bright  red-flowered  Scutellaria  coccinea,  Rho- 
danthe  Manglesii,  Mussaenda  frondosa,  Statice  mucronata,  Lindleya 
mespiloides,  and  six  Mammillarias. 


ON  FUCHSIA  FLOWERS  NOT  EXPANDING. 
BT  MB.  A.  rrrE,  of  emkbuboh. 

Being  a  long  subscriber  to  the  Fix>ricultubal  Cabinet,  I  hope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  few  lines  in  it,  to  detail  the  misfortune 
under  which  myself  and  others  sufier,  and  to  solicit  information,  by  a 
remedy  being  described  by  some  reader. 

I  am  an  ardent  ddmirer  of  the  beautiful  tribe  of  Fuchsias,  and, 
along  with  some  of  my  friends,  amateur  growers  of  them,  possess  a  fine 
collection.  Not  being  fiivoured  with  all  the  advantages  for  growing 
tliem  vigorously  in  the  City  that  other  situations  admit,  the  plants  do 
not  bloom  as  is  desirable.  The  plants  generally  are  freely  furnished 
with  flower-buds,  but  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  ever  expand  fully, 
but  drop  off*  at  a  previous  state.  Some  of  those  flowers  that  do  partially 
open  only  burst  at  one  side,  exhibiting  a  portion  of  the  petals,  but  are 
destitute  of  pistil  and  stamens.  The  buds  appear  to  he  coated  over 
with  a  glutinous  matter,  which  binds  the  petals,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
proper  expansion  of  the  flower,  and  hence  the  bursting  of  the  side 
arises  by  force  of  the  increased  size.  I  cannot  discover  from  whence 
the  glutinous  matter  arises,  nor  why  the  buds  thus  prematurely  drop 
ofl*.  In  order  to  prevent  the  injury  complained  of,  I  have  given  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  but  without  success ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
have  withheld  in  some  degree,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moderate 
moist  state,  but  only  realized  the  same  result  If  some  reader  of  these 
remarks,  who  cau  give  us  a  successful  remedy,  will  please  to  forward  it 
for  insertion  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Fi<obicultubai«  Cabinet,  it 
win  very  much  oblige  myself  and  others. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  PANSIES. 

BT  J>AaU  OFMAVCHKflfTEB. 

Having  a  good  sized  bed  of  the  Pansey,  which  had  grown  rank,  and 
covered  the  bed,  in  the  autumn  it  was  cut  out,  and  earthed  up  to  make 
it  look  clean,  and  preserve  through  the  winter.  The  cuttings  were 
thrown  on  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and,  wanting  a  hole  in 
which  to  deposit  some  night-soil,  the  mould  was  thrown  on  the  vacant 
ground,  and  covered  the  cuttings  of  the  Pansies.  It  happened  that 
the  whole  of  the  mould  that  was  thrown  on  them  was  left  undisturbed 
the  whole  of  the  M'inter,  and  in  the  spring  was  filled  into  the  hole. 
How  great  was  my  surprise  when  we  came  to  the  level  ground ;  there 
was  the  cuttings  of  the  Pansies  as  fresh,  and  nearly  as  green  as  when 
cut  off,  and  all  moist ;  every  joint  had  sent  out  roots,  which  were  cut 
up,  planted,  and  made  good  plants.  The  winter  had  been  severe,  and 
nearly  all  the  old  plants  were  dead,  and  thus,  by  mere  chance,  I  saved 
my  sorts. 

P.S.  In  making  the  above  hole  we  came  in  contact  with  the  roots  of 
a  pear-tree  that  had  grown  to  a  good  size,  but  never  bore  fruit ;  a 
great  many  of  the  roots  were  cut  away.  Strange  to  say,  the  next  year 
it  bore  a  large  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  query  is,  what  caused  the 
change,  the  fresh  night-soil,  or  cutting  the  roots  ? 


ROSES. 

BT  B09A. 

One  of  ytMUr  correspondents  inquires  how  the  Crimson  Hybrid  OhidA 
Rose  Fulgens  "  is  made  to  flower  ?  Simply  by  using  the  knife  very 
sparingly  in  the  pruning  season.  If  you  cut  back  the  Hybrid  Chinas, 
as  you  ought  to  do  ordinary  Roses,  many,  and  especially  Fulgens,  will 
not  flower  the  next  season.  I  did  not  discover  this  for  some  time,  and 
obtained  an  amazing  growth  of  wood  without  any  flowers ;  since  I  have 
shortened  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  summer  about  one-fourth  part 
only  of  their  length,  I  have  found  this  Rose  bloom  as  freely  as  any. 
The  best  mode  of  training  this  Rose,  and  its  brethren.  Beauty  of 
Billiard,  Brennus,  Legouv6,  Triomphe  D' Angers,  &c.,  all  splendid 
free-growing  Roses,  is  to  get  them  standard  high,  and  place  against 
them  an  iron  stake ;  the  feet  made  square  and  flat,  and  eighteen  inches 
long ;  the  stake  branching  off  at  the  top,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  so  as  to 
support  an  iron  ring,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  should  stand  about 
two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  head  of  the  stock.  At  the  winter 
pruning,  a  suflficient  number  of  the  shoots  must  be  brought  down  all 
round  the  circle,  and  tied  with  tar  twine.  These  Roses,  thus  treated, 
will  present  magnificent  heads  of  flower  the  following  summer. 


PINKS  ahouM  mw  be  propagated  by  pipings,  if  not  ^ 
put  off  last  month  ;  the  sooner  the  better*  Carnations 
and  Picotees  may  also  be  increased  in  a  similar  manner.  The  tifiper- 
most  shoots  from  the  parent  plant  are  the  best  for  the  ptfipose ;  they 
more  readily  strike  root  than  the  very  robust  ones:  Cut  through  the 
stem  close  under  the  third  joint  from  the  top,  and  dress  off  the  lowest 
pair  of  leaves ;  then  insert  the  pipings  in  the  prepared  situation, 
pressing  the  soil  closelv  to  the  stem ;  but  be  careful  not  to  bruise  it. 
A  somewhat  exhausted  hot-bed  is  most  suitable  in  which  to  put  them, 
having  but  a  slight  warmth.  A  good  close  loam  ia  the  best  soil  for 
them  striking  in ;  when  about  to  put  in  the  cuttings,  a  short  time 
before,  sprinkle  the  soil  over,  so  as  to  have  it  moist ;  when  the  sur&ce 
has  dried  a  little,  spread  over  it  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  white 
silver  sand,  and  then  put  in  the  cuttings.  Small  hand-glasses,  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  should  cover  them,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  each 
should  be  marked  out  before  planting.  The  cuttings  do  best  covered 
with  small  glasses,  and  more  especially  if  the  frame  sashes  are  over  the 
whole.  When  the  pipings  are  watered,  at  first,  or  afterwards,  always 
allow  them  to  be  tolerably  dry  before  closing  them  up  with  the  glasses, 
or  they  will  be  liable  to  suffer  by  mildew.  Some  excellent  modes  of 
increasing  these  flowers  by  pipings,  cuttings,  and  slips,  have  been 
inserted  in  former  volumes  of  our  Magazine,  and  we  refer  our  readers 
to  them,  as  they  are  instructions  generally  for  propagating  them  in  the 
open  bed  of  the  garden.  The  Pink  blooms  will  require  attention,  to 
prevent  them  bursting  the  pods ;  this  is  easily  done  by  strong  India 
rubber  rims ;  they  are  cheap,  a  hundred  or  more  for  a  shilling,  and  may 
be  obtained  of  the  booksellers  ;  they  allow  the  pod  gradually  to  open, 
but  prevent  its  bursting.  These  are  equally  applicable  to  Carnations 
and  Picotees.    Matting  is  often  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ranunculuses, — Protect  the  beds  overhead  by  canvas,  or  similar 
covering,  so  that  the  flowers  are  shaded  from  sun  and  rain.  The  bed 
must  be  liberally  supplied  with  rain  or  pond  water,  pouring  it  between 
the  plants. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots  will  require  regular  attention  in 
watering,  &c. 

Layering  Carnations,  Picotees,  Mule  Pinks,  Double  Sweet 
Williams,  and  similar  plants,  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Budding  Roses  may  now  be  commenced  ;  see  Articles  upon  in 
former  Volumes.  Plants  put  out  in  masses,  whether  they  are  annual, 
biennial,  &c.,  or  greenhouse  plants,  as  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes. 
Verbenas,  &c.,  must  have  all  encouragement,  by  carefully  loosening 
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the  surfiice  of  the  beds,  giving  a  free  supply  of  water,  dec,  at  the 
evening,  rain  or  pond  water.  Chrysanthemums  will  require  shifting 
into  larger  pots.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  in  pots  must  be  kept  in 
a  shady  place  ;  do  not  allow  water  to  be  poured  into  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  or  such  will  very  likely  be  rotted.  If  attacked  by  green-fly, 
have  immediate  recourse  to  their  destruction.  Thin  away  all  unneces- 
sary single-flowered  Ten-week  or  Gennaii  Stocks.  Tulips,  Crocuses, 
and  nmilar  bulbous  plants,  &c.,  will  in  many  instances  be  perfected,  as 
the  foliage  indicates  the  necessity  of  taking  them  up ;  let  it  duly  be 
attended  to  in  dry  weather — See  Articles  upon.  Such  shrubby  plants 
as  are  increased  by  budding  should  now  be  done.  Sow  Mignonette  to 
bloom  in  September.  Fansies  increase  by  cuttings.  Ripe  seed  should 
immediately  be  sown  in  pots,  or  a  shady  border  ;  the  soil  to  be  con- 
stantly kept  moist  Seeds  of  biennials  to  bloom  next  year,  as  Scabious, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  William,  &c.,  may  still  be  sown.  Cuttings 
of  Dahlias  now  struck  will  make  good  tubers  this  season. 

XN  Tsa  OMUirsoirsa,  stovb,  4t,e.  ^ 

The  greenhouse,  &c.,  will  have  to  be  kept  gay  with  the  Achimenes^ 
Balsam,  Globe  Amaranth,  Browallia,  Brachycoma,  and  similar  plants ; 
attention  to  shifting  into  larger  pots  will  be  necessary,  so  as  to  keep 
them  growing,  and  so  promote  the  increase  of  flowers.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  gpreenhouse  and  stove  plants,  &c.,  will  now  strike  freely ;  the 
shoots  having  attained  a  due  firmness.  Pelargonium  cuttings  should 
now  be  put  off,  in  order  to  have  plants  suitable  for  next  year's  blooming. 
Green  fly,  red  spider,  <&c.,  often  commence  depredations  now; 
remedies  must  at  once  be  applied.  Give  all  air  possible,  and  shade 
from  hot  midday  sun ;  it  prolongs  the  period  of  blooming.  Let  the 
plants  be  syringed  overhead  frequently,  avoiding  the  blossoms.  Sprinkle 
the  floor  twice  a-day  with  water,  it  materially  assists  the  plants,  in 
cooling  the  house  with  a  moist  air.  Azaleas,  &c.,  now  flnished 
blooming,  should  have  their  growth  encouraged,  so  as  to  make  early, 
vigorous  wood  for  next  year's  blooming.  (Amaryllises,  and  similar 
plants,  which  have  bloomed,  and  the  foliage  indicating  maturity,  should 
have  less  water,  &c.,  so  they  may  gradually  be  induced  to  wither,  &c., 
preparatory  to  their  season  of  rest ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them 
apart  from  other  plants,  and  if  in  a  frame,  near  to  the  glass,  or  on  a 
back  flue,  &c,,  it  is  advisable  to  have  so  circumstanced.  Calceolarias 
that  have  ceased  blooming  should  be  re-potted ;  cut  off  dead  tops,  place 
the  plants  in  a  situation  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  admit- 
ting the  morning  and  evening  sun.  Some  greenhouse  and  stove  plants 
are  readily  increased  by  budding,  that  should  now  be  done.  Cinerariaa 
that  have  done  blooming  should  have  the  tops  cut  off,  be  fumigated  in 
a  close  frame,  as  they  are  often  affected  with  g^een  fly  ;  after  which  the 
plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  somewhat 
raised  bed,  of  good  soil,  in  the  garden.  Roses  that  have  been  forced, 
and  now  out  of  bloom,  should  1^  set  at  rest  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
placing  them  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  pushing  of  young  buds ;  after  this  period  they  should  be  partially 
disrooted,  and  re-potted  in  good  compost ;  such  plants  will  gene- 
rally bloom  through  the  following  winter.    The  tubers  of  any  of  the 
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Tropeeolums  which  have  ceased  blooming,  and  the  tops  withered,  most 
be  taken  out  of  the  soil,  or  be  kept  in  a  be^,  &c.,  or  the  pot  must  be  put 
aside,  where  it  may  have  the  soil  kept  dry  till  potting  time.  Green- 
house plants  placed  in  the  open  air  in  pots  should  have  frequent 
syringing  at  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  to  destroy,  or  keep  down 
insects,  &c.  The  shoots  of  many  of  the  stove  Orchidese  will  now  be 
far  advanced  in  growth  ;  they  will,  in  consequence,  require  a  larger 
supply  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  than  at  any  other 
season ;  this  will  render  syringing  and  pouring  water  over  the  flues, 
floor,  &c.,  twice  or  more  every  day. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  GUANO  ON  THE  FUCHSIA. 

BY  DAHL,  OF  MANCHESTER. 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  I  sent  you  any  communication,  having 
some  time  since  removed  from  the  south  to  this  smoky,  damp,  and 
cold  atmosphere,  where  there  is  but  little  excitement  for  floricultural 
exertions. 

Having  seventy  or  eighty  pots  of  the  Fuchsia,  some  good  sized 
plants,  they  had  all  been  potted  in  good  stufl^,  rich  and  light,  and 
mostly  from  small  pots  to  large  ones.  As  I  much  prefer  the  one-shift 
system,  they  were  kept  in  cold  frames,  with  the  lights  off,  to  harden 
them  for  the  open  ground.  When  my  Tulips  were  taken  up,  each  pot 
was  put  in  the  ground  up  to  the  rim,  and  watered  two  or  three  times 
in  the  week  with  guano  water,  thus  prepared ;  about  three  table- 
spoonfulls  put  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water^  which  was  allowed  to 
stand  twelve  hours,  and  then  mixed  with  two  gallons  of  rain-water; 
with  this  water  the  earth  in  the  pots  was  well  saturated,  and  every 
night  the  foliage  was  well  watered  with  rain-water ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  on  the  plants,  that  the  growth  was  immense,  the  bloom  profuse, 
and  the  plants  became  fine  specimens.  The  plan  will  well  repay  for 
the  little  extra  trouble. 


BRIEF  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

'  Nature  of  Plants. — J»  Austen. — Yon  will  derive  much  pleasure  and  instmction 
in  this  matter  from  the  perusal  of  Liebig's  excellent  treatises  on  Vegetable  Che- 
mistry. It  appears  in  reality  that  plants  have  some  p|Ower  of  accommodating  their 
funcUons  to  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  elements  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  solar 
light  undoubtedly  has  a  very  powerful  efiect  on  them,  as,  under  its  influence,  they 
exhale  large  portions  of  oxygen  and  moisture ;  and  the  experiments  of  M.  Condolle 
demonstrated  its  effects  to  be  so  ^reat,  that  plants  were  wholly  uninjured  by  the 
action  of  gases  whilst  subject  to  its  influence,  but  which  immediately  destroyed 
them  at  night ;  even  the  application  of  chlorine,  and  other  deleterious  substances,  to 
the  roots  of  plants  is  proved  to  be  innocuous  during  the  day,  though  they  are  at 
once  destroyed  by  similar  treatment  at  ni^ht  Muriatic  acid  gas,  nitrous  acid  gas, 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  were  each  tned  in  this  manner  with  the  same  result 
The  notion  that  plants  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas  during  the  night  is  open  to  much 
doubt;  because,  from  numerous  analyses  that  have  been  made,  the  air  of  the  house 
was  always  found  to  contain  the  same  proportions  of  Uiis  gas  daring  the  day  as  well 
as  during  the  night 


1.  ACHIMENES  CUPREATA— Copper-Leaved. 

W£  feel  assured  that  our  readers,  with  ourselves,  have  been  highly 
gratified  with  the  numerous  beautiful  species  and  seedling 
hybrids  which  have  been  added  to  this  very  lovely  and  ornamental 
family  of  plants  during  the  last  five  years.  "VVe  have  now  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  figuring  another  handsome  species,  which  was  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Purdie,  the  collector,  sent  out  from  the  Koyal  Gardens 
of  Kew,  on  moist  banks  in  New  Grenada.  It  has  recently  bloomed  in 
that  establishment,  and  proves  to  be  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
addition,  well  deserving  to  be  in  every  collection.  Having  this  spe- 
cies in  our  own,  we  find  it  to  grow  very  freely  when  treated  in  all 
respects  as  the  other  kinds.  The  plant  is  inclined  to  grow  pendant 
down  the  sides  of  the  pot. 

The  large  dark  copper-coloured  hairy  leaves  have  a  singular  ap- 
pearance, more  especially  so  when  in  contrast  with  the  bright  rich- 
coloured  flowers. 

The  very  charming  species  Achimenes  coccinea,  formerly  known  as 
Cyrilla  pulcliella,  and  subsequently  Triverania  coccinea,  has  long  been 
one  of  the  prettiest  ornaments  of  our  stoves  and  greenhouses,  and  even 
under  the  disadvantageous  mode  of  its  treatment  during  many  of  its 
earlier  years  in  this  country  it  was  universally  admired ;  but  by  the 
improved  method  of  culture  which  has  been  pursued  during  the  last 
dozen  years,  it  is  unequalled  by  any  other  plant  of  its  size  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  Several  articles  upon  its  culture  have  been  inserted 
in  former  volumes,  one  of  which  details  the  practice  of  Mr.  Simpson, 
gardener  to  J.  Hustler,  Esq.,  and  whose  plants  we  had  the  plea>ure  to 
see  in  great  perfection,  far  beyond  any  other  we  have  seen  at  any  exhi- 
bition or  other  garden  establishment.  The  Article  is  inserted  in 
Volume  vi.  of  this  Magazine,  and  some  valuable  particulars  of  ma- 
nagement by  Mr.  Chitty,  in  the  January  Number  of  the  present  year. 
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The  following  kinds  are  of  the  habit  of  A.  cocciuea,  but  the  flowers 
are  a  little  larger,  viz. : — 

A.  atrosanguinea,  a  deep  blood-red. 

A.  Beatonia,  a  very  rich  scarlet. 

A.  carnea,  a  beautiful  deep  flesh-colour. 

A.  coccinea  splendens,  large  bright  scarlet. 

A.  elegans,  deep  rosy  lilac. 

A.  formosa,  rich  purple  crimson. 

A.  pulchella. 

A.  rosea,  rich  deep  rose. 

A.  rosea  major,  large  deep  rose. 

A.  magna  superba,  large  rosy-lilac. 

The  above  eleven  kinds  flourish,  bloom  vigorous  and  profuse,  by  the 
following  method  of  treatment 

Early  in  February  take  the  pots  that  contain  the  roots  of  the  plants 
that  have  flowered  the  season  previous,  and  carefully  remove  the  sur- 
face soil  till  the  small  tubers  appear ;  then  fill  the  pots  up  with  a 
compost  of  peat,  light  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  and  give  the  whole  a  gentle 
watering ;  afterwards  place  them  in  a  fruiting  pine-stove  or  hot-bed 
frame,  the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  from  70"^  to  85"*  of  heat.  Give 
water  sparingly  for  about  ten  days,  and  afterwards  more  freely,  so  as 
to  effectually  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil  to  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
which  will  have  become  very  dry  from  having  been  kept  during  the 
winter  without  water,  * 

When  the  shoots  are  about  three  inches  high,  turn  the  balls  out  of 
their  pots,  and  carefully  break  them  till  you  can  divide  the  young 
shoots.  Then  select  the  strongest,  and  retain  all  the  roots  attached  to 
them,  and  plant  singly  into  sixty-sized  pots,  in  the  same  compost  as 
recommended  for  earthing  up,  with  the  addition  of  one-fiflh  fine  clean 
sand.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  moist  heat  and  in  a  slight  shade,  occa- 
sionally sprinkling  them  with  a  syringe  or  the  fine  rose  of  a.  watering- 
pan.  As  they  advance  in  growth  and  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  fre- 
quently repot  them  into  a  size  larger,  till  finally  remove,  the  strongest 
plants  into  sixteens,  and  the  others  into  twenty -fours,  using  the  same 
kind  of  compost,  except  for  the  last  shifting,  at  which  time  give  them 
pots  two  sizes  larger,  and  add  one-fourth  of  well- decomposed  hot-bed 
manure,  using  the  other  part  of  the  compost  more  turfy  and  open.  Be 
particular  in  draining  the  pots  well  at  each  shifting  with  plenty  of 
broken  pots,  and  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  at  least  at  the  last  potting. 
Examine  them  at  each  removal,  and  take  away  any  suckers  that  may 
appear  about  their  stems,  and  also  two  or  three  of  their  lowest  side 
branches ;  this  tends  to  strengthen  the  main  stem,  and  encourages  them 
to  make  fine  symmetrical  pyramidal  heads.  After  they  are  well  esta- 
blished, and  are  beginning  to  produce  flowers,  place  them,  some  in  a 
cooler  stove,  and  others  in  the  greenhouse,  being  careful  that  they 
enjoy  as  much  light  as  possible,  which  materially  enhances  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  scarlet  flowers,  and  adds  much  to  their  general  lustre. 
We  have  had  plants  so  treated  two  feet  higli,  and  the  same  in  dia- 
meter, forming  one  mass  of  beauty  and  brilliancy. 

After  they  have  done  flowering,  gradually  withhold  water,  but  do 
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not  cut  their  stems  away  till  they  have  entirely  died  down.  Keep 
the  donnaut  roots  in  the  pots,  on  a  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  without 
any  water  till  they  are  again  wanted  to  vegetate. 

Achimenes  picta  blooms  far  more  profusely  by  the  following  treat- 
ment : — the  tubers  being  preserved  through  winter  as  the  others  are 
directed  to  be  done,  must  be  excited  quite  early  in  January,  and  when 
the  plants  can  be  separated  pot  them  singly.  As  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough,  cut  off  the  tops  at  two  or  three  inches  long,  close  under 
a  joint,  and  strike  them  in  sand  ;  they  readily  root,  pot  off  as  soon  asi 
rooted,  and  treat  in  all  respects  afterwards  as  stated  in  the  particulars 
relative  to  Achimenes  cocci nea. 

Plants  of  this  species  raised  from  the  tubers  grow  much  more  into 
stem  and  foliage,  but  are  shy  of  blooming,  whereas  those  from  cuttings, 
whibt  they  grow  vigorously,  bloom  profusely.  It  can  be  kept  grow- 
ing through  the  winter,  so  that,  where  convenient,  a  large  plant  being 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cuttings,  forwards  the  preparation  of 
plants  early  in  spring.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings  do  not  produce 
such  tubers  for  next  year's  pushing,  as  do  those  grown  from  the  tuber, 
so  that  a  plant  or  two  grown  from  the  tuber  is  desirable  even  for  the 
certainty  of  a  stock. 

Achimenes  pedunculata  and  hirsuta  also  bloom  more  freely,  when 
raised  from  cuttings,  but  they  become  more  dwarf  than  when  produced 
from  the  tuber. 

Achimenes  longiflora  and  grandiflora  flourish  admirably  when  treated 
as  A.  coccinea,  if  large  specimens  be  the  object.  They  will  do  well, 
and  produce  a  pretty  effect,  if  grown  in  baskets,  and  be  suspended,  as 
is  done  with  many  of  the  Orchidese  ;  the  stems  hang  over  the  sides, 
and  bloom  very  freely. 

A.  argyrostigma  grows  and  blooms  the  best  when  treated  as  the 
grandiflora.  If  a  large  bush  is  required,  that  is  readily  accomplished 
by  having  several  plants  in  the  same  pot. 

The  robust  class,  as  A.  grandiflora,  hirsuta,  pedunculata,  &c.,  bloom 
profusely  and  make  handsome  dwarf  bushes  ;  when  grown  in  pot  pans 
about  five  inches  deep  and  a  foot  or  half  a  yard  across,  they  produce 
less  foliage. 

2.  TROP^OLUM  SPECIOSUM— Showy-Flowered. 

In  remarking  upon  new  and  rare  plants  in  our  last  Number,  we  gave 
some  particulars  of  this  valuable  acquisition.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Chiswick  Gardens'  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and  at  the  Regent's  Park 
Botanic  Gardens'  show,  by  Messrs.  Veitch's,  and  was  univerally  ad- 
mired. Those  gentlemen  obtained  it  from  Patagonia,  in  America, 
and,  doubtless,  it  is  the  most  showy  species  ever  introduced  into  this 
country.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  well-known  T.  pentaphyllum,  grows 
very  freely,  blooms  most  profusely,  and  appears  likely  to  bloom  all  the 
summer  season.  It  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  greenhouse,  and  would 
there  prove  to  be  one  of  its  most  lovely  ornaments.  We  hope  to  pos- 
sess it  as  soon  as  plants  are  offered  for  sale. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  vae. — Mr.  Clowes's  Anguloa  VAftifeTr. 

Orchidea,    Gynandria  Monandria, 

This  fine  plant  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  by  Mr.  Pur- 
die,  and  it  has  recently  bloomed  in  the  fine  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Sion  Gardens,  near  Kew.  Each  of  the  flower 
stems  are  single  flowered.  A  separate  flower  is  about  three  inches 
long  by  two  btoad,  slightly  hooded.  Sepals  and  petals  a  bright  yellow^ 
and  the  lip  tipped  with  a  deep  orange  colour.  It  is  a  beautiful 
variety. 

ASYSTASIA  CoROMANDELIANA. 
Acanthacece.    Didyndmia  Angiospermia.    (Syn,  Ruellia  secunda,') 

It  is  a  beautiful  hothouse  plant ;  a  native  of  the  Eei^t  Indi^.  It  ift 
a  free  bloomer,  and  easily  cultivated  ;  it  bloomS  from  Aiigti^t  tb  De- 
cember. The  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  raceities.  Tiibfe  dntt 
inch  long,  yellow ;  the  limb  is  a  beautiful  lively  blue  violet,  abdut  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  across.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every  eollectioh  of 
stove-plants.  It  is  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Heriderson^  Edgeware- 
road,  London. 

Cleisostoma  ionosum — Violet-scentei). 
Orchidacece.  Gynandria  Monandria, 

Mr.  Cuming  sent  this  pretty  species  from  Manilla  to  M^rt.  Lod- 
diges,  with  whom  it  has  bloomed.  The  flowers  very  much  resetiible 
the  Oncidiums ;  each  blossom  is  about  an  inch  actbsS,  flat,  yellow, 
with  cinnamon-brown  coloured  bars,  having  a  while  lip,  iVith  a  few 
red  streaks.  They  are  produced  in  an  open  branching  panicle  of  two 
feet  long,  and  have  a  very  pleasant  violet  scent.  It  well  merits  to  be 
in  every  collection.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Reg,) 

Dendrobium  cHRtsoToxuM — TiiE  Golden-arch  DE^^d^bBltjtf . 

Imported  from  the  East  Indies  by  Messrs.  Henderson's  in  whose  col- 
lection it  bloomed  the  last  spring.  It  very  much  resembles  the  D. 
densiflorum,  but  has  the  lip  curiously  fringed,  not  shaggy.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  a  spreading  raceme.  Each  blossom  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  across,  a  rich,  deep  golden  yellow,  with  a  brownish-lred  circle 
towards  the  base  of  the  labellum.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species,  well 
deserving  cultivation.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Reg,) 

DiANTHUS  Hendersonianus — Mr.  Henderson's  Pink. 

It  is  a  very  rich  deep  crimson-coloured  variety,  supposed  to  be  between 
the  carnation  and  China  pink,  very  double,  and  a  separate  blossom ;  is 
near  two  inches  across.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of  the  Carnation  arid 
the  flowers  of  the  pink.  It  is  a  fine  border  plant,  readily  increasing 
by  slips,  layers,  or  pipings.  It  is  not  known  where  it  originated,  but 
is  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  collection  at  Pine  Apple  Place  Nursery. 
(Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  Bot.) 
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Hypoct^ta  leucostoma — White-mouthed . 

GesneriacetB.    Didynamia  Angiospermia. 

Mr.  Purdie  sent  this  plant  from  New  Grenada  to  the  Royal  Grar- 
dens  of  Kew.  It  is  a  stove-plant,  growing  about  a  foot  high.  The 
flowers  are  tube-formed,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pro- 
(juced  qqmerously  around  the  stem  at  the  axils  of  the  large  leaves. 
They  are  pf  a  buff-yellow,  with  a  few  red  streaks.  It  blooms  early  in 
spring.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4310.) 

Leucothoe  pulchka — The  Elegant. 
Ericect,   Jhcandria  Monogj^nia.    (Syo.  Andromeda  pulchra,) 

It  originally  came  from  Brazil,  and  has  bloomed  in  the  cool  green- 
house d^i  the  lioyal  jGrardens  of  Kew.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  growing 
two  feet  l^igb,  the  branches  erect.  The  flowers  are  produced  very 
abundantly  in  lateral  racemes  of  four  or  five  inches  long:  these  racenies 
proceed  ffom  thie  main  stem ;  one  froRi  the  axil  of  every  leaf  for  the 
length  of  several  inches  of  the  terminal  portion  of  each  principal 
branch.  The  flowers  point  downwards,  a  greenish-white,  a  separate 
blossom  being  about  half  an  inch  long.  It  is  equally  handsome  in 
foliage  and  in  flower.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.  4314.) 

0NOBBYC£fl9  BADIATA — RaY-FRUITED  SAIMTFOIN. 
Fabace<K.    IHadelphia  Dec^ndria. 

It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
blooming  profusely.  Its  pea-shaped  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
conical-fprftied  spikes  ;  they  are  white,  with  a  central  yellow  spot.  It 
is  very  showy  and  neat,  and  a  pretty  thing  for  the  flower  garden, 
bloomings  from  May  to  August.  It  is  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.    (Figured  in  Bot,  Reg.,  77.) 

PuYA  Altensteinii,  vab.  Gioantea. 
Bromeliacea.    fiexandria  Monogynia,    (Syn.  Pitcairnia  undulatifolia.) 

This  magnificent  stove-plant  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pince  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  it  has  recently  bloomed. 
The  flower  stem  rises  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  tlie  spike  of  white 
flowers  is  about  half  that  length.  The  stem  and  the  bracts  are  of  a 
rich  bright  red,  and  the  white  blossoms  issuing  forth  from  among  the 
rich  coloured  bracts  produce  a  fine  efl'ect.  It  is  a  very  noble  variety. 
(Figured  in  Bot  Mag.  4309.) 

BlQtPlfiLIA  OBTHANTHA — IJPBIGHT-FLpWERED. 
Iridacea.   Monadelphia  Triandria. 

It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  has  bloomed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry,  ot  King's-road,  Chelsea,  and  requires  a  warm 
greenhouse  or  temperate  stove.  It  is  a  bulbous  perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing about  half  a  yard  high.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  each  consisting 
of  tliree  large  petals  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet  colour.  A  separate  blossom 
is  about  four  inches  across.    It  requires  the  usual  treatment  given  to 
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bulbous  plants  as  to  rest,  repotting,  &c.  (Figured  in  Pax,  Miig. 
Bot.)  ^ 

SpiBiEA  PUBE9CEK8— Downy  Spibjea. 
Roseaccta,   Icosandria  Pentagynia, 

A  native  of  China  ;  Mr.  Fortune  discovered  it  at  Chusan.  It  is  a 
neat  shrub,  growing  about  two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  white,  pro- 
duced in  umbels ;  they  are  slightly  fragrant.  It  is  neat  and  pretty, 
and  very  desirable  for  the  front  of  a  shrub  border.  (Figured  in  Bot. 
Reg.  38.) 

ViMiNABiA  DENUDATA— Leafless  Rush-bboom. 

Leguminoset,    Decandria  Monogynia, 

A  native  of  Australia,  shrubby,  and  without  leaves ;  its  rush-like 
twigs  forming  a  pretty  bush.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely >  in  long 
racemes,  the  spikes  being  about  six  inches  long :  their  pretty  pea  form 
and  bright  orange  colour  render  it  a  very  ornamental  plant  for  any 
greenhouse.  It  was  introduced  some  years  since,  but  only  requires  to 
be  known  to  become  generally  grown.    (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag.  Bot.) 


NEW  plants  noticed  IN  NURSERIES,  &C. 

Dendbobicm  Egertonia. — This  new  species  is  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Philip  Egerton,  by  whom  it  has  been  introduced  into  this  country. 
The  flowers  are  a  pale  pink,  with  the  middle  of  the  lip  having  a  dull 
yellow  blotch,  and  delightfully  scented  at  the  evening. 

Dendrobium  mesochlorum. — A  fine  species,  imported  by  Messrs. 
Veitch's  from  India ;  it  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  Horticultural 
Society's  show  at  Chiswick,  and  a  medal  was  awarded  marking  its 
merit.  The  flowers  are  white,  having  a  rich  violet  spot  at  the  tips  of 
the  lip  and  petals,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lip  there  is  a  stain  of  green. 
They  are  slightly  fragrant. 

IxoRA  Javanicum. — Mcssrs.  Veitch's  exhibited  a  plant  of  this  fine 
and  new  species  at  the  Chiswick  show.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
large  heads ;  they  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour. 

IxoBA  HYDRANGOFORMis. — Mcssrs.  Lucombc  and  Pince  exhibited 
it  at  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens'  show.  It  had  been  introduced  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Low,  junior.  It  is  a  noble- looking  species,  with  fine 
heads  of  bright  orange-coloured  flowers. 

Begonia  fucusioides. — Some  plants  of  this  singular  species  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  above  shows.  The  deep  scarlet  drooping  flowers 
produced  a  pretty  [effect.  One  or  two  of  the  plants  had  been  impro- 
perly managed,  being  long  and  naked.  It  can  be  bloomed  beautifully, 
quite  a  dwarf  bush,  and  then  is  very  ornamental. 

Scutellaria  ventenatii. — A  fine  plant  of  this  singularly  hand- 
some flowering  plant  was  exhibited  by  us  at  the  Regent's  Park  show, 
which  was  much  admired,  and  a  prize  awarded  for  it.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  long  spikes  ;  they  are  of  a  very  rich  violet  colour. 

Gesneria  elliptica,  var.  lutea. — We  also  exhibited  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  this  lovely  bright  vellow  flower,  for  which  a  prize  was 
awarded. 
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Gloxinia  alba-sanguinea. — Was  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch's. 
The  flowers  are  flesh-coloured,  with  a  reddish -purple  mark  down  the 
throat ;  it  is  a  pretty  variety. 

Ekithryna  Bidwellii. — The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  crimson  colour, 
about  one-third  the  size  of  the  well-known  E.  cristi-galli.  This  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch's.    It  appears  to  be  a  dwarf-growing  plant. 

Plumbago  (New  species). — The  plant  has  much  the  light  green 
appearance  of  tlie  white-flowered  Plumbago  Zeylanica  The  flowers 
are  similarly  produced,  but  much  larger  even  than  the  Prosea,  a  sepa- 
rate flower  being  three  quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  a  deep  blue 
colour.    It  was  shown  by  Mr.  Eyles,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Larpent. 

Medinilla  speciosa.  Of  the  natural  order  Melastomaea.  It  is  a 
noble-looking  plant,  producing  abundance  of  flowers  in  large  branching 
panicles.  Each  flower  is  an  inch  across,  flesh  colour,  with  very  dis- 
tinct blue  filaments ;  it  is  very  pretty.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch's. 

Ai  the  Royal  Gardem  of  Keto, — In  the  greenhouse,  Armeria 
GRANDi FLORA,  Great  flowered  Thrift. — This  is  a  very  handsome  spe- 
cies. The  plant  was  about  two  feet  high,  having  many  flower- stems 
about  a  foot  long,  terminated  with  a  large  globular-formed  head  near 
three  inches  across^  of  beautiful  rosy  pink  flowers.  It  is  a  very  desir- 
able plant. 

PoLYGALA  JDNCEA,  Eush-leavcd.— The  plant  was  trained  to  a 
cylinder-formed  wire  frame,  producing  rosy-purple  flowers. 

DiosMA  UNiFLORA. — This  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses, 
and  when  properly  grown  is  one  of  the  most  striking  dwarf  shrubs 
g^own.  The  pr^ent  plant  was  three  feet  high  and  as  much  across ; 
there  were  at  least  150  flowers  expanded.  It  well  merits  a  place  in 
every  greenhouse. 

DiosMA  CAPiTATA. — A  neat  plant,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  with  its 
numerous  heads  of  white  flowers  produces  a  pretty  eflect. 

MiRBELiA  iLLiciFOLiA. — A  pretty  plant,  the  flowers  yellow,  with 
a  red  keel. 

Trymalidm  odoratissimum. — Theflowersare  produced  in  branch- 
ing panicled  heads  ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  fragrant.  It  is  a  profuse 
bloomer,  and  produces  a  delightful  effect.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every 
greenhouse. 

RuELLiA  viOLACEA. — The  flowcrs  are  of  a  violet  colour,  produced 
in  long  spikes. 

Trop^olum  tricolorcm  var.  Jarrattii. — Trained  to  a  cylin- 
drical wire  frame  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  four  feet  high.  The 
plant  covered  the  frame,  and  was  most  profusely  in  bloom,  producing 
a  charming  appearance. 

Impatiens  platypetala,  broad  flat-petalled  Balsam. — This  is  a 
very  lovely  flowering  plant.  Each  flower  is  about  the  size  of  one  of 
the  Achimenes  grandiflora,  quite  flat,  and  a  beautiful  bright  pink  with 
a  dark  eye. — [It  has  been  long  in  bloom  with  us,  and  appears  likely  to 
continue  all  the  summer. — Conductor.] 

Epacris  miniata. — ^This  species  we  figured  in  our  Magazine  a 
year  or  two  back.  It  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  blooming  most  pro- 
fusely.   It  is  not  so  robust  as  E.  grandiflora,  a  much  neater  shrub. 
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The  flowers  arp  a  bright  ypsy-scarlet,  with  very  pure  distinct  white  tips. 
Jt  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Epacris  pulchella. — The  plant  is  four  fe^t  high  i^nd  as  n^uch 
apross,  and  its  loqg  spikes  of  lovely  white  flpweri?,  produced  in  vast 
profusion,  render  it  peculiarly  handsome. 

Epacbis  j^mviGATA^. — The  flowers  are  pure  white,  large,  bell-shaped^ 
and  borne  in  profusion.  It  is  a  very  fine  species,  highly  ornamental, 
and  ought  to  adorn  every  collection. 

^iCHYA  VILL09A. — The  plant  densely  covered  a  cylindrical  wire 
frame  six  feet  hjgh,  and  was  in  profuse  bloom.  Its  lovely  flowers  of 
bright  scarlet  wipgs,  purple  keel,  and  yellow  eye,  renders!  it  a  yery 
interesiing  and  haud^^ome  prnament.  j^very  collection  ought  to  have 
|his  species. 

0479 ESf  A  LATif  OLiA. — This  i^  a  neat  aqd  lovely  plant,  its  pea-formed 
deep  golden  dark-eyed  flowers,  produced  in  profusion,  renders  it  a  de- 
sirable one  for  every  greenhouse. 

BossiiB  viROATA. — This  is  another  neat  and  handsome  pea-flowered 
plant ;  it  blooms  most  abundantly.  The  flowers  have  bright  yellow 
wings  with  a  rich  crimson  keel,  and  are  very  beautiful.  It  ought  to  be 
g^own  in  every  greenhouse. 

Epacris  mucronata.-— The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  borne  in 
abundance.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  species. 

Epacris  pulchella.  miniata. — A  very  neat  variety ;  the  flowers 
are  white  and  pretty.    It  is  an  interesting  plant. 

Epacris  paludosa. — The  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  large,  bell- 
shaped,  and  produced  very  profusely.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
well  deserving  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Chorozema  eleoans. — The  flowers  are  large,  and  expand  quite 
flat,  very  rich  orange-red  wings  with  a  deep  purple  keel,  borne  in  gpreat 
profusion  in  fine  heads.  The  plant  is  of  medium  growth.  It  is  &r  the 
handsomest  kind  we  have  seen,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse» 
being  so  very  ornamental. 

EuTAxiA  MYRTi folia. — A  fine  plant  of  it,  in  most  profuse  bloom, 
and  its  neat  pea-formed  flowers  in  such  abundance,  rendered  it  highly 
beautiful. 


CHINESE  GARPEiNING. 

The  Fa-tee  Gardens,  near  Canton,  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  by  English  residents.  Mr.  Fortune,  the  collector  sent  out  to 
China  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  a  very  interesting 
book  which  he  has  just  written,*  speaks  of  them  thus : — "  Here,  then, 
I  beheld  a  specimen  of  the  far-famed  system  of  Chinese  gardening, 
about  which  we  have  read  so  much  in  European  authors ;  I  will,  there- 
fore, describe  them  somewhat  fully.  The  plants  are  principally  kept 
in  large  pots,  arranged  in  rows  along  the  sides  of  narrow  payed  walks, 
with  the  houses  of  the  gardeners  at  the  entrance,  through  which  the 
visitors  pass  to  the  gardens.  There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  gardens, 
more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  the  business  or  wealth  of  the  pro- 

*  ♦*  Three  Years*  Wanderings  in  the  Northern  Provinces  of  China."  By  Robert 
Fortime.   Sto.   BCarray,  I<osaon,  1847. 


CHINESE  GARDENIVO. 
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prietor ;  but  they  are  generally  smaller  than  the  smallest  pf  our  Londoi^ 
nurseries.  They  have  also  stpck  grounds,  where  the  different  plants 
are  planted  out  in  the  g^-ound,  and  where  the  first  process  of  dwarfing 
their  celebrated  trees  is  put  in  operation.  These  contain  large  collec- 
tions of  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Oranges,  Roses,  and  various  other  well- 
known  plants,  which  are  purchased  by  the  Chinese  when  in  flower. 
The  most  striking  plant  in  autumn  or  winter  is  the  curious  fingered 
Citron,  which  the  Chinese  gather  and  place  in  their  dwellings  or  on 
their  altars.  It  is  much  admired,  both  for  its  strange  form  and  also 
for  its  perfume.  The  Mandarin  Orange  is  also  much  grown  at  Fa-tee, 
where  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  dwarf  state,  and  flower  and  fruit  most 
profusely^  producing  large,  flat,  dark,  red-skinned  fruit.  The  Chinese 
have  a  great  variety  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Orange  tribe ;  and  of 
one,  which  they  call  the  Cum  quat — a  small  oval-fruited  variety — they 
make  a  most  excellent  preserve.  The  Murraya  exotic^,  Aglaia 
odorata,  Ixoras,  and  Lagerstroemjas  are  very  ornamental  here  in 
autumn. 

But  it  is  of  course  in  spring  that  the  Ffi-^ee  gardens  possess  the 
greatest  attractions ;  they  are  then  gay  with  the  Tree  Peeony,  Azaleas, 
Camellias,  Koses,  and  various  other  plants.  The  Azaleas  are  splendid, 
and  reniiuded  me  of  the  exhibition  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  at  Chiswick,  but  the  Fa-tee  exhibitions  were  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  Every  garden  was  one  mass  of  bloom,  and  the  different  colours 
of  red,  white,  and  purple  blended  together,  had  a  most  beautiful  and 
imposing  effect.  The  principal  kinds  grown  were  Azalea  in^lica, 
indica  alba,  phoenicea,  lateritia,  variegata,  and  the  yellow  Azalea 
sinensis.  I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  I  found  the  latter  plant  wild 
on  the  Ning-po  hills,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  genuine 
Chinese  species.  The  air  at  this  season  around  Fa-tee  is  perfumed  with 
the  sweet  flowera  of  Olpa  fragrans  and  the  Magnolia  fuscata,  both  of 
which  are  grown  extensively  in  these  gardens.  Dwarf  trees,  as  may  be 
supposed,  occupy  a  principal  station ;  they  are  trained  into  the  most 
grotesque  and  cunous  forips.  The  plants  which  stand  next  to  dwarf 
trees  in  importance  with  the  Chinese  are  certainly  Chrysantheniums, 
which  they  n^anage  extremely  well,  perhaps  better  than  they  do  any 
other  plant.  So  high  do  these  plants  stand  in  the  favour  of  the  Chinese 
gardener,  that  he  will  cultivate  them  extensively,  even  against  the 
wishes  of  his  employer  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  rather  leave  nis  situa- 
tion than  give  up  the  growth  of  his  favourite  flower.  I  was  told  that 
the  late  Mr.  Beale  used  to  say  that  he  grew  Chryi^anthemums  in  his 
garden  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  please  his  gardener,  not  having  any 
taste  for  this  particular  flower  himself. 

Tree  Pseoniesare  not  natives  of  the  South  of  China,  but  are  brought 
down  in  large  quantities  every  year,  about  the  month  of  January,  from 
the  northern  provinces.  They  flower  soon  after  they  arrive,  and  are 
rapidly  brought  pp  by  the  Chinese  to  ornament  their  bouses,  after 
which  they  are  thrown  away,  as  they  do  not  thrive  well  so  far  south  as 
Canton  or  Macao,  and  will  not  flower  a  sepond  season.  They  are  sold 
according  to  the  number  of  flpwer-buds  they  may  have  upon  them, 
many  of  them  fetching  rather  high  prices." 

The  flora  of  the  northern  provinces,  Mr.  Fortune  remarks,  is  very 
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different  from  those  of  the  south  : — "  Almost  all  the  species  of  a 
tropical  character  having  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  places  we 
find  others  related  to  those  found  in  temperate  climates  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  here  met,  for  the  first  time,  the  beautiful  Glycine 
sinensis,  wild  on  the  hills,  where  it  climbs  among  the  hedges  and  on 
trees,  and  its  flowering  branches  hang  in  graceful  festoons  by  the  sides 
of  the  narrow  roads  which  lead  over  the  mountains.  The  Ficus  nitida, 
so  common  around  all  the  houses  and  temples  in  the  south,  is  here 
unknown ;  and  many  of  those  beautiful  flowering  genera  which  are 
only  found  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  in  the  south  have  here  chosen 
less  exalted  situations;  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  Azaleas, 
which  abound  on  the  hill  sides  of  this  island.  Most  people  have  seen 
and  admired  the  beautiful  Azaleas  which  are  brought  to  the  Chiswick 
ffetes,  and  which,  as  individual  specimens,  surpass  in  most  instances 
those  which  grow  and  bloom  on  their  native  hills;  but  few  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beauty  of  these  Azalea-clad 
mountains,  where,  on  every  side,  as  far  as  our  vision  extends,  the  eye 
rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness  and  surpassing  beauty. 
Nor  is  it  the  Azalea  alone  which  claims  our  admiration ;  Clematises, 
wild  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  the  Glycine,  noticed  above,  and  a  hundred 
others,  mingle  their  flowers  with  them,  and  make  us  confess  tliat  China 
is  indeed  the  '  central  flowery  land.* " 

The  fondness  of  the  Chinese  for  dwarfed  plants  is  well  known  ;  their 
mode  of  preparing  such  objects  is  explained  with  more  appearance  of 
truth  than  we  find  in  any  previous  account ;  and  Mr.  Fortune  thus 
illustrates  the  passion  for  them  which  exists  among  all  ranks  of 
society : — 

"  When  I  was  travelling  on  the  hills  of  Hong-kong,  a  few  days  after 
my  first  arrival  in  China,  I  met  with  a  most  curious  dwarf  Lycopodium, 
which  1  dug  up  and  carried  down  to  Messrs.  Dent's  garden,  where 
my  other  plants  were  at  the  time.  '  Ilai-yah,'  said  the  old  compradore, 
when  he  saw  it,  and  was  quite  in  raptures  of  delight.  All  the  other 
coolies  and  servants  gathered  round  the  basket  to  admire  this  curious 
little  plant.  I  had  not  seen  them  evince  so  much  gratification  since 
I  showed  them  ^  the  old  man  Cactus'  (Cereus  senilis),  which  I  took  out 
from  England,  and  presented  to  a  Chinese  nurseryman  at  Canton.  On 
asking  them  why  they  prized  the  Lycopodium  so  much,  they  replied,  in 
Canton  English,  '  Oh,  he  too  muchia  handsome ;  he  grow  only  a  leete 
and  a  leete  every  year:  and  suppose  he  be  100  year  oula,  he  only  so 
high,*  holding  up  their  hands  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  the  plant.*'^ 


TO  DESTROY  THE  THRIP. 

Take  a  peck  and  a  half  of  soot,  and  put  it  into  a  hogshead  of  soft 
water,  keeping  it  well  stirred  every  day  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
This  is  strained  through  a  fine  sieve  or  piece  of  canvas  into  a  tub  con- 
taining a  peck  of  charcoal,  and  two  or  three  lumps,  or  about  three 
pounds  of  quick  lime  dropped  in ;  in  about  two  days  it  is  strained 
again,  and  is  then  clear  to  syringe  plants  with.  It  will  not  only  extir- 
pate thrip,  but  many  other  troublesome  insects,  and  is  a  good  liquor 
for  syringing  with,  as  it  induces  general  vigour  and  healthiness  among 
plants. 


TEOFiEOLUM  LOBBIANUM.— ON  THE  WIRE  WOKM. 
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TROP2EOLUM  LOBBIANUM. 

To  those  who  cultivate  plants  for  floral  display  during  the  winter 
months,  this  Troproolum  may  be  regarded  as  a  plant  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, whether  the  easy  mode  of  its  cultivation,  the  great  beauty  of 
its  flowers,  the  peculiarity  of  their  structure,  or  the  prodigality  with 
which  they  are  produced,  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  they  form,  too, 
an  article  of  some  use  as  an  ingredient  for  mixing  into,  or  ornamenting 
a  dressed  salad.  Last  midsummer  a  cutting  was  taken  from  a  plant 
growing  on  a  verandah  in  the  open  air,  where  it  failed  to  produce  its 
flowers  ;  it  was  struck  in  a  cold  frame,  and  shifted  and  pinched  in  the 
usual  way  until  it  reached  a  12-inch  pot  and  covered  a  pyramidical 
trellis  some  four  feet  high ;  it  was  then  placed  in  a  cool  stove,  where 
the  night  heat  seldom  exceeded  60°,  when  it  began  to  flower  in  the 
early  part  of  December,  and  continued  a  dense  mass  for  upwards  of 
four  months,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Orchids  and  other 
plants  then  in  a  state  of  hybernation. 


SPIR^A  PRUNIFOLIA, 

WITH  DOUBLE  FLOWERS. 

This  charming  shrub  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Dr.  Siebold,  to 
whom  our  collections  are  indebted  for  so  many  novelties,  only  to  be 
procured  with  the  utmost  difliculty.  It  deserves  the  attention  of*  all 
amateurs,  as  well  for  its  hardiness  sla  its  elegant  habit  and  beautiful 
flowers.  The  Dutch  traveller  found  it  cultivated  in  the  Japanese 
gardens,  and  supposes  its  native  country  to  be  Corea,  or  the  north  of 
China.  It  is  a  shrub  of  from  six  to  nine  feet  high,  and  has  upright, 
close,  bushy,  slender  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  ash- 
coloured  bark,  that  detaches  itself  at  a  later  period  in  thin  scales.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  or  ovate-elliptic,  rounded  at  their  base,  obtuse  or  a 
little  acute  at  their  apex,  downy  beneath,  denticulated  at  the  edge. 
The  flowers,  which  grow  by  threes  or  sixes,  cover  the  whole  length  of 
the  branches,  are  as  white  as  snow,  and  very  double,  in  consequence  of 
a  complete  abortion  of  their  stamens.  Their  shape  is  exactly  like  that 
of  the  Eanunculus  aconitifolius,  with  double  flowers,  and  their  number 
and  arrangement,  together  with  a  light  and  elegant  bright  green  fo- 
liage, render  this  plant  a  chaiming  addition  to  the  shrubs  which  grow 
in  the  open  air.   

ON  THE  WIRE  WORM. 

Having  seen  many  inquiries  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  wire- 
worm  might  be  destroyed,  induces  me  to  send  you  my  method  of  treat- 
ment for  their  destruction.  For  nearly  two  or  three  seasons  I  had 
nearly  all  my  Dahlia  plants  destroyed  by  these  destructive  pests,  the 
wire-worm.  After  having  tried  various  experiments,  that  of  burnt 
earth  succeeded  entirely  to  my  satisfaction,  not  having  a  plant  the 
following  season  injured.  Thinking  this  might  prove  beneflcial  to 
numbers  of  your  readers,  if  you  think  it  worth  insertion,  it  is  at  your 
service.  The  burnt  earth  may  be  made  by  burning  the  refuse  of  the 
garden  in  dry  weather. 
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ON  TIJP  BOUVAPDIA  TRIPHYLLA. 

BT  CLER^CU^ 

ApouT  the  micjdle  pf  Apri|  I  collect  all  my  plants  together  from  the 
plapes  where  they  have  been  kept  thrpugh  the  doripaut  season, — spqie 
^mong  my  orange  tubs,  some  in  cold  frames,  and  others  under  the 
st^ge  of  the  green-house.  I  turn  them  all  out  of  their  pots,  shaking 
the  soil  fron^  their  roots,  and  trim  o^  most  of  the  large  roots,  yet  retain 
as  many  of  the  fine  fibrous  ones  as  possible.  At  tlie  same'time  I  c\i\ 
dpwn  ail  the  shoots  of  the  former  year,  leaving  only  two,  three,  or  fpur 
eyes  on  each,  according  to  the  strength  and  f^ge  of  the  plants,  and  take 
cs^re  neither  to  over-pot  them  nor  to  cramp  the  roots  by  confinement. 
Wtien  I  have  got  all  potted  and  ws^tered,  in  order  to  settle  the  earth 
about  their  roots,  I  place  theni  in  fi  cold  frame,  which  I  cover  with 
hay  and  mats  at  night.  J  keep  the  light  close  during  the  night,  and 
even  in  the  day,  unless  the  sun  is  very  strong  ifpon  them,  till  th^y 
begin  to  grow,  when  I  give  thei|^  portions  of  air  according  to  the 
weather  and  their  advance  in  growth.  Subsequently  I  leave  the  lights 
off  through  the  day,  and  at  last  do  not  put  them  on  at  night.  About 
a  week  alter  they  have  been  thus  exposed,  I  plant  them  out  finally  for 
the  season  either  in  clu^nps  by  themselves,  or  distributed  among  other 

?lants,  where  they  are  seen  in  fine  bloom  till  autumn.  As  soon  as 
apprehend  frost,  I  take  up  the  plants  with  balls  of  earth  attached  to 
the  roots,  and  place  them  carefully  in  pots  with  good  mellow  soil. 
When  they  are  replaced  in  pots  and  watered,  those  which  are  in  lux- 
uriant blossom  I  mix  amon^  the  greenhouse  plants,  where  they  make 
^  magnificent  appearance  till  January.  1  continue  to  adopt  this  treat- 
ment, and  it  piay  be  pursued  for  many  years ;  for  the  application  of 
fr^sh  soil,  the  trimming  of  the  old  roots,  and  the  great  luxuriance 
gained  by  growing  in  summer  in  the  open  ground,  renovate  the  plants, 
which  could  not  be  done  by  any  other  means  of  culture.  I  propagate 
Bouvardias  by  cuttings  of  the  roqts,  as  the  thick  old  roo^  annually 
put  away  under  the  treatment  here  detailed  afford  the  means  of  propa- 
gating the  plants  to  an  unlimited  extent. 


GREEN  MOSS  ON  ROSE  TREES  AND  OTHER 
SHRUBBERY  PLANTS. 

Many  readers  of  the  Cabinet  must  have  observed  in  their  walks 
through  a  shrubbery  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  stems  and  trunks 
of  rose-bushes  and  larger  shrubs,  being  entirely  destitute  of  bark.  Is 
it  a  natural  disease  incident  to  old  trees  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  I  have  seen  comparatively  young  trees  covered 
as  much  as  the  old  ones.  It  will  be  observed  that  trees  on  rocks,  on 
walls,  on  soil,  and,  in  fact,  on  everything  that  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  in  a  fixed  state,  have  a  green  covering,  wliich,  when 
minutely  examined,. appear  like  a  green  powder,  and,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  would  form  into  patches  of  moss.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
minute  of  the  vegetable  creation,  and  I  believe  the  very  foundation  of 
it,  and  but  for  the  industry  of  man  this  would  be  the  clothing  that 
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Nature  wbuld  assume  in  this  moist  climate,  'the  jmrticles  of  this  green 
poiVd^r  must  be  exceedingly  minulfe,  as  it  remains  invisible  until  great 
masses  are  collected  together  :  now  it  is  obvious  ivhere  this  adlieres  to 
a  tree  it  must  close  up  its  pores,  and  thereby  prevent  the  vessels  froni 
being  acted  upon  by  the  external  air.  I,  likewise,  think  it  receives 
nourishment  by  exhausting  the  sap  in  the  bark,  which  will  first  begin 
to  crack,  and  aflerwards  die  and  fkll  off.  I  am  the  nibre  induced  to 
form  this  opinion  by  having  seen  an  experiment  tried  to  destroy  it : 
this  was  done  by  using  the  common  solution  of  sofl  soap  and  sulphur- 
vivum  mixed  with  boiling  lime-water  till  it  became  of  the  consistence 
of  paint.  This,  when  cold,  was  applied  with  a  paint-brush  to  part  off 
the  branches  of  a  young  tree  that  were  covered  with  this  green  mould, 
yet  the  bark  was  free  from  cracks.  The  bark  of  the  part  thus  dressed 
became  in  a  short  time  clear  and  entirely  free,  whilst  the  remainder 
of  the  tree  was  still  clothed  with  its  green  garb.  I  would  recommend 
all  gardeners,  who  have  trees  oi*  shrubs  in  this  condition,  to  give  theni 
a  dressing  once  or  twice  in  the  winter  season,  and  I  doubt  not  tliat  it 
will  answer  their  highest  expectations.  A  sprinkling  of  quick  lime  ih 
a  powdered  state  over  tlie  affected  parts,  after  a  shower  of  rain  oi* 
strong  de\^,  I  have  fbund  to  be  equally  useful  wherever  it  touched. 


ON  RAIStlSG  PLANTS  OF  THE  PINUS  TRIBE  FROM 

SEED. 

BT  ▲  COVMTftT  ISQUiaC. 

This  beautiful  tribe  of  trees  has  now  become  veiy  popular,  and  their 
introduction  into  our  pleasure-grounds,  parks,  <&c.,  are  much  extending, 
and  as  cones  of  seed  are  now-a-days  liberally  given,  even  of  the  rarest 
and  fin^t  species,  I  am  induced  to  send  some  observations  on  raising 
plants  therefrom,  &c. 

Mr.  Gordon  gave  some  excellent  observations  upon  this  subject, 
which  were  inserted  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle"  five  or  six  years 
back,  and  which  mode  of  procedure  I  duly  attended  to,  and  liave  proved 
to  be  very  successful.  I  tlierefore  make  an  extract  from  the  same,  to 
which  I  add  other  observations,  and  respectfully  solicit  their  insertion 
in  an  early  Number  of  your  Magazine,  and  which  I  hope  will  in 
some  degree  contribute  to  promote  a  still  greater  extension  of  planting 
and  ornamenting  around  our  habitations  with  these  very  admirable 
(generally  evergreen)  trees. 

"  The  Pine  and  Fir  tribe  are  increased  by  seeds,  which  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  when  the  plants  attain  a  certain  age,  and  which  are 
generally  ripe  in  the  autumn,  the  cones  taking  from  fifteen  to  eigliteen 
months  before  they  come  to  maturity.  The  cones  should  be  gathered 
at  the  beginning  of  winter ;  tliey  should  be  placed  in  some  cool  but 
dry  place  until  the  end  of  March,  at  wliich  time  the  seeds  should  be 
taken  oUt  of  the  cones,  which  in  some  cases  is  difficult  without  injuring 
them,  particularly  if  they  are  kiln  dried,  as  the  seeds  are  easily  damaged 
by  fire-heat.  The  cones  of  some  kinds  are  so  hard — of  Oocarpa,  for 
example — that  it  would  take  weeks  on  the  kiln  before  they  would  open. 
The  safest  way  is  to  bore  a  hole  through  the  centre,  beginning  at  the 
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base,  or  stalk  end,  and  afterwards  to  drive  a  round  piece  of  hard  wood 
through  the  hole,  which  will  split  the  cone  ;  then  with  a  chisel  to  com- 
mence taking  off  the  scales  in  layers,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  cone. 
The  seeds  may  then  be  removed  without  injury  ;  this,  of  course,  only 
applies  to  the  more  rare  ones,  all  the  others  are  easily  opened  by  drying, 
and  particularly  the  Silver,  Spruce,  and  Balm  of  Gilead  Firs ;  the 
Cedar,  Weymouth,  Larch,  and  Scotch  Pine,  also  part  with  their  seeds 
freely. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  sowing  the  seeds,  which  is  best  done 
in  the  following  manner:— If  the  kinds  are  new  or  rare,  they  should 
be  sown  in  pans  filled  with  dry,  sandy  loam,  and  without  any  mixture 
of  either  peat,  leaf-mould,  or  rotten  dung,  all  of  which  are  injurious, 
and  cause  the  young  plants  to  damp  off  when  they  first  come  up,  more 
especially  if  it  should  be  damp  weather  at  the  time  they  appear  above 
ground.  If  the  loam  is  a  little  stiff,  a  small  portion  of  sand  may  be 
used  ;  but  this  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  because  the  more 
sand  there  is  in  the  soil  the  weaker  the  plants  come  up.  If  they  are  in 
a  doubtful  condition,  sow  the  seeds  in  pans  filled  with  very  dry  loam, 
and  place  them  in  some  dry  situation,  out  of  the  reach  of  damp,  they 
will  then  not  be  injured ;  whereas,  if  they  were  not  placed  in  dry  soil, 
they  would  be  sure  to  perish,  or  if  sown  in  damp  soil  the  like  destruc- 
tion would  attend  them.  When  spring  advances,  place  the  pans  in 
gentle,  but  by  no  means  in  a  damp  heat,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove 
them  to  a  much  cooler  place  before  the  young  plants  are  fairly  above 
g^und,  and  afterwards  harden  them  off  by  degrees,  giving  them  but 
little  water  at  first ;  for  much  depends  upon  tlie  use  made  of  water  at 
this  period,  and  the  treatment  given  to  them  when  in  this  state  (that  is, 
when  the  young  plant  has  exhausted  the  nourishment  supplied  by  the 
seed,  and  has  to  seek  subsistence  from  its  own  roots),  after  which  there 
is  little  danger  of  their  damping  off,  except  they  are  over-watered. 
When  the  plants  are  fairly  up,  and  a  little  hardened,  they  may  be  potted 
off  singly  into  small  pots,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sandy  peat ; 
if  the  loam  is  rather  poor  or  stiff,  a  little  leaf -mould  may  be  added,  for 
the  bad  effects  of  the  two  latter  substances  seem  only  to  occur  during 
the  time  the  young  plant  receives  its  support  from  the  seed.  When 
potted,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  close  pit  or  frame  for  a  few  days, 
until  they  recover  the  effects  of  the  shift,  and  afterwards  air  must  be 
freely  admitted,  but  water  given  rather  sparingly  at  first.  They  will 
require  little  trouble  afterwards,  but  probably  may  want  shifting  into 
larger  pots  in  the  autumn  (particularly  the  strong-growing  kinds)  as  it 
is  injurious  to  their  future  growth  to  allow  their  roots  to  get  pot-bound 
when  young.  The  more  rare  or  tender  kinds  should  not  be  planted  out 
before  the  third  season,  but  the  commoner  ones  may  be  planted  out 
after  the  first  year. 

"  All  those  kinds  with  hard-shelled  seeds,  and  even  the  Deodar  and 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  with  great  advan- 
tage in  the  following  manner :  select  a  good  fresh  loamy  soil  which  is 
not  stiff,  but  rather  sandy,  and  about  the  end  of  March  dig  and  break 
the  surface  rather  finely ;  then  mark  the  ground  out  into  beds  about 
four  feet  wide,  leaving  an  alley  of  a  foot  wide  between  each  bed ;  and 
on  some  fine  dry  day  sow  the  seeds  broadcast  rather  thickly,  covering 
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tbem  over  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  deep,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  seeds ;  then  smooth  the  surface  by  gently  beating  it  with  the  back 
of  the  spade  (this  must  only  be  done  if  the  soil  is  dry  and  rather  light). 
They  will  then  require  no  other  care,  except  keeping  them  from  weeds 
and  the  attacks  of  birds,  mice,  and  slugs,  which  are  very  destructive  to 
them  when  they  first  make  their  appearance  above  ground.  By  placing 
some  small  branches  thickly  over  the  beds  until  the  young  plants  have 
thrown  off  the  old  seed- coat,  they  may  be  protected  from  the  ravages 
of  birds ;  if  attacked  by  mice,  traps  must  be  set  for  catching  them,  as 
the  only  safe  mode  of  preventing  such  pests  :  and  if  subject  to  be  eaten 
by  slugs,  some  wood-ashes  should  be  sown  over  the  beds,  just  as  the 
young  plants  are  making  their  appearance. 

"  The  seeds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pine  tribe  come  up  in  about 
six  weeks  after  sowing  in  the  open  border,  and  the  most  of  them  will 
be  fit  for  transplanting  into  nursery  rows  the  first  year  after  sowing ; 
afterwards  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  forest  trees." 


THE  CULTURE  OF  LEONOTIS  LEONURUS. 

BY  A  nobleman's  FLOWER  GARDENER. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  showy  plants  that  can  adorn 
tiie  greenhouse  and  conservatory  from  September  to  January,  and  it 
only  requires  to  be  seen,  when  properly  grown,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  all  admirers  of  fine  flowers.  It  can  be  had  cheap  where  it  is  found 
in  a  nursery  establishment. 

By  the  following  mode  of  treatment  I  have  it  bloom  splendidly,  and 
its  Lion's  Tail  fine  orange-scarlet  spikes  of  flowers  produce  an  enchant- 
ing effect. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  plants  of  Leonotis  struck  from  cuttings 
last  summer  begin  to  grow  ;  they  are  then  shifled  into  32  pots,  filled 
with  a  good  loamy  soil,  with  plenty  of  drainage,  consisting  of  chopped 
turf  and  well-rotted  manure  in  lumps,  about  equal  parts.  The  plants 
are  placed  in  a  light  part  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they  get  plenty  of 
air,  and  have  but  little  water  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  after 
which  they  are  set  in  pans,  but  do  not  stand  constantly  in  water.  By 
the  1st  of  May  they  are  shifted  into  the  pots  they  are  intended  to  flower 
in.  No.  4's,  about  tiie  middle  of  the  montli,  when  all  danger  from  frost 
is  over.  I  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  a  south  border,  and  supply 
them  plentifully  with  water ;  and  once  in  eight  or  ten  days  give  them 
some  liquid  manure.  They  require  nothing  else  but  tying  up  and  occa- 
sionally turning  the  pots  round  to  prevent  the  roots  from  rumiing  into 
the  border  till  the  end  of  September,  when  they  are  removed  into  the 
greenhouse,  where  they  flower  for  eight  or  ten  weeks ;  after  this  they 
are  cut  down  and  put  under  the  greenhouse  stage,  and  kept  nearly  dry 
till  the  following  growing  season. 
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VISIT  TO  SOUTH  America  in  search  of  new 

PLANTS.* 

Mr.  Pcrdib  was  sent  out  as  a  collector  of  plants  for  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew ;  and,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  has  sent  many 
very  interesting,  beautiful,  and  valuable  plants  to  the  Gardens.  The 
many  communications  from  Mr.  Purdie  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  are  of  a 
very  interesting  character,  so  much  so,  that  Sir  William  has  com- 
menced their  insertion  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  "  for  the  pr^ent 
year,  and  thereby  add  to  the  usefulness  of  that  excellent  work.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  letter  inserted  in  the  April  Number : — 

"  Riodi  la  Hacha,  December  i4,  1644. 

"  I  fear  that  the  four  boxes  of  Orchideae  and  one  of  seeds,  which 
were  to  leave  Santa  Martha  by  the  November  or  Deceniber  packet, 
may  have  arrived  in  £^nglknd  al;  a  time  of  frost ;  so  that  I  ain  very 
antious  to  secure  iilore  of  the  same  plants ;  which  I  shall  get  in  the 
interior.  Among  the  very  fine  species  are  a  Schomburghkia,  a  splen- 
did Limodorum,  and  a  very  singular  and  uncommon  Maxillaria.  I 
have  never  seen  the  latter  in  full  bloom,  but  judging  from  its  strong 
habit  and  still  stronger  flower-stems,  I  expect  it  will  prove  a  remark- 
able thing ;  these  I  hope  to  procure  in  a  day  or  two,  from  the  Sierras 
of  Maracaybo.  The  remainder  of  the  road,  300  miles,  lies  through  a 
savannah  country,  and  will  alford  the  seeds  of  some  line  Palms.  I 
expect  the  distance  will  occupy  about  eighteen  days.  I  shall  pack  up 
here  the  plants  collected  on  this  side  of  the  Nivada,  to  be  shipped  by 
the  first  conveyance  to  Santa  Martha,  whence  they  will  b6  despatched, 
so  as  to  reach  England  early  in  April,  when  there  will  be  no  risk  of 
frost.  Among  other  plants  gathered  on  this  side  of  the  Nivada,  is  a 
magnificent  Oncidium,  ranking  among  the  mast  conspicuous  of  that 
noble  tribe :  its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  slightly  striped  in  the  centre 
with  scarlet,  and  as  large  (which  you  will  see  by  the  specilnens)  as 
those  of  O.  Papilio  ;  the  habit  of  the  species  is  strictly  trailing,  like  a 
Manettia.  I  have  some  fears  about  getting  this  plant  to  "England 
alive,  its  pseudo-bulbs  being  so  delicate.  I  found  it  climbing  over 
mossy  trees,  to  their  topmost  branches,  on  the  river  San  Antonio,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet.  There  is  also  a  showy  and  fragrant 
plant,  like  Catasetum,  but  a  distinct  genus. 

"  The  ascent  of  this  slope  of  the  Nivada  has  afforded  me  many  more 
plants  than  did  the  other  side,  by  way  of  San  Sebastian.  The  vege- 
tation is  generally  stronger  and  finer.  After  ascending  2000  feet,  I 
came  to  a  gigantic  forest  of  Laurus  Persea  (Avocado  pear),  strewing 
the  ground  with  its  delicious  fruits,  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  affording 
an  impenetrable  shade :  there  were  also  a  few  scattered  Palms ;  the 
slender  and  graceful  Chamaedorea  gracilis  was  particularly  abundant, 
producing  pendant  clustei-s  of  golden  fruit,  which  imparted  a  lively 
aspect  to  the  otherwise  sombre  wilderness.  This  mixture  of  trees 
continued  till  about  4000  feet  of  elevatioi| ;  where  Palms  become  more 
predominant,  blending  with  the  less  noble  but  more  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful tree-ferns.     There  was  nothing,  however,  new  to  me  in  this 

*  Correspondence  from  Mr.  Purdie,  collector  of  new  plants  in  Soutli  America 
for  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  published  monthly  iu  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
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vegetation.  Higher  still,  at  6000  feet,  comes  the  Podocarpus,  with 
some  Myrtaceous  trees,  Melastomsc  and  the  stately,  Wax-Palm,  the 
only  Palm  that  is  found  at  such  an  elevation.  Hence,  till  shrubs  cease 
(at  about  11,000  feet)  the  beautiful  Befarias  (the  Rhododendrons  of 
South  America)  and  other  cricoid  shrubs,  with  some  suffruticose  Syn- 
genesia  and  a  few  conspicuous  Melastomaces,  compose  the  principal 
vegetation.  The  last  plant  of  any  size  seen  near  the  snow,  is  a  robust 
Syngenesia,  which  is  esteemed  highly  medicinal ;  here  and  there  grew 
also  patches  of  a  showy  Lupine,  some  kinds  of  Geranium,  and  in 
swampy  spots  an  Osmunda,  several  Carices,  and  a  striking  Pinguicula, 
reminding  me  of  our  P.  grandiflora,  with  foliage  of  the  same  glistening 
and  icy-cold  nature.  The  plants  that  vegetated  highest  up  were  a  con- 
spicuous species  of  Alypium,  and,  along  the  margin  of  perpetual 
snow,  a  Primula,  which  I  should  have  much  liked  to  gather  in  bloom. 
Many  other  plants  were  seen  upon  the  Sierra,  but  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  form  any  feature  in  the  landscape.  I  found  in  rocky 
spots  a  striking  Echeveria  ;  a  neat,  but  not  conspicuous  Daphne  ;  one 
species  of  Fuclisia,  and  two  of  Berberis,  with  a  strong  and  rather  rare 
P^ission-flower,  a  Tropseolum,  several  Ardisise,  an  Ilex,  and  a  Cra- 
taegus, Sec. 

"  On  my  return  hither  two  days  ago,  I  received  your  and  Mr. 
Smith's  letters,  announcing  the  arrival  of  my  first  box  of  plants  from 
Santa  Martha ;  sorry  I  am  that  some  of  the  contents  had  perished.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  it  is  a  faulty  plan  to  pack  Orchidese  (finally) 
bhortly  after  they  are  gathered ;  which  I  did  with  all  my  Jamaica 
plants,  and  with  the  box  in  question  from  Santa  Martha.  I  have 
observed  that  afler  carrying  plants  in  open  airy  baskets  for  a  week  or 
two,  the  oldest  bulbs  of  the  Orchidese  commonly  perish  :  thus  it  must 
be  advisable  to  ascertain  their  state  before  sending  them  away.  When 
I  arrived  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  I  found,  in  the  four  boxes  just  de- 
spatched, that  there  was  a  full  bushel  of  dead  and  broken  rubbish :  if 
this  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  consequence  of  the  packages 
having  been  closed,  it  must  have  destroyed  many  more  plants ;  and 
to  a  similar  process  of  unexamined  decay,  I  attribute  my  previous 
fiulures. 

1  am  anxious  to  hear  how  the  roots  of  Achimenes  have  borne  the 
journey,  in  order  that  I  may  yet  secure  more  if  desirable ;  for  I  know 
of  a  station  where  three  species  grow,  on  the  mountains  above  Santa 
Martha,  one  of  which  I  believe  is  not  in  cultivation.  Every  inquiry 
has  been  made,  since  I  came  into  Columbia,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
intelligence  of  the  Palo  de  Vacca  (Cow-tree),  but  I  can  hear  nothing 
of  it.  The  Phytelephas  (Vegetable  Ivory  Palm)  is  procurable  at 
Santa  Martha,  the  nuts  being  brought  from  the  province  of  Mara- 
qoita ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  their  freshness :  therefore,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  further  directions  from  you  about  my  movements,  I  think  of 
ascending  the  Magdalena,  and  myself  collecting  growing  plants  and 
seeds  of  the  Ivory  Palm.  If  time  allows,  I  shall  make  an  excursion 
to  the  mountains  in  that  dbtrict,  and  return  to  Santa  Martha  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.  I  liave  much  to  do  there,  and  mean  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  my  opportunities,  and  to  bring  with  in^ 
all  the  plants  I  can." 

Vol.  XV.   Na8.— A:&  k 
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MAMMILLARIA  PULCHRA  TREATED  AS  AN  AQUATIC. 

JLlving  ajBcertained  that  Cacti  grown  without  fresh  air  succeed  best 
in  a  moist  state,  I  felt  desirous  of  knowing  the  result,  were  a  plant 
exposed  to  the  change  of  temperature  of  a  greenhouse,  and  always  kept 
in  water.  In  1845,  on  the  11th  of  June,  a  plant  of  M.  pulchra,  in  a 
three-inch  pot,  was  placed  in  a  six-inch  pot  (not  repotted),  which, 
iiaving  the  hole  at  the  bottom  stopped  up,  has  been  kept  full  of  water ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  some,  the  plant  is  still  growing  luxu- 
riantly. Among  most  Cacti  growers,  it  is  a  general  rule  to  keep  such 
plants  quite  dry  during  winter ;  and  even  in  summer  some  persons  jm 
afi:aidtogive  more  water  than  just  moistens  tlie  sur&ce  of  the  soil. 
This  single  experiment,  however,  seems  to  show  that  the  nature  of 
Cacti  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. — Mr.  Donald^  in  Journal  of 
Horticultural  Society, 


EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  PLANTS. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  by  the  inspection  of  a  superb  collection 
of  these  plants,  which  have  recently  been  exhibited  in  the  KingWoad, 
Chelsea,  by  Mr.  H.  Waterer,  of  the  Knap-hill  Nursery.  Under  a 
large  canvass  roof  is  formed  a  temporary  garden  in  three  compartments, 
with  turf-margined  gravel  walks  and  some  thousands  of  American 
plants,  as  fresh  as  if  they  were  still  growing  in  the  pure  air  of  Knap- 
hill,  bearing  evidence  of  how  well  even  the  most  delicate  plants  mav 
be  transplanted  if  proper  care  is  exercised  in  taking  them  up  with 
large  balls  to  the  roots.  The  walks  wind  amongst  the  most  magnifi* 
cent  Rhododendrons  one  can  imagine,  in  a  manner  so  as  to  form  them 
into  groups,  here  and  there  intermixed  with  Azaleas  of  many  colours 
^d  the  broad-leaved  Kalmia.  Besides  the  enormous  mass  of  bloom, 
varying  in  the  Rhododendron  frt)m  purple  to  white,  and  comprising 
the  orange  and  flame-coloured  tints  of  the  Azaleas,  tbe  delicate  white 
blossoms  of  the  Kalmia,  the  most  pro^ninent  feature  is  the  fine  standard 
Rhododendrons,  several  of  which  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  hip^h, 
with  clean  stems  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  laige  spreading 
heads  bending  down  with  the  weight  of  bloom.  Although  these  are 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  showy  plants  in  the  collection,  there  are 
many  others,  however,  which  nearly  approaches  them.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  Rhododendron  and  Azaleas 
that  are  to  be  found  here.  We  will,  however,  give  the  names  of  a 
few  which  appeared  to  us  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  Of 
Rhododendrons,  multicolum  maculatum  is  a  white,  prettily  spotted 
with  brown,  of  excellent  habit ;  pictum  also  a  white,  prettily  s^potted 
with  brownish-g^een ;  ccelestinum  is  a  handsome  delicate  pink  sort ; 
catawbiense  splendens,  rosy  pink,  tinged  with  blue,  heads  compact  and 
neat— one  of  the  best ;  album  giaudiflorum,  delicate  blush,  upper 

Setals  nicely  spotted  with  green ;  roseum  elegans,  compSiCt  heads  of  rosy 
owers,  very  pretty ;  album  cleans,  fine  blush,  spotted  in  tfaie  iwper 
petals  with  yellow ;  Everestianum,  a  charmiug  kind,  with  Wge  q&im 
heads  of  lilac  blossoms,  closely  spotted  in  the  upper  petals  }fiijS^  gre^i 
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gfiving  to  the  flower  a  pleasing  variety  of  colour ;  and  nivaticum,  a 
good  vhke.  Of  Azaleas,  vescocephala  is  a  good  white;  pontica 
trmpofeiiSF,  a  fine  yellow  ;  punicea,  beautiful  orange ;  pontica  grandt- 
ioM,  ft  fine  krge  flowered  variety  ;  p.  imperialis,  orange  red  ;  p.  coii^ 
spieotty  yellow,  flowers  large  and  fine ;  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  orange  red, 
wftH:  yellow  upper  petals,  a  very  profuse  bloomer.  These  are  a  few 
md  only  a  very  lew  of  the  many  excellent  varieties  collected  together 
beie ;  and  fbr  a  better  selection  we  would  at  once  refer  all  who  are 
witlttii  leaeh  to  inspect  the  collection  itself,  which  we  may  add  is  now 
in  all  ks  beauty. 


ON  BLOOMING  THE  LARGE  WHITE  DATURA  (BRUG- 
MANSIA  SUAVEOLENS)  IN  A  VERY  DWARF  MANNER. 

By  LDCY. 

Bit  the  following  mode  of  culture,  I  grow  the  noble  fragrant-flowered 
Datura,  as  a  very  dwarf  plant,  and  forward  the  particulars  for  insertion 
in  the  Gabtnet.  Early  in  February,  cuttings  of  the  young  wood, 
about  three  inches  long,  having  an  eye  in  each,  are  taken  and  potted*  iii 
sixty-siaed  pots,  placed  in  a  hotbed  frame  of  good  temperature ;  they 
soon  take  root,  which  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  roots  protrudxbg 
through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  When  this  is  discovered 
they  are  repotted  into  twenty-fours,  using  a  compost  of  well-enriched 
loamy  soil,  one-half  being  leaf  mould  and  rotten  dung.  The  plants 
are  kept  irt-  the  fiame  for  a  ffew  weeks,  during  which  period  they  are 
supplied  freely  with  liquid  manure  water.  When  the  pot  is  pretty 
well  filled  with  routs,  the  plants  are  repotted  into  those  three  sizes 
larger.  At  whatever  height  it  is  desired  to  have  the  plants,  the  top  is 
pinched  off,  and-  laterals  are  produced.  When  in  the  fVame  a  good* 
moist  heat  is  kept  up  by  sprinkling  and  watering ;  this-  is  necessary  to 
prevent  an  attack  of  the  red  spider.  When  the  plants  cannot  be  kept 
longer,  for  height,  in  the  frame,  they  are  removed  into  the  greenhouse' 
and  repotted  when  requisite,  freely  supplied  with  liquid'  manure,  and 
syringed  every  evening  with  water,  particularly  at  the  under  side  cf  the 
foliage.  The  lateral  shoots  will  produce  a  profusion  of  flowers  at  tlie^ 
height  the  lead  was  stopped,  and  continue  in  bloom  fbr  a  long  time. 

By  the  above  simple  process  I  have  plants  from  two  to  three  ffeet 
high,  having  thirty  or  more  fine  flowers  upon  each ;  and  certainly 
nothing  can  exceed  their  loveliness,  and  be  more  ornamental  fbr  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory  throughout  the  summer. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  POINSETTIA  PULCHERRIlvrA. 

BY  XR.  THOBNEi  OABDENEB,  FAIRFOBD  PABM,  GL0UCB8T£BflHn». 

A<XK>RX>iirG  to  Loudon's  "  Hortus  Britannicus,**  this  plant  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  from  Mexico  in  1834;  consequently  it  has 
been  an  inhabitant  of  our  stoves  for  more  than  ten  years.  It  is  not  so 
much  eultivated  as  it  deserves ;  it  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,  tt 
fortns  a  valuable  plant  during  the  dull  months  of  winter  and  eariy 
spring,  at  which  time  the  plant  unfblds  its  scarlet-like  leaves,  form-* 
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ing  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  dark  green  foliage  underneath.  I 
have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  the  leaves  in  a  perfect 
state  until  the  flowers  have  duly  expanded.  The  plant,  however,  suc- 
ceeds best  in  the  warmest  and  driest  part  of  the  stove  during  winter ; 
for,  if  subjected  to  a  cold  damp  atmosphere,  failure  will  certainly  ensue, 
and  the  foliage  turn  yellow.  To  grow  it  to  perfection,  it  ought  to 
receive  the  treatment  of  a  dry  stove  plant,  where  it  will  flourish  in  all 
its  beauty.  In  my  opinion  the  neatest  specimens  are  formed  when 
struck  three  in  a  pot,  and  grown  in  a  dwarf  manner,  which  is  easily 
done  by  inducing  side  branches.  If  properly  cultivated  in  a  high 
temperature,  as  above  stated,  the  plants  will  flower  freely  the  first 
season,  and  form  a  perfect  blaze  of  bloom  on  the  top  of  each.  I  gene- 
rally destroy  the  plants  after  two  years  of  age,  as  they  are  liable  to 
become  unsightly,  unless  much  labour  were  bestowed  on  them.  When 
the  blossoms  are  decaying  I  prune  in  the  wood  rather  closely  and  place 
the  plants  in  a  moist  high  temperature,  to  induce  growth  at  the 
earliest  period  so  as  to  be  able  to  increase  young  stocks  for  another 
season's  supply.  The  cuttings  strike  freely  in  leaf  mould,  adding  to  it  a 
small  portion  of  silver  sand.  I  generally  insert  three  in  a  two-inch 
pot,  and  place  them  under  a  hand-light  in  a  shady  part  of  the  stove. 
The  beauty  of  the  plant  most  amply  repays  for  every  attention  given 
to  it. 


ON  FUCHSIA  BLOOMS  NOT  EXPANDING. 

IN  ANSWEB  TO  MB.  FYFFE. 
BY  DAHL  OF  MANCHESTER. 

EvEBT  admirer  of  the  Fuchsia  must  sympathise  with  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  A.  Fyfie,  and  his  friends  in  their  misfortunes  with  this 
fine  fiower.  Before  I  say  one  word  more,  I  would  call  their  attention 
to  a  paper  in  the  January  Number  of  the  present  year,  page  9,  on 
Vegetable  Physiology,  by  Mr.  Todd,  which  contains  some  excellent 
remarks ;  and  again  to  another  paper,  by  Senex,  in  the  April  Number, 
page  79,  on  the  sap  of  plants.  From  these  papers  may  be  gathered 
the  idea  of  the  component  parts  of  plants.  Thus  having  arrived  at 
their  correct  composition,  the  next  step  he  must  take  is,  to  carry  out 
a  proper  plan  of  cultivation.  Mr.  F.  owns,  that  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  he  has  not  all  the  advantages  that  other  situations  admit 
but  says,  "  his  plants  are  freely  furnished  with  flower  buds."  For  his 
situation,  I  think  in  this  he  is  fortunate ;  and,  thus  fortunate,  I  think 
a  little  more  attention  will  set  him  right.  He  must  be  aware  that 
plants  confined  to  a  room  will  not  develope  all  their  fine  qualities  as 
those  that  have  every  advantage ;  he  will  find  a  line  in  the  paper  of 
Senex,  to  the  efiect,  That  if  the  sap  of  plants  be  examined  in  its 
most  simple  state,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  water,  mucilage,  and 
sugar."  It  is  allowed  that  plants  give  out  perspiration,  and  as  the 
juices  of  the  plant  is  excit^  to  a  certain  degree  when  forcing  its 
blooms,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a  room  may 
cause  that  glutinous  matter  of  which  he  complains,  and  that  his  mis- 
fortunes may  in  some  measure  arise  therefrom ;  but  no  doubt  there  are 
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other  causes ;  the  accumulation  of  crude  excrescences  about  the  roots 
may,  to  a  degpree,  accelerate  it,  from  the  want  of  proper  drainage ; 
want  of  proper  attention  to  watering  will  cause  it.  But  I  find  I 
am  going  to  too  great  a  leng^th,  and  will  conclude  by  giving  the 
plan  which  I  pursue,  with  success,  to  my  satisfaction.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  air  of  Edinburgh  is  as  pure  and  as  congenial  for  the 
growth  of  plants  as  it  is  at  Manchester.  I  grow  my  plants  in  rooms, 
not  having  a  greenhouse ;  I  have  some  fine  sorts ;  I  let  them  rest  in 
the  winter.  In  frosty  weather  I  lay  them  on  their  sides,  and  cover 
with  a  mat :  at  the  proper  time  I  repot  them,  in  light  rich  stuff,  with 
plenty  of  drainage,  and  put  them  in  the  windows  of  the  rooms.  As 
the  foliage  proceeds  to  grow,  I  give  them  all  the  air  I  can,  and  water 
with  manure  water,  sometimes  Guano  water,  and  sometimes  dung 
water.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the  foliage  is  watered  with 
rain  water  twice  a  week ;  as  the  season  advances  this  watering  of  the 
foliage,  blooms  and  all,  is  done  every  day ;  and  my  Fuchsias  please  me 
well :  this  ^keeps  them  perfectly  clean,  and  the  absorption  that  takes 
place  proves  beneficial  to  the  plant,  increasing  its  vigour,  and  gives  it 
strength  to  perfect  its  blooms  and  keeps  it  longer  in  that  state  to  give 
satis&ction.  I  think  that  if  Mr.  F.  and  his  friends  will  pursue  this 
plan  their  misfortunes  will  be  at  an  end. 


NEW  HOLLAND  SEEDS. 

BY  LETETIA. 

Recently  I  have  received  a  quantity  of  seeds  from  New  Holland,  of 
different  species  and  sizes,  when,  and  Iiow  am  I  to  sow  them,  &c.  ? 

[Sow  them  early  in  February :  a  convenient  plan  to  adopt  is  to  take 
shallow  pots,  about  six  inches  across,  well  drain  them,  and  fill  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  top  with  fine  soil,  consisting  of  peat  and  loam,  the 
latter  preponderating,  both  tolerably  dry,  and  with  enough  sand  inter- 
mixed to  make  the  mixture  appear  sandy;  this  should  be  sently 
pressed  smooth,  and  marked  into  four  divisions ;  a  portion  of  each 
packet  of  seed,  properly  labelled,  is  then  to  be  sown  either  in  one  or  in 
two  of  these  divisions,  according  to  the  quantity,  selecting  seeds  of 
nearly  equal  size  to  be  sown  in  the  same  pot,  in  OI^der  that  the  same 
depth  of  covering  may  be  proper  for  all ;  the  labels  should  be  placed 
close  together  in  the  centre,  exactly  &cing  the  division  in  which  the 
corresponding  seeds  are  sown ;  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  mild  hot 
bed,  and  the  soil  covered  and  shaded  so  as  to  prevent  its  drying,  by 
using  a  little  clean  moss  or  something  equally  effectual;  the  latst 
quantity  of  water  that  will  suffice  to  keep  the  soil  fi  om  getting  dry, 
will  be  found  most  desirable,  and  the  covering  and  shading  will  in 
great  measure  prevent  the  dryness ;  avoid  steam,  by  frequently  airing 
the  frame ;  and  when  the  seedlings  are  fiurly  up,  transplant  them  into 
small  pots,  or  prick  them  into  liu'ger  ones,  as  may  be  convenient.  In 
all  cases  be  careful  to  preserve  correctly  whatever  memorandums  there 
may  be,  especially  those  referring  to  the  native  locality  whence  the 
seeds  were  imported.] 


portion  of  yvood  with  every  bud,  or,  this  dry  season  especially,  the 
buds  will  shrivel,  without  much  attention,  both  to  watering  at  the 
roots,  moistening  the  bud  by  sprinkling  water  over  it,  shaiSng  the 
same,  &c.  Securing  the  bud  with  worsted  is  better  than  matting. 
The  following  mode  has  been  adopted  with  very  great  success.  The 
bud  for  insertion  is  taken  off  the  shoot  very  close  to  the  eye ;  the  tip 
or  part  of  the  bark  below  the  bud  is  cut  off  quite  close,  to  allow  the 
bud  to  be  pushed  closer  into  the  stock  without  being  bruised.  It  then 
requires  only  to  be  tied  above  the  bud,  and  a  composition  applied  to 
exclude  the  air  and  keep  the  bud  cool,  consisting  of  two-thirds  cow- 
dung  and  one-third  stiff  loam.  The  bud  requires  no  untying,  and 
gradually  grows  so  closely  inU>  the  stock,  as  hawily  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  shoot,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  blown  out  or  injured.  The 
composition  is  applied  in  a  liquid  state."  Chrysanthemums  should 
have  the  leads  pinched  off,  in  order  to  induce  laterals  to  push,  so  the 
plants  may  be  dwarfer,  and  have  bushy  heads ;  this  must  be  done  as 
early  as  possible.  Propagate  by  means  of  slips,  parting  of  the  plants, 
&c.,  any  double  flowered,  and  other  desirable  fibrous  rooted  perennial 
plants  done  flowering.  Cut  off  the  stems  of  Double  Rockets,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  push  forth  side  shoots,  which  will  furnish  plants  for 
dividing.  Transplant  into  nursery  beds,  or  into  borders,  seedling  peren- 
nial or  biennial  plants  sown  in  spring.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  of  bulbous- 
rooted  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  suok 
as  Cyclamens,  Anemonies,  Ranunculuses,  Hyacinths,  &e.  Take  up  any 
bulbs  of  Ranunculuses,  &c.  remaining  in  the  beds  whose  foliage  is  de- 
cayed. Plant  out,  too,  any  autumn  flowering  bulbs.  Auriculas  and 
Polyanthuses  should  be  cleared  of  their  dead  leaves,  have  offsets  taken  off, 
and  the  plants  be  re-potted  ;  also  pot  off  seedlings;  Heartsease  should 
be  increased,  putting  them  in  a  shady  border.  Verbenas  should  be  in- 
creased by  putting  off  cuttings,  potting  runners,  Ac.y  so  that  they  may 
be  well  established  before  the  winter  season  commences.  The  plants 
in  beds,  bordem,  &c.,  will  require  a  good  watering  at  the  roots  with 
soft  pond-wiUer  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  if  the  season  continues 
dry  ;  so  with  most  other  bedded  plants,  as  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  &e. 
Seeds  of  Pansies,  and  any  of  the  early  blooming  annuals,  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  appear  mature ;  the  Pansy  should  be  gathered 
before  the  husk  breaks,  or  the  seeds  will  suddenly  be  widely  scattered. 
Pinks  already  planted  out  in  beds  should  be  watered,  shaded.  See, ; 
beds  of  them  may  still  be  made.    See  articles  in  former  Numbers. 
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Lftjers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  when  well  rooted  should  be  potted 
ofL  The  bulbs  of  Tulips  should  have  the  loose  coats  dressed  off. 
Wailflover  slip  should  be  put  off  early.  Wliere  there  are  abundanoe 
of  suitable  short  shoots  of  the  plants  employed  for  beds,  as  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes^  Caloeoliurias,  Anagallis,  Double  Ragwort,  Salvias,  Hemi- 
meris,  Bouvardias,  &c,  they  should  be  put  off  and  struck,  after  which 
thej  can  be  kept  in  a  coolish  situation,  till  the  usual  period  of  winter 
pfotectioiL  Thus  early  prepared,  it  ia  done  with  leas  attention,  and 
Jthe  plants  being  wdl  rooted,  endure  the  winter  better.  Dahlias  rnuft 
have  the  laterals  thinned  out,  so  that  the  principal  stems  stand  free. 
When  flowers  are  required  large  in  proportion,  thin  away  the  buds, 
water  abundantly,  mulch  over  the  roots,  6bc.  What  is  termed  the 
Black  Aphis  fly  has  attacked  the  Dahlia  this  season  most  ravenously. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  brush  them  off  daily,  and  water  over  the  tops  at 
the  evening.  If  the  shoots  be  bent  into  a  strong  infusion  of  chamo- 
mile water,  we  find  it  embitters  the  tender  foliage,  that  the  insects  do 
not  attack  them  afterwards.  Sow  Mignonette  for  blooming  in  winter ; 
and  seeds  of  Brachycome  iberidifolia  now  sown,  and  the  plants  potted 
singly  in  small  sixties,  will  survive  through  winter  protected  from 
frost,  and  be  highly  ornamental  fi>r  the  grc^enhouse,  sitting  room,  d^. 
the  next  year. 

xm  TBS  auamovsa,  a.o. 

Pela&qosiums.— Plants  that  have  done  blooming,  and  the  young 
wood  has  been  a  little  hardened  by  a  firee  admission  of  [air,  should  now 
be  headed  down,  if  intended  for  the  next  season's  blooming.  Being 
now  headed  down,  tliey  soon  push  fresh  shoots ;  and  as  tiiere  generally 
are  many  more  than  is  necessary  to  retain  for  the  proper  formation  of 
the  plants,  they  should  be  thinned  when  about  an  inch  long.  When 
the  shoots  retained  are  about  two  inches  long,  repot  the  plants  by 
shaking  off  nearly  all  the  old  compost,  and  then  replace  with  new. 
These  plants  form  the  finest  specimens  for  exhibition,  &c.  the  follow- 
ing year.  (See  excellent  Articles  on  the  entire  culture,  by  Mr.  Cock, 
Mr.  Catleugh,  and  other  celebrated  growers,  in  former  Volumes  of  our 
Magaseine.)  As  early  as  possible  put  off  cuttings  to  strike,  for  a 
supply  of  young  plants  for  next  year. 

Camellias  may  now  be  re-potted.  I  consider  it  an  excellent  plan  ; 
perform  this  operation  the  moment  that  the  flower-bud  is  decidedly 
formed.  As  compost,  I  would  recommend  two-thirds  of  fibrous  loam 
of  aq  unctuous  character,  and  one-third  of  fibrous  heath  soil.  The 
more  fibrous  and  lumpy  it  is  the  better,  and  a  good  crinkling  of  char- 
coal in  small  masses,  with  sharp  silver  sand,  should  be  added.  Let  the 
pots  be  most  completely  drained,  by  placing  some  large  crocks  in  a  very 
hollow  position  at  the  bottom  ;  topping  these  up  vriSi  a  pounded  mix- 
ture of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal,  from  which  all  the  very  small 
particles  have  been  riddled.  Cover  this  with  very  fibrous  turf  in 
small  lumps,  before  placing  the  ball,  and  keep  pressing  the  material 
(not  ramming)  close,  with  the  fingers,  during  the  process  of  filling  up, 
observing  to  have  the  compost  in  a  mellow  state,  rather  inclining  to 
dryness.  One  most  material  point  is,  to  see  that  the  ball  is  thoroi^hly 
moistened  before  shilling ;  if  any  doubt  of  this  exist,  let  the  biul  be 
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steeped  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previous  to  potting.  MDien 
the  flower-buds  are  in  clusters  thin  them,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than 
are  likely  to  be  perfected.  If  too  many  remain  they  injure  the  plant, 
and  eventually  drop  off  in  spring. 

Calceolarias  that  have  done  blooming  should  have  the  stems  cut 
down,  then  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame,  and  shade  from  hot  sun. 
In  about  ten  days  re-pot  them.    (See  Article  in  July  Number,  1846.) 

The  very  hot  and  dry  weather  will  be  favourable  for  the  Red  Spider 
upon  many  of  the  new  Holland  plants,  as  Chorozemas,  &c.,  also  Thun- 
bergias,  &c, :  to  prevent  them,  occasionally  place  the  plant  so  as  it 
can  be  forcibly  syringed  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  if  strong 
soapsuds  are  used,  the  better ;  as  such  a  composition  leaves  a  glutinous 
matter.  If  a  plant  be  infested,  syringe  it,  and  whilst  wet  turn  it  over 
and  dust  it  under  the  leaves  with  common  sulphur.  A  good  syringing 
of  the  plants  three  times  a  week  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  entire  stock, 
avoiding  the  flowers,  and  performing  it  at  the  evening.  Well  water 
the  ground  where  the  plants  stand,  that  is,  between  the  pots. 

L«schenaultias,  Pimeleas,  Baronias,  Polygalas,  and  similar  plants, 
done  blooming,  should  now  be  cut,  in  order  to  have  the  plants  brought 
into  a  proper  bushy  form,  after  which  place  them  in  a  situation  where 
they  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  to  cause  them  to  push  fresh  shoots. 
If  young  stock  be  required  of  any  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  and 
there  be  young  wood  sufficiently  ripened,  cuttings  should  immediately 
be  inserted,  as  the  season  is  getting  to  a  close  for  success  this  year. 
Re-pot  specimen  plants  of  the  above-named  kinds  as  early  as  possible 
after  they  begin  to  push  :  this  prepares  for  next  season's  success. 

Cinerarias  required  for  blooming  in  autumn  and  the  early  part  of 
winter  should  be  immediately  pott^  and  duly  forwarded. 


ON  CALLA  iETHIOPICA. 

BT  CLEBICUS. 

NoTiciNQ  that  a  correspondent  has  lately  inquired  how  the  Calla 
^thiopica  is  to  be  treated,  in  order  to  bloom  it  satisfitctorily :  I  have 
two  plants  in  my  greenhouse  which  meet  my  expectations,  by  treating 
it  as  follows : — ^I  grow  it  in  a  good  rich  turfy  loam,  a  good  drainage, 
and  in  the  growing  season  give  it  a  liberal  supply  of  soft  water.  The 
winter  season  I  allow  it  to  rest,  and  only  keep  it  barely  moist ;  at  the 
end  of  February  I  commence  watering  gradually,  and  place  the  plant 
where  it  gets  an  increase  of  warmth.  As  soon  as  I  perceive  the  slightest 
move  in  growth,  I  take  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  keeping  the  hall  as 
entire  as  I  can,  then  remove  by  the  hand  carefblly  the  exterior  part  of 
the  soil,  avoiding  injuring  the  roots.  This  being  done,  I  repot  it,  and 
as  the  extremity  of  the  roots  will  just  be  pushing,  they  soon  extend  in 
the  firesh  compost,  and  by  due  attention  afterwards  a  vigorous  bloom  is 
obtained. 


EDMONDS'S  JENNY  LIND  PICOTEE. 

THIS  very  beautiful  Picotee  was  raised  by  George  Edmonds,  Esq., 
of  Brooklands,  Wandsworth -road,  London,  by  whom  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  recent  floral  shows  held  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
grounds,  Chiswick ;  the  Botanic  Garden,  Regent's  Park ;  the  Royal 
South  London,  Slough,  &c.,  and  where,  by  aU  lovers  of  this  esteemed 
class  of  flowers  who  saw  it,  it  was  universally  admired,  and  pronounced 
to  be  of  the  very  finest  quality.  The  white  is  not  quite  as  pure  as  in 
some  other  kinds,  but  the  form  is  excellent,  petals  free  from  notch, 
edging  more  true  than  any  other  we  ever  saw,  not  a  single  spot  upon 
the  ground,  but  entirely  pure.  It  well  merits  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  exhibitions  above  named,  and 
we  never  saw  Carnations  and  Picotees  shown  to  greater  advantage ; 
the  flowers  were  in  a  state  of  perfection  and  vigour  &r  beyond  any 
precedent,  and  a  corresponding  interest  was  excited  in  the  visitors. 
We  inspected  them  very  minutely,  in  order  to  obtain  a  select  list  of 
the  best,  and  the  following  are  the  Picotees  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  as  being  of  first-rate  merit,  viz.,  Edmonds's  Jenny 
Lind,  Edmonds's  Victoria  Kegina,  Edmonds's  Earnest,  BurroughesVl 
Mrs.  Bevan,  Burroughes's  Amy,  Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Green's 
Queen"  Victoria,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Willmer*s  Princess  Hoyal,  Sharpe's 
L'Elegant,  Princess  Alice,  Juliet,  Jessop's  Sir  W.  Middleton,  I^y 
Chesterfield,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Miss  Bevan,  Nonnan's  Beauty,  Bar- 
nard's Borderer,  Mathew's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Richard  Cobden,  Sharpe's 
Gem,  Ely's  Lady  Ely. 

Several  of  our  latest  volumes  of  this  Magazine  contain  very  excellent 
communications  on  the  culture  of  this  tribe  of  flowers  by  most  of  the 
celebrated  growers  and  successful  exhibitors,  as  Messrs.  Norman,  Ward, 
Ibbett,  Wood  of  the  Coppice  near  Nottingham,  W.  Harrison  of 
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Felton,  Ely,  and  several  others,  and  we  respectfully  refer  our  readers 
to  those  articles.  Most  of  the  flowers  exhibited  by  the  Woolwich 
florists  were  of  an  extraordinary  size.  If  these  results  be  the  effect  of 
some  new  application  in  culture  by  manures,  &c.,  such  is  the  well- 
known  liberality  of  our  friends  we  refer  to,  we  are  confident  they  will 
gladly  communicate  it  to  us  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

T^he  assemblage  of  these  flowers  shown  in  and  around  London  during 
the  present  season  has  been  very  considerable,  and  much  beyond  what 
most  of  our  readers  have  an  idea  of.  It  would  have  afforded  us  plea- 
sure to  record  the  names  of  the  noble  host  of  most  worthy  exhibitors, 
and  annexed  to  each  the  list  of  flowers  shown,  but  our  limits  forbid. 
As,  however,  the  sorts  shown  at  one  or  two  of  the  principal  exhibitions 
contain  the  best  general  kinds,  and  are  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  others, 
we  here  append  the  particulars,  so  that  our  readers  may  see  what  are 
the  kinds  most  successful,  and  be  aided  in  making  selections  now  the 
layers  are  about  being  potted  off,  and  offered  for  sale  by  the  florists 
around  London,  Woolwich,  Bedford,  Cradley,  Rothwell,  as  our  adver- 
tising sheets  from  time  to  time  testify. 

The  Horticultubal  Society's  Show,  Chiswick  Gardens,  July  17. 

Amateur  Growers, — Picotees,  in  pans  of  24  distinct  Varieties : 
Large  Silver  Medal. — To  G.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  Wandsworth- road,  for 
Wildman*s  Isabella,  Mathews's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Burroughes's  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Edmonds's  Prince  of  Wales,  Robin- 
son's Hero  of  Nottingham,  Jessop's  Sir  William  Middleton,  Edmonds's 
Heg^na,  Barraud's  Borderer,  Ely's  Favourite,  Green's  Queen,  Brink- 
low's  Lady  Chesterfield,  Sharpe's  Elegant,  Edmonds's  Mrs.  Reeves, 
Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Giddin's  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Crask's  Prince 
Albert,  Burroughes's  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Ely's  Mrs.  Lilly,  Mathews's 
Enchantress,  Dickson's  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Countess  of  Winterton, 
Crask's  Queen,  and  Seedling. 

Large  Knightian  Medal. — To  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  Holloway,  for 
Giddin's  Masterpiece,  Sharpe's  L'Elegant,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Coronation, 
Isabella,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Princess  Augusta,  Lady  Flower,  Willmer's 
Prince  Royal,  Seedling,  John  Hampden,  Trito,  Fair  Phyllis,  Teaser, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Ely's  Favourite,  Seedling, 
Burroughes's  Emma,  Burroughes's  President,  Charles  Stanford,  Seed- 
ling, Mathews's  Enchantress,,  and  Nottingham  Hero. 

Small  Bronze  Medal.— To' Mr.  Ellis,  Woolwich,  for  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Lord  Althorp,  Wood's  Ophelia,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Joan  of  Arc,  Sharpe's 
Agitator,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sharpe's  Elegant,  Miss  Desborough,  Ally's 
Emperor,  Crask's  Queen,  Sharpe's  Beauty,  Wilson's  Fanny  Irby,  Ely's 
Mrs.  Lilly,  Giddin's  Teaser,  Ely's  Favourite,  Nottingham  Hero,  Miss 
Willoughby,  Isabella,  Crask's  Prince  Albert,  President,  Giddin's 
Vespasian,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Mrs.  Honner. 

Nurserymen. — Large  Silver  Medal. — To  Messrs.  Norman  of  Wool- 
wich, for  Willmer's  Prince  Royal,  Headley's  Criterion,  Burroughes's 
Mrs.  Bevan,  Burroughes's  Hermione,  Burroughes's  General  Jackson, 
Burroughes's  Princess  Helena,  Burroughes's  King  John,  Burroughes*s 
Emma,  Sharpe's  Agitator,  Princess  Augusta,  Dickson's  Mr.  Trahar, 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Barraud's  Bride,  Mathews's  Eachantress,  Miss 
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Desborougli,  Norwicli  Rival,  Lady  Dacre,  Dickson's  Trip  to  Cam- 
bridge, Sliarpe's  Elegant,  Crask's  Queen,  Sliarpe's  Beauty,  Barnard's 
Mrs.  Barnard,  Ilcadley's  Venus,  and  Norman's  Beauty. 

Silver  Kniglitian  Medal. — To  Mr.  Turner,  for  Sharpe's  Elegant, 
^ronaut,  Andre,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Garratt's  Lady  Dacre,  Mrs.  Ikvan, 
May's  Portia,  Richard  Cobden,  Ikrnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Nottingham 
Hero,  Lady  Sale,  May's  Juliet,  Burroughes's  Amy,  Triumph,  Sebastian, 
Wildman's  Isabella,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Jessica,  Brinklow's  Lady 
Chesterfield,  Crask's  Prince  Albert,  Seedling,  Intrepid,  Hudson's 
Unique,  and  Alathews's  Enchantress. 

Silver  Banksiau  Medal. — ^To  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  for  Sliarpe's 
Agitator,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Trip  to  Cambridge,  Dickson's  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Coronation,  Wilson's  Corregio,  Trude's  Victoria, 
Miss  Jane,  Trip  to  Oxford,  Queen  Victoria,  Brinklow's  Lady  Chester- 
field, La  Delicate,  Kirtland's  Princess  Augusta,  Teaser,  Prince  Royal, 
Elegant,  Seedling,  Giddin's  Vespasian,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Crask's 
Prince  Albert,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Sharpe's  Gem,  and  Russell'fi 
Incomparable. 

TuE  Royal  South  London  Floricultubal  Show,  at  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens,  July  2L 

Amateur  Growers — The  best  Stand  of  twelve  dbtinct  Varieties  of 
Picotees. — First  Prize  to  G.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  Wandsworth-road,  for 
Mrj>.  Bevau,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Edmonds's  Earnest,  Miss  Jane,  Lady 
Douro,  Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard,  Jessop's  Sir  William  Middleton, 
Edmonds's  Clara,  Seedling,  Field  Marshal,  Edmonds's  Regina,  and 
Jenny  Lind. 

Second  Prize  to  Mr.  Leach,  for  Mrs.  Bevan,  Agitator,  Burroughes's 
Emma,  L* Elegant,  Enchantress,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Norwich  Rival, 
Dickson's  Sophia,  Isabella,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Princess  Royal,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

Third  Prize  to  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  for  Lady  Chesterfield,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Elegant,  Giddin's  Teaser,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Wildman's 
Isabella,  President,  Giddin's  Vespasian,  Sharpe's  Wellington,  Beauty, 
Princess  Alice,  Ely's  Favourite. 

Nurserymen, — The  best  Stand  of  twelve  distinct  Varieties  of  Pico- 
tees. — First  Prize  to  Mr.  Turner,  for  Sebastian,  Lady  Dacre,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Enchantress,  L'Elegant,  Portia,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Princess  Royal, 
Isabella,  Juliet,  Prospero,  and  Burroughes's  Amy. 

Second  Prize  to  Mr.  Willmer,  of  Sunbury,  for  Sharpe's  Elegant, 
Mrs.  Bevan,  Field  Marshal,  Giddin's  Teaser,  Princess  Royal,  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Isabella,  Grace  Darling,  Crask's  Queen,  Lady  Dacre, 
Sharpe's  AVellington,  and  Musson's  Charlotte. 

Third  Prize  to  Mr.  Norman,  for  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Smith's 
Lord  Ilardinge,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Sharpe's  L'Elegant,  Enchantress,  King 
James,  Crask's  Queen,  Ariel,  Venus,  Prewitt's  Bendigo,  Sylph,  and 
General  Jackson. 

Seedlings, — Certificates  of  Merit  were  given  for  the  following : — 
Norman's  King  John,  a  fine,  heavy-edged,  red  flower,  of  good  sub- 
stance and  full  centre ;  Burroughes's  Amy,  a  light-edged  purple,  large, 
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good  petal,  and  smooth  edge  ;  Willmer's  Seedling,  a  heavy-edged 
purple,  good  form,  and  white  pure. 

Slough  Show,  July  27. 

Amateurs. — For  twelve  dissimilar  Blooms  of  Picotees.— First  Prize 
to  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  Holloway,  for  L'Elegant,  Ely's  Favourite, 
MiB.  Bevan,  Burroughes's  Lady  Douro,  Crask's  Victoria,  AVillmer's 
Princess  Royal,  Lady  A.  Peel,  Sharpens  Wellington,  Wildman's  Isabella, 
Mathews's  Enchantress,  Wood  s  Princess  Alice,  Mrs.  Barnard. 

Second  Prize  to  G.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  Wands worth-road,  for  Harrjr, 
Field  Marshal,  Miss  Jane,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Nottingham  Hero,  Green's 
Victoria.  Mrs.  Barnard,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Wildman's  Irabella, 
President,  Tolworthy*s  Isabella,  Regina. 

Third  Prize  to  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  Weston-on-the-Green,  Oxon.  for 
Wildman's  Isabella,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Enchantress, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lady  A.  Peel,  Kirtland's  Isabella,  CVnthia,  Willmer's 
Princess  Royal,  Wood's  Princess  Alice,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Nulli  Secundus. 

Mr.  Turner's  Prize  for  the  best  six  Blooms.— First  Prize  to  G. 
Edmonds,  Esq.,  for  Edmonds's  Clara,  Earnest,  Eliza,  and  Augusta, 
Miss  Jane,  Mrs.  Barnard. 

Classes  open  to  all  Growers :  Twelve  Blooms. — First  Prize  to  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Chalvey,  for  Mrs.  Bevan,  Unique,  Coronation,  Mrs.  Bar- 
Hard,  Crask's  Victoria,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Burroughes's  Princess 
Alice,  Masterpiece,  Green's  Victoria,  Lady  Peel,  Willmer's  Princess 
Rcrral. 

Second  Prize  to  Mr.  Willmer,  Sunbury,  for  Nulli  Secundus,  Wild- 
man's  Isabella,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Sharp's  Welling, 
ton,  Lady  Dacre,  Green's  Victoria,  Cook's  President,  Willmer's 
Princess  Royal,  Ely's  Field  Marshal,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

Third  Prize  to  Mr.  Keynes,  Salisbury,  for  Wildman's  Isabella,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Mr.  Annesley,  Agitator,  Cook's  President,  Sir  W.  Middleton, 
Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Criterion,  L'Elegant,  Burroughes's  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Barnard,  Pluperfect. 

Mr.  Trahar's  Prize  for  the  two  best  dissimilar  Blooms. — First  Prize 
to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Burroughes's  Amy  and  Fellow's  Gertrude. 

Mr.  Sharp's  Prize  for  the  best  Heavy  Purple.— First  Prize  to  G. 
Edmonds,  Esq.,  for  Edmonds's  Augusta. 

Seedlings, — Mr.  Gould's  Priie  for  the  best  Seedling  Picotee  and  a 
first-class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  G.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  for  Jenny 
Lind,  light  red,  of  the  finest  quality,  marking  remarkably  true,  good 
mbftance,  medium  size.  First-class  Certificates  were  also  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  Turner,  for  Burroughes's  Amy.  This  flower,  although  so 
highly  spoken  of  before,  improves  on  acquaintance ;  white  good,  with 
lively  roay  purple  lace,  full  of  well-regulated  petals.  Rev.  A. 
Mathews,  for  Eclipse,  liglit  purple,  very  full,  good  white,  and  sub- 
stance ;  and  M.  May,  Esq.,  Sonning,  for  Juliet,  also  light  red,  full 
flower,  marking  good,  petals  a  little  cupped,  forming  a  fine  crown. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Abelia  floribunda — Copious  flowering. 

Caprifoliacea,    Didymmia  Angiospermia,    (Syn.  Vessalia  floribunda.) 

In  a  former  volume  of  the  Flobicultural  Cabinet  we  gave  a  figure 
of  this  very  neat  and  beautiful  flowering  greenhouse  plant.  Since  that 
time  it  has  attracted  much  attention  at  the  horticultural  shows  in  and 
around  London  under  other  names,  and  sometimes  corrupted  into 
Busselia.  In  some  of  the  Belgium  gardens  it  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Fuchsia,  species  from  Mexico.  It  was  discovered  by  Galeotti 
near  Vera  Cruz,  upon  one  of  the  Mexican  mountains,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  ten  tliousand  feet.  It  is  a  shrub  g^wing  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  branching.  The  flowers  are  tube  form^,  two  inches  long, 
of  a  bright  purple-red  colour.  They  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  together,  pendant.  We  find  it 
bloom  very  freely,  is  handsome,  and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  green* 
house.    It  can  be  procured  cheap.    (Figured  in  Bot  Mag.^  4316.) 

Seedling  Corr/bas. 

In  former  Numbers  we  have  figured  and  noticed  some  handsome 
hybrids ;  since  which  time  other  beautiful  seedlings  have  been  raised. 
Mr.  Gaines  has  produced  several,  distinct  and  pretty,  which  are  figured 
in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  August,  viz..  Brilliant,  a 
bright  rosy-crimson ;  Rubra,  a  dull  red ;  Coccinea,  red,  with  green 
streaks  and  a  green  mouth ;  Rosea-alba,  delicate  rose,  with  a  white 
mouth,  very  neat;  Maoniflora,  white,  with  a  tinge  of  sulphur; 
Yiridiflora-alba,  tube  white,  with  a  bright  green  mouth,  very 
pretty.  The  two  following  are  also  figured  from  seedlings  in  Mesari. 
Henderson's  collection : — Pulcuella,  a  rich  orange-rad,  flower  an 
inch  long,  somewhat  bell-shaped,  very  pretty  ;  Delicata,  lilac-pink, 
flower  bell-shaped,  very  neat.  They  are  a  pretty  addition  to  our 
winter  flowers  for  the  greenhouse,  well  deserving  cultivation  in  every 
one. 

Cattleya  bulbosa — The  Bulbous. 

Orchidea.    Gynandria  Momndria. 

This  beautiful  species  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  hat 
recently  bloomed  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Rucker,  at  Wandsworth. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac-pink ;  lip  of  a  rich  purple- 
crimson.  Each  flower  is  about  three  inches  and  a-half  across,  Thej 
do  not  rise  above  six  inches  from  the  parent- trailing  stalk. 

^schynanthus  8PECIOSUS — The  Showy. 
Cyrtandracea,  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  exhibited  this  new  and  fine  species  at  the 
Chiswick  and  Regent's  Park  shows  the  past  season,  where  it  was  greatlr 
admired,  and  deemed  the  most  beautifol  species  hitherto  exhibitacl. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  collector,  Mr.  Lobb,  discovered  it  in  Java,  and 
truQsmitted  seeds  to  them.   It  was  found  attached  to  the  trunks  of 
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trees.  It  requires  to  be  treated  as  tropical  Orchideous  plants.  The 
steins  grow  about  two  feet  long.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  heads, 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  in  each.  A  single  flower  is  nearly  four  inches 
long,  the  tube  a  rich  orange,  with  the  extremity  (moutli),  four-lobed, 
scarlet ;  a  black  line  separates  the  two  colours.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
species,  highly  ornamental.    (Figur^  in  Bot.  Mag,^  4320.) 

Gastrolobium  villosum — Shaggy  Gastrolobe. 

Fabacece,  Vecandria  Monogynia. 
From  the  Swan  Eiver  colony,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Drummond.  It  is  a  decumbent  shrub,  growing  in  muddy  pebbly 
places,  in  woods  on  Darling's  range  of  mountains.  Tlie  flowers  arc 
borne  profusely  in  terminal  racemous  spikes,  orange,  with  a  purplish- 
lilac  keel.  It  flourishes  in  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  a  liberal  portion  of 
silver  sand.  In  winter  to  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  or  cool  pit  frame, 
just  protected  from  frost ;  if  in  the  greenhouse  in  an  airy  place.  In 
summer  it  should  be  out  of  doors  in  a  situation  that  is  cool  and  shel- 
tered. Such  a  treatment,  too,  is  suited  to  the  Chorozema.  It  has 
bloomed  at  Mr.  Low's,  and  b  a  very  pretty  plant  for  the  greenhouse. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Eeg,^  45.) 

LlEBEGIA  SPECIOSA — ThE  ShOWY. 
Cyrtandracea,    IHdynamia  Atigiogpermia, 

Sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  from  Java,  by  Mr.  Lobb.  The  stem  rises 
two  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  a  few  of 
the  terminal  pairs  of  leaves  ;  they  are  in  peduncles  of  six  or  eight  in 
each,  and  the  end  of  the  shoot  finishes  in  a  panicle  of  them.  Each 
flower  is  tube-shaped,  with  a  five  parted  mouth,  about  two  inches  long, 
of  a  pale  yellowish  white,  tinged  with  a  rich  violet  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  tube.  The  mouth  of  the  flower  is  an  inch  across.  In  appearance 
much  like  a  long  flower  of  Chirita  sinensis.  It  is  a  showy  species, 
highly  ornamental.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4315.) 

LONICERA  DISCOLOR — StAINED  FlY  HONEYSUCKLE. 

This  new  species  has  recently  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
India  through  the  East  India  Company,  by  whom  seeds  were  presented 
to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  is  growing  in  the  Chiswick  Garden. 
It  is  a  fine  deciduous  shrub,  hardy,  blooming  in  June  ;  the  flowers  are 
very  small,  a  greenish  yellow.  In  September  and  October  it  has  a 
profusion  of  deep  black  berries,  about  the  size  of  a  large  black  cur- 
rant, which  produce  an  interesting  appearance.  (Figured  in  Bot. 
Beg.,  44.) 

Passiflora  Kermesina — Var.  Lemicheziana. 

A  very  handsome  variety,  raised  by  M.  Lemichez,  a  nurseryman  at 
Paris.  It  diflers  from  the  species  in  being  a  deep  crimson,  and  the 
segments  of  the  crown  purple,  mottled  with  white.    It  is  a  very  desirable 

Slant  for  the  conservatory.  It  has  bloomed  at  Messrs.  Rollisson's,  of 
'ooting  Nursery.    (Figured  in  Pax,  Mag,  Bot,) 
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Pentstemon  Gobdoni — Mr.  Gordon's. 
Mr.  GordoD  collected  seeds  of  this  beautiful  species  in  the  valley  of 
the  Platte  River,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  portion 
of  which  were  given  to  Edward  Leeds,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  who 
raised  plants,  which  have  bloomed.  In  many  respects  it  ap- 
proaches  the  beautiful  P.  speciosum.  The  plant  grows  to  half  a  yard 
high,  branching.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  many-flowered  peduncles, 
which  form  a  long  panicle,  producing  a  pretty  appearance.  Each 
flower  is  about  an  inch  and  a- half  long,  liaving  a  broad  five-parted 
reflezed  mouth,  a  rich  blue,  with  a  tinge  of  purple  along  the  tube. 
It  well  deserves  to  be  in  every  flower  garden.  (Figured  in  iot,  Mcui,^ 
4319.) 

Salvia  leucantha — White-flowered. 

It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Lady  Smirke,  of  Great  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex,  in  whose  greenhouse 
collection  it  has  bloomed.  The  plant  gi-ows  to  about  two  feet  high, 
branching.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  three  inches  long.  The  flowers 
are  white,  produced  in  long  spikes,  and  are  borne  in  whorls  of  six  to 
eight  flowers  in  each.  A  separate  blossom  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long.    (Fijjured  in  Bot,  Mag.^  4318.) 

YiBERNUM  macrocephalum — Large-headed  Guelder  Rose. 

Mr.  Fortune  sent  this  noble-flowered  species  from  China  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  having  found  it  in  Chusan  and  at  Shanghae. 
He  speaks  of  it  thus:  ''This  noble  species  was  also  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  rich  in  the  north  of  China,  and  will  probably  prove 
quite  hardy  in  England.  There  is  a  tree  of  it  in  a  garden  on  the 
island  of  Chusan  at  least  twenty  feet  high,  which  in  the  month  of  May 
every  year  is  covered  with  its  snow-white  blossoms.  When  grafted  it 
blooms  on  small  plants  in  pots,  and  is  like  a  white  Hydrangea,  by 
which  name  it  is  known  amongst  the  Chinese."  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  hardy  shrubs  ever  introduced.  The  heads  are  pyramidal, 
eight  inches  each  way,  and  a  separate  blossom  near  two  inches  across. 
(Figured  in  Bot,  Beg.y  43.) 

Pelargoniums. 

The  show  Pelargoniums  exhibited  at  the  late  meetings  held  at 
Chiswick  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  and  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens, 
comprised  the  greatest  number  of  superb  sorts  ever  before  brought 
together,  and  they  were  managed,  in  exhibiting,  &c.,  far  more  satis- 
factorily and  natural ;  the  very  objectionable  porcupine  surface  of 
sticks,  and  unnatural  disposal  of  the  branches,  were  almost  uniformly 
dispensed  with,  and  which  received  the  cordial  approval  of  the  visitors. 

The  Seedlings  of  1846,  and  those  of  the  present  year  blooming, 
contained  several  of  first-rate  excellence  in  form  and  substance ;  but  m 
some  instances  there  was  not  sufficient  distinction  from  other  varieties 
in  colours  and  marking. 

A  new  race,  however,  is  coming  forward  in  what  is  termed  the 
Fanct  Kinds,  ,  which,  .being 'gay  and  befiutiful;  are  much  admired, 
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and  become  very  general  fevourites ;  they  are  in  great  request,  cer- 
tainly claim  special  attention,  and  will  give  a  beautiful  variety  to  the 
collections  of  Pelargoniums,  and  we  doubt  not  but  the  fancy  class  will 
soon  comprise  an  equal  perfection  in  form  and  substance  with  the  pre- 
sent general  existing  show  flowers. 

We  do  not  need  to  give  the  entire  lists  of  what  each  person  exhi- 
bited in  his  collection ;  they  varied  but  little ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
insert  a  few  of  the  best,  by  which  our  readers  may  be  aided  in  making 
selections  of  the  most  approved  sorts. 

At  Chiswick,  June  19th,  the  display  was  very  superb,  and  com- 
prised admirable  collections. 

Amateur  Class. — First  Prize  to  Mr.  Whomes,  gardener  to  E. 
Foster,  Esq.,  of  CI  ewer  House.  The  sorts  were,  Orion,  Ariel, 
Lucretia,  Pericles,  Clarinda,  Jenny  Lind,  Marion,  Minerva,  Armida, 
Ondine,  Bertha,  and  Ardens. — Mr.  Cock,  of  Cliiswick,  obtained  the 
second  Prize  for  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Leinster,  Sylvia,  Hector,  Zenobia, 
President,  Rosetta,  Minerva,  and  Miss  Halford. — Third  Prize  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  who  showed  Juliet,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Sarah,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Magog,  Sunrise,  Dido,  Erectum, 
Eosy  Circle,  Orion,  Matilda,  and  Aurora. — Fourth  Prize  to  Mr.  Coysh, 
gardener  to  R.  Hudson,  Esq.,  for  Oberon,  Nina,  Cleopatra,  Nabob, 
Meteor,  Champion,  Beauty  of  Clapham,  Sunrise,  Lady  Sale,  Rosy 
Circle,  and  Matilda. — Fifth  Prize  to  Mr.  Stains,  for  Hebe's  Lip,  Orion, 
Desdemona,  Camilla,  Aurora,  Bianca,  Sirius,  Isabella,  Rosy  Circle, 
Pearl,  Vesuvius,  and  Duchess  of  Leinster. — ^In  the  same  class,  for 
Nurserymen^  Mr.  Dobson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Beck,  obtained  the  first 
Prize.  His  collection  contained  Competitor,  Centurion,  Blanche, 
Emilie,  Aurora,  Cassandra,  Princess,  Desdemona,  Pacha,  Cavalier, 
Rosamond,  and  Hebe's  Lip. — ^Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  received  the 
second  Prize  for  Lady  Bulkeley,  Lady  Kitty,  King  of  Saxony,  Eximia, 
Orion,  Princess,  Hector,  Model,  Attractor,  Salamander,  Aladdin,  and 
Shield  of  Achilles. — For  collections  of  twelve  specimens  grown  in 
-  11 -inch  pots,  the  first  Prize,  in  the  Amateurs'  Class,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  Roulette,  Adonis, 
Rainbow,  Hesperus,  Enchantress^  Flora,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Matilda, 
Enuna,  Duches:$  of  Leinster,  Hector,  and  Superba.  The  second  Prize, 
in  the  same  class,  was  given  to  Mr.  Goulding,  g-ardener  to  T.  Turner, 
Esq. ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Higgins,  gardener  to  E.  Saunders,  Esq. — 
In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  the  first  Prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gaines, 
Battersea,  for  Witch,  Cotherstone,  Emma,  Floridum,  Lady  Sale,  Queen 
of  Bourbons,  Pirate,  Miss  Holford,  Alba  grandiflora,  Princess,  Lady 
Prudhoe,  and  Henrietta.— The  Prize  of  11  offered  by  "PhUo"  for 
the  best  six  seedlings,  not  sent  out,  two  years  old,  and  by  any  raiser, 
excited  much  expectation  ;  but  strange  as  it  may  read,  but  two  com- 
petitors appeared  to  contest  the  prize,  Mr.  Whomes  and  Mr.  Dobson. 
The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dobson  for  Honora,  Cavalier,  Grandi- 
flora, Centurion,  Cardinal,  and  Gulielma.  To  the  other  collection, 
which  contained  some  fine  specimens,  by  an  oversight  the  names  were 
not  attached. — The  little  fiincy  Pelargoniums  excited  much  attention  ; 
their  gay  and  lively  appearance  make  them  general  fevourites.  Two 
collections  were  entex^  for  competition  \  first,  from  Mr.  Gaines,  who 
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exhibited  Queen  Victoria,  Anais,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Sidonia,  Lady  Rivers^ 
and  Maid  of  Anjou ;  the  second  from  Mr.  Ambrose,  who  showed  Lady 
Flora,  John  improved,  Lady  Rivers,  Queen  Victoria,  La  Belle 
Africaine,  and  Yeatmannia  grandiflora. 

Seedlings. 

Madame  Grisi  (Fancy  Class),  the  upper  petals  a  rich  velvet  maroon ; 
the  lower  ones  are  a  similar  colour,  with  a  lighter  margin,  and  one- 
third  of  the  base  of  each  petal  is  pure  white,  which  forms  a  strikingly 
distinct  eye.    It  is  very  handsome,  and  u  charming  variety. 

Picta  (Fancy),  a  light  flower,  with  fine  rose  spot  on  the  upper  petals, 
in  the  way  of  Queen  victoria. 

Madame  Julian  (Fancy),  a  light  flower,  also  in  the  way  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Jenny  Lind  (Fancy).  This  is  in  the  way  of  Anais,  which  has  upper 
petals  a  rich  rosy  crimson,  margined  with  white,  and  a  purple  blotoh 
ui  the  centre  of  each ;  the  lower  petals  same  colour,  with  a  broader 
white  margin,  and  a  light  centre. 

Curiosa,  in  the  way  of  Anais  too. 

Orpheus,  Ambrose's,  (Fancy),  a  dark-feathered  flower,  very  fine  and 
handsome. 

Jehu  improved  (Fancy),  a  very  dark  crimson  velvet,  distinct  and 
handsome. 

Yeatmanniana  grandiflora,  an  improvement  on  the  old  variety,  a 
salmon  rose,  with  white. 

Ibraham  Pacha  (Fancy),  in  the  way  of  Anais,  but  not  eaual  to  it.  . 

Crusader  (Hoyle's),  a  rich  brilliant  red,  with  very  dark  blotch  on 
each  of  the  upper  petals ;  a  very  superb  variety,  of  first-rate  quality. 

Christabel,  a  ruby-pink,  with  a  very  distinct  white  centre ;  first-rate. 

Flamingo,  a  ruby-red,  with  very  dark  blotch  on  upper  petals ;  first- 
rate. 

Belle  of  the  Village,  ruby-crimson. 

Superlative,  a  deep  flesh  colonr,  with  rich  crimson  spots  on  upper 
petals;  first-rate. 

Brilliant  (Topping's),  a  bright  scarlet-red,  and  first-rate. 

Salamander  (Gaines's),  a  bright  red,  and  superb  flower ;  first-rate. 

Clown  (Dobson's),  pink,  with  a  very  distinct  crimson  spot  upon 
each  of  the  lower  petals,  centre  of  flower  white ;  pretty. 

Mr.  Whomes,  gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  exhibited  Orion,  Ariel, 
Lucretia,  Pericles,  Ondioe,  Marion,  pink,  with  very  clear  white  centre ; 
these  were  of  first-rate  excellence  in  form,  substance,  and  coloon. 
Glarinda,  Minerva,  and  Bertha  ^e  very  fine  second-rate  flowers. 
Armida  and  Ardens,  good. 

Centurion  (Dobson's),  rose,  with  a  dark  spot  on  each  of  the  lower 
petals ;  very  handsome. 

Cavalier,  a  rich  red ;  very  good. 

Cruenta,  a  smooth  red ;  very  good. 

Delicatissima  and  Dorcas  (Beck's),  both  very  good  varieties. 
Avenger  (Thurtell's),  a  very  first  rate  flower. 
Pretender  (Thurtell's),  also  first-rate. 
King  of  the  Purples  (Gaines's),  first-rate. 
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FavoniuSy  Honora,  and  Gulielmay  seedlings  of  1846,  by  Mr.  Beck, 
of  good  quality,  but  the  first  named  is  the  best ;  it  has  rosy- crimson 
upper  petals,  with  dark  spot  on  each  ;  lower  petals  salmon,  with  a 
deeper  spot  on  each. 

Ann  (Beck's),  upper  petals  rose,  with  large  dark  spot ;  lower  ones 
rose,  light  centre ;  good. 

Aurora  (Beck's),  upper  petals  dark,  lower  ones  rosy-crimson ;  good. 

Acheron  (Beck's),  a  rosy-crimson;  good. 

Grandis  (Miller's),  a  good  bright  rose. 

Rosa  (Miller's),  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  flower. 

CUPHEA  PLATYCENTRA  AND  CuPHEA  STRIGULOSA. 

The  former  of  these  neat  and  beautiful  flowering  plants  is  shrubby, 
with  foliage  much  like  a  Bouvardia  triphylla,  and  the  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  in  form  similar  to  those  of  the  Bouvardia,  of  a  brilliant  orange- 
scarlet,  tipped  with  dark  outside  the  revolving  mouth  of  the  tube,  and 
inside  of  the  same  pure  white ;  the  contrast  in  the  colours  is  very 
strikingly  pretty.  A  separate  blossom  is  an  inch  long,  or,  in  some 
cases,  a  little  more.  They  are  produced  in  abundance,  singly,  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

The  other  species  is  also  shrubby,  of  a  similar  form  of  foliage,  and 
the  flowers  are  about  the  same  size ;  they  are  produced  in  one-sided 
long  racemes,  hanging  in  vast  profusion,  in  a  drooping  manner.  They 
are  of  a  pale  orange  on  the  upper  side  of  the  tube,  and  yellow  under- 
neath ;  the  mouth  is  tipped  with  bright  green.  Both  kinds  flower 
abundantly,  and  are  most  interesting  plants  for  the  open  borders  in 
summer,  each  specially  useful  for  an  entire  bed.  The  plants  are  easily 
propagated,  and  readily  formed  to  any  desired  size  for  pots  or  beds, 
and  flourish  admirably  alike  in  the  stove,  greenhouse,  or  open  air,  and 
in-doors  may  be  kept  in  bloom  the  entire  year.  They  form  handsome 
plants  for  the  edging  of  a  bed,  as  they  can  be  kept,  at  a  few  inches 
high,  in  profuse  bloom.  Plants  for  out  of  doors  should  be  excited 
in-doors  for  a  few  weeks  before  turning  out,  and  the  last  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  be  gradually  inured,  so  that  a  sudden  exposure  out  of  doors 
in  May  be  avoided.  Good-sized  bushy  plants  should  be  prepared  to 
turn  out,  and  the  show  will  amply  repay  for  any  attention,  and  continue 
to  bloom  till  destroyed  by  frost.  The  plants  thus  turned  out  can  be 
very  safely  taken  up  at  the  approach  of  winter,  re-potted,  and  then  be 
placed  in  the  stove,  greenhouse,  or  sitting-room,  and  by  due  attention 
will  display  their  pretty  blooms  the  entire  winter  and  spring.  We 
have  had  the  plants  in  bloom  in  the  open  beds,  &c.,  for  a  length  of 
time  this  season,  and  in-doors  ever  since  the  early  part  of  1846.  It 
flourishes  in  pots  in  a  compost  formed  of  equal  portions  of  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  along  with  about  a  quarter  of  leaf  soil  and  bits  of  charcoal. 
Cuttings  strike  readily ;  and  for  next  season's  out-door  bedding,  should 
be  provided  the  present  autumn. 

TOBENIA  ASIATICA. 

We  planted  out  a  bed  in  the  open  air  of  this  very  beautiful  flowering 
plant,  which  has  grown  admirably  and  bloomed  most  charmingly. 
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The  plant  spreads  around,  making  a  carpet  of  it,  and  its  numerous  rich 
blue  flowers,  with  their  dark  velvet  large  spots,  produce  an  admirable 
effect.  Good  plants,  gradually  inured  previously,  turned  out  at  the 
end  of  May,  will  realize  every  expectation.  It  is  readily  propagated, 
and  very  easy  of  culture ;  a  sandy  loam  and  peat  soil,  with  a  free 
drainage  when  in  pots,  suits  it  well.  A  succession  of  young  plants 
should  be  occasionally  provided  in  summer,  as  casualties,  by  watering, 
sometimes  occur,  and  they  suddenly  die  off.  Keep  the  stem  from 
being  in  a  hollow,  as  stagnant  water  retained  there  is  injurious. 

New  Habdy  Plants  fbom  China. 

Mr.  Fortune  has  discovered  and  introduced  two  most  valuable  Roses. 
Of  them  he  says :  — 

The  gardens  of  the  Mandarins,  although  small,  were  extremely 
gay,  particularly  during  the  early  months  of  the  year  ;  and  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  me,  contained  a  number  of  new  plants  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  On  entering  one  of  the  gardens,  on  a  fine  morn- 
ing in  May,  I  was  struck  with  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers  which  com- 
pletely covered  a  distant  part  of  the  wall ;  the  colour  was  not  a  common 
yellow,  but  had  something  of  buff  in  it,  which  gave  the  flowers  a 
striking  and  uncommon  appearance.  I  immediately  ran  up  to  the 
place,  and,  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  found  I  had  discovered  a  most 
beautiful  new  yellow  climbing  Rose.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  I 
afterwards  learned,  that  this  Rose  is  from  the  more  northern  districts  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  will  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  Europe. 

Another  Rose,  which  the  Chinese  call  the  Five-coloured,  was 
found  in  one  of  these  gardens  at  this  time ;  it  belongs  to  the  section 
commonly  called  China  Roses  in  this  country,  but  sports  in  a  very 
beautiful  and  [strange  manner.  Sometimes  it  produces  self-coloured 
blooms,  being  either  red  or  French  white,  and  frequently  having  flowers 
of  both  on  one  plant  at  the  same  time  ;  while  at  other  times  the  flowen 
are  striped  with  the  colours  already  mentioned.  This  will  also  be  as 
hardy  as  our  common  China  Rose." 

He  further  mentions  that  he  discovered  a  white  variety  of  the  beau- 
tiful Glycine  Sinensis,  which,  if  equally  hardy  with  the  blue  one 
already  introduced,  will  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  climbers. 


BLUE-FLOWERED  HYDRANGEAS. 

BT  W.  A.,  AN  AUATEUB,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,  LONDON. 

I  HAVE  been  a  subscriber  to  your  very  useful  Magazine  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time,  and  have  read  therein  many  different 
methods  described  in  order  to  produce  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas. 
Some  of  them  are  very  complicated  ;  but  being  anxious  to  succeed,  I 
tried  nearly  every  one,  but  did  not  accomplish  my  object  in  a  single 
instance. 

The  present  summer  I  watered  several  young  plants  (some  before 
the  flower  buds  opened,  and  others  when  in  bloom)  with  a  very  strong 
liquid  manure,  made  solely  of  cow-dung,  being  steeped  in  water  for  a 
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few  hours.  After  pouring  some  of  the  liquid  upon  the  soil,  I  filled 
the  saucers  in  which  the  pots  stood. 

The  plants  which  were  in  bloom  when  T  began  to  apply  it  to  them 
changed  to  a  beautiful  lilac,  and  those  in  bud  when  commencing  are 
now  in  bloom  of  a  fine  lilac-blue ;  the  heads  are  very  large  and  superb. 
By  this  simple  process  the  change  takes  place  so  immediate,  that  any 
person  desirous  can  evidence  the  effects. 


CULTURE  OP  THE  CHINESE  PRIMROSE. 

Although  this  may  be  easily  and  successfully  cultivated  in  pots,  yet 
it  is  more  easily  and  advantageously  cultivated  in  general  by  planting 
it  out  in  some  shady  situation  during  the  summer  months.  For  au- 
tumn-flowering specimens  the  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
March,  in  pots  or  pans,  and  placed  in  a  little  heat  until  the  young 
plants  appear,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  greenhouse.  As  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  let  them  be  pricked  out  into  pots  or  pans, 
keeping  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house.  They  will  thus,  with  a 
little  attention,  be  strong  plants,  ready  for  planting  out  by  the  end  of 
May.  Prepare  a  frame  under  a  north  wall  (the  most  suitable  situation 
for  them)  with  a  compost  of  three-parts  leaf  mould  and  a  little  turfy 
loam  or  sand.  Let  the  plants  be  pkced  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart ; 
keep  them  close  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  covering  shoidd  be  re- 
moved entirely,  to  allow  the  dews  and  rains  to  fall  on  them.  They 
will  require  no  more  attention  until  the  time  arrives  for  potting,  but 
they  should  have  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and  liquid  manure  occasion- 
ally. The  bed  specimens  should,  of  course,  be  removed  as  they  come 
into  flower,  in  order  to  give  the  others  more  room  to  grow.  About 
the  middle  of  September  they  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  six, 
sevfen,  or  eight-inch  pots,  according  to  the  object  of  the  cultivator ; 
afterwards  replace  them  in  the  frame,  keeping  them  close  for  a  few 
days,  and  constantly  wetting*]  the  foliage  three  or  four  times  a-day  to 
keep  them  from  flagging.  In  about  a  fortnight  they  may  safely  be  re- 
moved to  tlie  greenhouse,  and  watered  more  sparingly  as  they  come 
into  flower.  You  will  thus  insure  a  good  succession  of  bloom  through- 
out the  autumn.  Seed  for  specimens  to  flower  in  spring  should  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  treated  as  above,  keeping  them 
free  from  damp  and  frost  during  the  winter  months,  and  giving  them 
more  water  as  the  spring  advances,  which  is  all  tliat  is  required  to 
make  them  flower  abundantly.  After  the  plants  have  done  blooming, 
plant  them  out  again  as  before,  and  they  will  make  fine  specimens  for 
flowering  in  the  fbllowing  autumn. —  Gardeners*  Chronicle. 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Ir  in  the  gardener's  vocabulary  there  is  one  expression  more  anoma* 
lous  than  another — alike  calculated  to  mislead  the  professional  tyro 
and  the  amateur — ^it  is  that  simple  combination  of  words  which  theo- 
rists are  for  ever  writing,  and  practical  men  are  for  ever  talking  about 
•^proper  compost,    Opmions,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  so  widely 
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differ,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  proper  soil  for  an^  particular  plant,  or 
genera  of  plants,  that,  af^er  listening  to  the  various  verbal  descriptions 
of  some,  ajxl  searching  the  analytiod  and  chemical  combinations  laid 
down  by  others,  one  is  constrained  to  arrive  at  the  rather  uncomfor^p 
table  fact  that  nobody  seems  to  understand  what  a  proper  soil  consists 
of.  Now,  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  word  proper,  which 
sounds  so  like,  and  is  so  of^en  used  as  a  definite  term,  should,  in  this 
case,  be  considered  as  indefinite,  and  that  simply  from  the  ^t  that  the 
same  end  may  be  arrived  at  equally  certain  by  different  routes,  and  all 
equally  deserving  the  appellation  proper ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
plant  may  be  successfully  grown  in  a  great  diversity  of  soil ;  all,  and 
each  of  which  may,  with  propriety,  be  considered  proper  soil.  One 
person  grows  a  particular  plant  in  some  particular  soil,  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other.  Another  person  arrives  at  a  like  result, 
in  a  soil  widely  different  in  many  respects  ;  yet,  each  considers  the  soil 
he  employs  as  the  only  proper  one ;  and,  thus,  to  the  end  of  the  chap^ 
ter.  £very  one  knows  that  all  cultivated  plants  (excepting,  of  course. 
Epiphytal  orchidese),  are  divided,  as  far  as  soil  is  concerned,  into  two 
classes,  the  one  requiring  rich  vegetable  mould,  usually  designated 
loam,  to  which  is  added  various  decomposing  vegetable  matters ;  thm 
other  requiring  heath  soil,  such  as  is  found  in  abundance  where  even 
the  Calluna  vulgaris  flourishes.  From  these  simple  individual  sub- 
stances, a  soil  in  which  any  plant  will  flourish  may  be  constituted.  Pro* 
vided  there  is  nothing  in  a  soil  which  we  employ  actually  deleterious 
to  vegetable  life,  it  matters  very  little  what  the  chemical  combinations 
may  be.  When  you  read  an  elaborate  analysis  of  what  a  soil  ought  to 
consist,  treat  such  with  all  the  respect  due  to  the  scientific  skill  evinced, 
but  treat  it  as  a  theory  in  your  operations,  not  as  a  practical  guide 
And  when  some  votary  of  a  particular  genus  of  beauties,  dilates  with 
rapture  on  the  minutiae  of  his  weighing  and  measuring,  in  the  com- 
bination of  his  compost,  do  not  damp  his  ardour  by  telling  him  how 
much  easier  he  might  have  arrived  at  a  like  conclusion.  In  all  cases 
employ  a  fibrous  soil,  suitable  in  character  to  the  class  of  plants  you  are 
operating  on,  of  course  modifying  its  richness  to  the  results  anticipated^ 
and  do  not  so  much  attend  to  its  chemical  combination,  as  to  its  mo- 
chanical  texture. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  BRITISH  PLANTS,  &c. 

BY  JDVENIS. 

I  PEAD  in  your  Number  of  the  present  month  (July),  page  168, 
We  ardently  hope  that  what  we  have  written  may  bring  many  of 
our  wildings  a  step  nearer  our  homes,  and  that  the  attention  of  our 
readers  may  be  employed  at  the  present  delightful  period  of  the  year 
in  collecting  such  plants  as  may  suit  their  tastes  and  localities."  Under 
this  feeling,  some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you,  strongly  advocating  extra 
attention  by  the  florist  and  scientific  gardener,  to  our  early^blooming, 
wild,  and  humble  companion  of  our  youthful  and  more  aged  walks,  the 
brilliant  Dent-de-leon ;  but  to  my  second  application  you  required  to 
know  if  I  was  in  earnest.   Yes !  as  earnest  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life$ 
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and  my  feelings  and  wishes  were  in  exact  accordance  to  views  in  the 
foregoing  article  of  yours.  I  had  seen  the  great  effect  produced  by 
the  culture  of  the  wild  and  humble  pansey,  and  I  felt  a  wish  for  pro- 
fessional persons,  one  of  which  I  am  not,  to  exert  their  skill  upon  this 
humble  wayfaring  flower  that  expands  its  brilliant  star-like  form  to 
our  sight  in  spring's  earliest  dawn ;  whilst  a  similar  flower,  of  not  so 
much  beauty  and  delicacy  of  form,  the  Corchorus  Japonica,  is  pro- 
tected and  sheltered  against  our  walls  and  dwellings. 

There  are  a  number  of  our  wild  flowers  which  would  well  repay  the 
florist's  pains,  "  the  wherewithal  and  appliances  to  boot."  Cannot 
the  cowslip,  and  its  congener  the  modest  primrose,  be  made  to  extend 
their  blooming  period  ?  The  small  pink  crane's  bill,  with  its  pleasing 
foliage,  would  grace  a  parterre  as  well  as  the  dusty  footpath  side. 
There  is  the  Lychnis  sylvestris,  both  varieties  having  neat  and  elegant 
flowers ;  and  why  should  they  not  participate  in  the  civilization  of 
cultivation?  and  who  more  proper  in  the  floricultural  world  than 
yourself,  to  take  some  of  these  denizens  of  the  "  wilds  and  wastes  " 
under  your  care  and  protection  ? 

[On  all  occasions  we  have  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  wishes  of 
our  correspondents ;  but  in  consequence  of  our  respected  friend  having, 
on  the  occasion  he  refers  to,  only  recommended  the  Dandelion,  and 
selecting  it  in  preference  to  so  many  common,  but  very  beautiful 
flowering  British  plants,  we  did  suspect  the  motive.  We  are  glad  that 
now  a  more  general  recommendation  has  been  communicated,  and  we 
respectfully  solicit  his  further  assistance.  Dandelion  and  other  plants, 
whose  seeds  are  transmitted  so  readily  in  the  air,  even  to  remote  places, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  perfect  seeds,  but  the  heads  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  blossom  &des. — Conductor.] 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  COWSLIP  AND  PRIMROSE. 

BY  A  BBITON. 

I  HAVE  been  much  delighted  with  the  insertion  of  descriptive  remarks 
upon  our  native  (or  what  are  termed  British)  plants  in  some  of  the 
recent  Numbers  of  the  Cabinet,  and  I  feel  obliged  for  Mr.  Johnstone 
commencing  the  subject.  In  order  to  assist  the  object,  I  forward  the 
following  particulars,  extracted  from  the  "  Phytologist,"  a  botanical 
journal  published  by  Mr.  John  Voorst,  Paternoster-row,  London,  which 
is  well  worth  procuring. 

"  THE  COWSLIP  AND  PRIMROSE. 

**  While  the  botanists  of  tliis  country  were  still  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  true  Primula  elatior  (of  Jacquin),  and  were  applying  that 
name  to  varieties  of  the  Primula  vulgaris,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Botanical  Society  to  one  of  those  varieties  which  differed  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  P.  vulgaris,  not  only  by  having  the  umbel  of  flowers 
raised  above  the  leaves  on  an  elongated  scape  (a  variation  of  character 
not  rare  in  P.  vulgaris),  but  also  by  approaching  nearer  towards  P. 
veris  in  the  size  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  the  pubescence,  and  other 
characteis.   This  b  the  variety  which  is  entered  in  the  London  Cata- 
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logue,  under  the  name  of  Primula  vulgaris,  vnr,  intermedia,  and  which 
lias  been  alluded  to  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Phytologist'  on  different  occa- 
sions (Phytol.  i.  pp.  9,  232,  1002),  under  tlie  name  of  the  *  Claygate 
OxUp.'  It  has  also  been  distributed  by  the  Botanical  Society,  under 
the  name  of  ^  Oxlip,  No.  2,'  in  contrast  with  other  forms  of  Primulas 
which  are  designated  *  Oxlips'  also. 

"  A  wild  root  of  this  Claygate  Oxlip  was  removed  to  my  garden  in 
the  spring  of  1841.  Neither  in  tliat  year,  nor  during  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years,  did  I  observe  any  seedlings  about  the  plant.  In  the 
summer  of  1843,  I  saved  some  of  the  seed,  all  from  the  one  plant,  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  germinate.  This  seed  was  sown  in 
a  flower-pot,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  and  kept  well  watered.  Numerous 
plants  thus  raised,  were  removed  to  tiie  open  ground  in  the  autumn  of 
1844.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  184o,  there  were  eighty-eight  of  these 
plants  alive,  seventy  of  them  then  being  in  flower.  Several  were  in  no 
wise  distinguishable  from  the  common  primrose ;  some  few  were  perfect 
cowslips ;  the  greater  number  being  intermediate  varieties,  which  might 
fiiirly  be  said  to  connect  the  cowslips  and  primroses,  step  by  step,  so 
gradually  did  these  varieties  pass  one  to  tlie  other.  On  throwing  them 
into  groups,  to  correspond  with  the  arrangement  given  in  the  ^  London 
Catalogue  of  British  Plants,'  I  obtained  the  following  numerical  re- 
sults : — 

True  Cowslips  (Primula  vei-is)  •  •  .  •  4 
Cowslips  passing  to  Oxlips  (Primula  veris,  var, 

major)    •    •    •    •  5 

Oxlips  (P.  vulgaris,  var,  intermedia)  ...  23 
Caulescent  Primroses  (P.  vulgari.s,  var,  cau- 

lescens)  18 

True  Primroses  (P.  vulgaris)  20 

Plants  not  bearing  flowers  18 

88 

"  The  Claygate  Oxlip,  the  parent  plant,  was  growing  in  my  kitchen 
garden,  in  wliich  neither  cowslip  nor  primrose  was  grown  in  1843.  Nor 
was  it  easy  to  conceive  the  parent  plant  fertilized  from  either  of  the 
two  species,  unless  through  the  agency  of  bees.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  experiment,  though  not  impossible,  I  think  it  highly  im- 
probable, that  the  seed  of  any  other  Primula  than  tlie  one  plant,  could 
have  been  in  the  flower-pot.  When  the  young  plants  were  removed 
to  the  open  ground,  they  were  set  in  four  different  places,  in  order  to 
try  them  in  dissimilar  soils  and  situations.  Among  those  placed  most 
in  the  shade  there  were  no  *  cowslips,'  or  *  cowslips  passing  to  oxlips.' 
This  circumstance  might  be  attributable  to  the  paucity  of  plants  so 
placed :  the  cowslips  bearing  a  small  proportion  among  the  plants 
placed  more  in  the  sun.  The  conclusion  appears  unavoidable  to  me, 
that  a  variety  of  the  primrose  gave  origin  at  the  same  time  to  cowslips^ 
to  primroses,  and  to  many  varieties  of  these  two  reputed  species.  All 
the  flowers  had  the  colours  of  the  wild  cowslip  or  primrose,  or  inter- 
mediate tints ;  and  in  other  respects,  they  kept  to  the  cliaracters  of  the 
wild  plants,  without  sporting  into  the  monstrosities  of  calyx  or  corolla^ 
which  are  so  frequently  seen  in  the  garden  Primulee. 
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It  will  be  observed  of  this  experiment,  that  the  first  change  fi-om 
P.  vulgaris  was  made  (so  to  write)  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  the  parent 
stock  of  my  mixed  assemblage  having  been  a  wild  variety  (as  I  suppose) 
of  the  primrose.  In  the  experiment  of  the  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  somewhat 
similar  results  are  said  to  have  been  produced  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  a 
*  red  cowslip,'— query,  an  oxlip?  In  recording  his  own  experiment,  it 
is  stated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow  that  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  '  some 
cowslips'  which  were  growing  in  his  garden,  and  that  these  produced 
varieties  intermediate  between  the  cowslip  and  primrose,  with  one 
'  perfect  primrose.'  Remarkably  enough,  no  cowslips  appears  to  have 
been  produced  from  the  seeds  sown  by  Mr.  Henslow ;  and  I  cannot 
avoid  a  still  lingering  doubt  whether  the  seeds  may  not  inadvertently 
have  been  taken  from  plants  of  the  oxlip  or  caulescent  primrose,  instead 
of  the  cowslip.  Moreover,  it  is  now  desirable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  '  Westhoe'  oxlips  are  not  referrible  to  the  Primula  elatior  of  Jacquin, 
and  equally  so  with  the  garden  cowslips  from  which  the  seeds  were 
collected.  In  the  few  following  remarks,  which  naturally  arise  on 
these  experiments,  I  assume  the  accuracy  of  my  own  experiment,  as 
before  reported  ;  although  a  repetition  of  it  is  rendered  desirable  on 
account  of  the  admitted  possibility  that  a  seed  or  seeds  of  another 
Primula  could  have  been  in  the  soil  used  in  the  flower-pot.  But  whence 
the  connecting  series  of  varieties  in  that  case  ? 

"  According  to  the  technical  idea  of  a  species,  which  makes  it  em- 
brace all  individual  examples  which  have  (or  might  have)  descended 
from  a  common  progenitor,  all  my.  plants—whether  cowslips,  primroses, 
or  varieties  of  either — must  belong  to  one  single  species ;  and  thus  we 
fall  back  upon  the  LinnsBan  notion  of  one  *  Primula  veris,'  with  its 
subordinate  varieties  of  *  elatior'  and  *  acaulis.'  This  view  will  scarce 
find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  those  botanists  who  labour  under  the  '  species- 
splitting'  monomania.  The  wild  cowslip  and  primrose  have  well-marked 
characters  for  distinction,  and  characters  which  are  usually  very  regular 
and  constant.  So  far  they  are  now  dissimilar,  and  more  constantly 
dissimilar,  than  are  numerous  pairs  of  ^  book-species,'  which  are  un- 
hesitatingly received  as  really  distinct  in  nature.  Unite  plants  so  dis- 
similar and  so  readily  distinguished,  as  are  the  cowslip  and  primrose, — 
and  what  are  we  then  to  say  about  the  frivolous  attempts  at  species- 
making  among  the  Rubi  and  Polygona  in  vogue  at  present,  as  among 
the  Rose  and  Menthee  in  former  years  ? 

If  we  allow  the  cowslip  and  primrose  to  be  two  species,  and  yet 
allow  that  one  can  pass  into  the  other,  either  directly  or  through  the 
intermediate  oxlip,  we  abandon  the  definition  of  species,  as  usually  given, 
and  fall  into  the  transition-of-species  theory,  advocated  in  the  *  Vestiges.' 

I  do  not  see  that  we  get  more  clear  of  the  difficulty  by  assuming, 
without  proof  thereof,  that  the  *  Claygate  Oxlip'  is  a  true  example  of 
hybridity.  Do  hybrids,  if  fertile,  produce  at  once  their  own  like,  the 
like  of  each  parent,  and  a  progeny  of  intermediate  likeness  also  ?  At 
best,  the  hybrid  is  only  half  of  either  species, — and  can  the  half  pro- 
duce the  whole  ?  Such  an  event  would  assuredly  not  be  ^  like  producing 
like'  through  an  endless  succession  of  descents. 

Let  a  few  other  cases  be  adduced,  between  routed  species  equally 
dissimilar,  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  recast  our  ideas  and  definition  of 
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the  term  *  species.'  It  would  unavoidably  become  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional ;  with  no  more  exactness  or  constancy  of  application,  than  we 
can  give  to  the  terms  '  genus'  or  <  order.' 


THE  HEARTSEASE. 

BY  DASL  OF  MAMCHESTEB. 

The  first  article. in  your  June  publication,  on  this  most  admired  flower, 
I  think  is  hardly  so  explicit  as  the  subject  demands.  The  Heartsease, 
though  a  native  of  Britain,  was  never  cultivated  in  order  to  render  it 
a  florist*s  flower,  till  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Iver,  and 
by  him  was  brought  into  admiration,  and  from  his  original  stock  have 
all  the  beautiful  varieties  iu  existence  been  produced  ;  he  is  called 
in  the  west  the  Father  of  the  Heartsease.  At  the  time  he  was  making 
these  improvements  I  lived  about  four  miles  from  his  place,  and  often 
and  great  was  the  pleasure  to  go  over  his  seed-beds,  and  watch  his 
colony  putting  forth  their  beauties  for  future  fame, 

[In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  the  reader  may  find  extracts  ia 
this  Magazine,  in  the  Ninth  Volume,  1844,  October  Number,  page 
222.  It  is  there  recorded,  that  in  1813  or  1814,  Lord  Gambler 
(whose  gardener  Mr.  Thomson  was)  brought  him  a  few  plants  col- 
lected in  the  fields  near  the  mansion  at  Iver ;  they  were  the  common 
yellow  and  white ;  and  his  lordship  requested  his  gardener  to  cultivate 
them.  Having  done  so,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  a  great  improve- 
ment was  eflected  in  the  flowers ;  and  this  led  to  as  many  other  sorts 
being  collected  as  could  be  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  About 
four  years  after  this  commencement  I  had  raised  many  seedlings  from 
the  originals  ;  and  one  which  took  Lord  Gambler's  fancy  was  named 
Lady  Gambier,  another  George  the  Fourth,  a  third  was  called  Ajax. 
The  first  good  shaped  flower  was  named  Thomson's  King.  Eventually 
the  lovely  Queen  Victoria  was  produced,  and  from  which,  Mr.  Thorn* 
son  statcii,  many  more  beautiful  has  proceeded — Conductor]. 
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IN  POTS. 

BT  MB.  ALEXAMDEB  FTFE,  OF  CHABLOTTE  SQUABS,  EDIKBUBGH. 

I  AM  an  ardent  admirer  and  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  that  most  in- 
teresting and  favourite  flower  the  Pansey.  Now  I  am  extremely 
desirous  of  seeing  the  tune  when  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  grown  Pansies  in  pots,  and  for  the  plants  to  be  exhibited  for  com- 
petition too  in  pots.  1  have  examined  the  accounts  of  prizes,  &c.  at 
most  of  the  floral  shows  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  amongst  all 
these  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  premium  for 
Pansies  in  pots.  I  do  most  earnestly  entreat  all  those  who  cultivate 
this  lovely  plant,  and  whose  intention  is  to  exhibit,  to  use  their  ex- 
ertions to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  society  or  societies  of  which  thej 
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be  members  to  offer  prizes  for  them  to  be  cultivated  and  exhibited  ia 
pots. 

Is  it  not  as  essentially  necessary  that  a  plant  be  exhibited  as  a  single 
flower  ?  I  think  so.  It  is  a  well-known  £ict  that  plants  are  stimu- 
lated in  an  unnatural  degree  of  growth  and  size  by  various  cliemical 
and  other  compositions ;  and  the  inevitable  consequences  are,  the  pre- 
mature decay  and  death  of  the  plants  under  such  treatment.  Now,  it 
is  my  humble  opinion,  that  if  Pansies  were  to  be  exhibited  for  compe- 
tition in  pots,  it  would  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the  use  of  such  in- 
jurious stimulants.  Generally  the  plants  so  stimulated  are  the  largest, 
but  certainly  not  the  handsomest,  and,  as  such,  they  produce  the 
largest  bloom ;  but,  then,  if  a  prize  be  offered  for  the  quality  of  the 
plants  as  well  as  the  blooms,  you  would  liave  the  twofold  benefit  de- 
rived, by  seeing  a  handsome  plant  and  a  compact  bloom ;  it  would 
offer  more  justice  to  the  plants,  and  more  encouragement  to  those  who 
lire  anxious  that  the  practice  be  put  in  immediate  execution  ;  and  there 
are  toiany  such  in  this  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  of  whom  I  may  espe- 
eiially  mention  Mr.  Cobold,  formerly  President  of  the  Ipswich  Horti- 
cultural Society,  now  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Zoological  Gardens^ 
knd  who  was  the  originator  of  the  formation,  &c.  of  our  own  Horti- 
cultural Society.  This  gentleman  is  most  zealous  in  endeavours  to 
^promote  the  plan  I  now  plead  for. 

'  I  have  conversed  with  many  persons  on  the  subject,  and  found  some 
difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  competitions  should  take 
place  ;  but  when  plants  are  grown  Sn  pots,  they  can  readily  be  retarded 
or  forwarded,  as  circumstances  may  dictate ;  this  business  of  course 
would  be  regulated  by  the  existing  committee,  as  well  as  defining  the 
size  of  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  shown,  &c.  the 
Pansey  will  admit  of  two  opportunities  of  exhibition,  I  would  suggest 
that  at  the  spring  show  the  pots  be  twenty-four  sized,  and  the  plants 
be  young,  and  to  have  only  one  stem  bearing  blooms ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  plant  to  be  from  three  to  six  inches  high,  and  the  side  shoots  not 
to  be  in  bloom.  The  plants  for  the  Autumn  show  I  think  should  be 
the  largest,  having  the  greatest  number  of  good  blooms ;  and  as  the 
plant  can  be  trained  to  any  desired  form,  that  should  be  one  that  would 
display  the  greatest  surface  of  flowers;  perhaps  the  conical  shape  would 
be  preferable  to  any  other ;  and  a  good  sized  plant  in  profuse  bloom 
would  be  a  very  handsome  object,  and  be  highly  attractive  at  any 
floral  exhibitions,  as  well  as  display  the  perfection  and  real  merits  of 
the  variety  far  beyond  the  system  generally  pursued  when  only  a  single 
flower  is  shown. 


METROPOLITAN  FLORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

HORTICITLTUKAL  SoCIETY,  ReGENT  StBEET. 

July  6. — ^The  subjects  of  exhibition  on  this  occasion  were  not  nume- 
rous, except  those  from  the  Society's  garden ;  nevertheless,  some  very 
ioterestiiig  things  were  produced.   A  Knigfatiaii  Medal  was  awarded^ 
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to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  for  a  pretty  large  collection  of 
Orchids,  which  comprised  six  species  of  Epidendrum,  several  Onci-: 
diums,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  two  fine  specimens 
of  Lanceanum  ;  also  a  Calanthe  Masuca,  with  five  spikes  of  beautiful 
deep  violet  blossoms ;  the  rare  Lacaena  bicolor,  producing  a  long  pen- 
dulous spike  of  pale  flowers ;  Omithidium  miniatum ;  Dendrobium 
aduncum ;  the  curious  Acanthophippium  Javanicum,  and  various 
others. — Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  two  forms  of  Hy- 
drangea, nearly  allied  to  Japonica ;  and  cut  specimens  of  Dendrobium 
aduncum,  from  Lower  Siam  ;  and  a  new,  white-flowered  Dendrobium, 
from  Moulmein.  Cut  specimens  of  an  Epidendrum ;  a  Cyrtopodium, 
resembling  C.  Andersonii  and  Mr.  Van  Houtte's  so-called  Thunbergia 
fitstnosa,  were  likewise  contributed  by  Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to  R. 
Hanbury,  Esq.  The  latter  proves  not  to  be  a  Thunbergia  at  all,  but 
a  Mikania — a  twining,  composite  plant,  with  large,  roundish,  hand- 
some leaves,  and  heads  of  little  inconspicuous  white  flowers. — Mr.  Cut- 
hill,  of  Camberwel],  sent  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  a  plant  in  whose 
culture  he  is  so  successful ;  Messrs.  Chandler,  of  Vauxhall,  a  red 
flowered  double  Hippeastrum ;  and  Mr.  Eyre,  gardener  to  R.  W. 
Barchard,  Esq.,  a  collection  of  seedling  Gloxinias. — Of  Fruit,  J.  Lus- 
combe,  Esq.,  of  Coombe  Royal,  Eingsbridge,  sent  a  dish  of  well- 
swelled  Shaddocks.  They  were  stated  to  have  been  grown  on  a  south 
wall,  protected  at  night  only  by  a  reed  screen.  This  result,  however, 
be  it  remembered,  was  obtained  in  the  fine  climate  of  Devon,  From 
the  garden  of  the  Society  were  various  Orchids  ;  Statice  mucronata,  a 
useful  species;  also  S.  sinuata  and  eximia;  several  species  of  Achi- 
menes  ;  an  Angelonia,  sent  by  Mr.  Hartweg  from  Mexico,  a  nice  dwarf 
kind,  with  beautiful  deep  violet  blossoms;  Aquilegia  Skinneri,  a 
Guatemala  species  remarkable  for  its  green  and  red  flowers,  as  well 
as  for  the  country  whence  it  comes ;  the  useful  Lyperia  pinnatifida ; 
and  Deutzia  scabra,  the  latter  equally  adapted  for  early  forcing  as  for 
summer  display ;  the  Jasmine-like  Solanum  (S.  jasminoides) ;  tbci 
lovely  Cahindrinia  umbellata,  a  good  plant  for  rock-work ;  two 
Lobelias,  and  the  Anemone-flowered  Rose,  the  latter  (an  odd  looking 
species)  is  one  of  Mr.  Fortune's  importations.  It  is  nearly  related 
to  the  Musk  Rose ;  and  although  posse3sing  little  beauty,  it  may. perhaps 
prove  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  hybridization.  The  same  collec- 
tion also  contained  the  deep,  rich  crimson-flowered  Bouvardia  splen- 
dens ;  the  hardy,  pale  pink -flowered  Calystegia  pubescens,  an  admirable 
conservatory  climber  where  plenty  of  room  and  partial  shade  is  aflbrded ; 
Billardiera  mutabilis,  covered  with  its  porcelain-blue  fruit ;  and  a  col- 
lection of  Cape  Pelargoniums,  beautiful  tilings  which  once  were 
favourites,  but  which  unfortunately  are  now  so  little  regarded.  They 
consisted  of  Ardens,  a  brilliant  coloured  variety ;  bicolor ;  gibbosum, 
a  green-flowered  sort,  beautifully-scented  in  the  evening;  altemans, 
apparently  a  good  plant  for  bedding ;  fulgidum,  lateripes,  bipinnatura, 
and  quinquevulnerum  ;  the  two  last  both  handsome.  These  species, 
though  not  so  showy  as  the  sorts  now  in  vogue,  possess  a  beauty  of 
their  own,  and  deserve  attention,  as  well  for  the  sstke  of  variety  as  for 
the  results  which  are  likely  to  be  obtained  through  hybridization.  The 
Gape  willy  no  doubt,  give  back  those  that  are  lost;  and,  if  we  can  onljr 
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once  get  the  gardening  skill  of  the  present  day  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
these  really  beautiful  objects  will  soon  be  reinstated. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

June  25. — Mr.  Ward  made  some  remarks  on  the  results  of  his  plan 
of  growing  plants  in  closed  glass  cases.  He  stated  that  the  most  per- 
fect success  had  attended  this  plan,  in  bringing  plants  to  this  country 
from  tropical  climates.  Where  it  had  not  succeeded  it  arose  from  the 
ignorance  or  carelessness  of  those  who  superintended  it.  In  some 
instances  the  cases  had  been  covered  with  tarpauling,  thus  preventing 
the  access  of  light  to  the  plants.  Frequently  they  had  not  enougli  soil 
to  grow  in,  or  had  not  sufficient  water.  Unless  the  plants  were  placed 
as  much  as  possible  \a  their  natural  condition  they  would  not  do  well 
in  these  cases,  any  more  than  any  where  else.  Mr.  Ward  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  opportunity  these  cases  afforded  to  the  poor,  in  tliickly- 
populated  towns,  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  natural  objects.  He  read  an 
interesting  letter  from  an  artisan,  who  stated  that  growing  plants  in 
these  cases  had  afforded  him  the  most  agreeable  source  of  relaxation 
after  his  day*s  labour.  Mr.  Ward  also  stated,  tliat  not  only  could 
land-plants,  and  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation,  be  grown  in  these 
cases,  but  that  the  various  forms  of  marine  Alg%  had  been  cultivated 
in  artificial  salt  water. 

Dr.  Daubeny  gave  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  growth  of 
plants  in  closed  glass  cases.  Many  experiments  had  been  conducted 
by  him  at  Oxford  on  this  subject.  He  had  found  that  in  the  closed 
cases  the  oxygen  was  given  out  more  rapidly  from  the  plants  than  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  was  supplied,  so  that  in  the  cases  the  atmosphere  con* 
tained  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  than  out  of  them.  Mr.  Philip 
Duncan  recommended  the  trial  of  these  cases  for  bringing  home  the 
Victoria  Eegia. 


BOTANICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

May  7. — British  plants  had  been  received  from  Dr.  Wood,  Mr* 
Sansom,  Mr.  Meehan,  and  Mr.  Roby,  and  a  collection  of  Azorean 
specimens  from  T.  C.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  St* 
Michael's.  The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  Dr.  Greville's  authority 
to  say  that  he  never  collected  Potentilla  rupestris  on  Ben  Lawers,  and 
that  probably  some  mistake  had  been  made  through  the  similarity  of 
name  with  Potentilla  alpestris,  but  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
exhibited  specimen  was  P.  rupestris,  and  it  was  rightly  named  on  it9 
label,  although  (as  now  appears)  inaccurately  localised. 

Mr.  Watson  exhibited  specimens  of  an  aquatic  Ranunculus,  hitherto* 
unnoticed  as  a  British  form  in  that  genus.  In  its  character  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  groups  of  varieties  (or  quasi-species)  included 
under  the  name  of  aquatilis  and  hederaceus,  having  the  floating  leaves- 
of  aquatilis,  with  the  small  flowers  of  hederaceus.    As  far  as  can  be 
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decided,  while  the  fruit  is  immature,  the  plant  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  figure  of  R.  tripartitus  in  the  Atlas  of  Cosson  and  Germain, 
making  one  important  exception  in  the  total  absence  of  submersed 
leaves  with  capillary  segments.  Fresh  examples  of  R.  Lenormandi 
and  R.  hederaceus  were  shown  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  differences.  Two  forms  of  R.  aquatilis  were  also  exhibited  ;  one  with 
the  usual  large  flowers,  the  other  with  flowers  about  half  the  size,  the 
latter  being  possibly  R.'  Petiveri.  All  the  five  forms  were  collected 
the  day  before  on  Esher  Common,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Watson  also  exhibited  examples  of  the  true  Viola  flavicornis  of 
Smith,  in  contrast  with  the  V.  canina  of  Linnaeus.  They  were  brought 
to  the  meeting  in  order  to  show  by  fresh  specimens  the  diflerences 
between  the  two  (botli  in  leaves  and  flowers),  which  were  very  per- 
ceptible. Mr.  W.  remarked  that  small  specimens  of  the  ordinary 
V.  canina  had  been  erroneously  figured  in  the  "  Supplement  to  English 
Botany,"  as  the  V.  flavicornis  of  Smith  ;  and  that  Mr.  Babington  per- 
sisted in  repeating  the  same  error  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Manual 
(published  that  day),  although  he  could  not  fail  to  know  now  that  the 
application  of  Smith's  name  "  flavicornis"  to  the  plant  of  the  Supple- 
ment was  an  error  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Forster. 

Mr.  Watson  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  V.  canina  with  smaller  and 
lighter  coloured  leaves  than  usual,  and  a  smaller  and  pale  purple  or 
pinkish  corolla.  He  had  found  the  original  root  several  years  ago  in 
Surrey,  and  removed  it  into  his  garden,  where  it  had  flowered  and 
seeded  year  after  year ;  all  the  seedling  plants  springing  up  around  it 
still  resembling  the  parent  in  size  and  colour,  without  a  single  example 
of  the  ordinary  V.  canina  appearing  among  them.  He  adduced  thia 
iiawst  in  order  to  show  the  hereditary  repetition  of  a  variety,  without 
instances  of  reversion  to  the  normal  characters  of  the  species,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  character  usually  deemed  so  inconstant.  Such  a  repetition  is 
frequently  accepted  for  evidence  of  specific  distinctness,  and  yet  cases 
like  this  prove  its  insufificiency. 
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This  Rose  differs  widely  in  appearance  from  other  Roses,  and  the 
cfifficulty  experienced  by  many  in  inducing  it  to  grow  and  flower  freely, 
points  out  the  error  of  treating  it  as  other  Roses.  To  bloom  this  Rose, 
do  not  prune  it  at  set  seasons,  as  with  other  Roses.  It  is  disposed  to  form 
strong  shoots  in  the  summer  time.  Watch  for  the  appearance  of  these, 
and  so  soon  as  they  are  about  a  foot  long,  pinch  off  their  tops.  In 
consequence  of  this  check  they  will  form  laterals,  which  become  well 
ripened  and  flower  with  certainty.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  their  tops  off 
early  in  spring,  and  from  this  period  the  plants  should  be  watered  all 
he  growing  season. 


well  drained,  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  or  a  spare  corner  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  through  winter,  will  be  suitable  for  turning  out  in  the 
open  borders  at  the  end  of  March  or  in  April.    Such  plants  bloom 
early  and  fine,  and  they  are  early  ornaments  for  the  flower  garden ; 
and  as  they  decline,  the  spring-sown  plants  are  coming  into  bloom. 
Seeds  of  many  kinds,  now  sown  in  the  open  border,  generally  survive 
the  winter,  and  bloom  vigorously  early  the  next  season.    Cabnations  : 
the  layers  should  be  taken  off,  severing  them  off  at  a  joint  as  near  the 
root  as  possible.    Only  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  should  be  trimmed 
off  to  admit  the  compost  to  settle  closely  around  the  stem,  and  that 
no  leaves  may  rot  inside  the  soil,  and  be  likely  to  damage  the  main 
stem.    The  compost  in  which  to  pot  them  must  not  be  rich,  or  the 
plants  will  be  likely  to  grow  too  vigorous,  and  become  what  florists 
term  too  gross.    Equal  portions  of  year-old  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  sand  mixed  therein,  is  rich  enough,  and  of 
a  dryish  texture,  and  the  plants  keep  healthy  in  it  if  otherwise  duly 
attended  to.    They  must  have  a  liberal  drainage ;  over  the  broken  pot, 
&c.,  spread  a  portion  of  moss  or  turfy  loam,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
compost  settling  amongst  the  bits  of  pot,  and  to  allow  a  free  passage 
for  the  water  draining  away.    The  compost  must  not  be  sifted,  but 
chopped,  and  in  its  rough  state.    In  potting,  place  two  layers  in  each 
pot.    When  potted,  put  them  in  a  cool  frame  for  about  ten  days, 
keeping  the  lights  closed,  and  shaded  from  mid-day  sun ;  this  contri- 
butes to  an  immediate  striking  root  afresh :  afterwards  they  may  be 
fully  exposed  in  a  sheltered  spot,  having  a  thick  floor  of  coal-ashes  or 
boards  to  place  the  pots  upon,  in  order  to  prevent  worms  entering. 
Pinks  :  beds  of  them  may  still  be  made,  and  the  earlier  the  more  suc- 
cessful.   Pansies  :  beds  of  them  should  be  made  for  next  spring 
bloom.    Pot  some  of  all  the  best  kinds  in  small  pots,  to  be  placed  in  a 
cool  frame  during  winter.    If  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  biennials,  as 
Scabious,  Canterbury  Bell,  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks,  &c.,  has 
been  neglected,  they  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible. 
Verbenas  :  runners  should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  a  third  filled  with 
potsherds  and  the  rest  with  good  loamy  soil,  placing  them  in  a  close 
cool  frame  for  ten  days,  shading  from  mid-day  sun  ;  after  which  gradu- 
ally expose  them  to  open  air.    Attention  to  them  should  be  immediate. 
"When  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or  greenhouse  for  winter  protection,  they 
must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  in  a  dry  situation.    Put  in  cuttings  of 
all  bed  plants  as  early  as  possible,  taking  short  well-ripened  shoots,  as 
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the  very  gross  fleshy  ones  are  not  generally  free  to  strike  root,  and 
very  liable  to  damp  off— Petunia,  Heliotrope,  Hemimeris  (Celsia  of 
some),  Bouvardia,  Cuphea,  Salvia,  Maurandia,  Calceolaria,  Pelar- 
gonium, double  Ragfvort,  Anagallis,  Fuchsia,  &c.  Bulbous-rooted 
plants,  as  Hyacinth,  Crocus,  Tulip,  Narcissus,  Guernsey  Lily,  Iris, 
dbc.,  for  early  forcing,  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible ;  if  not  in 
possession,  they  may  now  be  obtained  of  the  nurserymen  and  seedsmen. 
The  double  Sweet  Violets  should  now  be  taken  up  from  the  open 
ground,  and  be  planted  on  a  bed  in  a  frame  or  in  pots,  in  order  to  have 
them  in  bloom  by  Christmas,  &c.  (See  articles  in  former  Numbers.) 
Seedling  Auricula  and  Polyanthus  plants  should  be  potted  off  as  soon 
as  large  enough.  Ranunculus  beds  should  now  be  prepared  as  fol- 
lows : — The  depth  of  soil  to  be  two  feet  and  a-half,  of  a  rich  clayey 
friable  loam,  retentive  of  moisture,  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the 
sur&ce  to  be  a  rich  light  loam  of  a  sandy  nature.  Remove  the  whole 
of  the  soil  with  the  remains  of  the  dung  given  last  year,  and  turn  up 
the  subsoil  a  whole  spade  in  depth,  breaking  it  well.  If  the  beds  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  for  a  day  or  two  to  sweeten  the  subsoil 
it  will  be  an  advantage.  Then  place  upon  the  subsoil  a  layer  of  cow- 
dung,  at  least  one  year  old,  four  inches  thick ;  then  scatter  over  it  the 
fine  powder  of  new-slaked  lime,  to  correct  any  acidity  and  destroy  t^ie 
worms.  Then  fill  up  with  new  light  soil,  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
old  tulip-bed  or  potato-ground,  which  has  been  frequently  turned  to 
sweeten  it.  Lilies  :  Crown  Imperials,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Snowdrops, 
Ac.j  are  in  large  masses,  and  require  to  be  divided ;  they  should  be 
done  as  early  as  possible,  and  replant  immediately.  Lobelias  :  ofisets 
of,  should  be  potted  off,  to  have  them  well  established  before  winter ;  or 
one  or  more  of  large  stock  plant  of  a  sort  be  potted  entire,  to  furnish 
strong  offsets  towards  spring.  China  and  Tea  Roses  :  cuttings  of, 
strike  readily  now.  Mignionette  for  winter  blooming :  see  articles 
upon,  &c.  Seeds  :  many  kinds  will  now  be  ripe ;  attend  early  to 
gather  them.  Pentstemon,  Chelone  and  similar  border  plants,  should  be 
increased  by  cuttings  or  parting  the  plants,  or  they  often  die  in  winter. 

nr  TBB  ORSaiTBOVBB,  A.O. 

Pelargoniums,  that  were  headed  down,  and  have  pushed  shoots  an 
inch  or  two  long,  should  be  repotted,  taking  away  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  soil,  and  repotting  in  new  compost.  Cuttings  which  are  rooted 
should  be  potted  off  (see  articles  upon).  Camellias  :  thin  the  buds 
where  numerous,  which  tends  to  preserve  more  certainly  those  lefl  for 
blooming,  and  to  have  them  more  vigorous.  Any  desired  to  bloom  by 
Christmas  should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  Greenhouse  Plants  : 
the  ffeneral  stock  will  require  housing  by  the  last  week  in  the  month, 
for  if  lefl  out  later  they  often  turn  brown  by  the  operation  of  the  cold 
air.  Succulents  should  be  taken  in  soon  to  save  them  from  any  excess 
of  wet.  Cinerarias,  in  open  beds,  should  be  repotted  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  for  winter  blooming,  &c.  Camellias  may  now  be  grafted. 
Chrysanthemums  must  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  promote  their 
vigour,  by  repotting,  watering  with  liquid  manure,  dec,  occasionally. 
Chinese  Primroses  should  be  similarly  encouraged  for  winter 
blooming. 
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SBSUBBSRT,  Ac. 

When  it  is  intended  to  remove  large  evergreen  shrubs,  &c.,  the 
coming  season,  it  very  materially  contributes  to  success  to  have  a  deep 
trench  cut  round  the  plant  at  the  size  the  ball  is  intended,  and  thus 
cot  in  the  roots,  which  induces  them  to  push  lateral  ones,  and  such 
readily  strike  afresh  when  removed.  October  and  early  in  November 
is  the  best  season  for  planting  evergreens  ;  the  ground  possesses  some 
heat  then,  and  promotes  their  more  immediate  establishment,  and  the 
air  is  cool  and  damp  in  a  proportionate  degree. 


ON  FORCING  THE  CAMELLIA. 

BY  B.  EBBINGTON. 

Of  all  the  tribes  adapted  to  cheer  the  gloomy  months  of  December  and 
January,  this,  when  highly  cultivated,  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  com- 
bining the  character  of  a  glossy  and  rich  evergreen  with  the  gay  tints 
of  the  rose. 

Forcing  into  wood  early  in  the  previous  year  is  the  one  g^rand 
principle  on  which  all  success  with  this,  as  a  winter  flower,  must  de- 
pend. If  this  principle  is  strictly  pursued,  and  under  a  rather  high 
temperature,  combined  with  much  atmospheric  moisture  (affording  a 
full  and  free  development  of  the  latent  energies  of  the  plant),  no  mid- 
summer or  afler-growth  will  be  procured.  When  the  latter  takes 
place  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  conflicting  principles  have  been  at  work, 
through  a  somewhat  capricious  mode  of  treatment ;  that  is,  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  object  in  view.  Some  persons  advocate  placing  them 
out  of  doors  in  the  end  of  summer.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that,  when 
the  weather  is  genial,  and  all  is  right  at  the  root,  this  course  may  be 
conducive  to  size  in  the  blossom ;  however,  there  is  no  real  necessity 
for  it.  I  never  place  mine  out  unless  necessity  compels  me,  and  when 
such  has  been  the  case,  damage  of  some  kind  has  generally  counter- 
balanced the  benefits  anticipated.  My  plan  (and  I  have  been  very 
successful)  is  this : — First,  to  force  them  into  wood  with  rapidity  the 
moment  they  show  a  tendency  of  their  own  accord  to  commence  growth. 
Secondly,  to  lower  the  temperature  (if  possible)  as  soon  as  they  cease 
to  grow.  Thirdly,  to  cut  off,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their  supply  of 
moisture  at  root  during  this  stage.  And,  lastly,  to  reverse  in  some 
degree  the  latter  plan  as  soon  as  the  stock  in  general  liave  formed 
decided  flower-buds. 

All  potting  or  shifting  rendered  imperatively  necessary  is  performed 
by  me  shortly  after  they  have  ceased  growing.  Limitation  of  space 
precludes  all  possibility  of  showing  here  how  the  application  of  these 
principles  produces  the  desired  results :  such,  however,  is  the  case,  and 
those  who  follow  them  out,  with  plants  possessing  (as  one  of  our  best 
gardeners  facetiously  observes  with  regard  to  Pines)  "  live  roots,'*  will 
always  ensure  success.  I  may  remark  in  regard  to  soils,  in  conclusion, 
that  chopped  turf  of  any  kind  will  grow  them  in  perfection,  if  com- 
bined with  a  particular  drainage,  and  accompanied  at  proper  periods 
by  the  uses  of  highly  clarified  liquid  manures.  I  prefer  unctuous  loam 
two  parts,  sandy  heath  soil  one  part,  in  a  somewhat  fresh  state,  chopped 
and  equally  blended,  to  which  I  add  most  liberally  coarse  boiled  bone 
and  charcoal,  with  a  little  sharp  sand. 


PENTSTEMON  GENTIANOIDES  ALBA. 

EVERT  species  and  variety  of  Pentstemon  merits  the  attention  of 
the  lover  of  flower-garden  ornaments.  In  some  former  volumes 
of  our  Magazine  we  figured  several  handsome  kinds,  and  we  feel  much 
grratified  to  insert  the  three  beautiful  ones  which  occupy  the  plate  of 
our  present  number. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  origin  of  P.  gentianoides  alba ;  but  having 
obtained  it  last  spring,  it  has  bloomed  most  profusely  in  the  open 
border  for  several  months,  and  appears  likely  to  continue  so  to  the  end 
of  the  season.  It  is  a  vigorous  growing  half-shrubby  plant,  perennial, 
and  forms  a  pretty  bush  two  to  three  feet  high.  It  produces  nume- 
rous spikes  of  its  lovely  white  flowers,  each  spike  from  a  foot  to  half  a 
yard  long.  It  was  planted  in  a  collection  of  several  other  sorts,  and 
its  contrast  with  their  flowers  of  scarlet,  crimson,  blue,  purple,  rose, 
and  lilac,  produced  a  charming  effect.  The  plant  is  hardy,  easy  of 
increase  and  culture,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  flower  garden. 

P.  GoRDONi. — This  handsome  species  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
and  has  been  raised  from  seed  by  Edward  Leeds,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 
It  is  a  half-shrubby,  perennial,  hardy  plant,  growing  half  a  yard  high,, 
and  blooming  very  profusely.  The  plant  we  saw  was  most  strikingly 
ornamental  and  beautiful.    It  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 

P.  M'EwANi. — A  very  pretty  variety,  which  we  saw  too,  in  fine 
bloom,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.    It  is  a  half-shrubby  plant, 

f rowing  from  a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  high.  A  very  abundant  bloomer, 
t  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection. 
The  cultivation  of  the  tribe  is  very  easy.  Nearly  all  the  kinds  strike 
readily  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sand  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  Tb^ 
soon  push  roots,  and  being  potted  off  singly,  also  gradually  hardenedi 
are  early  prepared  for  the  open  border.  In  a  good  rich  loamy  soil, 
upon  a  dry  subsoil,  and  an  open  situation,  they  flourish  admirably.  In 
Vol.  XV.  No.  10.— iV:5.  c 
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a  pent-up  situation  they  grow  weakly,  and  in  a  wet  soil  speedily  die. 
They  ought  to  be  protected  from  strong  winds,  as  the  flowers  soon 
damage.  In  case  of  the  casualties  of  a  severe  winter,  a  supply  of 
plants  should  be  kept  in  pots  in  a  cool  frame  or  pit,  and  be  turned 
into  the  border  in  spring. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
Camellia  Japonica,  var.  Miniata. 

This  very  pretty  variety  was  raised  from  seed,  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton. 

A  flower  of  C.  myrtifolia  was  supposed  to  have  been  impr^^ated 
by  one  of  C.  Lady  Hume's  blush.  The  flower  is  very  like  a  superior 
one  of  myrtifolia,  a  rich  vermilion,  with  a  blush-white  centre,  sur- 
rounding a  point  of  deep  rose  young  unexpanded  petals.  The  flower 
is  generally  of  a  flne  form,  but  sometimes  is  six-angled,  like  those  of 
Lady  Hume's  blush.  It  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  and  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  this  noble  tribe  of  plants.  (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  Bot.) 

Dendrobium  Kuhlii. 
Orchidea.    Gynandria  Monandria, 
Mr.  Lobb  sent  this  singular  species  from  Java,  to  Messrs.  Veitch's. 
The  flowers  are  smallish,  produced  in  an  erect  many-flowered  raceme ; 
a  bright  rose  colour.    In  size  and  form,  a  separate  flower  is  like  a 
single  Larkspur  about  an  inch  long.    (Figured  in  BoL  Reg.^  46.) 

EdGWORTHIA  CHRYSANTHA — GoLDEN-FLOWERED. 
Thymelacea,  Odandria  Monogynia,  (Syn.  Daphne  papyri/era.) 
Mr.  Fortune  discovered  this  shrub  in  Chusan,  and  in  1845  sent  it  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  in  whose  garden  at  Chiswick  it  bloomed 
this  spring  in  the  greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  small,  produced  in 
terminal  balls,  in  ^rm  like  those  of  Iloya  carnosa.  Each  ball  of 
flowers  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  Tliey  are  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour,  sweet  scented.  It  is  a  greenhouse  or  half-liaitly  plant. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Heg,,  48.) 

Epidendrum  pyriforme — Pear-shaped  (bulbs). 

Messrs.  Loddiges  imported  this  small  species  from  Cuba ;  it  bloomed 
last  January.  The  flower  stems  rise  to  about  five  inches  high,  each 
bearing  one  or  two  blossoms.  A  separate  flower  is  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  across,  petals  greenish-yellow  and  red,  and  the  lip  a  pale 
straw  colour,  veined  with  crimson.    It  is  a  pretty  species. 

Eranthemum  strictum — The  Upright. 
AcanthacecB.  Diandria  Monogynia, 
A  very  beautiful  flowering  plant ;  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  J.  Slater,  Esq.,  of  Newick  Park,  near  Uckfield,  in  Sussex,  from 
ifepal.  It  is  a  shrub,  gprowing  three  or  four  feet  high  when  permitted, 
but  is  easily  kept  a  dwarf  plant,  at  any  desired  size,  blooming  equally 
profuse.    The  flowers  are  borne  in  erect  spikes,  which  are  from  one 
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to  two  feet  long;  tliey  are  of  a  rich  deep  blue  colour.  Like  the 
lovely,  well-known  E.  pulchellum,  it  is  a  winter  blooming  plant,  and 
highly  ornamental.  It  flourishes  best  in  the  hothouse,  but  will  do 
well  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and,  like  E.  pulchellum, 
ought  to  be  grown  in  every  one.  They  are  great  favourites  of  ours, 
and  which  we  frequently  admire.    (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  BoL) 

EXOGONIUM  PUROA — ThE  TRUE  JaLAP  PlANT. 
Convolvulacea,  Pentandria  Monogynia,  (Syn.  Ipomea  purga,) 
An  inhabitant  of  the  woods  near  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  whence  the 
name,  and  the  tuberous  purgative  roots,  for  medical  purposes,  are  col- 
lected. It  has  bloomed  in  the  stove,  at  the  Chiswick  Garden.  The 
tube  of  the  flower  is  about  three  inches  long ;  the  size  of  a  small  wheat 
straw ;  the  limb  (surfiice  of  the  flower)  is  flat,  two  inches  across ;  the 
whole  of  a  deep  purplish-rose  colour.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Beg.,  49.) 

Gardenia  lonoistyjla — Lono-styled. 
Bubiacea,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
Mr.  Whitfield  discovered  it  in  Western  Africa,  and  it  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  hothouse  in  this  country.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  col- 
lection of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter.  It  is  a 
vigorous  shrubby  plant ;  the  flowers  are  terminal,  and  are  borne  in  a 
large  cluster  of  twenty  or  more.  The  tube  of  each  flower  is  two  inches 
long,  green.  The  limb  consists  of  Ave  spreading  segments,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  across,  greenish  without  and  white  within.  It  is  a 
handsome  species,  and  the  long  style  being  twice  the  length  of  the 
flower  lias  a  singular  appearance.    (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.,  4322.) 

IxoRA  Gripfithii — Mr.  Grippith's  Ixora. 
Hubiacea.  Tetandria  Monogynia. 
Mr.  Low,  jun.,  introduced  this  flne  species  from  Singapore,  and  it 
lias  been  sold  out  under  the  name  of  I.  hydrangeseformis.  Its  present 
name  is  commemorative  of  its  flrst  discoverer,  Mr.  Griffith.  It  is  a 
noble  stove  plant,  the  leaves  being  about  a  foot  long.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  I.  cocci nea  and  others.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  a  terminal  broad  head,  nearly  flat  at  the  surface,  and  about  Ave 
inches  across.  The  blossoms  are  at  first  a  rich  orange  yellow,  but 
afterwards  change  to  a  fine  red  orange.  A  specimen,  in  bloom,  was 
exhibited  at  the  show  in  the  Regent's  Park  Garden  last  July,  by 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.  With  us  it  grows  very  rapidly, 
and  it  appears  to  be  easy  of  culture.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  stove 
collection.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4325.) 

LiSIANTHUS  ACUTANGUL.US — ShARP- ANGLED. 
Gentianea.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
From  South  America.  It  has  recently  bloomed  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew.  It  was  forwarded  in  the  hothouse,  and  when  in 
bloom  was  kept  in  the  gpreenhouse.  It  g^ows  to  the  height  of  two  to 
three  feet.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes,  in  a  loose  branching 
panicle ;  they  are  bell-formed,  an  inch  long,  green.  It  is  a  bienniiu 
plant.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.j  4324  ) 
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MeDINII^LA  8PECI08A — ThE  ShOWY. 
Melastomacea,  Octandria  Monogynia, 
An  inhabitant  of  Java,  from  whence  Mr.  Lobb  sent  it  to  Messrs. 
Veitch's,  who  exhibited  it  in  bloom  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  show 
at  Ohiswick  last  July.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  about  ibur  feet  high, 
erect  branching.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  drooping  terminal  panicles, 
eight  or  nine  inches  long ;  a  delicate  rose  colour.  A  separate  blossom 
is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  the  same  across.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.y  4321.) 

YlBUBNAH  FLICATUM — CbIMFLED-LEAVED  GuELDBES  RoSE. 

Mr.  Fortune  says  this  plant  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
China,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  by  whom  it 
is  much  admired.  When  full  grown  it  forms  a  bush  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  It  blooms  very  profusely,  and,  like  the  common  Gueldres 
Rose,  forms  numerous  hesids  of  snowball  flowers.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  growing  in  the  Chiswick  Garden.  It  will  be  a  great  favourite 
in  our  shrubberies,  &c.    (Figured  in  BoL  Reg,^  61.) 

Browallia  Jamesoni. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  this  interesting  genus.  It  is  a 
shrubby  plant,  blooming  profusely.  The  flowers  are  a  bright  orange 
and  yellow,  exceedingly  showy  and  beautiful.  It  is  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter. 

Rhododendbon  Javanicum. 
This  singularly  beautiful  species  lias  been  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch, 
from  the  mountains  of  Java.  It  is  about  as  hardy  as  tlie  Chinese 
Azaleas.  It  is  a  fine-looking  plant,  the  leaves  being  a  deep  green, 
flat)  about  six  inches  long  and  two  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  large  heads  \  a  beautiful  orange  colour.    It  is  a  superb  plant. 

Clematis  tubulosa. 
Thb  fine  species  is  a  native  of  Northern  China.  It  forms  a  hand- 
some bush.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  and  spikes,  of  an  azure  • 
blue  colour  (like  Bluebells),  which  continue  in  perfection  through  the 
end  of  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  considered  to  be  hardy  too.  It  is 
in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York. 

Tom  Thumb  Scarlet  Pelabgonium. 
We  have  seen  numerous  beds  of  this  lovely  variety  during  the  pre- 
sent season.  Its  dwarf  character,  most  profuse  blooming,  rich  dark 
green  foliage,  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  render  it  unequalled  for  the 
purpose.  Some  beds  of  it  were  margined  with  the  dwarf  variegated- 
leaved,  having  lilac  flowers— it  had  a  pretty  efkct ;  and  in  another 
instance  the  bed  was  margined  with  the  variegated-leaved,  having 
scarlet  flowers.  The  new  and  handsome  variety  of  this  section  of 
Pelargoniums  called  Lucia  rosea,  with  flowers  of  a  beautiful  delicate 
pinky -rose,  having  one-third  of  each  of  the  upper  petals  nearest  their 
origin  white,  giving  a  very  neat  contrast,  is  valuable.    The  heads  of 
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blossoms  are  large,  and  the  flower  of  good  form.  The  centre  of  a 
circular  bed  planted  with  it^  and  a  broad  space  around  of  the  Tom 
Thumb,  had  a  most  lovely  appearance.  The  Lucia  rosea  grows  a  little 
higher  than  Tom  Thumb,  and  the  two  combined  have  a  nice  arrange- 
ment of  growth. 

Allamanda  grandiflora. 
This  is  a  magnificent  species,  and  one  of  the  very  best  climbing 
plants.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  A.  cathartica,  being  five 
inches  across ;  and  the  tubular  portion,  which  gradually  widens  to  the 
mouth,  is  five  inches  long,  and  a  much  richer  golden-yellow  colour. 
Whether  the  plant  be  trained  to  a  pillar,  or  grown  in  a  pot  and  trained 
around  a  wire  frame,  it  blooms  very  freely.  No  stove,  conservatory! 
or  warm  greenhouse,  ought  to  be  without  it. 

ACHIMERES  VERUSTA. 

An  hybrid  which  it  is  supposed  was  raised  between  patens  and  roate, 
the  flowers  being  as  small  as  the  rosea,  but  the  colour  as  rich  as  the 
patens.  It  is  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's  collection  at  York,  and  a  beau" 
tiful  addition  to  this  lovely  tribe. 


Verbenas. 

Diversity  (Beadle's). — A  seedling  of  the  present  season.  It  pro- 
duces its  heads  of  flowers  in  diff*erent  colours,  some  being  wholly  ro§y-» 
lilac,  others  of  a  deep  violet-purple,  and  others  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  blossoms  of  deep  purple  and  of  rosy-lilac.  Upon  one  truss  of  bloom 
the  lighter  petals  are  edged  with  crimson-purple,  having  a  rose  stripe 
up  the  centre. 

St.  Margaret  (Barker's). — A  light  scarlet-crimson,  the  centre 
being  very  distinctly  tinged  with  the  beautiful  Violet  displayed  in  the 
flower  of  the  Cactus  speciosissimus.  The  trusses  of  bloom  are  large, 
as  is  also  the  individual  flower,  which  is  of  g^ood  substance  and  excel- 
lent in  form.  It  will  be  found  an  acquisition  in  whatever  collection  it 
is  introduced. 

Marchioness  of  Ailsa  (Barker's). — A  very  neat  pale  pink,  which 
becomes  lighter  to  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Good  shape  and  substance, 
distinct,  and  very  pretty. 

Magna  (Barker's). — A  rich  rose-pink;  the  flowers  and  trusses 
large ;  good  substance  and  form.  A  very  lively  and  handsome  varietv- 

Empress  of  Scarlets  (Barker  s). — This  is  the  most  brilliant  in 
colour  of  any  we  have  seen.  The  shape  is  not  very  good,  biit  the 
plant  is  of  excellent  habit,  and  for  bedding  it  will  prove  a  splendid 
variety. 

PiCOTEBS. 

Kino  James  (Headley's). — Fine  white  gpround,  with  beautiful 
heavy  rich  crimson  edge ;  the  petals  smooth  and  broad.  Has  obtained 
many  prizes. 

Venus  (Headley's). — Heavy  rose-laced  petals,  large,  and  edge 
smooth ;  fine  form. 

Jenny  Lind  (Edmonds'). — Fine  red  laced,  and  is  considered  the 
Quest  edge  ever  raised.   Has  obtained  many  prizes. 
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Amy  (Burroughs'). — Wliite  good,  rosy-purple  lace ;  fine  form. 

Eclipse  (Matthews'). — White  pure,  with  light  purple  lace ;  petals 
firm  and  very  double. 

Juliet  (May's). —White  good,  laced  with  light  red;  petals  firm 
and  double. 

Emma  (Burroughs'). — Wliite  good,  laced  with  light  red;  petals 
firm,  and  fine  form. 

General  Jackson  (Burroughs'). — A  very  showy  variety,  with 
heavy  rich  purple  lace. 

Minerva  (Burroughs'). — A  large  flower,  with  light  purple  lace 
and  a  pure  white  ground  ;  fine  form. 

•  Mrs.  Edwards  (Wilmer's). — White  pure,  and  heavy  laced  with 
purple;  fine  form. 

Victoria  Regina  (Marris'). — White  good,  and  a  heavy  fine  rose- 
laced  flower ;  petals  firm,  and  fine  form. 

Antagonist  (Reed's). — White  good,  and  heavy  red  lace. 

Beauty  (Norman's). — White  pure,  with  a  small  delicate  light 
purple  edge ;  a  fine  form. 

Enchantress  (Matthews'). — White  pure,  laced  with  light  purple ; 
petals  firm,  and  6ne  form. 

Lord  Hardinge  (Smith's). — A  rich  heavy  purple-laced  flower; 
fine  form. 

.  Privateer  (Lee's). — White  pure ;  a  very  distinct  rose-laced,  heavy- 
^ged  flower ;  petals  fine  form. 

Superb  Roses. 

In  our  attendance  at  the  exhibitions  held  in  and  around  London  this 
year  we  made  a  selection  of  the  best  formed  and  most  distinct  Roses. 
The  following  were  especially  fine : — 

Lady  Stuart  (hybrid  China). — Globular,  silvery -blush  ;  large  size. 

Reine  des  Belges  (hybrid  Provence). — Pure  white ;  very  perfect. 

AiM^E  ViBERT  (Noisette).— Pure  white,  in  large  clusters;  trains 
well  to  cover  a  trellis,  or  against  a  wall;  very  beautiful  when  in 
bloom. 

.  SoucHET  (Bourbon). — Crimson-scarlet ;  large  and  very  showy. 

Kean  (Gallica). — Rich  crimson,  shaded  with  purple ;  splendid. 

Charles  Duval  (hybrid  Bourbon). 

Felicite  (Alba).' — Rich  rosy-flesh  ;  very  beautiful. 

Baronne  Prevost  (hybrid  perpetual). — Rich  rose ;  very  large  and 
magnificent. 

William  Jesse  (hybrid  perpetual). — Bright  pink-rose,  very  large, 
highly  fragrant ;  superb. 

Coup  d'Hebe  (hybrid  Bourbon). — Bright  flesh-pink,  large  globu- 
lar ;  very  superb. 

Duchess  op  Kent  (hybrid  Provence). 

Duchess  op  Sutherland  (hybrid  perpetual). — Bright  rose,  beau- 
tifully mottled ;  very  splendid. 

BouLE  DE  Nantieul  (Gallica). — Purple-violet,  shaded  with  slate* 
colour ;  very  magnificent. 

La  Reine  (hybrid  perpetual). — A  brilliant  rose  colour,  and  a  superb 
large  flower. 
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HoRTENSE  LE  RoY  (hybrid  Bourbon). — A  very  bright  rose  colour, 
and  a  superb  flower. 

.  CEiLLET  Parfait  (Gallica). — Light  rosy-purple,  beautifully  striped 
with  rose  and  bright  red ;  very  handsome. 

Paul  Perras  (hybrid  Bourbon). — Bright  rose,  shaded  with  dark ; 
very  large  and  splendid. 

Madame  Laffat  (hybrid  perpetual). — Deep  rich  rose  colour; 
very  large,  superb  form,  and  showy. 

Proserpine  (Bourbon). — Rich  crimson-red,  tinged  with  purple; 
a  ^lendid  rose. 

Due  DE  Valmy  (Gallica). — A  magnificent  bright  rose-coloured 
flower. 

Queen  of  the  Bourbons. — Delicate  creamy-salmon ;  very  fragrant 
and  beautiful. 

Anne  Beluze  (Bourbon). — Delicate  rose  colour ;  very  beautiful. 

Augustine  Mouohelet. — Bright  rose  colour,  with  a  carmine 
centre;  very  handsome. 

Elize  Sauvage. — Tea-scented ;  yellow,  with  an  orange  centre ; 
beautiful. 

Aricie  (hybrid  perpetual). — Beautiful  rosy-lilac. 

Pearl  des  Panachees. — A  very  beautiful  light  and  dark-striped 
rose ;  peculiarly  handsome. 

Modeste  Guerin.— a  very  beautiful  and  excellent  rose. 

Solfaterre  (Noisette). — Bright  sulphur ;  very  large. 

Letitia  (Gallica). — Rich  deep  rose,  large  and  very  compact; 
very  superb. 

Glorie  de  Couline  (hybrid  China). — A  brilliant  crimson,  large 
globular,  and  very  splendid. 

Due  DE  Trevise  (Gallica). — Rich  velvet-crimson,  edged  and 
striped  with  purple,  and  most  superb. 

Amiable  Queen  (Gallica). — Fine  velvet-purple ;  very  superb. 

DuGUEseuN  (Gallica). — Dark  velvet-crimson  ;  very  superb. 

William  Tell  (Gallica). — A  fine  brilliant  rich  rose  colour. 

Empebor  (Moss). — A  very  brilliant  crimson. 

Lady  Warrender  (tea-scented  China).— White,  with  a  buff 
centre ;  very  superb. 

Colbert  (Gallica). — Dark  purple-crimson;  fine. 

Shakespeare^ — Rich  crimson,  with  a  dark  centre ;  very  fine. 

The  above  have  been  noted  with  great  care,  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  they  are  of  first-rate  character.  We  do  not  wish  it  t9  be 
understood  we  exclude  all  others,  but  they  were  the  best  of  the  very 
numerous  kinds  exhibited  the  past  season  at  the  noble  exhibitions 
named  above. 

At  the  Royal  Gardens^  Kew. 

Yernonia  axilliflora. — ^The  plant  is  a  neat  boKtree-like  stove 
plant,  producing  its  numerous  flowers  in  tufts :  they  appear  like  fine 
threads,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  are  a  fine  blue  colour,  very 
pretty  and  neat.   Well  deserves  to  be  grown  in  every  collection. 

Pterostigma  grandiflora. — ^The  flowers  are  somewhat  of  the 
mimulus  form,  a  pretty  blue  colour,  stove  plant. 
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Stefhanotus  Thomasii« — The  plant  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  S.  floribundus.  The  flowers  too  are  produced  in  heads  of  six  or 
^ht  in  each,  and  a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  last-named  species, 
and  a  much  more  pure  white*  Beautiful  as  are  the  flowers  of  the 
8.  floribundus,  this  species  is  much  handsomer.  It  deserves  to  be  in 
every  stove ;  and  grown  as  a  tall  twining  plant,  or  round  a  wire  frame^ 
will  prove  an  object  of  universal  admiration. 

Ertthrina  lauri folia. — At  the  east  side  of  a  hot-house  wall  a 
lean-to  frame- work  has  been  constructed.  Amongst  the  plants  turned 
into  the  border  is  one  of  the  Erythrina.  It  has  been  in  several  years, 
tod  now  the  main  stem  is  six>  inches  diameter.  The  main  stem  has 
been  headed  down  at  three  feet  high,  and  at  its  summit  has  produced 
annually  a  head  of  numerous  shoots,  similar  in  its  form  to  the  pollard 
willows,  &c.,  often  seen  by  way-sides  and  in  hedgerows  in  moist  situa- 
tions. This  season  it  has  forty-eight  spikes  of  flowers,  each  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  and  the  new  shoots  are  six  feet. long.  The  flowers 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  E.  cristi-galli,  of  a  deepei*  crimson-red, 
and  forms  a  splendid  object.  The  inclosure  is  not  heated  by  flue,  but 
there  are  a  few  openings  in  the  wall  of  the  hot-house,  which  are  closed 
in  summer,  and  opened  if  necessary  in  a  severe  night  in  winter,  in 
Order  just  to  keep  the  severities  of  frost  out.  It  well  deserves  to  be 
g^wn  wherever  practicable,  as  it  would  do  well  against  a  south  wall, 
,  dwelling-house,  &c. 

Stacuttarpheta  aristata. — ^A  plant  with  six  face  spikes  of  the 
lovely  violet-velvet  coloured  flowers,  was  an  object  of  much  admiration. 

Scutellaria  ventinette. — Several  plants  of  this  lovely  flower 
were  in  splendid  bloom,  the  fine  spikes  of  tubular  rich  scarlet  flowers 
producing  a  most  striking  appearance.  The  plant  g^ows  about  two 
feet  high,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 

Scutellaria  . — This  is  a  dwarfer  growing  plant.  It 

blooms  very  profusely^  The  flowers  are  about  the  same  size,  and  a 
bright  scarlet  colour.  It,  too,  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  similar 
situation.   They  are  highly  ornamental,  and  of  easy  cultufe. 

Carnations. 

Sarah  Payne  (Ward  s). — A  pink  and  purple  bizarre.  A  very  fine- 
formed  flower,  distinctly  marked,  and  very  handsome.  A  first-rate 
flower,  and  much  admired  at  the  Royal  South  London  Show. 

Earl  Spencer  (Barringer's). — A  purple  flake,  of  first-rate  form ; 
petals  good  substance,  and  smooth  edge;  the  marking  very  clearly 
defined,  having  a  pure  white  and  distinct  fine  purple.  A  very  desirable 
flower. 

Gladiator  (HoUyoak's). — A  scarlet  flake,  the  white  pure,  the 
scarlet  brilliant,  the  petals  of  good  substance  and  fine  form.  A  superior 
and  a  very  desirable  flower. 

Gladiator  (Slater's). — A  crimson  bizarre ;  the  marking  is  very 
distinct  and  rich  in  colour ;  petal  firm,  and  of  fine  shap^.  A  su^Kerq 
flower,  fit  for  any  collection. 
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ON  THE  LOVE  OF  FLOWERS. 

Ih  recent  pages  of  the  Floricultubal  Cabinet  I  notice  that  attention 
ia  now  directed  to  the  beautiful  wild  flowers  of  our  own  country.  I 
recollect  the  following  lines  on  these  and  others  were  giren  me  by  a 
friend,  and  I  forward  them  for  insertion,  as  it  exhibits  that  they  appeared 
lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others  before  us. 

There  is  an  inspiration  in  the  works  of  nature  which  gives  a  more 
than  usual  power  even  to  talents  of  a  common  order,  when  treating  of 
them ;  and  although  we  take  greater  delight  in  the  rose,  the  violet,  or 
the  lily,  we  also  love  to  pluck  from  the  hedge-side  the  hawthorn  and 
the  ragged-robin.  Wordsworth  very  naturally  describes  the  inclination 
we  have  to  gather  wild  flowers : 

 *'  We  paused,  one  now. 

And  now  the  other,  to  point  oot,  perchance 
To  pluck,  some  flower  or  water-weed,  too  fair 
Either  to  be  divided  from  the  place 
On  which  it  grew,  or  to  be  left  alone 
To  its  own  beauty." 

On  some  occasions  it  has  been  necessary  not  only  to  cast  aside  the 
hedge-flowers  of  poetry,  but  also  to  pass  by  the  roses.  Even  Chaucer, 
so  copious  are  his  praises  of  some  of  his  favourite  flowers,  we  could  not 
venture  to  quote  so  insatiably  as  inclination  would  lead  us.  Most  of 
our  best  poets  have  touched  upon  the  beauty  of  flowers,  more  or  less : 
— Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  the  gpreat  poetic  lumina- 
ries of  our  island, 

  **  the  sages 

Who  have  left  streaks  of  light  athwart  their  ages,** 

have  all  dwelt  largely  on  them.  Ben  Jonson,  too,  and  Beaumont  fttid 
Fletcher,  Drayton,  Dryden,  Thomson,  Cowper,  &c.  In  our  own  times, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Moore,  Hunt,  Keats,  Scott,  Montgomery,  Corn- 
wall, and  Clare,  have  revelled  in  them  like  bees.  It  has  been  remarked 
as  a  defect  in  Pope,  that  he  says  little  or  nothing,  in  his  poems,  of  the 
works  of  nature ;  and  it  does  appear  an  extraordinary  thing  in  a  poet, 
so  tremblingly  alive  to  beauty  in  every  shape  as  poets  naturally  are, 
and  necessarily  must  be.  Pope  was  a  poet  for  the  drawing-room ;  but 
there  are  few  even  among  ungifted  individuals  totally  insensible  to  the 
soothing  influence  of  flowers  and  trees : 

*'  The  enamelled  earth,  that  from  her  verdant  breast 
Lavished  spontaneously  ambroi:ial  flowers, 
The  very  sight  of  which  can  soothe  to  rest 
A  thousand  cares,  and  charm  our  sweetest  hours."  Gabcilasso. 

This  lucid  fotmt,  whose  murmurs  fill  the  mind. 

The  verdant  forests  waving  with  the  wind. 

The  odours  wafted  from  the  mead,  the  flowers 

In  which  the  wild  bee  sits  and  sings  for  hours ; 

These  might  the  moodiest  misanthrope  employ. 

Make  sound  the  sick,  and  turn  distress  to  joy.  Ibid, 

If  flowers  have  so  much  beauty  in  common  eyes,  trhat  must  thev  be 
in  the  eye  of  a  poet,  which  gives  new  charms  to  evefry  object  on  which 
it  gazes !   A  poet  sees  in  a  flower  not  only  its  form  ana  colour^  ikdS 
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the  shadowing  of  its  verdant  foliage — his  eye  rests  upon  the  dew-drop 
that  trembles  on  the  leaf ;  a  gleam  of  sunshine  darts  across,  and  gives 
it  the  sparkling  brilliancy  of  a  diamond.  He  sees  the  bee  hovering 
around,  buzzing  its  joyous  anticipation  of  the  honey  he  shall  draw  from 
its  very  heart ;  and  the  delicate  butterfly  suspended  as  it  were  by  magic 
from  its  silken  petals.  His  imagination,  too,  brings  around  it  a  world 
of  associations,  adding  beauty  and  interest  to  the  object  actually  before 
his  eye.  Thus  flowers  have  been  described  in  all  their  seasons,  and  in 
every  variety  of  situation  and  circumstance,  budding  forth  in  timid 
beauty  in  the  early  spring,  glowing  in  the  maturity  of  summer,  lingering 
in  the  chilling  breath  of  autumn,  and  some  few  as  daring  even  the  frosts 
pf  winter.  They  have  been  represented  as  sinking  with  drought,  weighed 
down  with  rain,  and  &ding  in  the  noon-day  sun ;  as  opening,  ^esh  with 
dew,  to  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  and  closing  with  the  day  ;  as  en- 
larged and  improved  by  the  hand  of  art ;  as  dying,  or  growing  rank 
and  wild,  under  the  influence  of  neglect. 

How  beautifully  the  poet  says,  in  praying  for  the  inspiration  of 
poesy, 

—  "  'twill  bring  me  to  the  fair 

Visions  of  all  places :  a  bowery  nook 

Will  be  elysium — an  eternal  book 

Whence  I  may  copy  many  a  lovely  saving 

About  the  leaves  and  flowers ;  about  the  playing 

Of  nymphs  in  woods  and  fountains ;  and  the  shade 

Keeping  a  silence  round  a  sleeping  maid  ; 

And  many  a  verse  from  so  strange  influence, 

That  we  must  ever  wonder  how  and  whence 

It  came  1"  Keats. 

The  spring  is,  in  particular,  a  subject  delightful  to  the  poet.  He 
loves  to  celebrate  the  cheerful  season  when 

"  The  palms  put  forth  her  gems,  and  every  tree 
Now  swaggers  in  her  leaQ^  gallantry.*'  Hebrick. 

**  As  spring,  attended  by  the  laughing  hours, 
After  long  storm  is  wont  to  reappear. 
When  the  mild  zephyr,  breathing  through  the  bowers. 
Brings  back  its  former  beauty  to  the  year. 
And  goes  enamelling  the  banks  with  flowers, 
Blue,  white  and  red,  all  eyes  and  hearts  to  cheer." 

WiFFEN's  GARCII.A880. 

Gawin  Douglas  gives  an  exquisite  picture  of  May.  April  is  described 
by  a  French  poet  in  the  colours  of  an  English  May  ;  the  spring,  of 
course,  being  somewhat  earlier  in  the  warmer  climate  of  France : 

**  April — the  hawthorn  and  the  eglandnc, 
Purple  -woodbine. 

Streaked  pink,  and  lily-cap,  and  rose, 
And  thyme,  and  marjoram,  are  spreading 
Where  thou  art  treading ; 

And  their  sweet  eyes  for  thee  unclose."  Rejct  Belleau. 

The  dew  on  flowers,  on  the  violet  in  particular,  has  frequently  been 
compared  to  tears  trembling  in  a  blue  eye.  A  dew-drop  has  given  life 
to  some  of  the  loveliest  gems  of  poetry : 
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"  See  the  dew-drope  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is, 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads 

Like  a  rope  of  crystal  beads."  Faithful  Shepherdets. 

"  The  air  was  cooling,  and  so  very  still, 
That  the  sweet  buds  which  with  a  mcvdest  pride 
Pull  droopingly,  in  slanting  carve  aside. 
Their  scantly  leaved  and  finelv-tapering  stems 
Had  not  yet  lost  those  starry  diadems 

Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  morn."  Keats. 

"  Dew-drops  like  diamonds  hung  on  every  tree, 
And  sprinkled  silvery  lustre  o'er  the  lea ; 
And  all  the  verdurous  herbage  of  the  ground 
Was  decked  with  pearls  which  cast  a  splendour  round ; 
The  flowers,  the  buds,  and  every  plant  that  grew 
Sipp'd  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  morning  dew. 
In  every  plant  the  liquid  nectar  flowed. 
In  every  bud,  and  every  flower  that  blowed ; 
Here  roved  the  busy  bees,  without  control. 
Bobbed  the  sweet  bloom,  and  sucked  its  balmy  soul." 

We  seldom  see  a  parterre  of  flowers,  on  a  fine  summer's  day,  in  which 
the  butterfly  and  the  bee  are  not  present, 

"  Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteously." 

The  murmur  of  bees  is  a  grateful  sound — it  tells  of  sunshine  and 
sweet  odours  ;  it  is  one  of  those  gentler  tones  of  nature's  voice  which 
have  a  kind  and  soothing  influence  on  the  spirits ;  like  the  whisper  of 
a  gentle  air  among  the  leaves ;  the  sigh  of  the  long  grass,  as  it  bends 
before  the  breeze  ;  or  the  murmur  of  a  neighbouring  runnel.  It  could 
not  then  be  overlooked  by  the  poet : 

"  Him  to  soft  slumbers  call 
The  babbling  brooks,  the  fall 
Of  silver  fountains,  and  the  unstudied  hynms 
Of  cageless  birds,  whose  throats 
Pour  forth  the  sweetest  notes ; 
Shrill  through  the  crystal  air  the  music  swims ; 
To  which  the  humming  bee 
Keeps  ceaseless  compain' 
Flying  solicitous  from  flower  to  flower, 
Tasting  each  sweet  that  dwells 
Within  their  scented  bells ; 
Whilst  Uie  wind  sways  the  forest,  bower  on  bower, 
That  evermore,  in  drowsy  murmurs  deep. 
Sings  in  Uie  air,  and  aids  descending  sleep." 

Wiffem's  Garcxlasso. 

**  From  sapling  trees,  with  lucid  foliage  crown'd 
Gay  lights  and  shadows  twinkled  on  the  ground : 
Up  the  tall  stems  luxuriant  creepers  run. 
To  hang  their  silver  blossoms  in  the  sun ; 
Deep  velvet  verdure  clad  the  turf  beneath. 
Where  trodden  flowers  their  richest  odours  breathe ; 
O'er  all  the  bees  with  murmuring  music  flew 
From  bell  to  bell,  to  sip  the  honied  dew."  Montgomert. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  COLOURED  GLASS  EMPLOYED  IN  GLAZING 
THE  NEW  PALM  HOUSE  IN  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
GARDENS  AT  KEW. 

BT  K,  HUNT.' 

It  has  been  found  that  plants  growing  in  stoVe  houses  often  suffer 
from  the  scorching  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  and  great  expense  is 
frequently  incurred  in  fixing  blinds  to  cut  off  this  destructive  calorific 
influence.  From  the  enormous  size  of  the  new  Palm-house  at  Kew  it 
would  be  almost  impracticable  to  adopt  any  system  of  shades  which 
should  be  effective,  this  building  being  363  feet  in  length,  100  feet 
wide,  and  63  feet  high.  It  was  therefore  thought  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  off  these  scorching  rays  by  the  use 
of  a  tinted  glass,  which  should  not  be  objectionable  in  its  appearance ; 
and  the  question  was,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  and 
Dr.  Lindley,  submitted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c.,  to 
Mr.  Hunt.  The  object  was  to  select  a  glass  which  should  not  permit 
those  heat  rays  which  are  the  most  active  in  scorchiftg  the  leaves  of 
plants  to  permeate  it.  By  a  series  of  experiitients  made  with  the 
coloured  juices  of  the  Palms  themselves,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
rays  which  destroyed  their  colour  belonged  to  a  class  situated  at  that 
end  of  the  prismatic  speetrum  which  exhibited  the  utmost  calorific 
power,  and  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vbible  red  ray.  A  number 
of  specimens  of  ^lass  variously  manufactured  were  submitted  to 
examination ;  and  it  was  at  length  ascertained  that  glass  tinted  green 
appeared  likely  to  effect  the  object  desired  most  readily.  Some  of  the 
green  glasses  which  were  examined  obstructed  nearly  all  the  heat  rays ; 
but  this  was  not  desired,  and  from  their  dark  colour  these  were  objec- 
tionable, as  stopping  the  passage  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  light, 
which  was  essential  to  the  healthful  growth  of  the  plants.  Many 
specimens  were  manufactured  purposely  for  the  experiments  by  Messrs. 
Chance  of  Birmingham,  according  to  given  directions ;  and  it  is  mainly 
due  to  the  interest  taken  by  these  gentlemen  that  the  desideratum  has 
been  arrived  at.  Every  sample  of  glass  was  submitted  to  three  distinct 
sets  of  experiments.  1st.  To  ascertain,  by  measuring  off  the  coloured 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  its  transparency  to  luminous  influence.  2nd.  To 
ascertain  the  amount  of  obstruction  offered  to  the  passage  of  the 
chemical  rays.  3rd.  To  measure  the  amount  of  heat  radiation  which 
permeated  each  specimen.  The  chemical  changes  were  tried  upon 
chloride  of  silver,  and  on  papers  stained  with  the  green  colouring 
matter  of  the  leaves  of  the  Palms  themselves.  The  cuorific  influence 
was  ascertained  by  a  method  employed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his 
experiments  on  solar  radiation.  Tissue  paper  stretched  on  a  frame  was 
smoked  on  one  side  by  holding  it  ov^r  a  smoky  flame,  and  then  while 
the  spectrum  was  thrown  upon  it  the  other  surfkce  was  washed  with 
strong  sulphuric  ether.  By  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  the  points  of 
calorific  action  were  most  easily  obtained,  as  these  dried  ofl'  in  well 
defined  circles  long  before  the  other  parts  presented  any  appearance  of 
dryness.  By  these  means  it  was  not  diflScult,  with  care,  to  ascertain 
exactly  the  conditions  of  the  glass,  as  tojts  transparency  to  light,  heat, 
and  chemical  agency  (actinism).   The  glass  thus  chosen  is  of  a  very 
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pale  yellow  g^een  colour,  tlie  colour  being  given  by  oxide  of  copper, 
and  is  so  transparent  that  scarcely  any  light  is  intercepted.  la 
examining  the  spectral  rays  through  it,  it  is  found  that  the  yellow  ia 
slightly  diminished  in  intensibr^  s^d  that  the  extent  of  the  red  ray  ia 
affected  in  a  small  degree,  the  lower  edge  of  the  ordinary  red  ray  being 
cut  off  by  it.  The  tint  of  colour  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
old  crown  glass ;  and  many  practical  men  state  that  they  find  their 
plants  flourish  much  better  under  this  kind  of  glass  than  under  the 
whitest  sheet  glass  commonly  employed. — Gardeners^  Chronicle. 


FLORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 

Ths  season  for  selecting  pot  Roses  being  arrived,  we  insert  the 
names  of  the  sorts  exhibited  at  the  June  show  of  the  Horticultund 
Society. 

Collections  of  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  grown  in  pots.F— - 
Large  silver-gilt  medal  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  for  Niphetos,  Souohet, 
Queen  of  La  Reine,  Ceres,  Triomphe  de  Luxembourg,  Elise  Sauvage, 
Madam  Bureau,  Dumont  de  Courset,  Prince  Charles,  Queen,  Clam 
Wendel,  and  Nesida;  silver- gilt  medal  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  for  Madame  Aude,  General  E^eber,  Lutea,  Comte  de  Paris, 
Fulgens,  La  Reine,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Captain  Sisolet,  Lady  Alice  Peely 
Persian  Yellow,  Bouquet  de  Flora,  and  Athelin;  silver  medal  to 
Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  fur  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Mrs.  Bosanqnet, 
Comice  de  Seine,  Lane's  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Madam  Laffiiy,  Prinoe 
Charles,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Floralie,  La  Reine,  Cramoisie, 
Eblouisante,  Armosa,  and  Miss  Clegg.  Collections  of  eight  distinct 
varieties  of  ditto. — Large  silver-gilt  medal  to  Mr.  Francis,  for  Great 
Western,  Selina,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Lane's  Hybrid,  Denmark,  Genentl 
Eleber,  Chenedole,  and  Comtesse  de  Ijacipede.  Cut  flowers,  collections 
of  100  distinct  varieties  of  Roses. — Silver  medal  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  for  Lady  Fordwich,  Nathalie,  Daniel,  Madame  Lafiay,  Blairii, 
Hippocrates,  Prince  Alfred,  Safirano,  The  Pactolus,  Captain  Sisolet, 
Monteau,  Cramoisie,  Superieure,  Sylvain,  Parney,  Princess  Helene, 
La  Grandeur,  DevoniensLo,  Grandiflora,  Coupe  d' Amour,  General 
Allard,  Selina,  Queen  Adelaide,  &c. ;  small  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Fran* 
els,  for  Mrs.  Elliott,  Madam  Laffay ,  Double  Margined,  Elise  d'Henning, 
Safranot,  Smith's  Yellow  Noisette,  Elise  Sauvage,  Mirabile,  Leopold, 
William  Jesse,  Napoleon,  Comte  de  Paris,  Due  d'Aumale,  Gardenia, 
General  Kleber,  Charles  Duval,  Belle  Marie,  <&e.,  &c. 

The  following  were  the  splendid  Heaths  exhibited  at  the  same  show. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  which  are  most  grown  and  thus  distinguished 
for  their  merits.  We  insert  it  to  be  somewhat  a  guide  to  selection  by 
any  desirous  to  possess  a  superb  collection. 

Cape  Heaths^There  were  three  superb  collections  of  fifteen  planta 
in  each.  They  were  fine  grown  specimens,  bushy  down  to  the  pc^  and 
in  profuse  bloom,  generally  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  Each  kind 
is  suited  to  grow  in  any  collection,  more  especially  those  sorts  found  to 
be  included  in  each  of  the  three  collections  shown  as  Cavendishiana,  Ac. 

First  prize,  Mr.  May*  Brica  Beaumontiana,  Cavendisidaoa,  oampa^ 
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nulata,  densa,  depressa,  denticulata  moschata,  eximla,  elegans,  halicd' 
caba,  perspicua  nana,  princeps,  propendens,  splendens,  ventricosa  rubra^ 
vestita  alba,  vestita  rubra,  and  Westphalingia. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Hunt.  Cavendishiana,  campanulata,  eximia, 
halicacaba,  massonia,  perspicuana,  tricolor  rubra,  ventricosa  splendens, 
V.  grandiflora,  v.  coccinea,  v.  breviflora,  v.  tricolor,  v.  superba,  and 
Westphalingia. 

Third  prize,  Mr.  Ayres.  Bergiana,  Cavendishiana,  depressa,  elegans^ 
gemmifera,  halicacaba,  Humeana,  jasminoides,  splendens,  tricolor,  ven- 
tricosa coccinea  minor,  v.  superba,  v.  rosea,  v.  alba,  vestita  coccinea. 

The  following  were  nurserymen's  collections  of  twelve  species. 

First  prize,  Mr.  £pps.  Bergiana,  Cavendishiana,  florida  campanu- 
lata, intermedia,  perspicua  nana,  propendens,  tricolor  rubra,  ventricosa 
BOperba,  v.  coccinea  minor,  v.  breviflora,  vestita  rosea  alba,  v.  grandi- 
flom. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Fairbairn.  Cavendishiana,  depressa,  Dunbariana^ 
eximia,  Humeana,  sanguineolenta,  tricolor,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
V.  breviflora,  v.  Bothwelliana,  Vernoni  superba,  Wilsoni. 

Third  prize,  Messrs.  Veitcli.  Calycina  capitata,  Cavendishiana^ 
densa,  florida,  gemmifera,  gnaphalioides,  metulsefiora,  tortulseflora^ 
ventricosa  superba,  v.  coccinea  minor,  v.  breviflora,  vestita  coccinea. 

Fourth  prize,  Mr.  Fraser.  Bergiana,  Cavendishiana,  daphnoides, 
depressa,  perspicua  nana,  suaveolens,  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  v. 
breviflora,  v.  carnea,  v.  tricolor,  vestita  rosea,  v.  alba. 

Fifth  prize,  Mr.  Pamplin.  Bergiana,  depressa,  d.  nova,  gemmifera^ 
mirabilis,  perspicua  nana,  Russelliana,  ventricosa  superba,  v.  breviflora^ 
y.  preegnans  coccinea,  vestita  grandiflora,  v.  fulgida. 

Sept,  7. — On  this  occasion  several  subjects  of  considerable  interest 
were  produced. — A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs- 
Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  for  a  collection  of  Orchids,  comprising  Onci- 
dium  spilopterum,  a  very  handsome  and  scarce  species ;  an  Oncidium 
from  New  Granada,  Peristeria  elata,  with  four  strong  flower-spikes ;  a 
Mexican  Stenorhynchus ;  and  various  others. — From  C.  B.  Warner^ 
Esq.,  were  Dendrobium  formosum ;  a  beautiful  Cattleya  violacea, 
bearing  36  open  flowers ;  Zygopetalum  maxillare ;  and  the  white  Den- 
drobium aqueum  from  Bombay.  A  Silver  Knightian  Medal  wa» 
awarded. — Mr.  Plant,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Schrtkler,  Esq.,  sent  Phalae- 
nopsis  amabilis;  and  a  good  specimen  of  Dendrobium  formosum,  a 
charming  species,  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  A  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded. — Mr.  Glendiuning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery, 
sent  Statice  purpurata  and  Justicia  coccinea,  the  latter  an  old,  but 
seldom  seen  species,  which,  with  good  management,  will  prove  a  very 
showy  exhibition  plant. — ^Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham  Rise,  sent  two 
plants  of  Lilium  lancifolium  speciosum,  each  a  single  stem,  bearing- 
upwards  of  40  flower-buds.  They  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  open 
border,  and  were  sent  to  show  how  well  these  beautiful  Japan 
Lilies  succeed  out  of  doors  in  the  common  garden  soil,  which: 
was  stated  to  have  been  well  broken  up,  but  not  manured — manure 
being,  considered  unnecessary  in  the  culture  of  the  Lily.  It  wa^ 
mentioned  that  the  bulbs  were  planted  in  the  end  of  November,  in 
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a  bed  15  inches  asunder,  and  that  they  tvere  covered  3^  inches  deep 
with  light  soil.  They  were  not  protected  in  winter  in  any  way ;  but 
afler  the  stems  died  down  the  soil  was  carefully  removed  down  to  the 
bulbs  and  replaced  by  fresh  material.  The  flowers  were  better  coloured 
than  those  produced  in  a  greenhouse,  and  now  that  these  Japan  Lilies 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  hardy,  they  will,  no  doubt,  become  great 
^vourites  for  out-door  decoration,  blooming  as  they  do  at  this  season, 
when  flowers  are  so  much  wanted. — Of  novelties,  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York,  sent  a  most  beautiful  rosy  purple  flowered  variety  of  Achl- 
menes,  named  venusta,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  cross 
between  patens  and  rosea,  having  the  rich  colours  of  the  former 
ififused  into  the  small  flowers  of  the  latter.  A  certificate  was 
awarded  it,  and  a  similar  award  was  also  made  to  the  same  nurserymen 
for  a  cut  specimen  of  an  orange-coloured  plant  from  Caffraria,  resem- 
bling a  Geissorhiza.  Judging  from  an  imperfect  specimen,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  very  handsome  thing,  and  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  haidy,  as 
is  supposed,  and  its  habit  at  all  correspond  with  its  beauty,  it  will  prove 
a  desideratum.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Exeter,  sent  the  bad 
variety  of  Achimenes  Skinneri,  a  cut  specimen  of  Lysionotus  longiflorus, 
and  Calceolaria  albiflora,  a  neat  looking  species,  which  may  perhaps 
prove  suitable  for  bedding.  A  certificate  was  awarded  it.  Mr.  Wood, 
gardener  to  J.  G.  Seager,  Esq.,  sent  Acantliophippium  javanicum,  and 
Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Battersea,  a  scarlet  Pelargonium  named  Magnum 
bonum." 
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Early  propagation  is  the  most  sure  stepping-stone  to  successful 
wintering,  added  to  which  we  may  say  early  potting.  Many  persons 
propagate  stock  of  this  kind  under  hand-glasses ;  and  there  is  no  better 
plan  in  a  general  way,  provided  it  is  done  betimes  in  the  season. 
Where  such  is  the  case,  the  stock  will  be  ready  for  potting  off  in  the 
course  of  September,  when  they  will  get  thoroughly  established  in 
their  pots  before  winter  commences,  a  thing  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
for  if  hurried  into  pots,  just  before  the  approach  of  winter,  they  will  of 
course  require  some  watering  to  establish  them,  and  such  will  prove 
their  greatest  enemy  if  frost  supervene.  Pots  of  about  six  or  seven 
inches  diameter  are  most  eligible,  and  they  must  be  thoroughly  drained. 
The  soil  for  them  should  be  composed  of  three-fourths  sound  loam,  the 
rest  fine  vegetable  matter,  with  some  sharp  sand.  Exciting  manures 
are  out  of  the  question,  as  they  will  produce  an  overgrown  plant  which 
may  soon  become  a  prey  to  the  Ice  King.  A  pot  of  this  description 
will  hold  nearly  a  dozen  plants ;  it  is  a  good  plan,  however,  to  let  no 
two  plants  touch.  Those  who  have  not  a  frame  or  pit  to  spare  should 
form  a  turf  pit,  which  is  in  any  one's  power  to  do,  the  surface  of 
which  should  have  a  plate  of  wood  on  which  the  protectors  may  rest ; 
which  protectors,  if  sashes  cannot  be  spared,  may  be  thatched  hurdles, 
or  wooden  shutters,  so  contrived  as  to  exclude  moisture.  The  bottom 
of  the  pit  must  be  rendered  perfectly  dry,  and  the  pots  may  be  plunged 
in  coal-ashcs  or  sawdust;  the  latter,  if  new,  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose. 
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ON  FORCING  HYACINTHS,  &c. 

The  chief  business  is  to  get  the  root  well  established  before  growth 
eommences,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  produce  an  early  and  strong 
bloom.  Most  of  the  failures  are  chargeable  to  the  omission  of  this 
most  important  point ;  and  the  &uU  has  not  unfrequently  been  charged, 
moet  unjustly,  on  the  roots.  A  soil  composed  principally  of  a  mellow 
loam,  with  the  addition  of  old  cow  manure  and  leaf  soil,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  sharp  sand  and  line  charcoal  dust,  will  be  found  excellent  mate- 
riaL  Secure  good  drainage,  and  pot  the  bulb  high — three  parts  above 
the  level  of  the  rim,  taking  care  that  the  soil  is  in  a  mellow  state, 
neither  wet  nor  dry.  They  succeed  by  £ir  the  best  in  a  cold  frame, 
wad  it  is  most  desirable  that  they  should  receive  no  moisture,  beyond 
what  the  soil  contains,  until  the  pot  is  somewhat  filled  with  roots. 
Those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of  a  frame  may  plunge  them  in 
dnder  ashes  in  some  sheltered  spot,  taking  care  to  raise  them  above 
the  ground  level,  for  fear  of  water  lodging.  Take  care,  and  let  them 
be  covered  with  six  inches  of  some  mellow  material,  such  as  old  tan, 
old  leaf  soil,  sawdust  (if  not  too  new),  or  ashes.  Remove  them  to  a 
wanner  temperature  as  required ;  a  few  may  be  forwarded  at  a  time, 
and  so  prolong  the  blooming  season. 


ON  HEATING  PLANT  STRUCTURES. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  within  the  last  two  years  some 
new  systems  of  warming  greenhouses  and  other  structures  for  cultivat- 
ing plants  in,  have  been  introduced  to  public  attention.  A  great  deal 
has  been  published  both  in  favour  and  in  disapproval  of  them.  We 
have  received  numerous  applications,  requesting  us  to  give  our  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  various  systems  employed,  but  more  especially  re- 
garding the  Polmaise  and  Hazard's.  Compliance  therewith  would  have 
been  immediately  given,  but  as  we  early  remarked  in  our  general 
monthly  reply  to  correspondents,  we  required  practical  evidence  to 
enable  us  to  do  so  satisfactorily.  We  desire  to  benefit  our  readers,  and 
not  applaud  a  system  because  it  is  new,  and  a  great  fuss  is  made  about 
it,  as  is  done  by  some  persons,  and  many  have  proved,  at  a  considerable 
loss,  the  being  often  misled. 

We  have  seen  the  Polmaise  system  in  operation,  but  have  not  tried 
it  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  yet.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  com- 
munications upon  its  merits  from  some  of  our  readers  who  have  had 
extended  experience,  so  as  to  enable  them  properly  to  judge  of  its 
merits. 

D.  B.  Meek,  Esq.,  of  Holmsdale,  in  Sussex,  has  ably  advocated  the 
Polmaise  system  of  heating,  and  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  stated  some  slight  objections  to  Mr.  Hazard's.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  given  the  following  reply  in  a  subsequent  number  he 
sent  us,  along  with  other  communications  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject : — 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  commenting  upon  Mr.  Meek's  letter  of 
October  24.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Meek  arrives  too  hastily  at  the 
conclttuon  that  glasa  is  insensible  to  xadiated  heat,  from  the  mere  fact 
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of  the  absence  of  high  temperature  in  the  burning-glass,  having  for- 
gotten that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  concentrated  in  the  lens,  but  at 
the  focus.  The  fkllacy  of  the  hypothesis  may  be  easily  shown  by  sus*- 
pending  the  same  lens  before  a  parlour  fire,  when  it  will  speedily 
become  too  hot  to  be  incautiously  handled.  He  is  also  wrong  in  attri* 
buting  the  sensation  of  cold  in  elevated  regions  solely  to  the  ina^dty 
of  the  air  for  absorbing  radiated  heat.  It  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  permitting  a  less  interrupted  radiation,  by  which 
all  matter  within  its  limits  is  rapidly  cooled  down.  There  is  another 
cause  which  acts  upon  ourselves  in  these  situations,  viz.,  a  more  free 
evaporation  from  the  skin  (also  the  effect  of  rare&ction  of  the  atmo* 
sphere),  tending,  as  is  well  known,  to  produce  cold.  But  these  are 
questions  of  abstract  science,  upon  which  it  is  not  my  present  purpose 
to  dwell  further.  To  the  attack  of  hot  water  I  have  nothing  to  object. 
I  do  not  approve  of  hot-water  warming,  and  am  quite  willing  that  it 
should  be  condemned ;  it  is  expensive  and  non- ventilating,  and  must 
be  relinquished  ;  at  the  same  time  I  think  it  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  better  than  most  hot-air  stoves,  which  dry  and  burn  the  air  to  a 
degree  that  renders  it  both  unpleasant  and  unwholesome.  I  now  come 
to  that  portion  of  Mr.  Meek's  letter  which  relates  to  myself,  wherein 
he  seems  so  grievously  alarmed  at  the  unlinuted  ventilation  which  I 
recommend.  He  is  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  control  the  supply 
of  fresh  air  to  a  mere  sufficiency  for  the  respiration  and  existence  of  one 
thousand  penM)ns  congregated  in  a  church  capable  of  containing  four 
thousand.  Poor  people  I  he  fears  that  they  will  be  absolutely  surfeited 
with  fresh  air  I  However,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  clergyman  or 
country  gentleman  will  object  to  this  healthful  inundation,  always  pro^ 
vided  it  is  made  comfortably  warm.  But  it  appears  that  Mr.  Meek 
doubts  the  possibility  of  doing  this,  except  at  an  extravagant  cost ;  and 
although  I  have  before  quoted  instances,  showing  that  the  winter  cost 
of  warming  a  large  suite  of  public  rooms,  with  an  area  of  nearly 
120,000  cubic  feet,  has  not  exceeded  sixpence  for  twenty-four  houn, 
yet  is  not  he  convinced,  and  I  am  compelled  to  the  ung^racious  task  of 
pulling  to  pieces  his  calculations,  and  to  exhibit  one  of  my  own* 
Mr.  Meek  has  told  us  that,  in  order  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60^ 
in  a  building,  it  is  best  to  collect  the  coldest  air  from  within  (probably 
at  about  40  j,  in  preference  to  fresh  air  from  without,  which  may  be 
as  low  as  20  .  He  proceeds  to  say  that  half  the  fuel  will  suffice  to 
raise  air  at  40'^  to  60^,  over  an  interval  of  20^,  as  is  needed  to  raise  air 
at  20^  to  60°,  over  an  interval  of  40^.  This  may  be  quite  true ;  but 
does  Mr.  Meek  suppose  that  he  will  be  able  to  keep  the  temperature 
of  his  house  at  60^,  by  supplying  air  heated  at  60^  only,  while  there  if 
a  constant  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  frost  outside  to  reduce  it  to  20^? 
Let  him  plunge  nis  thermometer  into  the  air-tig^ht  chamber,  where  thB 
atmosphere  is  submitted  to  contact  with  the  heated  iron  plate,  and  I 
suspect  he  will  And  that  his  practice  is  to  warm  the  air,  not  to  60^,  but 
to  200°  or  more.  We  thus  see  that  Mr.  Meek's  calculations  are  based 
upon  wrong  data,  and  I,  therefore,  request  your  attention  to  a  corrected 
statement  of  the  case.  It  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel  to  raise 
air  from  40^  to  200",  over  an  interval  of  160^;  an  additional  eighth 
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will  be  needed  to  raise  air  from  20^  to  200^,  over  an  interval  of  ISO"*, 
showing  an  apparent  loss  of  one-eighth  to  the  ventilating  system  as 
compared  with  the  Polmaise.  But  this  loss  is  partly  compensated  by  tlie 
smoke  yielding  up  more  of  its  caloric  to  the  contact  with  the  colder 
current,  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  fair  to  compute  that  one-sixteenth  of 
the  fuel  is  employed  to  procure  the  advantages  of  thorough  ventilation. 
I  mean  next  to  prove  that  the  principle  upon  which  my  stove  is  con- 
structed derives  twice  as  much  heat  from  the  combustion  of  the  same 
quantity  of  fuel  as  do  any  of  the  ordinary  arrangements.  Mr.  Meek 
gives  well-merited  praise  to  Dr.  Arnott ;  I  would  gladly  add  my 
tribute,  could  I  by  so  doing  add  honour  to  such  a  name.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  method  of  consuming  fuel  is  incomparably  superior  to 
any  other,  upon  which  account  I  employ  it  in  my  stove.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  loss  of  heat  in  the  discarded  smoke,  even  from  an 
Arnott  stove,  and  I  suppose  few  of  your  readers  will  be  prepared  for 
the  result  of  my  experiment  upon  one.  It  stood  in  a  room  sixteen  feet 
by  fourteen  feet ;  instead  of  allowing  the  smoke  to  escape  directly  into 
a  chimney,  it  was  carried  through  the  wall  into  a  series  of  pipes  in  the 
next,  which  was  a  large  room  ;  after  traversing  tliese  pipes,  it  was  dis- 
charged into  the  chimney.  The  waste  smoke  giving  off  its  heat  over 
the  large  sur&ce  of  the  pipes,  raised  this  latter  room  to  a  temperature 
exceeding  that  containing  the  stove  by  12^ ;  I  have  therefore  added  to 
the  advantages  of  Dr.  Arnott's  combustion  a  more  economical  appli- 
cation of  the  products,  from  which  I  abstract  more  than  double  the 
heat  generally  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  warming.  I  can, 
therefore,  well  afford  to  spare  one-sixteenth  for  ventilation,  of  which 
also,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  Dr.  Arnott  is  a  distinguished  and  able 
advocate.  I  cannot  conclude  without  protesting  against  any  insinuation 
that  my  system  has  been  '  accompanied  by  such  practical  difHculties  as 
preclude  its  general  employment.'  I  positively  assert  that  in  no  one 
instance  has  this  been  the  case ;  and  it  is  only  because  I  have  been  too 
fully  occupied  with  my  business  here  that  I  have  not  before  corrected 
Mr.  Meek's  reiterated  statements  respecting  the  economy  of  the 
Polmaise  return-air  drains.  Robert  Hazard.*' 

{To  be  continued.) 


DECEASE  OF  THE  HON.  WILLIAM  HERBERT, 
DEAN  OF  MANCHESTER. 

The  ardent  zeal  and  unwearied  perseverance  of  the  above-named 
gentleman  in  his  enthusiastic  practical  pursuits,  and  devotion  of  his 
superior  talents  to  promote  the  interest  of  gardening  in  general,  and 
floriculture  in  particular,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  many  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with.  Many  excellent  remarks  and  contributions  from 
his'  pen  have  been  inserted  in  our  Magazine,  particularly  upon  his 
fiivourite  tribes  of  plants,  the  AmaryllidsBa,  Iridaea,  &c.  By  his  much 
lamented  death  the  gardening  community  have  sustained  a  considerable 
loss,  and  which  in  some  respects  is  irreparable. 
,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  in  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle, — "  We  well 
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remember  the  ardour  with  which,  although  suffering  from  serious 
illness  he  took  up  the  plan  of  a  tour  in  Greece  in  the  summer  of  1845,  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  examined  the  scenes  so  dear  to  the  naturalist 
and  the  scholar,  or  the  amount  of  bodily  fatigue  which  he  endured  in 
prosecuting  his  researches,  ascending  mountains  and  climbing  precipices 
from  which  even  a  young  man  might  have  been  excused  for  turning 
away.  What  vigour  of  body  and  mind  he  then  preserved  may  be 
judged  from  the  little  collection  of  Latin  lyrics  which  he  circulated 
among  his  friends  upon  his  return  to  England,  loaded  with  the  fruits 
of  his  excursion. 

"  Mr.  Herbert  died  suddenly  at  his  house  in  Hereford-street,  at  one 
o'clock,  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  May,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
just  after  the  completion  of  a  revision  of  the  species  of  his  favourite 
Crocuses,  and  while  expecting  an  artist  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  last 
of  the  many  species  of  Ophrys  whicii  he  had  picked  up  in  his  Medi- 
terranean excursion.  We  are  much  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  follow- 
ing memoranda  respecting  the  kind-hearted,  noble-minded  subject  of 
these  remarks : — 

'  William  Herbert,  the  deceased  Dean  of  Manchester,  was  the  fourth 
son  and  fiflh  child  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and  was  bom 
January  12,  1778.  He  commenced  his  public  education  at  Eton,  and 
was  still  at  that  school  in  1795,  when  he  sent  to  the  press  the  collection 
of  poems  called  Mussb  Etonenses,  of  which  he  superintended  a  second 
edition  in  the  present  century.  This  work  continues  very  popular,  as 
well  for  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  no  small  portion  of  its  contents,  as  for 
the  high  rank  or  great  subsequent  celebrity  of  many  of  its  juvenile 
authors.  Its  editor  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  the  Latin 
prize  on  the  subject  Rhenus.  In  1801  he  printed  Ossiani  Darthula, 
&c.,  a  small  volume  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  His  Miscellaneous 
Poetry,  in  two  volumes,  1804,  was  distinguished  from  similar  effufdons 
by  containing  (in  the  entire  second  volume)  the  first  elaborate  and 
truly  critical  illustrations  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  or  Norse  lite- 
rature that  had  appeared  in  England ;  the  attempts  of  one  or  two  pre- 
cursors in  that  line  having  been  merely  popular  and  trivial.  Versions 
from  the  German  and  Portuguese,  with  original  compositions  in  the 
Danish,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  evinced  his  extensive  command  of 
languages,  not,  however,  extending  to  any  of  the  oriental  tongues. 
About  this  period  of  his  life  he  contributed  articles  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  unconnected  with  any  political  or  other  bias  of  that  work,  but 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  learning.  The  most  important  in  its  bear- 
ings was  the  review  of  Mitford's  Harmony  of  Language.  One  of  the 
most  generally  esteemed  of  his  poems,  entitled  Helga,  in  seven  cantos, 
was  printed  (with  Yala  and  Brynhalda)  in  1815,  and  a  second  edition 
some  years  afterwards.  Hedin,  and  the  Wanderer  of  Jutland,  were 
published  in  1820  and  1821.  The  heroic  poem  of  Attila,  King  of  the 
Huns,  in  twelve  books,  accompanied  by  an  historical  treatise,  was  the 
fruit  of  the  occasional  laboun  of  many  years,  and  appeared  in  1888. 
In  1842  Mr.  Herbert,  then  become  Dean  of  Manchester,  reprinted,  in 
two  volumes,  a  collection  of  all  his  previous  unscientific  works,  except 
Attila.   Last  year,  1846,  there  appeared,  uniform  therewith,  a  thin 
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volume,  oontainiog  The  ChriBtian,  a  poem,  as  well  as  various  poems 
and  criticisms  connected  with  classicid  literature,  and  manifesting  full 
vigour  and  clearness  of  mind,  in  the  midst  of  obvious  bodily  decay. 
He  was  ordained  in  or  about  1814 ;  but  his  professional  duties  lay,  till 
his  latter  years,  in  a  rural  village,  and  his  pen  was  not  much  devoted 
to  theological  labours,  though  a  sample  of  his  long  religious  and 
pastoral  cares  was  given  to  the  public  in  a  small  number  of  printed 
permons. 

^<  <  The  Dean  of  Manchester  was  early  and  constantly  attached  to 
natural  history.  In  youth  he  was  an  indomitable  pedestrian  and  an  ex- 
edlent  shot,  and  made  his  gun  subservient  to  the  study  of  ornithology, 
PS  well  as  his  pencil  and  paint-brush,  with  which  he  was  tolerably 
expert.  The  edition  of  White's  Selborne,  published  by  Professor 
Bennie,  in  1832,  contains  many  closely  printed  pages  of  his  ornitho- 
logical observations ;  and  the  title-page  gives  a  spirited  specimen  of 
his  draughtsmanship.  In  more  domestic  periods  of  life,  the  science  of 
botany,  and  the  art  of  horticulture  (two  very  different  things),  were 
pursued  by  him  with  great  success.  The  Botanical  Magazine  and 
Begister  received  from  him  frequent  communications.  His  greatest 
work  in  this  line,  The  AmaryUidaces,  accompanied  with  a  treatise  on 
hybrid  intermixtures,  was  published  in  the  year  1837  ;  and  such  leisure 
as  remained  to  him,  in  the  succeeding  years  of  connexion  with  a  great 
manu&cturing  city,  and  of  declining  strength,  was  employed  on  the 
IridacesB.    In  this  work,  which,  had  longer  time  or  better  health  been 

Ented  to  him,  would  have  been  as  complete  as  the  former,  a  progress 
been  made  which  may  probably  be  thought  sufficient  to  render  its 
publication  acceptable  to  the  naturalists  of  this  and  other  countries. 
A  foretaste  of  this  work  appeared  in  his  Crocorum  Synopsis,  in  the 
miscellanea  to  the  Botanical  Register  for  1843,  1844,  and  1845. 
William  Herbert  was  beyond  all  other  persons  instrumental  in  esta- 
bUshing  and  rendering  popular  the  botanical  theory  of  hybridisation 
among  plants ;  as  he  was  also  among  the  earliest,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminently  successful,  of  those  who  applied  it  to  horticultural  practice. 
Upon  the  phenomena  of  hybrid  intermixture  he  mainly  founded  those 
eonclusions  at  which  he  arrived  concerning  natural  classification,  and 
the  doctrine  of  genus  and  species.  They  will  be  found  embodied  in 
411  essay  on  Hybridisation  amongst  Vegetables,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  (Friday,  May  28th, 
1847),  and  just  five  hours  before  its  close,  he  addressed  to  the  writer 
of  these  lines  a  description  of  an  undescribed  flower,  from  the  Morea, 
sufficiently  accurate  even  for  publication,  and  in  a  clear  handwriting. 
The  combination  of  philological  learning  with  physical,  in  this  author, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  peculiar,  and  of  rare  example. 
Kothiug  is  here  said  of  his  principles  and  disposition,  because  he  was 
well  known  to  numerous  surviving  friends,  and  because  he  who  is  now 
left  the  only  one  (out  of  many  that  we  were)  in  this  sad  and  changeful 
world,  had  rather  leave  that  office  to  others.' 
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RULES  FOR  GARDENERS. 

Study  to  produce,  in  perfection,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  in  their 
proper  season.  Be  careful  of  everything  put  into  your  charge.  Let 
all  your  operations  be  performed  with  neatness,  and  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve this  general  appearance  in  the  flrrounds,  gardens,  and  houses 
under  your  control.  Never  defer  untn  to-morrow  what  ought  to  be 
done  to-day :  time  and  nature  will  not  wait,  and  the  proper  season  will 
be  neglected ;  nothing  is  gained  by  procrastination,  but  a  great  deal 
lost.  Be  punctual  in  hours  of  attendance,  and  waste  no  time  during 
working  hours.  Care,  attention,  and  management  do  more  business 
than  strength  and  expenditure.  As  far  as  practicable,  finish  one  piece 
of  work  before  another  is  commenced.  Bear  in  mind  self-improve- 
ment. Exercise  the  memory  on  all  occasions,  and  anticipate  the  wants 
of  every  season.  Provide  against  the  contingencies  of  the  weather : 
have  some  work  in  reserve  for  a  rainy  day.  Read  these  rules  over  fre- 
quently, and  try  to  keep  them  in  your  recollection. —  Gardenerf 
Chronicle, 


ON  GROUPING  FLOWERS. 

Calling  at  the  beautiful  gardens  at  Brooklands  a  few  davs  back,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  neatness  and  display  effected.  I  saw,  too, 
what  was  niUy  realized  of  the  following  descriptive  character  given  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  viz. : — "  There  are  two  points  in  con- 
nexion with  the  groups  of  flower-beds  at  Brooklands,  especially  that  on 
the  south  front  of  the  house,  which  deserve  especial  mention.  The  beds 
are  formed  on  the  grass ;  they  are  few  in  number,  and  simple  in  form ; 
not  crowded  together,  in  order  to  produce  or  work  out  an  elaborate 
design,  but  distinct,  with  a  good  breadth  of  grass  supervening  between 
them ;  the  effect  of  this  is  that  every  bed  tellsy  and  the  whole  group 
bears  the  impress  of  simple,  solid  beauty ;  there  is  none  of  that  con- 
fused and  tawdry  effect  which  results  from  the  crowding  together  of 
objects  gay  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  lost — not  properly  seen  or 
appreciated — when  presented  to  the  eye  without  due  relief.  Another 
practice  adopted  at  Brooklands  is  to  plant  the  opposite  beds,  of  a  formal 
design,  with  the  same  kind  of  plant ;  the  effect  of  the  group  can  never 
be  so  well  wrought  out  by  adopting  different  plants,  even  though  of 
similar  habit  and  colour,  as  when  the  identical  kind  of  plant  is  used : 
thus,  whether  there  are  two  or  four  opposite  beds,  they  are  all  filled 
with  the  same  individual  kind,  and  rendered  as  uniform  as  possible,  by 
obtaining  precisely  similar  treatment.  Those  who  fancy  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  variety  would  have  a  greater  charm  than  uni- 
formity, should  remember  that  groups  of  beds  of  this  kind  are  viewed 
as  a  whole;  it  is  tiie  mass  of  colour,  not  the  individual  plants,  which 
is  observed ;  and  a  proper  balancing  of  the  parts  is  seldom  realised 
when  this  plan  is  not  followed.'*  ^ 


dry,  sunoy,  sheltered  spot,  but,  at  the  same  time,  where  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  can  be  admitted  on  all  proper  occasions.  The  surface  soil 
must  be  loosened,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  fresh  compost  be  spread 
over  it.  Any  plants  out  in  the  open  beds,  as  Lobelias,  &c.,  should  be 
taken  up  and  potted  for  winter  preservation  in  pits,  frames,  &c.  In 
taking  up  the  bulbs  of  Tigridias,  let  all  the  soil  be  retained  that  will 
adhere,  and  allow  them  to  be  preserved  therein ;  it  will  gradually  dry, 
and  they  will  be  preserved  very  perfect.  Chrysanthemums  grown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  required  for  blooming  in-doors,  should  be  taken 
up  as  entire  as  possible,  and  be  potted ;  with  due  care  they  will  bloom 
fine.  All  tender  kinds  of  plants,  as  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  in 
feet,  every  kind  requiring  winter  protection,  should  be  housed  imme- 
diately ;  it  is  bad  policy  to  put  off  a  single  day  longer.  Already  we 
have  had  frost  which  has  injured  the  tender  things,  in  some  places  very 
severely ;  it  is  very  probable  a  sudden  and  severe  visit  will  soon  occur. 
All  plants  like  light ;  place  them  as  near  to  the  glass  as  convenience 
will  allow,  the  farthest  off  the  worst.  Tender  Roses,  grown  out  of 
doors,  should  have  protection  over  the  roots,  &c.,  or  be  taken  up  and 
housed. 

Roses  may  be  planted  by  the  middle  of  the  month ;  they  will  strike 
fresh  root  before  the  severer  weather  occurs,  and  bloom  better  next 
season.  In  the  excellent  work  on  the  Rose,  by  Mr.  Paul,  issuing  in 
monthly  parts,  are  the  following  remarks  on  soil  and  manure;  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Rivers  on  the  utility  of  burnt  earth,  especially  in 
heavy  soils,  or  where  it  is  not  well  drained  : — "  Earth  may  be  burnt 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  It  has  been  the  custom  here,  for  some 
^ears,  on  the  decline  of  spring,  when  the  operations  of  pruning,  grad- 
ing, &c.,  are  ended,  instead  of  suffering  the  rough  branches  to  lie 
about,  presenting  an  untidy  appearance,  to  collect  them  in  a  heap.  A 
wall  of  turf,  about  three  feet  high,  of  a  semicircular  form,  is  then  built 
round  them.  The  branches  are  set  on  fire,  and,  when  about  half  burnt 
down,  sea- weeds,  and  such  rubbish  as  collects  In  every  garden  and  will 
not  readily  decompose,  are  thrown  on  the  top,  and  earth  is  gradually 
cast  up  as  the  fire  breaks  through. 

"  During  the  first  two  or  three  days  great  care  is  requisite  to  keep 
the  pile  on  fire.  Here  is  the  point  where  many  fell ;  they  allow  the 
flame  to  break  through  and  expend  itself  before  the  heap  is  thoroughly 
kindled.  Constant  watching  is  necessary  at  this  juncture.  As  the 
fire  breaks  through,  a  layer  of  bushes  and  weeds  should  be  added,  and 
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then  a  layer  of  earth.  Follow  up  this  plan,  and  the  fire  will  spread 
through  the  whole  heap ;  and  any  amount  of  earth  may  be  burnt  by 
continually  adding  to  those  places  where  the  fire  appears  strongest. 
The  soil  burnt  here  is  the  stiffest  loam  that  can  be  found  within  our 
limits,  and  which  is  rather  of  a  clayey  nature ;  also  turf  from  the  sides 
of  ditches  and  ponds,  in  itself  naturally  sour  and  full  of  rank  weeds. 

Burnt  earth  has  been  found  beneficial  in  every  instance  where 
applied.  In  black  garden  mould,  rather  wet,  in  which  Peach-trees 
were  disposed  to  sucker  and  canker,  despite  of  the  use  of  various 
manures,  two  or  three  annual  dressings  of  it  appear  so  to  have  altered 
the  nature  of  the  soil  that  they  now  grow  clean,  vigorous,  and  healthy, 
are  free  from  suckers,  and  produce  roots  completely  matted  with  fibre. 
The  like  success  has  attended  its  application  to  various  other  trees." 

So  a^in  with  manure.  The  author  is  not  misled  by  the  excellence 
of  stable  manure  to  recommend  it  for  light  land ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  bad  effect  produced  there  by  its  mechanical 
action,  and  well  observes — 

^<  That  stable  manure,  which  is  excellent  in  most  cases,  and  the  kind 
in  general  use  for  Roses,  is  not  of  the  best  description  for  light  soils. 
Its  tendency  is  to  render  them  still  lighter ;  and,  if  it  can  be  dispensed 
with,  we  think  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Manures  should  be  applied  here 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  Cow-dung  is  excellent,  especially  for 
the  tea-scented  Roses ;  and  pigeon-dung,  rabbit-dung,  and  night-soily 
are  all  great  improvers  of  light  soils." 

Dahlias. — Let  the  crown  of  the  roots  be  covered,  heaping  a  few 
inches  deep  of  soil  aroimd  the  stems. 

Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  planted  (see  remarks  in  our  Sep- 
tember Calendar). 

Shrubs,  &c.,  for  Winter  Bloom. — Such  as  are  to  bloom  early 
should  be  gradually  prepared,  potted  immediately,  if  required,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  introduce  such  as  are  desired  to  bloom  by 
Christmas  into  the  house  or  pit.  The  kinds  which  are  well  deserving 
such  attention  are  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Azaleas,  Kalmias, 
Persian  Lilacs,  Andromedas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  of  which  Anne 
Boleyn  is  the  best,  Rhododendrons,  Rhodora,  Deutzias,  Ribes,  Spirea 
prunifolia,  Mezereum,  Gardenias,  Cupheas,  Heliotropes  (the  new  blue 
is  fine).  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Cactus,  Eranthemums,  Justicias,  Salvia, 
Gesnerias,  Corrseas,  Chinese  Primrose,  Aconites,  Mignonette,  Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias,  Stocks,  Persian  Iris,  Crocus,  Cyclamens,  Sweet 
Violets,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c. 

»  TBB  OMBVBOVSB,  4ke. 

If  the  stock  is  not  housed,  it  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  and,  as 
has  been  observed  in  a  former  Calendar,  much  judicious  attention  10 
necessary  in  the  placing  properly  a  mixed  collection  of  plants.  Care 
must  be  taken  so  that  one  plant  may  receive  something  like  its  proper 
treatment  without  interfering  materially  with  the  well-being  of  its 
neighbours;  and  whilst  the  tender  ones  must  be  placed  in  the  best 
part  for  protection  from  cold  wind,  &c.,  as  Polygalas,  Pimeleas, 
Leschenaultias,  Aphelexis,  Baroneas,  Gompholobiums,  Croweas^  and 
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Diosmas,  are  always  injured  by  being  placed  where  there  is  a  current 
of  wind.  Let  each  plant  have  all  the  space  possible,  and  the  robust 
large-leaved  kinds,  and  the  very  slender  delicate  sorts,  should  be  kept 
as  separate  as  can  be  arranged,  so  as  to  allow  a  due  circulation  of  air. 
Always  be  careful  that  the  pots,  &c  ,  be  perfectly  clean  before  arranged 
for  their  winter  situation.  Re-pot  Cinerarias,  &c.  Let  Camellias 
which  are  to  bloom  early' be  placed  in  a  warmer  situation,  also  any 
Chinese  or  Indian  Azaleas,  so  that  they  may  be  gradually  advancing. 
In  watering  the  stock  of  plants,  let  it  be  done,  as  &r  as  practicable,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  any  excess  may  be  dried  up  before 
evening,  and  damps  be  avoided,  or  otherwise  mouldiness  will  ensue. 
Give  idl  possible  air  in  suitable  weather. 


ON  PLANTING  OUT  PINKS  IN  BEDS. 

BY  DIANTHUS. 

Ths  present  being  the  period  of  planting  Pinks  in  beds,  and  being  a 
successful  exhibitor  of  this  lovely  flower  at  all  the  first-rate  shows  held 
in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  I  am  induced  to  forward  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  method  of  forming  and  planting  my  beds. 

I  select  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  every  season ;  having  fixed  upon  it, 
I  mark  out  the  bed  four  feet  wide  upon  its  surfkce.  I  lay  four  inches 
thick  of  two  years  old  cow-dung,  which  is  dug  in  a  spit  deep,  being 
careful  to  incorporate  it  well  with  the  soil.  Cow -dung  is  much  superior 
for  growing  the  Pink  in  than  any  other  manure ;  it  is  cool  as  well  as 
enriching,  and,  whilst  the  flowers  are  more  vigorous,  they  possess  the 
colours,  &c.,  more  perfectly,  and  the  white  grounds  are  pure.  I  take 
oare  to  have  the  sides  of  the  bed  about  five  or  six  inches  higher  than 
the  path,  which  is  two  feet  and  a  half  wide.  The  surface  of  the  bed 
is  crowned,  having  the  centre  raised  and  gradually  sloping  to  the 
sides,  so  as  to  admit  of  any  superfluous  water  running  off. 

In  planting  I  am  careful  to  retain  as  much  soil  to  the  ball  of  roots 
as  poasible.  I  arrange  the  plants  so  that  they  are  in  squares,  each 
plaint  being  six  inches  apart.  A  row  of  these  squares  is  planted  along 
the  crown  of  the  bed,  and  the  sorts  are  the  tallest-growing  flowers. 
Two  other  rows  of  squares  are  planted,  that  is,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  one,  and  midway  between  it  and  the  edges  of  the  bed.  By  this 
arrangement  the  squares  can  be  easily  covered  over  by  glass  or  other 
preservative,  when  requisite ;  and  the  squares  being  formed  crossways 
of  the  bed,  in  what  is  termed  the  quincunx  manner,  it  allows  that 
facility  much  better  than  if  the  three  squares  across  the  bed  were  in  a 
line.  I  always  have  each  square  of  four  plants  the  same  kind.  In 
planting  I  have  them  put  in  so  that  the  soil  reaches  up  to  the  lowest 
leaves,  but  not  deeper,  and  have  it  pressed  closely  around  the  stem  of 
each,  so  that  the  plants  are  Arm  in  their  situations.  After  being 
planted  they  are  properly  watered,  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  fibrous 
roots.  By  this  attention,  and  the  subsequent  management  required  at 
their  various  stages,  I  have  grown  the  flowers  to  a  state  of  perfection 
which  has  not  yet  been  exee^ed. 


NOVEMBER,  1847. 


GARDENIA  DEVONIANA. 

IN  our  Volumes  for  1845  and  1846,  we  figured  the  fine  new  species 
Gardenia  Stanleyana  and  G.  Forsythiana,  and  now  we  have  the 
gratification  to  introduce  the  present  noble  species,  and  which|  with 
the  above  named,  will  become  universal  favourites. 

G.  Devoniana  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green shrub,  having  much  the  habit  of  G.  Stanley&na,  the  flowers,  too, 
having  a  similar  fragrance.  The  plant  can  be  made  to  bloom  in  a 
dwarf  state,  by  stopping  the  leading  shoots  and  inducing  the  production 
of  lateral  ones. 

The  cultivation  of  Gardenias,  although  so  much  esteemed  for  their 
beautiful  and  highly  fragrant  flowers,  appears  to  be  generally  neglected) 
except  by  persons  around  London,  who  grow  them  for  the  sale  of  cut 
specimens,  which  are  greatly  in  demand  in  the  metropolis.  These 
persons  cultivate  them  with  great  success.  One  very  essential  par- 
ticular they  attend  to  is,  to  give  the  plants  a  periodical  rest,  and  after- 
wards excitement.  This  is  eflected  by  keeping  them  in  the  winter 
season,  or  after  they  have  completed  their  growth,  in  a  cool  greenhousei 
or  pit,  to  which  no  more  fire  heat  is  applied  than  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve them  from  frost  and  excess  of  damp.  During  this  period  very 
little  water  is  given — just  enough  to  keep  the  soil  from  drought.  AiB 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  the  plants  are  well  watered,  and  re- 
moved to  a  pit  or  frame,  iiaving  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  with  tail  or 
dung.  The  bottom  heat  is  especially  essential  to  success,  In  this 
situation  they  do  not  require  mucii  water  at  the  roots  at  first,  as  ihA 
moisture  from  the  tan  or  dung,  and  an  occasional  syringing  in  sunny 
weather,  is  nearly  sufficient.  As  the  flowers  expand  the  quantity  of 
water  is  gradually  increased,  and  the  plants  are  removed,  Ifhen  iii 
bloom,  to  t!ie  greenhouse,  or  moderate  stove,  &c.  When  the  flowering 
is  over,  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  close  frame,  in  order  to  mature 
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their  growth.  The  potting  is  usually  performed  after  blooming,  in 
order  that  the  perfecting  of  the  young  wood  may  be  promoted.  In  a 
strong  loam,  with  about  one-third  peat  or  leaf  mould,  they  flourish 
admirably.  A  gentle  bottom  heat,  and  a  close  moist  atmosphere  whilst 
swelling  the  flower  buds,  and  making  new  wood,  are  indispensable,  and 
the  opposite  treatment  is  pursued  during  their  season  of  rest. 

The  above  mode  of  culture  is  that  so  successfully  practised  with 
those  delightful  fragrant  species  gradicans  and  florida,  whose  perfume 
is  diffused  in  the  bouquets  in  the  London  flower  marts  during  the 
spring  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Abelia  floribunda — Florid  Abelia. 
CaprifoJiacea,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
A  native  of  Mexico,  which  requires  to  have  a  treatment  between  a 
stove  and  a  greenhouse.  It  is  a  pretty  little  erect  shrub,  growing 
freely  in  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  It  blooms  during  the 
entire  summer  season.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  numerous  pendu- 
lous clusters  of  two  or  three  blossoms  in  each.  They  are  similar  in 
form  to  a  Trumpet  Honeysuckle;  of  a  beautiful  bright  rosy-i»ink 
colour.  It  may  be  procured  cheap  at  the  public  nurseries,  and  it  well 
merits  a  place  in  every  collection,  being  neat  and  handsome.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Reg,) 

ChIRITA  WALKERIiE — MrS.  WALKER's  ChIRITA. 
DidymocarpcB,  Didynamia  Angioapermia.  (Syn.  Cfixriia  Mooni.) 
It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Mrs.  General 
Walker.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  hothouse  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew  most  of  the  past  summer.  The  stem  is  shrubby,  succulent,  stout, 
branching.  Each  flower  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  between  funnel 
and  bell  shape ;  a  rich  violet-purple ;  the  tube  pale  yellowish- white, 
and  inside  the  mouth  has  a  deep  yellow  circle.  It  blooms  during  the 
gseater  part  of  summer.  A  handsome  flowering  species,  and  deserves 
a  place  in  any  collection.  It  may  be  procured  very  cheap,  and  its 
pretty  Foxglove-like  flowers  have  a  beautiful  appearance.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  4327.) 

COLUMNEA  CRASSIFOLIA — ThIGK-LEAVED. 
Cresneriacea.  IHdynamia  Angiospermia, 
Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  well 
as  the  largest  flowered  of  this  genus.  It  requires  the  heat  of  the  stove. 
The  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly 
along  the  stem,  erect ;  each  blossom  is  tube-shaped,  curved,  near  Ave 
inches  long,  hairy,  and  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  with  yellow  streaks 
in  the  throat.  It  has  bloomed  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kew.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4330.) 
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ECHEVEBIA  BETUSA — BlUNT-LEAVED. 
Cratsalacea,  Decandria  Pentagynia. 
A  native  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  pretty  dwarf  greenhouse  half-shrubby 
plant.  The  flower  stem  rises  about  a  foot  high,  and  bears  at  the 
summit  a  large  compact  panicle  of  handsome  crimson-coloured  flowers. 
Each  blossom,  hanging  somewhat  like  a  small  Columbine  flower,  with 
its  rich  coloured  outside  and  yellow  inside,  has  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance.   (Figured  in  Bot,  Meg,,  57.) 

EcnixocACTus  cinnababinus— Cinnabab-flowebed. 
Cactea,  Icosandria  Monogynia, 
In  the  splendid  collection  of  Cacteae  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
It  is  globose-formed,  flowering  freely.  Each  blossom  is  nearly  four 
inches  across,  a  very  rich  cinnabar-crimson  colour,  with  the  margin  of 
the  petals  lighter.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and  the  large  flowere 
of  so  small  a  globe  give  it  a  striking  appearance.  (Figured  in  Bot. 
Mag.,  4326.) 

Efacbis  Tauntoniensis — The  Taunton  Epacbis. 
Mr.  Ball,  nurseryman,  of  Taunton,  raised  this  beautiful  hybrid,  we 
are  informed,  betwixt  E.  grandiflora  and  E.  impressa.  The  flowers 
are  of  bright  rosy-crimson  colour,  with  the  five-parted  mouth  of  a  pale 
pink.  A  single  blossom  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  variety,  and  well  deserving  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection.   (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag.  BoL) 

Henfbeya  scandens — Climbing  Henpbeya. 

Dr.  Lindley  constituted  a  new  genus,  to  which  the  name  of  Henfreya, 
in  honour  of  Mr.  A.  Henfrey,  has  been  applied.  It  belongs  to  that 
group  of  acanthaceous  plants  of  which  Ruellia  is  made  the  type.  The 
species  under  notice  is  a  stout  climbing  plant,  but  does  not  apparently 
attain  a  g^eat  height.  It  has  large,  opposite,  elliptic,  somewhat  leathery, 
shining  leaves,  and  racemes  of  large  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
have  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  and  two-lipped  limb,  the  segments  of  the 
latter  nearly  equal.    It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Hibiscus  gbassulabi/efolius — Goosebebby-leaved  Hibiscus. 

Seeds  were  sent  from  the  Swan  River  colony,  and  plants  raised  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  It  is  a  shrub  growing  three  feet  high, 
and  if  planted  and  trained  against  a  wall  is  a  beautiful  open-border 
plant,  blooming  all  the  summer  season.  Each  flower  is  four  inches 
across,  of  a  rich  blueish-purple  colour.  Blooming  profusely  renders  it 
very  showy.    (Figured  in  Boi.  Mag.,  4329.) 

HOYA  CAMFANULATA — BeLL-FLOWEBED. 

A  native  of  Java,  where  it  inhabits  the  mountain  thickets,  and 
blooms  all  the  year  round.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  thin-leaved  Hoya. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  numerous-flowered  umbels ;  they  are  bellr 
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shaped,  rather  «hort  and  spreading,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
across,  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  It  is  in  Messrs.  Veitchs*  collection. 
(Figured  in  BoL  Reg.,  54.) 

ISOPOGON  SFHiSROCEPHALUS — RoUND-HBADED. 
ProieacetB,    TVtandria  Monogynia* 
A  native  of  the  Swan  River  colony.    It*  is  a  free-growing  green- 
house shrub.   The  heads  of  the  flowers  are  terminal,  yellow.   It  blooms 
early  in  the  spring.    Each  head  of  flowers  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter.    (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.,  4332.) 

RiBEs  Menziesii — ^Menzies'  Gooseberry. 

A  hardy  shrub  from  California.  It  grows  from  four  to  six  feet 
high,  in  any  common  garden  soil.  The  drooping  racemes  have  from 
one  to  three  flowers  in  each ;  they  are  of  a  fine  crimson  colour.  A 
single  flower  is  about  half  an  inch  across.  The  petals  recurve  very 
iimilar  to  some  of  the  Clematis. 

SUCCOLOBIUM  MINIATUM — OrANGE-RED. 
Orchidea,    Gyiumdria  Monandria. 
A  native  of  Java,  imported  by  Messrs.  Veitch.    The  flowers  are 
produced  in  spreading  racemes,  about  ten  blossoms  in  each,  of  a  pretty 
orange  and  red.    A  single  flower  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
across.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Reg.,  58.) 

SiPHOCAMPTLUS  QLAI7DUL08A — ^ThE  GlANULAR. 

A  native  of  Bogota.  Seeds  of  it  were  sent  by  Mr.  Purdie  to  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  It  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  the 
other  species,  growing  and  blooming  freely  in  tlie  greenhouse  all  the 
summer  season.  Each  flower  is  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  beautiful 
purple  colour.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and  well  merits  a  place 
in  every  greenhouse.  We  find  it  easily  cultivated  as  a  dwarf  plant  by 
•topping  the  leads,  and  thus  bloomed  it  is  particularly  neat.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.,  4331.) 


ON  THE  LOVE  OF  FLOWERS. 

{Continued  from  page  251.) 

TPhe  climate  of  this  country  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  favourable  for 
the  production  of  flowers ;  yet  we  have  a  power  of  enjoying  those  we 
have,  which  inhabitants  of  warmer  climates  often  have  not.  In  the 
East,  it  is  true,  the  country  is  adorned  with  the  most  magnificent  flowers, 
springing  up  spontaneously  and  abundantly  ;  whole  fields  are  brilliant 
^ith  tulips,  anemonies,  and  roses  ;  but  the  bright  sun,  which  gives  them 
life  and  beauty,  forbids  man  to  walk  abroad  during  many  hours  in  the 
day,  from  its  insuflferable  heat.  Persia  is,  perhaps,  supereminently  the 
country  of  flowers,  of  the  rose  in  particular.  Japan,  too,  has  magnifi- 
o«ftt  flowers  ;  which,  to  be  able  to  enjoy,  the  people  have  a  quantity  of 
them  within  doors.  The  Japanese  are  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and 
iif€quently  name  their  women  from  them.    In  Constantinople  they  are 
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very  much  neglected.  Tournefort  remarks,  that  the  Turks  take  little 
care  of  their  gardens  in  general,  bestowing  their  attention  almost  entirely 
upon  their  melons  and  cucumbers. 

AVilson  describes  the  desolate  appearance  even  of  a  eoUage  garden 
entirely  neglected : 

 **  O'er  the  green, 

Once  smooth  before  the  porch,  rank  weeds  are  seen, 

Choking  the  feebler  flowers :  with  blossoms  hoar, 

And  Terdant  leaves,  the  nnpruned  eglantine 

In  wanton  beauty  foldeth  op  the  door. 

And  through  the  clustering  roses  that  entwine 

The  lattice  window,  neat  and  trim,  before. 

The  setting  sun's  slant  beams  no  longer  shine. 

The  hive  stands  on  the  ivied  tree, 

But  murmurs  not  one  single  bee. 

Frail  looks  the  osier  seat,  and  gravi 

None  hath  sate  there  for  many  a  day ; 

And  the  dial,  hid  in  weeds  and  flowers. 

Hath  told,  by  none  beheld,  the  solitary  hours.** 

To  an  attentive  observer  of  their  habits,  flowers  may  be  made  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  clock,  the  calendar,  and  the  barometer. 
Some  persons  have  calculated,  to  a  day,  the  time  of  the  year  when 
certain  trees  resume  their  foliage  in  a  given  situation  ;  the  same  calcu- 
lations may  be  made  as  to  the  blowing  of  flowers,  and  the  hour  of  the 
day  is  indicated  by  many.  Those  who  are  but  in  a  small  degree  ac- 
quainted with  botany,"  says  Thunberg,  "  need  not  be  told  that,  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  one  may  frequently  know  with  certainty, 
as  from  a  watch,  what  hour  of  the  day  it  is,  as  well  as  if  the  weather 
will  be  fine  or  rainy.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  common  on  the  AfHoaa 
hills.  The  Morcea  undulata  never  opens  before  nine  in  the  morning ; 
and  before  sunset,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  it  closes  again.  The  Ixia 
cinnamonea  opens  every  evening  at  four,  and  exhales  its  agreeable 
odours  during  the  whole  night.  The  approach  of  rain  is  announced  by 
various  bulbous  plants,  such  as  the  Ixias,  Morceas,  Irises,  and  Galaxms; 
the  tender  flowers  of  which  do  not  open  in  the  morning,  if  rain  is  to  be 
expected  soon  ;  and  if  a  shower  is  to  fall  in  the  afternoon,  they  close 
some  time  before." 

The  Hottentots,"  says  the  same  author,  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
knowledge,  neither  do  they  take  the  least  account  of  the  course  of 
nature.  The  only  thing  they  remark  is,  that  every  year  they  see  Xh% 
bulbous  plants  push  out  of  the  ground,  blossom,  and  decay ;  and  accord- 
ing to  this  almanack  they  reckon  their  own  ages." 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  bulbous  plants  that  we  take  these  warning! 
of  weather,  or  learn  the  hour  :  the  Marvel  of  Peru  is  called  the  Four- 
o'clock-flower,  from  its  opening  regularly  at  that  time.  Many  of  thii 
species  of  Convolvulus  and  Campanula,  also,  have  their  stated  hours  of 
rest ;  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  Imm 
been  observed  of  a  species  of  broom,  that  it  may  with  propriety  be 
termed  an  American  clock,  because  it  grows  there  in  every  pasturti. 
begins  to  display  its  yellow  flowers  every  morning  at  eieveni  is  Adlj 
open  by  one,  and  closes  a^ain  at  two. 
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Till  mpniing  dawn,  and  Lucifer  withdraw 
His  beamy  chariot,  let  not  the  loud  bell 
Call  forth  thy  negroes  from  their  rushy  couch  : 
And  ere  the  sun  with  mid-day  fervor  glow. 
When  every  broom-brush  opes  her  yellow  flower, 
Let  thy  black  labourers  from  their  toil  desist : 
Nor  till  the  broom  her  every  petal  lock. 
Let  the  loud  bell  recall  them  to  the  hoe. 
But  when  the  jalap  her  bright  tint  displays, 
When  the  solanum  fills  her  cup  with  aew, 
And  crickets,  snakes,  and  lizards  'gin  their  coil, 
Let  them  find  shelter  in  their  cane-thatched  huts.*' 

Grainger's  Sugar-cane. 

This  poetical  mode  of  reckoning  time  was  used  by  Adam  in  Para- 
dise : 

As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind, 

Just  then  returned  at  shut  of  evening  flowers."    Paradise  Lost. 
Sliakspeare  counts  time,  also,  by  the  succession  of  the  seasons : 

«  To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.   Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forest  shook  three  summers'  pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turned. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen 
Three  Aprils*  perftimes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned. 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green.'* 

The  same  mode  was  used  by  that  young  poet — in  losing  wliom  we 
have  lost  so  much  fine  poetry  that  he  could  not  but  have  written — 
Keats: 

Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write, 
Before  the  daisies,  vermeil- rimmed  and  white^ 
Hide  in  deep  herbage ;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 
Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 
I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 
O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary, 
See  it  half-finished ;  but  let  autumu  bold, 
With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold, 

Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  end."  Endymion. 

The  fashion,  so  long  prevalent  in  this  country,  of  adorning  the  hair 
with  artificial  flowers,  is  in  some  countries  improved  upon  by  the  use 
of  the  natural.  Thunberg  describes  it  as  a  common  custom  in  Batavia ; 
and  Southey,  speaking  of  the  women  of  Paulista,  in  Brazil,  says, 
"  Flowers  were  an  indispensable  part  of  the  female  head-dress,  a  natural 
fashion  in  a  land  where  the  sweetest  flowers  blossom  in  all  seasons  ;  but 
the  beauty  of  the  costume  was  destroyed  by  the  odious  custom  of 
wearing  powder,  with  which  the  Paulista  women  of  all  ages  loaded 
their  heads."  Again,  he  says :  "  When  a  stranger  is  introduced  to  a 
Brazilian  lady,  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  in  her  to  take  a  flower  from  her 
head  and  present  it  to  him,  and  he  is  expected  to  return  the  compliment 
in  the  course  of  his  visit." 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  ladies  wear  natural  flowers,  particularly 
the  beautiful  blue  corn-flower  (  Centaurea  Cyanus), 
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A  friend  has  obliged  me  with  the  following  lines,  paraphrased  from 
the  Greek  of  Meleager.    **  This  delicious  little  Greek  poem,"  says  he^ 

is  one  of  those  which  I  always  seem  to  scent  the  very  odour  of,  as  if 
1  held  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  my  face." 

"  A  flowery  crown  will  I  compose — 
ru  weave  the  crocus,  weave  the  rose; 
I'll  weave  nareissos,  newly  wet. 
The  hyacinth,  and  violet ; 
And  myrtle  shall  supply  me  green. 
And  lilies  laugh  in  light  between : 
That  the  rich  tendrils  of  my  beauty*8  hair^  * 
May  burst  into  their  crowning  flowers,  and  light  the  painted  air."  J 


THE  PELARGONIUM  CITRIDORA.  (Citron-scented.) 

The  Citron-scented  Geranium  (as  it  is  still  termed)  was  once  almost 
a  universal  favourite,  and  an  inmate  of,  very  probably,  nearly  every 
greenhouse ;  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  state  it  is  now  very  seldom  to  hie 
seen  in  the  collections  of  this  country.  The  reason  for  such  neglect 
may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  flowers  having  but  little 
show,  or  from  some  slight  diflSculties  in  its  successful  culture.  Although 
these  particulars  may  have  operated  so  unfavourably,  yet  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  its  minute  leaves  alone  entitles  it  to  every  attention,  and 
to  enjoy  its  delightful  perfume  most  amply  repays  for  all  labour 
bestowed  upon  it.  There  is,  too,  the  valuable  acquisition  it  aflTords  in 
its  supply  to  furnish  bouquets  during  the  dull  months  of  winter. 

In  winter  the  plant  is  very  liable  to  injury  from  dampness,  but  this 
may  be  obviated,  as  it  likes  to  dwell  in  a  cool  and  dry  atmosphere  at 
this  season.  Cuttings,  too,  when  in  the  process  of  striking,  are  very 
apt  to  damp  off,  and  require  much  care  and  attention  during  this  stage 
of  treatment.  I  have  often  given  a  sprig  of  it  to  inexperienced  culti« 
vators,  and,  allured  by  its  sweet-scented  properties,  the  receiver  has 
attempted  to  strike  it,  by  inserting  it  quite  carelessly  by  the  side  of 
any  old  plant  growing  in  a  flower-pot,  in  poor  garden  mould,  and  in 
numerous  instances  I  have  seen  success  follow.  The  most  successful 
way  I  have  proved  in  striking  the  plant  is  by  inserting  the  cuttings 
into  gravel  which  is  finely  sifted,  adding  to  it  a  small  portion  of  silver 
sand,  and  by  keeping  them  air-tight  they  strike  most  freely.  The 
easiest  and  surest  way  to  produce  a  stock  of  plants  is  by  seed.  It  must 
be  sown  immediately  it  is  ripe  in  flat  pans,  in  the  above-named  mixture 
of  gravel  and  sand,  and  potted  singly  as  soon  as  strong  enough.  The 
plants  do  not  come  quite  so  true  the  first  season  as  by  cuttings,  but  ase 
will  be  the  cause  of  their  becoming  like  the  parent,  if  the  seed  be 
true  to  kind.  This  true  character  may  be  obtained  by  having  a  plant 
grown  in  a  house  where  no  other  Pelargonium  is,  or  at  some  distant 
situation. 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  my  bringing  this  lovely,  fragrant  plant  to  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  result  in  promoting  a  more  ex- 
tensive culture  of  so  charming  a  class.  I  have  recently  discovered,  in 
a  collection  of  Pelargoniums  near  my  own  residence,  the  following 
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kinds,  all  of  which  possess  the  very  distinctive  perfumes  the  title  indi- 
cates, viz.,  P.  rose-scented,  lemon-scented,  peppennint-scented,  nutmeg- 
stented)  musk-ficented,  violet-scented,  lavendar-scented,  orange-scented, 
and  apple-scent^.  The  flowers  of  some  of  these  varieties  were  of  fine 
form  and  size  too,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  proper  attention  be  given  in 
impregnating  from  superior  .sorts,  that  a  race  of  first-rate  kinds,  having 
the  fragrant  properties  of  its  parent  could  be  produced. 


ON  HEATING  PLANT  STRUCTURES. 

(  Continued  from  page  258.) 

The  following  letter  refers  to  the  above  subject,  and  appeared  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  a  short  time  previous  to  the  preceding  remarks 
of  Mr.  Hazard's  being  inserted : — 

"  (  To  the  Editor.) 
Sir, — I  have  been  some  time  waiting  Mr.  Hazard's  reply  to 
Mr.  Meek's  letter,  which  appeared  on  the  19th  September.  The 
veason  of  his  silence  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  as  he  could,  I  am 
oonvinced,  easily  prove  that  the  ^  icy  winds'  of  a  winter's  night  do  not 
affect  his  stove  in  any  way  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  house.  I 
diould  not  have  made  these  remarks  but  from  a  conviction  that  it  is 
our  duty,  as  practical  men,  to  bear  testimony  to  a  system  which,  with 
a  little  variation,  ii  one  you  have  so  ably  advocated  in  your  columns 
from  time  to  time*  With  you  it  is  known  as  Polmaise,  but  here  as 
*  Hazard's  system  of  heating.'  When  I  first  heard  of  Mr.  Hazard's 
improvements  in  warming  horticultural  buildings,  in  the  year  1843, 
both  Mr.  Mayes  and  myself  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
hating  by  hot  air,  as  we  thought,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not  be 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  and,  secondly,  that  no  gardener 
would  be  enabled  to  keep  anything  like  an  equal  temperature  in  severe 
Weather  by  such  a  system,  and  in  our  minds  we  pitied  those  who  were 
about  to  adopt  it;  indeed,  we  felt  so  fully  confident  it  would  not 
tnawer,  that  whenever  our  opinion  was  required,  we  invariably  recom- 
mended the  plan  which  we  then  considered  the  best,  viz.,  hot  water 
either  in  tanks  or  passing  tlirough  pipes  within  the  house.  Judge, 
then,  our  surprise  one  frosty  morning,  in  the  winter  1844-45,  when, 
on  visiting  for  the  first  time  the  stove-house  at  Somerset- house, 
Clifton,  heated  by  Mr.  Hazard's  patent  apparatus,  we  found  the 
temperature  at  70^,  although  the  gardener  assured  us  that  he  had  not 
touched  the  fire  since  seven  o'clock  the  previous  evening ;  the  plants 
were  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  far  superior  in  health  to  any 
in  the  neighbourhood*  Being  desirous  of  thoroughly  testing  the 
system,  we  repeatedly  called,  and  also  sent  our  foreman,  and  invariably 
found  a  temperature  of  the  house  from  60°  to  70^  during  the  coldest 
nights  of  that  most  severe  winter.  After  this  satisfactory  result,  we 
were  desirous  of  trying  the  system  in  our  own  establishment,  and 
hliving  at  that  time  a  house  heated  by  flues,  we  removed  them,  and 
greeted  Mr,  Hazard's  patented  apparatus,  with  its  vapour  appendage, 
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in  its  stead.  The  house  is  in  an  exposed  situation,  has  a  slant  roof, 
with  lights  in  front,  measuring  42  by  13  feet  in  the  clear.  On 
each  side  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  house  is  a  striking-pit,  with  slate 
bottom,  leaving  a  two-feet  walk  down  tlie  centre ;  the  warm  air  passes 
in  large  quantities  under  the  pit,  which  forms  a  good  bottom-heat,  and 
makes  its  escape  into  the  house  through  ventilators  at  the  sides  in  such 
quantities  as  the  gardener  may  require.  Since  its  introduction  we  have 
used  this  house  for  forcing  flowers  in  winter,  such  as  Roses,  American 
plants,  Finks,  &c,  &c.,  and  can  confidently  state  that  we  have  never 
had  them  so  fine  under  any  other  mode  of  heating,  more  particularly 
the  Roses,  which  were  exceedingly  fine,  many  of  the  moss  producing 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  flowers  on  each  plant.  When  the  forcing 
season  is  over,  we  then  fill  the  house  mostly  with  Amaryllis,  to  give 
them  their  summer's  growth.  Amongst  these  we  place  specimen  stove 
plants,  such  as  Allamanda,  Dipladenia,  Ixora,  Bayetta,  Clerodendron, 
Turnera,  Inga,  <&c.,  all  of  which  flourish  and  produce  abundance  of 
flowers,  £ur  flner  than  in  our  houses  heated  on  the  old  principle  of 
steam,  flre-flues,  &c.  We  also  find  some  orchids  much  improved  sinoe 
they  were  removed  into  this  hpuse,  especially  Cattleyas,  of  which  we 
have  now  a  handsome  specimen  in  C.  intermedia,  in  fine  bloom,  and 
which  has  been  so  for  the  last  six  weeks.  We  have  always  been 
enabled  to  keep  the  house  at  a  uniform  temperature  from  60^  to  75^, 
and  the  fire  requires  attendance  merely  night  and  morning ;  the  cost 
of  fuel  does  not  exceed  three-pence  per  day.  Such  is  our  ffood  opinion* 
of  this  system  over  all  others,  that  we  wish  the  whole  of  our  houses 
were  heated  as  this  experimental  oqe  is.  We  shall  be  happy  to  show 
it  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  inspect  it, 

"  Durdham  Down  Nursery^  James  Gaurawat, 

"  Bristol."  For  Garraway,  Mayes,  and  Co. 

With  the  above  the  following  was  sent 

"  Church  Warming  on  Hazard's  Principle. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  have  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  attempt  to  wann  a  church  on  Mr.  Hazard's  plan.  The 
experiment  has  been  in  every  particular  so  entirely  suecessful — the 
original  cost,  compared  with  that  of  hot-water  heating,  so  small-^ami 
the  consumption  of  fuel  so  trifling,  that  I  think  it  but  &ir  to  Mr.  Gbtsard 
to  endeavour  to  call  public  attention  to  the  great  merits  of  his  inven- 
tion. The  church  here  is  about  one  hundred  feet  by  flfly  feet,  in  tht 
widest  part,  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  consisting  of  a  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  chancel ;  it  used  to  be  very  cold  and  very  damp.  The 
construction  of  the  church  has  given  great  faciliti^  for  erecting  the 
apparatus  without  producing  any  disfigurement:  outside  there  is 
nothing  visible,  except  from  one  point ;  and,  inside,  all  that  appean 
are  the  grates  in  the  face  of  the  walls  through  which  the  heated  air  k 
poured  into  the  church.  There  are  five  of  these ;  one  in  the  north 
aisle,  one  in  the  nave,  two  in  the  chancel,  and  one  in  the  vestry.  Some 
parts  of  the  church  are  distant  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  nearesi 
grate.  The  apparatus  is  one  of  moderate  size ;  four  rows  of  five  pipesi 
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each  six  feet  long;  the  chamber  containing  them  is  about  eight  feet  by 
three  feet,  and  five  feet  high.  It  has  been  in  operation  about  six 
weeks ;  for  the  last  four  weeks  the  fire  has  been  lighted  three  times 
a- week  only.  The  results  are — 1st,  That  the  church  is  most  thoroughly 
dry ;  there  is  no  trace  of  damp,  even  on  the  Steinton-stone  floor,  though 
the  climate  is  very  damp  and  the  soil  full  of  water ;  we  were  deterred, 
indeed,  from  attempting  to  carry  the  hot-air  flues  under  the  floor  to 
different  parts  of  the  church  by  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  water. 
2nd,  That,  with  an  outside  temperature  of  30^,  the  temperature  of  the 
church  was  50^,  and  this  when  the  works  were  scarcely  dry.  Since 
then  we  have  commanded  a  steady  and  agreeable  warmth  of  from  52^ 
to  55^^ ;  yesterday,  with  a  frost  outside,  the  thermometer  in  the  centre 
of  the  church  stood  at  61^.  Afler  many  trials,  I  have  observed  very 
little,  if  any,  difference  in  the  warmth  flfteen  feet  from  the  grates  and 
fifty  feet.  The  cold  air  is  drawn  off  from  the  floor  of  the  church  by  a 
drain  passing  into  the  hot-air  chamber,  but  the  principal  supply  is  by 
a  cold-air  drain  oubide  the  church.  There  is  no  smell  whatsoever ; 
the  temperature  is  tliat  of  a  large  room,  equally  and  comfortably 
warmed.  The  operation  is  very  quick.  I  have  found  in  an  hour  and 
a  half  from  the  time  that  the  first  spark  of  fire  was  put  into  the  fire- 
box, the  heated  air  coming  in  at  the  principal  grate  at  172^ ;  it  makes 
itself  sensibly  felt  at  the  grates  in  half  an  hour.  The  greatest  heat  I 
have  observed  (as  noted  by  the  thermometer  hanging  within  an  inch 
of  the  face  of  this  grate,  but  not  touching  it  in  any  part)  has  been  212^. 
We  burn  anthracite  and  sifted  cinders ;  the  latter  do  the  best  when  the 
fire  is  once  started.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that  Mr.  Hazard's  invention 
may  be  said  to  be  very  complete,  very  simple,  very  easy  of  manage- 
ment, and  very  certain,  as  well  as  speedy  and  effectual  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  by  no  means  expensive  in  its  first  erection ;  very  little  liable 
indeed,  if  at  all,  to  get  out  of  onler;  and  requiring  a  very  small 
quantity  of  fuel,  and  very  little  attention,  to  make  it  do  its  work 
thoroughly.  "  George  Denison. 

"  Vicarage,  East  Brentj  Somerset^* 

Towards  the  close  of  last  summer  we  had  a  propagating  house 
erected  at  our  Richmond  establishment,  twelve  yards  long  and  four 
wide.  It  is  what  is  termed  double-roofed,  with  glass  ends,  but  no 
upright  glass  either  at  the  front  or  back.  The  floor  is  two  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  the  front,  back,  and  end 
walls  rise  to  four  feet  above  the  ground  upon  which  the  wood-work 
rests.  The  entrance  is  at  the  south-west  end.  It  is  heated  on 
Mr.  Hazard's  system.  The  fire-place,  box,  &c.,  is  erected  at  the 
north-east  comer.  The  air-drain  is  at  the  south-east  comer,  and  the 
bottom  of  it  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the  house ;  it  enters  the  fire-box 
where  the  heated  tubes  are,  and  passing  upwards  and  over  the  several 
rows  of  tubes  joins  the  chamber,  which  is  over  the  air-drain,  at  the 
north-east  end,  and  along  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  end,  where  is 
the  doorway.  The  chamber  is  three  feet  deep  and  three  wide ;  it  is 
covered  in  with  blue  slate  flags,  and  the  brick-work  being  nine  inches 
higher  at  the  inside,  and  eighteen  at  the  front  wall,  a  pit  is  formed,  in 
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which  bark  or  sawdust,  &c.,  is  put,  in  order  to  plunge  pots  of  cuttings 
therein.  The  chamber  is  continued  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house. 
A  pathway  three  feet  wide  extends  up  the  house;  on  its  right,  in 
entering,  is  the  heated  chamber  we  have  described,  and  on  the  left  a 
second' one,  the  bottom  of  which  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the  house; 
this  is  two  and  a  half  feet  wide ;  and  beyond  it  is  a  third  chamber,  of 
which  the  back  wall  of  the  house  forms  one  side,  and  another  one,  at 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  it,  inside  the  house,  forms  the  width  of  this 
third  chamber.  Its  bottom  is  about  nine  inches  above  the  surface  of 
the  chamber  number  two.  The  heated  air  filling  these  chambers,  they 
are  heated  to  any  desired  temperature,  as  high  as  °,  if  required. 
In  order  to  admit  the  warmed  air  into  the  house,  ventilators  are  afjjxed 
in  the  inner  sides  of  the  chambers,  and  as  they  are  the  turn  ventilators 
they  are  readily  opened  or  shut.  By  this  means  a  r^ulation  of  tempe- 
rature is  furnished  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  In  order  to  have 
a  moist  atmosphere,  a  pipe  enters  into  the  fire-box,  and  several  perfo- 
rated pipes  extend  over  the  heated  ones ;  water  being  poured  into  the 
pipe,  is  distributed  over  them,  and  a  steam  is  readily  produced  for  the 
house.* 

We  never  saw  cuttings  of  plants  take  root  so  early  and  freely  as 
the^  do  in  this  house ;  and  the  plants  which  are  generally  kept  in  the 
house  grow  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  temperature  of  the  house  during  the  severe  frost  of  the  winter 
was  72°  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  70°  in  the  morning  at  the 
same  hour.  TJie  difference  of  temperature  in  the  honse  is  1°  higher 
at  the  end  where  the  fire-box  is  than  at  the  opposite  end  where  the 
door  is.  The  cost  of  coke  per  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  winter,  is  from 
three-pence  to  four-pence,  and  that  estimate  formed  upon  the  high 
price  given  for  it  at  Richmond,  viz.,  sixpence  per  bushel.  The  cost  of 
fuel  in  the  hot-water  system  with  us  is  four  times  that  of  Hazard's.  Tt 
requires  no  attention  from  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  eight 
or  nine  the  following  morning. 

Hazard's  system  obviates  what  is  istrongly  protested  against  by 
many  persons;  it  does  not  admit  the  air  in  the  house  to  pass  suc- 
cessively and  continuously  over  the  fire  into  the  house,  but  it  admits  a 
continuation  of  fresh  air  to  any  definite  period,  if  the  mouth  of  the  air- 
drain  be  kept  open  as  well  as  the  ventilators  in  the  house,  thus  pro- 
viding a  suitable  atmosphere  for  the  plants  to  flourish  in,  and  at  a  cost 
lower  than  by  any  other  system  we  have  seen  or  heard  of.  The  escape 
of  the  air  out  of  the  house  is  only  by  the  laps  between  the  panes  of 
glass,  and  it  is  found  quite  sufficient ;  it  gradually  and  gently  passes 
through,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  at  a  sufficient  height,  and  that 
in  a  state  of  equality  for  a  long  period. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  simple  and  economical,  maintains  a  regular 
temperature  with  little  attention,  and  scarcely  can  be  deranged  even 
by  the  careless.    It  can  be  made  equally  available  to  the  smallest 

*  We  think  a  tank,  in  vhich  a  due  portion  of  water  is  poured,  beinp  fixed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  fire-box,  would  be  better  than  the  pipes  wblch  distribute  the 
water.   We  shall  try  it  }p  msother  hpuse.— Coi^pvctob. 
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structure  as  the  largest.  Mr.  Hazard,  the  patentee,  has  published  a 
$mall  pamphlet  containing  observations  upon  the  system,  descriptions, 
and  numerous  testimonials  of  approval.  In  his  remarks  on  the  source 
of  heating,  which  is  illustrated  by  an  engpraving,  he  states, — A  is  the 
firerbox,  lined  with  brick,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fire  acting  imme- 
diately on  the  iron  (pipes),  so  as  to  injure  the  surrounding ;  the  heated 
gases  and  smoke  are  then  distributed  into  a  series  of  tubes,  and  con- 
tinues to  wind  its  way  until  it  enters  the  chimney.  The  outer  atmo-> 
sphere  is  brought  from  without  by  means  of  an  air-drain,  enters  the 
chamber  below  the  pipes,  and  in  its  upward  progress  is  arrested  by  the 
{irst  row  of  heated  tubes,  which,  being  hotter  than  the  others,  are  con- 
sidejably  lessened  in  temperature  by  their  receiving  the  first  rush  of 
oold  air ;  it  then  passes  upwards,  and  over  the  external  surface  of  the 
upper  rows  of  tubes,  until  the  chamber  becomes,  with  one  uniformly* 
heated  atmosphere,  of  a  genial  and  healtliy  nature,  ready  to  be  con-^ 
veyed  into  the  various  apartments  requiring  warmth.  The  best  fuel  is 
ooke,  or  the  Welsh  stone-coal,  known  by  the  name  of  anthracite. 
Either  of  these,  with  cinders  from  a  common  fire,  to  prevent  the  other 
from  burning  with  too  great  energy,  will  be  found  the  cheapest  of  all 
firing.'*  We  have  extended  our  remarks  l>eyond  what  we  intended, 
but  we  are  confident  the  system  merits  all  we  have  said  in  approval, 
and  with  confidence  in  its  utility,  and  economy  in  its  construction  and 
working,  we  recommend  it  to  our  readers. — Conductob. 


THE  REPOSE  OR  SLEEP  OF  PLANTS. 

BT  BENEX. 

The  alternate  state  of  activity  and  rest,  which  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  body  in  health  and  the  mind  in  vigour,  is  not  confined 
merely  to  sentient  beings,  but  pervades  the  whole  economy  of  nature, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  The  term  sleep  (a  state  of  rest),  as 
applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  used  to  express  a  peculiar  state  of 
many  plants  during  the  night,  evinced  by  a  change  in  the  position, 
generally  a  drooping  or  folding  together  of  their  leaves  or  leaflets. 
The  instances  of  this  state  of  rest  are  constantly  before  our  eyes.  The 
Lupin  drops  listlessly  the  slender  fingers  of  its  leaves  at  dusk,  as  if  to 
repose  from  its  daily  labour.  The  Four-o'Clock  (Convolvulus  minor) 
closes  its  blue  eyelid  betimes  in  the  evening,  and  opens  it  again  as  soon 
as  the  sun  is  well  above  the  horizon.  In  some  plants  the  leaves  ap- 
proach the  stem  quite  close. 

Linnaeus,  speaking  of  this  condition  of  plants,  traces  the  analogous 
properties  possessed  by  the  subjects  which  compose  the  animal  kingdom 
when  under  the  influence  of  sleep  or  inactivity.  The  monkey  rests  on 
its  side,  the  c£imel  with  its  head  between  the  fore-legs,  and  many  birds 
cover  their  heads  with  the  wing;  so,  he  remarks,  the  leaves  of  plants 
assume  different  positions  during  the  night.  The  object  in  general 
appears  to  be  the  protection  of  some  more  delicate  part  of  their  struc- 
ture from  th?  ^fl'epts  of  the  nig^ht  air.    Some  bend  downwards  over 
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their  blossom ;  the  tamarind  closes  its  leaves  over  the  fruit,  the  acacia 
does  the  same,  while  the  intention  in  other  plants  is  the  guarding  the 
under  side  of  their  leaves  from  injury.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
anything  approaching  to  the  exhaustion  of  muscular  power  is  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena ;  the  eifect  is  most  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
cold  air  and  the  absence  of  light  retarding  the  circulation  of  the  sap. 
To  these  different  positions  of  the  leaves  Linnaeus  has  applied  a  variety 
of  names,  which  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  most  singular  instance  of  this  state  of  plants,  and  that  which 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  occurred  in  a 
species  of  Water  Lily,  Lotus  omithopodioides.  The  plant,  being  rare, 
was  much  prized  by  its  owner,  and  two  blossoms  appearing  on  it,  the 
gardener  was  particularly  cautioned  to  take  care  that  no  accident 
occurred  until  more  notice  could  be  taken  of  it.  Business  prevented 
its  being  thought  of  until  the  evening,  but  when  it  was  produced  no 
blossom  was  visible.  The  next  day  the  flowers  were  again  seen,  but  in 
the  evening  were  not  to  be  found ;  the  third  day  the  same  thing  again 
occurred,  but  after  a  very  minute  search  each  blossom  was  found 
hidden  under  three  leaves,  as  if  covered  with  a  pent-house,  protected 
from  the  air,  and  quite  concealed  from  the  most  prying  eye.  From 
this,"  says  Linnaeus,  we  may  see  that  the  structure  of  leaves  is  not 
fortuitous,  but  destined  by  an  omniscient  Creator  to  answer  some  par- 
ticular end." 


FLORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

ROTAL  SOUTH  LONOOH  FLOBICULTUBAL  SOCIETT. 

The  last  exhibition  for  this  season  was  held  on  September  the  ISth,  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Society.  The  number  of  visitors 
was  very  great,  and  we  were  glad  to  observe  nearly  every  Dahlia 
grower  of  note  in  town,  and  from  the  country,  even  the  very  remote 
parts,  there ;  it  is  long  since  we  saw  an  equal  number  together.  The 
great  source  of  attraction  was  the  favourite  flower  the  Dahlia,  and 
the  dense  throng  in  the  large  tents  where  the  flowers  were  shown 
evidenced  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  unequalled  flower  is  so 
deservedly  held. 

The  past  season  has  generally  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  Dahlia ; 
the  extraordinary  ravages  of  the  thrip,  and  the  very  varying  weather, 
at  last  followed  by  frost  early  in  September,  militated  against  success. 
The  flowers  exhibited  comprised  quite  an  amazing  amount,  and  w^ 
never  before  saw  so  many  flowers  of  real  excellence  exhibited  on  one 
occasion.    The  prizes  given  were  most  deservedly  merited. 

We  noticed  with  much  satisfaction  the  great  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  fancy  Dahlias. 
These  begin  to  rival  the  perfection  of  self-coloured  varieties,  both  in 
form  of  petal  and  general  outline  of  the  flower.  Their  lively  and  at- 
tractive appearance  in  borders  and  shrubberies  will  make  this  descrip- 
tion of  Dahlia  a  great  favourite  with  all  lovers  of  flowers. 
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In  the  Amateurs^  ClasSj  for  stands  of  twenty-four  dissimilar  varieties, 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Howard,  of  Bumham,  for  Lady 
Leicester,  Fulwood  Glory,  Queen  of  Roses,  Standard  of  Perfection, 
Miss  Vyse,  Essex  Triumph,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  Yellow  Standard, 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Admiral  Stopford,  Gloria  Mundi,  Princess  Radziwill, 
Prince  de  Joinville,  Minn,  Marchioness  Cornwallis,  Nonpareil,  Sarah, 
Louis  Philippe,  Beauty  of  Hants,  Cassandra,  Essex  Rosy  Lilac,  Beauty 
of  Sussex,  Berryer,  and  Beeswing;  2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  of 
Brentford,  for  Madame  Zehler,  Essex  Triumph,  Caractacus,  Beauty  of 
Sofliex,  Louis  Philippe,  Biondetta,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Scarlet  Gem, 
Eximia,  Yellow  Standard,  Cleopatra,  Miss  Sarah,  Felix,  Marquis  Corn- 
wallis, Berryer,  Beeswing,  Princess  Hoyal,  Northern  Beauty,  Captain 
Warner,  Orange  Superb,  Enterprise,  Queen  of  Roses,  and  Nonpareil ; 
Srd  prize  to  Mr.  Proctor;  4th  prize  to  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Holloway ; 
5th  prize  to  Mr.  Frisby,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H.  Chaplin.  Class  1, 
for  twelve  blooms,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Pimlico, 
for  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Eximia,  Optimus,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Essex 
Triumph,  Antagonist,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Dr.  Graham, 
Cleopatra,  Bathonia,  Beauty  of  Sussex;  2nd  prize,  Mr.  Hilder,  of 
Katon ;  Srd  prize,  Mr.  Hyde ;  4th  prize,  Mr.  Proctor,  jun. ;  5th  prize, 
Mr.  Jewell,  Foot's  Cray.  For  six  fancy  Dahlias,  Amateurs'  ClasSy 
Ist  prize,  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  for  Adolph  Dubras,  Hermione,  Adonis, 
Vicomte  des  Resfeiqueur,  Roi  des  Pointilles,  Queen  of  the  French ; 
2nd  prize,  Mr.  Ford,  Maidenhead,  for  Surprise,  Adolph  Dubras, 
Vicomte  des  Ressiqueur,  Bouquet  de  Bruell,  Roi  des  Pointilles,  and 
Mimosa;  Srd  prize,  Mr.  Shepherd,  Hornsey-road.  In  the  Nursery- 
men's  Class,  twenty-four  dissimilar  varieties ;  1st  prize,  Messrs.  Cutter 
and  Co.,  for  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Victory  of  Sussex,  Raphael,  Beeswing, 
Lillywhite,  Yellow  Standard,  Nonpareil,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  Beauty 
of  Sussex,  Essex  Rosy  Lilac,  Springfield  Rival,  Sarah,  Princess  Radzi- 
will, Essex  Triumph,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Beauty  of  Hants,  Admiral  Stop- 
ford,  Louis  Philippe,  Captain  Warner,  Empress  of  Whites,  Lady 
Stopford,  Andromache,  Captivation,  and  Standard  of  Perfection ; 
2nd  prize,  Mr.  Turner,  Chalvey,  for  Beauty  of  Hants,  Turner's  Louis 
Philippe,  Rose  d' Amour,  Madame  Rianzes,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 
Turner's  Berryer,  Raphael,  Beeswing,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Turner's  Miss 
Vyse,  Nonpareil,  Indispensable,  Fulwood  Scarlet,  Minn,  Princess 
Radziwill,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  Queen,  Turner's  Scarlet  Gem,  Lillywhite, 
Essex  Triumph,  Admiral  Stopford,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Miss  Sarah,  and 
Cassandra ;  Srd  prize,  Mr.  Bragg ;  4th  prize,  Mr.  Barnes ;  5th  prize, 
Mr.  Gaines. 

Fancy  Dahlias,  twelve  dissimilar  varieties;  1st  prize  to  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  of  Chalvey,  for  Adolph  Dubras,  Roi  des  Pointilles,  Coquette, 
Prisseus  Koearde,  Pemsl,  Mimosa,  Baron  Hugel,  Vicomte  de  Ressi- 
quier,  M.  Wallner,  Master  G.  Clayton,  Hermione,  Pantaloon.  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Richmond,  received  a  prize  for  Adolph  Dubras,  Stein 
von  Elstherstal,  Roi  des  Pointilles,  Venus,  Ober  Justisrath  von 
Westerhoof,  Mimosa,  Vicomte  des  Ressiquier,  Minerva,  Admirable, 
Captivation,  Surprise,  and  Narcissus.    Mr.  Bragg  received  an  equal 
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prize.  An  extra  prize,  a  silver  cup,  presented  by  subscription,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cook,  Notting-hill,  for  twelve  dissimilar  blooms,  con- 
sisting of  Miss  Yyse,  Scarlet  Gem,  Cassandra,  Caractacus,  Widnall'f 
Queen,  Standi  of  Perfection,  Optimus,  Dr.  Graham,  Louis  Philippe, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Madeline,  and  Bermondsey  Bee.  An  extra  prize, 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  for  six  blooms  of  Dahlias 
sent  out  in  1847,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Howard,  for  Minn,  Delicata, 
Miss  Vyse,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Yellow 
Standard.  Seedlings  of  1846:  first-class  certificates  were  awarded 
to  the  following  flowers, — ^to  Mr.  Collinson,  of  Bath,  for  a  variety 
named  Shylock,  deep  bright  scarlet,  good  centre,  and  good  show 
flower,  something  between  Nonpareil  and  Scarlet  Gem;  a  useful* 
show  flower,  which  would  be  more  desirable  if  it  differed  more  from 
the  flowers  above  mentioned :  to  Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  for  Mont 
Blanc,  a  full-sized  white:  to  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  for  Dodd's 
Walter  Hilston,  novel  in  colour,  being  a  bright  orange-buff";  this 
flower  is  much  cupped,  but  the  centre  is  rather  low,  and  sometimes 
confused ;  it  is  a  desirable  flower,  and  the  best  of  its  class  when  in  per- 
fection :  to  Mr.  Barnes,  Danecrofl  Nurseries,  for  Boule  de  Feu,  a  first- 
rate  flower,  fine  in  form,  round,  with  the  centre  well  up ;  in  colour  it 
is  of  a  peculiar  orange-red :  to  the  same,  for  a  fancy  variety  named 
Jenny  Lind,  a  flower  of  good  form,  white  and  light  maroon  stripes, 
very  distinct.  An  extra  prize,  silver  cup,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Waite,  of  High  Holborn,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Oakley  for  Grem,  pure 
white,  distinctly  margined  with  rosy -lilac ;  very  round,  deep,  and  well 
formed ;  petals  good  and  well  arranged  ;  eye  a  little  low,  yet  compact 
centre;  a  very  desirable  flower,  the  best  of  its  class;  the  marginal 
colour  was  somewhat  irregular  in  the  blooms  at  this  exhibition,  but 
we  saw  it  earlier  in  the  season  when  it  was  perfect  in  every  petal, 
An  extra  prize,  presented  by  Mr.  Bragg,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Elphin- 
tone,  for  the  best  Fancy  Dahlia  not  out,  named  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
a  flower  of  good  form,  well  up  in  the  centre,  colour  red  and  white. 
An  extra  prize  was  also  presented  by  subscription,  and  awarded  to 
Mr.  Pope,  of  Chelsea,  for  the  third  best  Dahlia  of  1846,  a  large 
primrose-coloured  flower  named  Nell  Gwynne,  but  the  centre  is  low. 
We  noticed  also,  from  Mr.  Barnes,  a  neat  well-formed  dark  maroon, 
of  fine  shape  and  medium  size,  named  Samuel  Girling ;  and  a  fancy 
flower,  white  and  dull  scarlet,  named  Remembrancer,  both  good 
flowers  in  their  respective  classes.  Seedlings  of  1847 :  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Turville  for  a  seedling  named  Fire 
Eling,  novel  and  striking  in  colour,  being  a  bright  scarlet-orange; 
large,  fine  in  form,  good  petal,  and  fine  outline ;  centre  rather  low :  to 
Mr.  Rudd,  for  a  white  flower  named  Jenny  Lind,  a  neat  bloom,  of 
good  properties,  which  promises  to  be  a  desirable  flower  of  its  class ; 
and  a  well-formed  flower,  of  a  dull  scarlet  colour,  named  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  from  Mr.  Collinson,  of  Bath. 
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TO  PROPAGATE  THE  RHODODENDRON  FROM  SEED. 

BT  A  NURSEBTMAN. 

February  is  the  seasoD  that  the  seed  of  this  beautiful  plant  is  ripe, 
and  it  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and  spread  on  paper,  laid  in  a 
warm  place  or  before  a  fire  until  the  capsules  open,  whicli  will  be  in 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  when  the  seed  may  be  easily  shaken 
out.  In  March,  choose  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  sheltered  situation  and 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  Prepare  a  piece  of  ground  by  digging 
and  breaking  it  very  fine,  then  lay  six  inches  of  fine  sifled  turf  mould 
all  over.  I^w  the  seed  thick  on  the  surface,  and  cover  it  with  dried 
.  moss  finely  chopped  and  rubbed  small.  Then  give  a  hearty  watering 
with  a  fine  rose,  in  order  to  wash  the  seeds  into  their  mould.  The  use 
of  the  moss  is  to  protect  the  young  plants,  and  should  not  be  removed. 
The  plants  will  be  ready  to  plant  in  nursery  rows  the  third  year  afler 
sowing,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  same  sort  of  mould  as  directed  for 
the 


ON  PROPAGATING  THE  DOUBLE  WHITE  MOSS  ROSE. 

BT  J.  B. 

This  beautiful  Rose  is  somewhat  difficult  to  cultivate  successfully,  and 
not  readily  increased.  I  served  my  apprenticeship  as  a  gardener,  &c., 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  the  celebrated  and  clever  gardener  at  Wood  Hall, 
Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland,  and  under  his  management  this  Rose  was 
cultivated  most  admirably. 

The  part  of  the  garden  occupied  by  the  White  Moss  Rose,  and  some 
other  choice  plants,  at  Wood  Hall,  was  low  and  sheltered,  the  soil  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  rotted  bsirk,  or  tan,  formerly  used  in  the  hot- 
houses and  melon  frames.  This  substance  is  not  pongenial  to  tlie 
g^wth  of  plants  so  long  as  it  contains  any  of  the  tannin  or  matter 
which  renders  bark  usefiil  to  tanners;  but  being  decomposed,  and 
reduced  to  a  black  mould,  is  superior  to  every  other  for  these  plants. 
In  this  they  were  planted,  and  having  established  themselves  a  year  or 
two,  his  method  was  to  layer  them — not  in  the  usual  way,  by  bending 
down  the  branches,  and  inserting  a  part  in  the  soil — ^but  he  bent  down 
evenr  branch,  and  covered  them  with  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
mould.  Had  he  left  a  single  shoot  uncovered,  his  opinion  was  that 
the  tendency  of  the  sap  being  to  fiow  upward,  too  much  of  it  would 
find  a  passage  in  that  direction ;  but  when  all  the  branches  were 
covered  each  received  a  like  impulse ;  and  his  theory  was  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  every  eye  pushed  forth  a  vigorous  shoot  which  took 
root  below  the  surface;  so  that  more  plants  were  produced  from  a 
given  number  of  stools  in  a  single  season  than  could  be  produced  in 
ten  years  by  the  old  or  common  method. 

The  produce  of  the  Tree  Peony,  too,  by  similar  treatment,  was  truly 
astonishing.  A  single  shoot,  which  was  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  excellence  of  the  method,  had  twenty-seven  rooted  plants 
attached  to  it ;  nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  that  many  of  my  friends  in 
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the  nursery  line,  profiting  by  these  hints,  will  raise  these  plants  in  such 
quantity  as  to  enable  all  wlio  take  an  interest  in  fine  plants  to  possess 
themselves  of  ones  so  very  desirable. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  LAKES  IN  THE  PLEA 
SURE  GARDENS  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

BT  A  FOUR  TEARS'  RESIDENT  IN  CHINA. 

I  HAVE  been  pleased  to  observe  remarks  in  late  Numbers  of  this 
Magazine  upon  the  flowers  and  gardens  of  Chiim ;  and  as  nothing  has 
appeared  of  a  very  interesting  feature  in  their  gardening  ornaments,  I 
send  some  particulars  of  the  artificial  lakes  they  construct  with  admi- 
rable efifect. 

Some  of  these  are  very  small,  sufficient  only  to  contain  one  or  two 
weeping  willows,  birch,  larch,  laburnum,  or  some  other  pendant  plants, 
whose  branches  hang  over  the  water;  but  others  are  large,  highly 
cultivated,  and  enriched  with  lawns,  shrubberies,  thickets,  and  build- 
ings :  or  they  are  rugged,  mountainous,  and  surrounded  with  rocks 
and  shoals  being  covered  with  fern,  high  grass,  and  some  straggling 
large  trees,  planted  in  the  valleys ;  amongst  which  are  often  seen 
staiking  along  the  elephant,  the  tin  hyung  or  man-bear,  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  dromedary,  the  ostrich,  and  the  sin-sin  or  black  giant 
baboon. 

There  are  other  islands,  raised  to  a  considerable  height,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  terraces,  communicating  with  each  other  by  various  fliehts 
of  magnificent  steps.  At  the  angles  of  all  these  terraces,  as  well  as 
upon  the  sides  of  the  steps,  are  placed  many  brazen  tripods,  that  smoke 
with  incense ;  and  upon  the  uppermost  platform  is  generally  erected  a 
lofly  tower  for  astronomical  observations;  an  elegant  temple,  filled 
with  idols,  the  colossal  statue  of  a  god,  or  some  other  considerable 
work  :  serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  ornament  to  the  garden,  and  as 
an  object  to  the  whole  country. 

They  also  introduce  in  their  lakes  large  artificial  rocks,  built  of  a 
particular  fine  coloured  stone,  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  China,  and 
designed  with  much  taste.  These  are  pierced  with  many  openings, 
through  which  you  discover  distant  prospects:  they  have  in  them 
caverns  for  the  reception  of  tortoises,  crocodiles,  enormous  water- 
serpents,  and  other  monsters ;  with  cages  for  rare  aquatic  birds ;  and 
grottos,  divided  into  many  shining  apartments,  adorned  with  marine 
productions,  and  gems  of  various  sorts.  They  plant  upon  these  rocks 
all  kinds  of  grass,  creepers,  and  shrubs,  which  thrive  in  such  situations, 
as  moss,  ground-ivy,  fern,  stone-crop,  common  house-leek,  and  various 
other  sorts  of  the  sedum,  crane's-bill,  dwarf  box,  rock  roses,  and 
broom ;  with  some  trees  rooted  into  the  crevices ;  and  they  place  on 
their  summits,  hermitages  and  idol  temples,  to  which  you  ascend,  by 
lUAny  rugged,  winding  steps,  cut  in  the  rock. 

But  far  the  most  extraordinar}*^,  as  well  as  the  most  pleasing  of  their 
aquatic  constructions,  are  the  Uoei-ta,  or  submerged  habitations,  con- 
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nsting  of  many  galleries,  cabinets,  and  spacious  halls,  built  entirely 
under  water ;  their  walls  are  decorated  with  beautiful  shells,  corals, 
and  sea-plants  of  all  sorts,  formed  into  many  singular  shapes,  and  sunk 
into  various  irregular  recesses ;  [in  which  are  placed,  in  due  order, 
Fung-shang,  God  of  the  Winds ;  Bonghoy,  Monarch  of  the  Sea ;  Shu- 
Kong,  King  of  the  Waters  j  with  all  the  inferior  powers  of  the  deep. 
The  pavements  are  laid  in  compartments  of  jasper,  agate,  and  madre- 
pores of  Hay-nang,  of  the  many  extraordinary  kinds:  the  ceilings  are 
entirely  of  glass,  which  admits  the  light  tlirough  the  medium  of  the 
water,  that  rises  several  feet  above  the  summits  of  these  structures ; 
the  glass  is  of  various  bright  colours,  very  strong ;  and  the  different 
pieces,  artfully  joined,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  with  which  they 
are  loaded.  The  use  of  these  habitations  is  the  same  as  that  of  Miao- 
ting,  before  described  :  they  are  resorted  to,  in  very  hot  weather,  to 
feast  and  enjoy ;  and  it  is  singularly  entertaining,  in  the  intervals  of 
pleasure,  to  observe,  through  the  crystal  ceilings,  the  agitation  of  the 
waters,  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  sports  of  the  fowl  and  fishes,  that 
swim  over  the  spectators'  heads. 

On  the  borders  of  their  lakes  are  seen  extensive  porticoes,  and  many 
detached  buildings,  of  different  forms  and  dimensions,  accompanied 
with  plantations,  sea-ports  with  fleets  of  vessels  lying  before  them, 
fbrts  with  flags  flying,  and  batteries  of  cannon  :  also  thickets  of  flower- 
ing shrubs,  meadows  covered  with  cattle,  corn  lands,  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations,  orchards  of  various  fruit  trees,  and  rice  grounds,  which 
project  into  the  lakes ;  leaving,  in  the  midst  of  them,  passages  for 
boats ;  and  in  some  places  the  borders  consist  of  lofty  woods,  with 
creeks  or  rivers  for  the  admission  of  vessels,  whose  banks  are  covered 
with  high  grass,  reeds,  and  wild-spreading  trees,  forming  close  gloomy 
arbours,  under  which  the  vessels  pass.  From  these  arbours  are  cut 
many  vistas  through  the  woods,  to  distant  prospects  of  towns,  bridges, 
temples,  and  various  other  objects,  which  successively  strike  the  eye, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  expectation  ;  when  suddenly  a  farther  progress 
is  rendered  impracticable  by  rocks,  strong  branches,  and  whole  trees 
lying  across  the  channel,  between  which  the  river  is  still  seen  to  con- 
nnue,  with  many  islands ;  whereon,  and  also  in  the  water,  appear  the 
remains  of  ancient  structures,  monumental  inscriptions,  and  fragments 
of  sculpture ;  which  serve  to  give  an  edge  to  curiosity,  and  to  render 
the  disappointment  more  affecting. 

Sometimes,  too,  instead  of  being  intercepted  in  your  passage,  the 
Tessel,  together  with  the  whole  river,  are,  by  the  impetuosity  and  par- 
ticular direction  of  the  current,  hurried  into  dark  caverns,  overhung 
with  woods ;  whence,  after  having  been  furiously  impelled  for  some 
time,  you  are  again  discharged  into  daylight,  upon  lakes  encompassed 
with  high  hanging  woods,  rich  prospects  on  mountains,  and  stately 
temples,  dedicated  to  Tien-ho  and  the  celestial  spirits. 

Upon  their  lakes  the  Chinese  frequently  exhibit  sea-fights,  proces- 
sions, and  ship-races;  also  fire-works  and  illuminations;  in  the  two 
la3t  of  which  they  are  more  splendid  and  more  expert  than  the 
Europeans.  On  some  occasions,  too,  not  only  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
but  all  the  pavilions,  and  every  part  of  their  gardens,  are  illuminated 
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by  an  incredible  number  of  beautiful  lanterns,  of  a  thousand  ditferent 
shapes,  intermixed  with  lampions,  torches,  fire-pots,  and  sky-rockets ; 
than  which  a  more  magnificent  sight  cannot  be  seen.  Even  the 
Girandola,  and  illumination  of  St.  Peter's  of  the  Vatican,  though  far 
the  most  splendid  exhibitions  of  that  sort  in  Europe,  are  trifies,  when 
compared  to  these  of  China. 

At  the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  in  particular,  all  China  is  illuminated 
during  three  days :  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  empire  were  on  fire ;  CTery 
person  lights  up  a  number  of  painted  lanterns,  of  rarious  beautiful 
forms ;  sometimes  of  horn,  glass,  or  mother-of-pearl,  but  most  com^ 
monly  framed  of  wood,  canred,  varnished,  and  gilt,  upon  which  is 
strained  thin  silk,  painted  with  flowers,  birds,  and  human  figures,  that 
leoeive  an  uncommon  brilliancy  from  the  number  of  lights  within : 
some  there  are  likewise  made  like  our  magic  lanterns,  representing,  by. 


and  birds  flying:  others  are  full  of  puppets,  representing  mounte-. 
banks,  buffoons,  boxers,  wrestlers,  and  dancers,  which  are  moved  by 
imperceptible  threads,  the  actions  being  accompanied  by  the  voice  Jf 
the  operator,  modified  in  dififerent  manners ;  all  so  conformable  to  the 
size  ajid  gestures  of  the  figures,  that  they  seem  really  to  speak. 

There  are  likewise  lanterns  made  in  the  form  of  tigers,  drome- 
daries, and  dragons,  of  an  enormous  size,  which  are  painted  in  transpa^ 
rency,  and  filled  with  lights ;  these  are  moved  about  the  streets  by  men 
concealed  within  them,  who  artfully  give  to  the  machine  every  motioQ 
of  the  animal  it  represents;  others  there  are  seen  floating  upon  the. 
lakes  and  rivers,  built  like  boats  and  vessels  of  various  kinds,  or  shaped 
like  dolphins,  alHgators  and  porpuses,  that  swim  andj  curvet  upon  the 
water ;  others,  again,  that  resemble  birds  fluttering  amongst  trees,  or. 
perched  on  the  summits  of  the  houses,  on  all  parts  of  their  temples, 
triumphal  arches,  ainl  public  structures  of  different  kinds :  in  short, 
there  is  scarcely  any  form  that  can  be  imagined,  which  is  not  given  to 
some  of  these  lanterns,  all  executed  with  &e  greatest  taste  and  neat* 
ness,  oflen  at  a  very  considerable  expense,  some  even  to  the  amount  of 
a  thousand  tael,  or  near  three  hundred  and  fifty  pojunds. 

It  is  likewise  upon  this  festival  that  the  most  splendid  of  their  fire- 
works are  exhibited ;  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  them  particularly, 
as  they  resemble,  in  many  things,  our  European  ones;  but  what  is 
related  on  that  head,  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  is  curious,  and  may 
here  be  inserted,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  Chinese  skill,  in  works 
of  this  sort. 

*^  I  was  extremely  surprised,"  says  the  father,  at  a  fire- work  which 
I  saw  at  Peking,  representing  an  arbour  of  vines ;  it  burnt  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  without  consuming;  the  grapes  were  red,  the  leares 
green,  and  the  colour  of  the  stem  and  branches  variegated,  in  imitation 
of  nature ;  all  the  forms  were  represented  with  the  utmost  precisioOv 
in  fires  of  different  colours ;  the  whole  was  executed  with  amazing  art, 
and  liad  the  most  pleasing  effect  imaginable." 

Their  rivers  are  seldom  straight,  but  winding,  and  broken  into  many 
irregular  points ;  sometimes  they  are  narrow,  noisy,  and  rapid ;  at 
other  times  deep,  broad,  and  slow.    Their  banks  are  variegated,  in 


coloured  shadows,  ships  sailini 


irching,  horses  galloping. 
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imitation  of  nature ;  being  in  some  places  bare  and  gravelly,  in  others, 
covered  with  woods  quite  to  tlie  water's  edge ;  now  flat  and  adorned 
with  flowers  and  shrubs,  then  steep,  rocky,  and  forming  deep  winding 
oaverns,  where  pigeons  of  the  wood  and  water-fowl  build  their  nests. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  PLANTING  SHRUBS,  &c. 

BT  A  THIRTT  TEARS*  NURSERY  PRACTITIONER. 

The  proper  season  for  planting  shrubs  has  often  been  a  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  having,  as  the  foreman  of  a  large  shrub  nursery  establish- 
ment, had  thirty  years'  experience,  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  a  portion 
of  injformation  that  may  be  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Flori- 
C0LTURAL  Cabinet. 

Deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  are  those  which  shed  their  leaves  in 
autumn ;  and  as  soon  as  the  foliage  b^ns  to  fall,  which  is  usually  by 
the  middle  of  October,  this  class  of  plants  may  not  only  be  safely 
planted,  but  it  is  the  very  best  period  to  perform  it  in.  Such  as  are 
then  planted  strike  root  immediately,  and  being  thus  established  at  the 
following  spring  season,  they  push  shoots  at  once,  and  the  first  year 
become  objects  of  satisfactory  display.  The  next  best  months  are 
November,  February,  and  March.  When  planted  in  December, 
January,  and  April,  they  do  not  succeed  near  so  well. 

The  evergreens,  in  general,  if  taken  up  with  due  care,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully planted  at  any  period  of  the  year,  excepting  June  and  July, 
but  even  those  months  also,  if  with  balls  of  soil,  attention  to  sprinkling 
over-head  with  water  every  evening,  shading,  &c.  There  ai-e,  how- 
ever, particular  seasons  when  they  succeed  far  the  best. 
•  If  the  situation  be  dry,  and  the  soil  light  and  sandy,  they  should  be 
planted  (with  the  exception  of  Hollies)  in  October  and  November,  if 
the  weather  be  mild ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  situation  be  low  and 
the  soil  retentive  of  moisture,  they  should  be  planted  early  in  May. 
In  both  cases  it  is  indispensable  that  all  large  trees  and  shrubs  be  re- 
moved with  good  balls,  and  that  the  roots  be  not  injured.  Hollies 
should  always  be  removed  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  end  of  June. 

In  planting  evergreens,  whether  it  be  done  in  a  dull  day,  a  wet  day, 
or  a  dry  day,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  expediency  of  keeping 
the  plants  for  as  short  a  time  out  of  the  ground  as  possible — if  only  a 
few  minutes,  so  much  the  better;  and  in  all  cases,  when  it  can  be 
done,  when  great  numbers  are  to  be  planted,  we  should,  if  possible, 
have  some  men  stationed  to  take  up  the  plants,  others  to  carry  them, 
and  a  third  set  to  put  them  in  the  ground. 

In  all  seasons,  situations,  and  soils,  the  plants  should  be  well  soaked 
with  water  as  soon  as  the  earth  is  put  about  the  roots.  Where  the 
water  is  not  at  hand,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  carried  or  wheeled  by 
men,  a  horse  with  a  water-barrel  on  wheels  should  be  used.  As  soon 
as  the  plant  has  been  put  into  its  place,  the  earth  should  be  filled  in, 
leaving  a  sufficient  hollow  round  the  stem,  and  as  far  as  the  roots  ex- 
tend, to  hold  water,  which  should  then  be  poured  in  in  sufficient  quan- 
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tity  to  soak  the  ground  down  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  roots ;  in  short, 
the  whole  should  be  made  like  a  kind  of  puddle. 

By  this  practice,  which  is  particularly  necessary  in  spring  and  autumn 
planting,  the  earth  is  carried  down  by  the  water,  and  every  crevice 
among  the  roots  is  filled.  Care  must  always  be  taken  to  have  as  much 
earth  above  the  roots  of  the  plants  as  will  prevent  them  from  being 
exposed  when  the  water  has  subsided.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  an  old 
birch  broom,  or  anything  similar,  and  laying  it  down  near  the  root 
pour  the  water  upon  it ;  this  breaks  the  fall  of  the  water,  and  prevents 
the  roots  from  being  washed  bare  of  such  earth  as  may  adhere  to  them; 
in  this  way  time  is  saved,  for  the  water  may  be  poured  out  in  full 
stream  from  a  pail,  a  watering-pot,  or  even  from  a  spout  or  pipe  in  the 
water-cart  or  barrel,  when  the  situation  is  such  that  this  can  be  brought 
up  to  the  plant. 

After  the  first  watering  has  dried  up,  the  earth  should  be  levelled 
round  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  as  fiur  out  as  the  water  has  been  put 
on,  but  not  trod.  If  the  plants  are  large,  a  second  watering  is  some- 
times necessary;  but  in  ordinary-sized  plants  one  watering  is  quite  suf- 
ficient ;  and  after  remaining  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  earth  about  the  stem  and  over  the  roots 
should  be  trod  as  firm  as  possible,  and,  after  treading,  should  be  dressed 
with  a  rake. 

The  Situations  in  which  the  Plants  will  thrive. — With  regaid 
to  the  situation  in  which  each  shrub  should  be  planted  little  can  be 
said  here ;  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  this,  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  habitats  of  each  is  required;  this  knowledge  may  be  easUy 
obtained  by  referring  to  a  botanical  catalogue,  and  other  works  treat- 
ing on  the  subject.  Some  shrubs  love  a  dry  and  elevated  situation, 
and  will  not  thrive  if  crowded  with  others, — some  are  rather  tender, 
and  must  have  warm  and  sheltered  places, — others  are  very  hardy,  and 
will  thrive  planted  anywhere,— others,  again,  will  not  grow  freely 
unless  they  are  placed  in  low,  damp  ground, — and  others  do  not  flourish 
if  much  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  hind  of  Soil  best  suited  for  them, — ^With  respect  to  soil,  hardy 
shrubs  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  first,  shrubs  requiring 
common  soil,  and,  second,  those  shrubs  constituting  the  American 
garden.  A  rich  light  hazel  loam  undoubtedly  suits  the  g^reater  part 
of  the  first  class  of  plants,  although  many  of  the  stronger  growing 
kinds  will  make  fine  bushes  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  The  American 
plants,  as  Kalmias,  Rhododendrons,  Andromedas,  &c.  &c.,  make  the 
finest  plants  and  the  best  show  if  they  are  planted  in  a  soil  compooed 
for  the  most  part  of  sandy  peat ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a  very 
good  compost  may  be  made  for  them  of  light  hazelly  loam,  river  sand, 
and  vegetable  or  leaf  mould,  equal  parts,  or  a  little  peat  earth  mixed 
with  it.  After  having  taken  out  the  original  soil  from  the  proposed 
border  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  substitute  the  above  mixture  in 
its  place. 


kept  in  a  dry  but  not  too  hot  a  situation ;  being  thus  kept  in  the 
cliaff,  the  small  seeds  will  not  shrivel,  but  be  kept  plump.  The  roots 
must  be  dried  well  before  being  put  away,  or  will  be  liable  to  rot. 


Shrubs,  Boses,  &c. — Now  plant  as  early  as  possible ;  be  careful  to 
secure  them,  so  that  winds  do  not  loosen  the  roots. 

Herbaceous  border  plants  may  still  be  divided  and  replanted. 

Straw  or  reed  hurdles  ought  now  to  be  prepared  for  covering  frames^ 
4bc.,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Dutch  Bulbs. — Plant  immediately*  (See  articles  upon  in  former 
▼olumes.) 

.  Pansies. — In  order  to  preserve  plants  securely  through  winter,  some 
of  each  kind  should  be  potted  and  be  kept  in  a  cool  frame  during 
Winter.  If  there  be  not  such  convenience,  but  are  retained  in  beds, 
then  hoops  and  mats,  thrown  over  in  severe  weather,  must  be  used. 
If  stocky  for  next  year  is  required,  that  provision  should  now  be 
secured. * 

jx  TKS  ouunrBovsa*  A^e^ 

All  greenhouse  plants  should  have  a  free  supply  of  air  admitted, 
except  when  it  is  frosty.  The  plants  should  not  be  watered  in  the 
etening,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  damps  may  be 
dried  up  before  the  house  is  closed,  as  they  are,  during  the  night,  pre- 
judicial to  the  plants.  The  soil  in  the  pots  should  frequently  be  stirred 
at  the  sur^ice,  to  prevent  its  forming  a  mossy  or  very  compact  state. 
The  plants  must  not  be  watered  overhead.  Luculia  gratissima  is  the 
finest  ornament  for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  now  and  throi^h 
the  winter. 

The  plants  of  the  Cactus  that  have  been  kept  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer  may  be  brought  to  bloom  successively  by  taking  such  as 
are  desired  to  bloom  immediately  into  the  heat  of  a  forcing  pine-house. 
Other  plants,  to  bloom  afterwards,  should  be  k^  in  a  greenhouse, 
protected  from  the  frost.  Any  shoots  still  growing,  break  off  the  end 
to  check  it. 

Plants  of  the  Calceolaria  that  have  been  grown  in  the  (^n  borders 
during  the  summer  months,  and  now  taken  up  and  potted,  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  frame,  or  cool  part  of  the  greenhouse,  being  careful  not 
to  give  too  much  water ;  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist  will  only 
be  necessary.  Ofiseta  will  be  found  rooted^  take  them  off  and  pot 
them* 
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Dutch  bulbs,  &c.,  may  be  successfully  planted  this  month.  (See 
articles  on  best  mode  of  the  culture  of  each,  in  former  numbers  of  the 
Cabinet.)  Many  persons  who  take  a  delight  in  growing  some  showy 
Hyacinths  or  other  bulbous  plants,  for  adorning  a  room  or  window, 
&c.,  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  have  been  frequently  disappointed  by 
the  abortiveness  of  some  and  weakness  of  others.  This  principally 
arises  from  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  develop  itself  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  imbibes,  on  account  of  its  upper 
surface  being  acted  upon  too  immediately  by  the  atmosphere,  &o,; 
hence  arises  the  necessity  of  covering  the  bulb.  That  such  is  a  fact  la 
evidenced  by  the  admirable  and  certain  success  of  nearly  every  bulb, 
especially  Hyacinths,  that  is  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  old 
spent  bark.  This  or  some  similar  light  material  should  always  be 
used.  Even  bulbs  intended  to  bloom  in  glasses  we  prefer  starting  ia 
the  old  bark,  and  then  transferring  them  to  the  glasses  when  the  shoots 
are  about  two  inches  long.  Where  such  covering  is  not  adopted,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  have  the  pots  or  glasses  kept  in  a  dark  place  till  the 
shoots  are  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Plants  of  some  of  the  Chrysanthemums  that  are  grown  in  pots  and 
taken  into  the  greenhouse  will  be  found  to  have  pushed  a  number  of 
suckers.  If  the  ofl&ets  are  wanted  for  the  increase  of  the  kind,  it  ia 
advisable  to  pinch  off  the  tops,  so  as  to  prevent  their  exhausting  the 
plant,  to  the  weakening  of  the  flower.  If  the  flower-buds  are  thmned 
out  freely,  it  conduces  to  the  increased  size  of  those  lefl.  If  the  offsets 
are  not  wanted,  it  is  best  to  pull  up  the  suckers  entire.  Attention  will 
be  required  to  watering,  as  the  roots  absorb  much,  if  given ;  give 
manure  water  occasionally.  If  the  plant  is  allowed  to  wither,  it  checks 
the  flowers,  whether  in  bud  or  expanded.  So  much  do  we  admire  this 
handsome  genus  of  flowers,  that  we  are  fully  persuaded  their  beautiful 
blossoms,  exhibited  in  form  and  colour,  will  most  amply  repay  for  any 
labour  that  may  be  bestowed  on  the  plants. 

Shbubs,  &c.,  for  Winter  Bloom. — Such  as  are  to  bloom  early 
should  be  gradually  prepared,  potted  immediately,  if  required,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  introduce  such  as  are  desired  to  bloom  by 
Christmas-  into  the  house  or  pit.  The  kinds  whicJi  are  well  deserving' 
such  attention  are  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Azaleas,  Kalmiasi 
Persian  Lilacs,  Andromedas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  of  which  Anne  Boleyn 
is  the  best,  Rhododendrons,  Rhodora,  Deutzias,  Ribes,  Spirea  prunifolia, 
Mezereum,  Gardenias,  Cupheas,  Heliotropes  (the  new  blue  is  flne), 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Cactus,  Eranthemums,  Justicias,  Salvia,  Ges- 
nereas,  Corraeas,  Chinese  Primrose,  Aconites,  Mignonette,  Primroses, 
Cinerarias,  Stocks,  Persian  Iris,  Crocus,  Cyclamens,  Sweet  Violets, 
Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c. 

In  the  final  arrangement  of  the  stock  of  plants  in  winter  quarters, 
guard  against  crowding  it ;  drawn  stock  is  not  endured  in  these  days ; 
it  is  far  better  to  throw  a  portion  entirely  away  than  to  spoil  superior 
specimens.  Much  of  second-rate  character,  which  requires  another 
season's  growth,  may  be  preserved  in  good  dry  pits,  at  least  until  the 
middle  of  December,  when,  if  very  hard  weather  occurs,  they  may' 
have  a  chance  of  removal,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  other  structures, 
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until  the  end  of  January.  It  ought  ever  to  be  a  maxim  in  regular 
plant-houses  that  no  two  plants  touch ;  still  we  must  confess  that  many 
who  would  admit  the  propriety  of  the  principle  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  practice  otherwise,  through  want  of  fcufficient  accommodation. 

The  Camellias  which  had  been  forced  into  growth  in  February  and 
March  will  shortly  be  ready  to  open  their  buds.  Let  them  be  liberally 
supplied  with  clear  and  weak  liquid  manure.  We  use  soot-water  and 
guano  in  a  liquid  state,  the  latter  in  very  small  quantities.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  so  treated.  The  ap- 
plication of  liquid  manures  is  frequently  wrongly  conducted.  There 
is  no  such  wholesale  manuring  in  Nature  as  we  see  practised  in  an 
artificial  way.  Tlie  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  is  presented  in  very 
weak  doses,  but  in  a  continuous  way.  May  we  not  take  Nature  as  a 
model  ? 


ON  A  LOVE  OF  FLOWERS. 

BT  FLORA. 

The  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  among  the  first  objects 
tliat  forcibly  attract  the  attention  of  young  children,  becoming  to  them 
the  source  of  gratifications  which  are  among  the  purest  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable,  and  of  which  even  the  indistinct  recollection  imparts 
often  a  fleeting  pleasure  to  the  most  cheerless  moments  of  after-life. 

Who  does  not  look  back  with  feelings  which  he  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe  to  the  delightful  rambles  which  his  native  fields  and 
meadows  afforded  to  his  earliest  years  ?  Who  does  not  remember,  or 
at  least  fancy  that  he  remembers,  the  eager  activity  with  which  he  was 
used  to  strip  Nature's  carpet  of  its  embroidery,  nor  ceased  to  cull  the 
scattered  blossoms  till  his  infant  hands  were  incapable  of  retaining  the 
accumulated  heap?  Who,  on  even  seeing  the  first  violet  of  returning 
spring,  much  more  on  inhaling  its  sweetness,  or  in  catching  the  breeze 
that  has  passed  over  the  blossom  of  the  bean  or  of  the  woodbine,  does 
not  again  enjoy  the  very  delights  of  his  early  childhood  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  pleasure  of  such  recollections  is,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature ;  but  the  pleasure  of  the 
original  enjoyment  appears  to  be  principally  of  a  physical  character, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  produce  at  the  moment  a  highly  beneficial, 
though  merely  physical  effect ;  for  while  the  eye  of  the  child  is  at- 
tracted by  the  unexpected  forms  and  colours  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
presented  to  his  view,  and  his  mind  is  instigated  to  gratify  the  eager 
desire  of  possessing  them,  he  necessarily  subjects  his  limbs  to  that 
degree  of  exercise  and  &tigue  which  contributes  to  the  general  health 
of  his  body.  Nor  let  such  pleasures  be  undervalued  in  their  conse- 
quence ;  they  give  that  moderate  stimulus  to  the  whole  system  whi(^a 
even  the  early  age  of  infancy  requires;  and  by  shutting  out  the  list- 
lessness  that  would  arise  from  inactivity,  they  become  oentually  the 
source  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 


ANEMONE  JAPONICA— Japan  Anemone. 


THIS  new  species  of  the  beautiful  tribe  of  Anemone  is  a  valuable 
one,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Horticultural  Society  for  its  in- 
troduction, along  with  many  other  handsome  flowers,  to  this  country, 
their  collector  in  China  having  forwarded  it  from  Shanghee,  the 
Japanese  part  of  China.  Dr.  Siebold  states  it  inhabits  damp  woods  on 
the  edges  of  rivulets,  on  a  mountain  called  Kifune,  near  the  city  of 
Mako,  in  Japan.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  grows  freely,  and  blooms 
profusely  when  properly  cultivated.  It  flourishes  in  the  open  border 
during  the  summer ;  the  flower  stems  rise  from  half  a  yard  to  two  feet 
high,  and  when  grown  in  masses  is  handsome  in  such  situations.  We 
find  it  to  be  more  valuable  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse,  especially 
so  as  an  autumn  and  winter-blooming  plant ;  it  then  forms  an  object  of 
much  beauty,  and  is  very  showy.  It  may  be  procured  at  a  cheap  price, 
and,  being  very  easy  of  culture,  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection. 


NOtES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
Aquileoia  leptocebas — Slemdeb-uorned  Columbine. 

Hanunculacett,    Pdyandria  TVigynia, 

"  A  dwarf  herbaceous  plant,  not  growing  more  than  nine  inches  high, 
with  slender  purplish  green  stems,  thinly  coated  with  scattered  hairs. 
The  leaflets  of  the  triternate  leaves  are  wedge-shaped,  rounded,  with 
about  three  lobes  at  the  end.  Each  stem  bears  one  or  two  flowers,  on 
slender  pedicels  rather  more  than  two  inches  long.  The.  flowers  are  a 
pale  bright  violet,  with  the  tips  of  the  sepals  greenish,  and  of  the  short 
petals  a  clear  bright  straw  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  beyond  the 
lake  Baical,  according  to  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Meyer.  It  is  found  to 
be  a  hardy  perennial,  growing  best  in  a  mixture  of  light  sandy  loam 
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and  a  little  leaf  mould.  It  is  increased  [freely  by  seed  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe.  It  must  be  considered  a  neat  and  very  pretty  plant/  well 
suited  for  rockwork.'' — Jour.  Hort,  Soc,    (Figured  in  Bot.  Reg,y  64.) 

Bletia  Gebina-^afanesb  Bletia. 
Orchidacea,    Gynandria  Motiandria, 
A  delicate  looking  terrestrial  Orchid,  bearing  a  near  connexion  to 
hyacinthma ;  it  is  thus  described  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Journal : — "  leaves  broad,  plaited,  rising  up  the  stem,  from  six  to 
eip;ht  inches  long,  or  more,  and  two  inches  wide,  the  uppermost  acu- 
mmate,  the  lowest  obtuse.    The  flowers  are  about  as  large  as  Bletia 
hycudnthina,  from  six  to  eight  in  a  spike,  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  nearly  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  blush.    The  lip  is  a  pale 
delicate  violet,  obtusely  three-lobed,  with  seven  plates  upon  its  surface, 
of  which  two  at  the  side  are  confined  to  fiie  middle  lobe,  and  the  five 
others  are  extended  to  the  base,  which  is  a  little  stained  with  yellow." 
We  saw  it  in  bloom  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'  nursery.  Hackney,  in  the 
spring,  and  were  informed  the  plant  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  grown 
in  the  cold  frame  or  greenhouse. 

Browallia  Jameson  I — Jameson's  Bbowallia. 
Scrophulanac$a, 

This  very  distinct  and  handsome  shrubby  plant  was  produced  in 
bloom  last  summer  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  grows  from  two  to  four  feet  and  upwards 
in  height,  and  is  clothed  with  soH;  pubescence.  It  is  furnished  with 
small  rough  ovate  shining  leaves,  and  sub-corymbose  cymes  of  some- 
what crowded  deep  yellow  and  orange-coloured  blossoms,  which  have 
a  long  slender  tube,  and  a  roundish,  somewhat  crimped,  expanding 
limb  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  The  species  is  a  native  of  New 
Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
about  184G. 

CrOWEA  liATIFOLIA  BrOAD-LEAVED  CrOWEA. 

itutacect,  Decandria  Monogynia. 
*  This  delightful  greenhouse  shrub  was  introduced  to  this  country 
from  New  Holland  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  much  neglected.  It  grows  more  robust,  and  forms  a  finer  object 
than  even  the  well  known  C,  saligna,  and  like  it  blooms  freely  nearly 
all  the  year.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  across,  and  of  a  pretty 
rosy  pink  colour.  It  may  be  had  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,) 

Dendrobium  cretaceum — Chalk-white  Dendrobe. 
Orchidacecp.  Gynandria  Monandria, 
From  tlieir  collectors  of  Moulmein  plants,  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and 
Son,  of  Exeter,  received  this  distinct  species,  which  bloomed  in  their 
nursery  in  July  last.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance  when  in 
flower,  by  the  dead  chalky-whiteness  of  its  blossoms.  It  appears  also 
to  possess  a  particular  distinction  in  producing  its  flowers  solitary,  and 
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not  in  pairs  or  threes.  The  flowers  are  two  inches  across,  the  lip  is 
neatly  pencilled  with  crimson,  and  densely  covered  all  over  with  a 
short  white  fur.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Reg,,  62.) 

DiPLADENIA  NOBILIS — NOBLE  DiPLADENE. 
Apoctftiacea.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
This  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  species  already  in  our  gardens,  of 
this  fine  tribe  of  climbing  stove  plants.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  was  received  from  a  Belgian  nursery  by  Mr.  Glen- 
denning,  of  Chiswick,  in  whose  establishment  it  has  recently  bloomed. 
The  plant  possesses  a  large  woody  dark-coloured  tuber,  from  which  the 
shoots  proceed ;  and  after  having  attained  a  length  of  three  or  four 
feet,  produce  flowers  in  terminal  one-sided  racemes  of  six  or  more 
blooms,  which  are  a  beautiful  white,  slightly  tinged  at  the  edges  with 
pink.  The  throat  is  a  deep  carmine  colour,  gradually  shaded  off*  down 
the  centre  of  eacfti  lobe.  The  base  of  the  tube  is  a  bright  wax  yellow 
colour.  Each  flower  is  two  inches  long,  and  spreads  out  to  about  two 
inches  in  diameter.  The  foliage  is  of  a  bright  glossy  green,  with 
numerous  prominent  curved  veins.  Another  kind  is  named  by 
M.  Morreu,  in  the  Annales  de  la  Society  de  Gand,"  with  flowers 
entirely  crimson,  larger  and  more  expanded,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla 
more  acuminate,  a  wider  oriflce,  and  the  base  of  the  tube  still  more 
contracted.  Both  kinds  are  very  distinct,  and  highly  deserve  to  be 
grown. 

Ebia  Convallarioides — Large  Close-headed  Woolwort. 
OrchicUicea*    Gymndria  Monandria* 

This  variety  is  distinguished  from  the  original  kind  by  its  larger 
size,  and  by  the  flowers  being  much  more  globose  and  nearly  closed ; 
it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  improvement.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  pure  ivory  white,  and  are  produced  in  oblong  heads  of  about  two 
inches  in  length,    (Figured  in  Bot  Meg,,  63.) 

Eucalyptus  Macrocarpa — Large-fruited  Gum  Tree. 
3fyrtace(E,  Icosandria  Monogynia, 
Found  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  Swan  River  colony,  where  it  forms 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  large  forest,  surrounding  an  immense  open 
sandy  desert  called  Guangun.  Plants  were  raised  from  seeds  in  1 842, 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  having  reached  near  six  feet  high 
during  the  past  summer,  they  produced  bloom.  The  flowers  are  about 
two  inches  across,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which,  as  the  entii'e 
genus  is  apetalous,  belongs  to  the  stamens  alone.  The  plant  has  a 
remarkable  appearance  by  tl?e  light  colour  of  its  foliage,  which  is 
entirely  covered  everywhere  by  a  glaucous  white  powder.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag,,  4333.) 

HOLLBOLLIA  ACUMINATA — TaPER-LEAVED  HoLLBOLLIA. 

Lardizahcdacea, 

This  is  an  evergreen  twining  plant,  with  the  habit  of  H.  latifolia, 
from  which  it  differs  in  having  very  taper-pointed,  not  blunt,  leaflets^ 
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and  racemes  whose  stalks  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  its  purplish  flowers  not  half  so  large  as  in  H.  latifolia,  but,  like 
that  plant,  deliciously  fragrant,  resembling  the  perfume  of  the  orange. 
It  is  a  neat  g^reenhouse  plant,  raised  from  Nepal  seeds,  presented  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  about  1845  (?). 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  the  spring.  (Figured  in  Journ,  Hort. 
Soc,y  2,  313.) 

Iris  aurea— Golden  Iris. 
Jridacea,    Triandria  Mtmogynia, 
Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborne,  of  the  Fulham  nurseries,  raised  this 
showy  hardy  perennial  from  Indian  seeds  given  to  them  by  Dr.  Eoyle. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  of  the  size  of  I.  ochroleuca ; 
it  much  resembles  that  kind  too  in  habit.  (Figured  in  Bot,  Beg,,  59.) 

Nayabettia  squarrosa — Squaerose  Nayarettia. 
PolemottiacecB, 

A  rather  pretty  hardy  annual  plant,  flowering  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, and  having  considerable  general  resemblance  to  Triptilion 
spinosum,  but  the  flowers  are  less  intensely  coloured.  The  plant  is 
covered  with  hairs,  which  secrete  a  viscid  matter,  and  emit  a  most  un- 
pleasant foxy  odour.  The  habit  is  erect  branching ;  the  leaves  cut  up 
into  many  sharp  spiny  segments  ;  the  flowers  blue,  in  close  spiny  heads 
among  the  bracts  and  calyx  lobes.  It  is  a  native  of  New  California, 
and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  who  sent  seeds  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1847.  It  is  ako  called  G.  squarrosa,  Hoitzia  squar- 
rosa,  -^gochloa  pungens,  Gilia  pungens.  (Figured  in  Journ,  Hort, 
Soc.,  2,  316.) 

Rhododendron  Javanicum — Javanese  Euododendron. 
Ericacea,  Decandria  Mouogynia, 
This  is  a  very  splendid  plant,  having  a  strong  robust  habit,  with 
somewhat  broad  leaves,  of  a  bright  glossy  green,  and  producing  large 
heads  of  finely  formed  flowers  of  a  showy  orange-yellow  colour,  marked 
with  several  red  spots.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  who 
received  it,  with  another  and  deeper  coloured  variety,  from  Mr.  Ix)bb, 
their  collector.  It  inhabits  high  mountains  in  Java,  and  was  found  by 
Dr.  Horsefield,  at  an  elevatidh  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  may  therefore  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  and  where,  no  doubt,  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  ornamental  objects  ever  introduced. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4336.) 

Tritonia  aurea — Golden  Tritonia. 
IridacetB,    Triandria  Monogynxa, 

Introduced  from  Caflraria  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  of  York,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  genus.  The  stem  rises  about  two 
feet  high,  and  is  crowned  with  a  large  panicle  of  bright  orange-coloured 
Ixia-like  flowers,  each  of  which  is  two  and  a  half  inches  or  more  across. 
Being  easy  of  cultivation,  a  profuse  and  long  bloomer,  it  will  be  a  great 
acquisitioo  to  the  flower  garden^  and  it  is  highly  deserving  of  basing 
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generally  grown.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's 
rooms  in  September  last. 

TbOP-SOLCM  UMBELLATUlil — UMBELLATE  InDIAN  CrESS. 
Trop{Bol<icea,  Octandria  Monogynia. 
A  remarkably  distinct  and  handsome  species,  having  its  flowers  dis- 
posed in  umbels  of  five  or  six  or  more  in  each.  It  was  originally 
discovered  by  Professor  Jameson,  of  Quito,  growing  on  the  Pilzhum 
mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Messrs.  Veitch  received  it  from  their  collector,  and  flowered  it  during 
the  last  summer  in  their  nursery.  It  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  hardy  of  the  genus;  and  being  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  it  is 
certain  to  become  highly  appreciated.  The  flowers  are  each  rather 
more  tlian  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour,  tipped  with 
yellow  and  green.  TJie  foliage,  borne  on  long  flexuose  footstalks,  is 
of  a  bright  light  g^reen,  about  three  inches  across,  and  deeply  five-lobed. 
It  is  a  very  novel  and  beautiful  acquisition.  (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.y 
4337.) 


THE  ROSE. 

From  the  first  day  of  November  to  the  middle  of  December  is  the  best 
period  in  which  to  plant  the  Rose — the  earlier  the  better.  Each  season 
we  are  favoured  with  valuable  additions  to  this  lovely  tribe  of  flowers, 
and  in  the  lists  sent  us  this  autumn  we  notice  many  such  described. 
We  took  notes  of  most,  from  our  own  stock  as  well  as  those  of  others, 
a  list  of  which  we  insert. 

The  catalogues  of  Messrs.  Kivers,  Francis,  Paul,  and  Lane,  contain 
valuable  collections,  and  useful  notes  on  the  cultivation  of  various 
sections. 

In  Mr.  Rivers'  we  observe  the  following  judicious  particulars,  which 
we  extract. 

Standard  Climbing  Roses  are  the  most  beautiful  objects  the  Rose- 
garden  can  show ;  they  form,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  seasons^ 
large  umbrageous  heads,  drooping  in  the  blooming  season  with  abun- 
dance; they  should  never  be  pruned,  but  left  entirely  to  Nature. 
Owing  to  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth,  they  seem  to  take  off  all  the 
sap  the  stem  of  the  Dog-rose  can  furnish,  consequently,  rarely  is  a 
sucker,  those  pests  to  the  Rosarium,  seen.  The  stems  of  some  Standard 
Crimson  Boursaults,  four  years  old,  now  growing  here,  are  eight  inches 
in  girth,  and  their  heads  spread  over  a  space  of  ten  feet  in  diameter; 
they  continue  to  flower  all  the  summer,  owing,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  to  the  vigour  they  derive  from  the  stock,  for  on  their  own  roots 
they  seldom  bloom  but  once  in  the  season. 

ft  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  give  the  results  of  some  experiments 
made  these  three  last  seasons  with  Roses.  I  have  found  night-soil, 
mixed  with  the  drainings  of  the  dunghill,  or  even  with  common  ditch 
or  pond  water,  so  as  to  make  a  thick  liquid,  the  best  possible  manure 
for  Roses,  poured  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  twice  in  winter,  from  one 
to  two  gallons  to  each  tree.   December  and  January  are  the^  best 
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months.  The  soil  need  not  be  stirred  till  spring,  and  then  merely 
loosened  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  the  prongs  of  a  fork ;  for  poor 
soils,  and  on  lawns,  previously  removing  the  turf,  this  will  be  found 
most  efficacious.  For  protecting  the  Bourbon,  Chinese,  Tea-scented, 
and  other  Roses,  on  their  own  roots,  nothing  can  be  better  than  moss 
procured  from  shady  banks  or  woods.  It  should  be  placed  round  each 
plant,  one  or  two  inches  from  the  stem  and  branches,  not  closer,  about 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  thick.  This  prevents  the  ground  from  being 
frozen ;  and,  although  the  tops  of  the  shoots  may  be  killed,  they  grow 
vigorously  from  the  root  on  the  return  of  mild  weather.  This  cover- 
ing may  be  applied  early  in  December,  and  remain  around  the  plants 
till  the  end  of  March,  or  even  later,  if  a  cold  backward  spring. 

"  All  the  Tea-scented  and  other  Hoses  on  short  stems,  for  potting, 
should  have  their  roots  closely  pnmed.  If  potted  before  the  close  of 
November,  they  will  bear  gentle  forcing  the  first  season ;  after  potting, 
they  should  be  placed  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  the  pots  plunged  two  inches 
above  their  rims  in  sawdust  or  old  tan  ;  they  should  remain  there  till 
the  beginning  of  January  ;  if  the  frost  is  very  severe,  their  heads  may 
be  protected  with  hay  or  litter.  When  removed  to  the  forcing-house, 
their  heads  should  be  cut  in  to  within  three  or  four  buds.  Placing  the 
plants  in  bottom-heat  makes  them  put  forth  young  roots,  so  that  they 
will  bear  gentle  forcing  nearly  as  well  as  if  established  one  year  in 
pots.  For  gentle  forcing,  the  house  should  have  fire-heat  during  the 
day  only,  unless  frosty,  and  in  February  and  March  a  free  admission  of 
air;  in  sunny  weather,  syringe  the  plants  in  the  morning  at  nine 
o'clock. 

"  As  Hoses  are  now  annually  exported  to  a  large  extent,  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  mention  the  most  eligible  modes  of  packing,  the  result  of 
considerable  experience.  For  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  all  dis- 
tant warm  climates,  the  only  safe  method  is  to  plant  them  in  a  Ward's 
case,  in  a  small  quantity  of  mould,  with  moss  carefully  fastened  to  its 
surface,  so  as  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  For  North  America  and  all 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  may  be  sent  with  perfect  safety 
from  November  till  February,  the  root  of  each  plant  closely  envejoped 
in  dry  moss,  and  packed  in  a  strong  close  case.  Roses  from  pots  siiould 
be  taken  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  ball  of  earth  closely  packed  in  dry 
moss.  The  early  autumnal  months  are  the  most  favourable  for  export- 
ing all  descriptions  of  Hoses  grown  in  pots." 

Speaking  of  China  Hoses,  Mr.  Rivers  gives  the  following  excellent 
advice : — "  For  beds  for  the  flower  garden,  on  their  own  roots,  these 
Roses  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  preference  to  many  annuals,  they  are 
so  constantly  in  flower  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  give  so 
little  trouble.  China  Hoses  form  beautiful  low  standards  for  a  group  ; 
to  insure  their  succeeding  perfectly,  these  should  be  taken  up  about  the 
end  of  November,  And  placed  against  a  north  wall,  their  roots  placed 
in  the  ground  with  their  heads  resting  against  the  wall,  over  which  a 
mat  should  be  nailed  in  severe  weather.  They  may  be  planted  out 
towards  the  end  of  March,  and  they  will  bloom  in  great  perfection 
during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  same  treatment  is  recommended 
for  Standard,  Tea-scented,  and  other  tender  Hoses." 
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Mr.  Francis'  catalogue  contains  the  following  observations : — 
In  cultivating  Roses,  nothing  delights  in  rich  soil  more  than  this 
handsome  flower.  They  should  always  be  planted  in  a  composition  of 
stiff  loam,  rotten  dung,  or  leaf-mould.  Where  Roses  have  grown 
strong  after  three  or  four  years'  standing,  they  may  be  taken  up,  the 
ground  well  renewed,  the  roots  pruned,  as  well  as  their  shoots  very 
much  thinned,  and  then  planted  in  the  same  situation ;  they  will  then 
produce  as  fine  blooms  as  when  first  transplanted  from  the  nursery. 
This  should  always  be  done  in  the  early  part  of  November.  Roses 
bloom  well  the  first  year  aAer  being  transplanted,  if  carefully  attended 
to.  They  should,  when  transplanted,  have  a  strong  stake  attached  to 
each  standard,  to  preserve  them  from  the  wind  moving  them,  and  then 
well  mulched  round.  If  dry  weather  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer, 
they  should  be  occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure. 

In  pruning  Roses,  much  requires  to  be  observed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Teas  and  Chinas,  December  and  January  are  considered  the 
best  months  for  pruning ;  many  sorts,  such  as  the  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid 
Bourbon,  with  some  of  the  strongest  growing  Noisettes  and  Bourbons, 
require  very  little  pruning;  about  every  third  year  they  should  be 
pruned  in  close,  so  as  to  make  them  produce  new  woodland  to  prevent 
the  plants  getting  too  old  and  ugly  in  appearance*  The  Persian 
Yellow  requires  merely  to  have  just  the  top  of  the  shoots  taken  off,  it 
being  found  to  flower  only  on  the  last  year's  wood.  Another  excellent 
plan  for  Standard  Hybrid  Chinas,  many  of  the  Pillar  Roses,  and 
Standard  Climbers,  is  to  prune  them  in  pretty  close  just  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  They  will  then  produce  new  shoots  the  same 
summer,  and  flower  abundantly  the  next  season.  February  and  March 
are  considered  the  best  months  for  pruning  Teas  and  Chinas. 

In  protecting  Roses,  the  past  severe  winter  has  fully  proved  the 
necessity  for  protecting  all  the  Tea  kinds,  with  many  of  the  Chinas^ 
such  as  Sulphurea  superba,  Infidelites  de  Lisette,  Alexina,  &c.  Very 
few  young  plants  have  survived,  except  whero  protected.  Dry  litter 
or  short  dung  should  be  laid  round  the  plant,  while  branches  of  fir  or 
fern  should  be  stuck  round,  to  break  the  severity  of  the  frost," 


ROSA  HARRISONII. 

A  MAONiFicERT  plant  of  the  Rosa  Harrisonii  has  brought  to  perfection 
at  Coleshill  House,  Berks,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  upwards  of 
350  blooms.  Mr.  Cowie,  the  gardener,  states,  that,  along  with  other 
Roses,  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  and  to  all  appearance 
the  blooms  were  more  perfect  than  when  produced  out  of  doors.  The 
plant  in  question  is  a  standard,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  forms 
a  fine  conservatory  ornament  at  this  season.  It  has  been  treated  strictly 
in  conformity  to  its  habits ;  ailer  it  has  done  flowering,  it  is  partiidlr 
cut  back  and  planted  out  of  doors  in  rich  soil,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
liquid  manure  during  the  growing  season ;  if  required,  it  is  again  taken 
up  in  autumn  for  forcing,  or  allowed  to  bloom  out  of  doois. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 

Wk  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  a  considerable  number  of  nur-^ 
serymen  and  amateur  Dahlia  growers,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Glenny, 
are  forming  in  London,  upon  a  large  scale,  a  Society  bearing  the 
above  title.  The  meeting  for  the  arrangements  of  the  schedule  of 
prizes  will  take  place  in  January,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  horticulturists  of  Great  Britain.  About  fifly  members  are  alr^y 
enrolled,  the  trade  members  subscribing  five  guineas  annually,  and  the 
amateur  members  half  a  guinea.  Several  persons  of  distinction  have 
become  patrons,  and  it  is  certain  that,  the  object  being  single  and 
popular,  the  greatest  harmony  will  prevail.  A  proof  of  this  has  fully 
appeared  in  the  Dahlia  exhibitions  which  we  have  visited  the  past 
season,  where  the  greatest  cordiality  and  delightful  interest  prevailed. 

In  ^recent  copies  of  the  JEdinlmrgh  Weekly  Journal,  we  observe 
some  articles  from  Mr.  Glenny,  who  conducts  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment of  that  newspaper,  relative  to  the  necessity  of  forming  such  a 
Society,  and  its  advantages  to  the  floral  public.  Adverting  to  the  late 
dissolution  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists,  it  is  stated : — 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists  com- 
prised the  flower  of  the  nursery  business  and  the  best  of  the  amateur 
cultivators ;  but  twelve  or  fifleen  leading  men,  who  were,  in  1832,  the 
ornament  of  the  science,  have  departed  this  life,  and  broken  so  many 
links  of  a  chain  that  could  not  be  repaired.  The  Society  encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  florists'  flowers,  not  of  one  kind,  but  of  all  kinds. 
When  there  were  as  many  Pink,  Pansey,  and  Tulip  growers  as  there 
were  of  Dahlia  cultivators — when  the  Eose,  Geranium,  and  Ranunculus 
had  their  share  of  admirers — when  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  were 
supported  with  as  much  zeal  as  any  other  subject,  then  there  was  no 
difficulty,  because  there  was  no  jealousy ;  but  of  late  years  the  Dahlia 
growers  have  so  far  preponderated  that  they  were  naturally  sore  at  the 
expenditure  among  Panseys,  Pinks,  and  Tulips,  of  funds  that  they  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  more  popular  flowers,  and,  seeing  this,  there 
was  but  one  way  to  meet  the  exigency  and  save  the  science  from 
degradation.  The  constitution  of  a  society  that  was  all  it  ought  to  be 
when  floriculture  was  in  the  shade,  ceased  to  be  so  M  hen  it  hi^  set  the 
example  to  hundreds  of  other  societies  that  sprung  up  all  around  it. 
Each  flower  now  has  its  enthusiasts  and  its  societies.  No  mixed  objects 
can  be  entertained  where  the  flowers  find  their  own  funds.  The  horti- 
cultural and  botanical  associations  take  no  entrances,  ask  for  no  sacri- 
fices, and  as  they  invite  people  to  compete  for  prizes,  without  charging 
them  any  entrance  fee,  there  will  always  be  plenty  to  show  (as  people 
would  take  lottery  tickets  as  a  gift),  and  wait  with  patience  for  the 
award  of  the  judges  (as  the  ticket  holders  would  for  the  drawing  of  the 
blanks  and  prizes).  The  awards  only  stand  for  so  much  luck,  good  or 
ill,  as  the  case  may  be.  Nobody  feels  it  any  discredit  to  lose,  or 
honour  to  win ;  but  as  a  matter  of  profit,  without  the  chance  of  a  loss^ 
the  thing  might  go  on  for  years,  without  any  disparagement. 

"  When,  however,  a  society  is  looked  up  to  as  an  authority — when, 
in  a  general  way,  it  is  an  honour  to  be  a  winner,  and  a  slur  to  be  hr 
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behind,  there  is  abundant  room' for  the  exercise  of  that  jealousy  which 
any  supposed  wrong  creates,  and  nothing  is  considered  a  greater  wrong 
%^  the  enthusiastic  growers  of  one  flower  than  to  devote  the  funds  of  a 
society  to  another.  The  Metropolitan  Society  had  arrived  at  this  state 
two  years  ago.  The  Dahlia-growing  members  increased,  the  lovers 
of  other  flowers  decreased,  and  the  former  felt  annoyed  when  their 
subscriptions,  or  any  part  of  them,  were  devoted  to  prizes  for  such 
other  flowers.  Besides,  there  was  a  supposition  abroad  that  a  society 
like  that  would,  if  in  bad  hands,  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  unfair 
trader.  It  would  have  been  made  instrumental  in  forcing  on  the  public 
bad  things  as  good  ones.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Metropolitan 
Society  looked  up  to  by  everybody  as  a  fine  test  for  novelties,  and 
respected  its  objects  and  its  character,  were  anxious  to  see  the  last  of 
it,  instead  of  its  becoming  in  other  hands  the  means  of  defrauding  the 
public.  It  was  right  tliat  the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  respectable 
members  of  the  committee  who  meant  to  retire,  should  see  the  formal 
dissolution  of  the  Society  before  they  deserted  their  posts ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  out  of  the  good  materials  will  be  formed  several 
societies  for  the  encouragement  of  so  many  diflerent  flowers ;  and  as 
all  the  jealousy  and  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  will  be  avoided,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  there  will  be  more  members  to  each  than  there  ever 
was  to  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan  Society  as  it  stood.  The  recent 
formation  of  the  Royal  Metropolitan  Dahlia  Society  was  the  work  of 
scarcely  an  hour,  and  already  there  is  more  subscribed  than  there  used 
to  b^  for  the  whole  of  the  flowers.  The  meetings  will  not  be  so  fre« 
quent ;  the  rules  will  be  well  defined ;  the  proceedings  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  those  who  supply  the  means  of  being  liberal,  and  we 
do  not  fear  the  result ;  the  entrance  fees  of  showers  will  be  less  than 
heretofore ;  but  there  will  be  one  class  interesting  to  the  smallest  cul- 
tivators, even  those  who  only  grow  a  dozen  plants.  A  class  for  the 
best  six  new  flowers,  let  out  by  subscribers  only,  will  be  thrown 
entirely  open,  at  a  nominal  entrance  of  one  shilling,  to  all  members 
and  non-members  who  enter  for  that  class  before  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September.  This  class  will  have  certainly  not  less  than  two  prizes, 
but  the  plan  of  giving  two-thirds  of  the  stands  prizes  will  be  adhered 
to,  however  many  tliere  be.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  open  to  the  whole 
country,  even  to  people  who  have  only  a  sod  of  ground,  and  can  barely 
grow  a  dozen  of  the  new  flowers.  The  prizes  in  this  class  will  be  50s,y 
45s,,  40s.,  S5s.j  SOs.,  25s.,  20s.,  I5s.,  lOs.,  5s.,  and  the  rest,  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  class,  2s.  6d.  each.  The  establishment  of  this  class,  of 
which  we  have  well  considered  the  effect,  will  induce  hundreds  of 
young  beginners  to  commence  with  the  new  flowers  instead  of  old  ones ; 
and  if  they  who  have  new  flowers  to  let  out  act  wisely,  they  will  add 
their  names  to  the  list  of  five-guinea  subscribers.  The  amateurs  will 
find  that,  by  confining  the  subscriptions  to  this  one  flower,  the  en- 
trances will  be  lower  than  usual.  The  entrance,  however,  of  non- 
members  will  be  in  all  cases  three  times  as  much  in  each  class,  so  that 
it  b  as  well  that  those  who  usually  exhibit  enrol  their  names  at  once, 
or  at  least  signify  their  intention  so  to  do.  The  list  of  all  the  new 
flowers  let  out  by  the  subscribers  will  be  constantly  kept  before  the 
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amateur,  that  he  maj  see  how  many  varieties  are  eligible  to  be  shown 
in  this  class.  This  alone  should  induce  any  person  interested  in  a  new 
flower  to  enter  his  name  as  a  member,  and  thus  reap  the  advantage 
of  publicity  in  the  prospectuses  of  the  Society.  Thus  has  arisen, 
phcenix-like,  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  Society,  an  institution  that  will 
do  more  for  the  Dahlia  than  the  rest  of  the  societies  put  together,  and, 
more  particularly,  if  the  liberality  of  those  in  the  trade  who  rarely 
come  forward  enable  the  Society  to  increase  the  encouragement  by  ap* 
propriately  liberal  prizes." 


FLORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

HOBTlCniiTURAL  SOCIETY. 

October  5. — Among  subjects  of  exhibition  was  a  fine  collection  of 
Orchids  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  comprising, 
among  other  things,  Cattleya  bicolor,  a  scarce  species,  with  deep  violet 
lip  and  tawny-green  petals ;  0.  granulosa ;  Angrsecum  pertusum, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  the  latter  particularly  well  coloured ;  and,  by 
way  of  contrast,  two  specimens  of  Cymbidium  giganteum,  one  flowered 
in  a  hothouse,  the  other  in  a  cool  well-aired  greenhouse.  The  latter 
was  richly  coloured,  while  the  former  was  comparatively  colourless,  a 
fact  which  conclusively  proves  the  beneficial  effects  arising  from  cool 
and  airy  treatment,  more  especially  when  the  plants  are  coming  into 
blossom.  From  the  same  collection  were  also  two  fine  plants  of 
Platycerium  grande,  a  noble-looking  Fern,  and  one  of  the  very  easiest 
to  cultivate ;  and  a  small  plant  of  Anopterus  gland ulosus,  a  new  ever- 
green greenhouse  plant,  from  New  Holland.  A  Knightian  medal  was 
awarded  for  these,  and  a  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Catleugh, 
of  Chelsea,  for  magnificent  plants  of  Aphelandra  cristata,  and  the 
larger  variety  of  Justicia  camea,  than  which  it  would  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  better  examples  of  good  cultivation.  The  Aphelandra 
was  dwarf  and  bushy,  each  branch  surmounted  with  brilliant  comb- 
like flowers ;  the  Justicia  was  about  three  feet  in  height  and  four  feet 
through,  bushy  to  the  very  pot,  and  loaded  with  blossoms.  Along 
with  these  was  also  a  Heliotropium,  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the  name 
of  Voltairianum,  a  fine  deep  purple  variety,  raised  on  the  Continent, 
and  much  handsomer  than  the  common  Heliotrope.  A  certificate  was 
awarded  it.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  Chinese  Renanthera  coccinea  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  "Woodham  Death,  Nettleswell,  Harlow;  it 
was  stated  that  this  was  the  third  time  the  same  plant  had  bloomed 
within  these  twenty-three  months ;  it  had  been  kept  in  a  cool  house, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  it.  Of 
novelties,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  contributed  a  new  Vanda, 
which  had  been  sent  bv  Mr.  T.  Lobb  ftom  Java,  under  the  false  name 
of  insignis ;  it  approaches  V.  Roxburghii  in  appearance,  but  is  distinct 
from  that  as  well  as  from  all  others  at  present  in  cultivation.  A 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  it.  The  same  nurseryman  also  received 
a  certificate  for  a  plant  sent  from  Peru  by  Mr.  "W.  Lobb  as  a  Nolana, 
but  which  i^peared  to  be  a  Petunia,  or  a  plant  nearly  allied  to 
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Petunia.  The  flowers  are  delicate  pink,  becoming  deeper  in  the 
centre ;  the  foliage  larger  and  very  different  from  that  of  the  Petunia, 
and  also  quite  free  from  smell.  From  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the 
Chiswick  Nursery,  was  a  new  tuberous-rooted  Dipladenia  called 
nobilis,  with  delicate  pink  flowers,  which  assume  a  deeper  iiue  in  the 
throat ;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  handsome  as  D.  crassinoda,  it  is  never- 
theless a  very  beautiful  species,  very  diff*ereut  from  any  at  present  in 
cultivation.  A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  it.  Messrs.  Jackson,  of 
Kingston,  contributed  a  little  lilac-flowered  Primula  from  Nepal,  and 
some  Achimenes,  which  were,  however,  much  injured  by  travelling. 
Mr.  Craggs,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Acland,  Bart.,  M.P.,  sent  from  Kil- 
lerton,  Devonshire,  a  flne  specimen  of  Miltonia  Clowesii,  whicii  was, 
however,  unfortunately,  a  little  past  its  best.  A  Banksian  medal  was 
awarded  it. 

Of  Florists'  Flowers,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  of  Cheshunt, 
exhibited  boxes  of  autumnal  Roses,  of  which  the  following  are  a  few 
of  the  best: — Perpetual,  La  Reine,  Baronne  Prevost,  Prince  de 
Oalles,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Due  d'Aumale.  Noisette,  Ophirie. 
Tea,  iSafranot,  Corate  de  Paris,  Adam,  Mirabile,  Pactolui,  Goubault, 
and  Niphetos.  Bourbon,  Souchet,  Dupetit  Thouars,  George  Cuvier, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  Marianne. 


METROPOLtTAN  SOCIETY  OP  FLORISTS. 

The  Grand  Dahlia  Show  of  the  above  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  28th  of  September,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand, 
when  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

To  Amateurs  for  the  best  stand  of  ttvelve  Varieties, — 1st  prize,  to 
Mr.  Howard,  Bumham,  for — Marquis  of  Worcester,  Competitor,  Miss 
Sarah,  Essex  Triumph,  Nonpareil,  Delicata,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 
Yellow  Standard,  Louis  Philippe,  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Queen 
of  Roses,  and  Miss  Vyse ;  2nd  prize,  to  Mr.  Ford,  Maidenhead,  for — • 
Metropolitan,  Essex  Triumph,  Andromeda,  Springfield  Rival,  Bees- 
wing, Princess  Radziville,  Lady  Leicester,  Miss  Vyse,  Marchioness 
of  Cornwallis,  Aurantia,  Berry er,  and  Nonpareil ;  3rd  prize,  to  Mr. 
Bird,  for— Victory  of  Sussex,  Essex  Triumph,  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
Miss  Vyse,  Nonpareil,  Princess  Radziville,  Beeswing,  Captain  Warner, 
Star,  Essex  Rosy  Lilac,  Queen  of  Perpetuals,  and  Berryer. 

To  Amateurs  fcrr  the  best  stand  of  twelve  Varieties, — Ist  prize,  to 
Mr.  Proctor,  Berraondsey,  for — Mrs.  Shelley,  Gloria  Mundij  Essex 
Triumph,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Berryer,  Victorine,  Lady  of  tlie  Lake, 
Biondetta,  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Scarlet  Gem,  Star,  and  Louis 
Philippe ;  2nd  prize,  to  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Notting-hill,  for— Lady  St. 
Maur,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Essex  Triumph,  Cleopatra,  Beeswing,  Miss  Vyse, 
Nonpareil,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Dr.  Graham, 
Scarlet  Gem,  and  Louis  Philippe  ;  8rd  prize,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Pimilco, 
for — Optimus,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Antagonist,  Caractacus,  Queen,  Beeswing, 
Beauty  of  Sussex,  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Dr.  Graham,  Athlete, 
Admiral  Stopford,  and  Prometheus. 

lb  Amateurs  for  the  best  stand  of  six  new  Varieties, — 1st  prize,  to 
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Mr.  Proctor,  for — Lady  of  'the  Lake,  Victorine,  Goldfinder,  Louis 
Philippe,  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  Miss  Vyse ;  2nd  prize,  to  Mr. 
Howard,  for — Victorine,  Miss  Vyse,  Venusta,  Louis'Philippe,  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  and  Delicata;  3rd  prize,  to  Mr.  Ford,  for — Kosetta, 
Yellow  Standard,  Berryer,  Fulwood  Scarlet,  Miss  Vyse,  and  Capti- 
vation  ;  4tii  prize,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Bath ;  5th  prize,  to  Mr.  Cook, 
of  Notting-hill. 

To  Nurserymen^  for  the  best  stand  of  twenty-four  Varieties, — Ist 
prize,  to  Mr.  Barnes,  Stowmarket,  for — Dowager  Lady  Cooper, 
Madame  Zehler,  Cleopatra,  Beeswing,  Nonpareil,  Alexandrina,  Mar- 
quis of  Bath,  Miss  Sarah,  Marquise  de  Pey  reuse.  Standard  of  Perfection, 
Essex  Rosy  Lilac,  Raphael,  Victorine,  Caractacus,  Griselda,  Eboracum, 
Conspicuum,  Rembrandt,  Ophir,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Queen  of  Roses, 
Minerva,  Miss  Vyse,  and  Berryer ;  2nd  prize,  to  Messrs.  Bragg  and 
Bright,  of  Slough,  for — Beeswing,  Goldfinder,  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Aurantia,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Venusta,  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, Athlete,  Marchioness  of  Comwallis^  Essex  Rosy  Lilac,'  Princess 
Radziville,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Essex  Triumph, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Empress  of  Whites,  Marquis  of  Bath,  Queen  of  Roses, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Nonpareil,  Star,  Lady  Leicester,  and  Standard  of 
Perfection;  3rd  prize,  to  Mr.  Drumraond,  of  Bath,  for  Beeswing, 
Prometheus,  Andromeda,  Gloria  Mundi,  Box,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Pandora, 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Essex  Triumph, 
Aurantia,  Miss  Vyse,  Admiral  Stopford,  Captain  Warner,  Biondetta, 
Burnham  Hero,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Nonpareil,  Louis  Philippe, 
Miss  Sarah,  Yellow  Standard,  Rose  d' Amour,  John  0*Gaunt,  and 
Rembrandt. 

Fancy  Dahlias.  To  Amateurs  for  the  best  six  Varieties, — 1st 
prize,  to  Mr.  Ford,  for — Coquette,  Vicomte  de  Ressiquier,  Alba, 
Purpurea  Grandiflora,  Madame  Wachy,  Adonis,  and  Roi  des  Pointelles; 
2nd  prize,  to  Mr,  Shepherd,  Hornsey  Road,  for — Queen  of  the  French, 
Bouquet  de  Breuil,  Madame  Walner,  Miss  Watson,  Adolphe  Dubras, 
and  Roi  des  Pointes ;  3rd  prize,  to  Mr.  James,  for — Adolphe  Dubras, 
Madame  Walner,  Hermione,  Captivation,  Goldfinch,  and  Admirable. 

.  To  Nurserymen  for  the  best  ttvelve  Varieties, — 1st  prize,  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Richmond,  for — Captivation,  Surprise,  Mimosa,  Vicomte 
de  Ressiquier,  Herherzog,  Stephen,  Minerva,  Miss  Watson,  Hermione, 
Admirable,  Desdemona,  Roi  des  Pointes,  and  Adolphe  Dubras ;  2nd 
prize,  to  Mr.  Barnes,  for — Bouquet  de  Breuil,  Coquette,  Queen  of  the 
French,  Madame  Walner,  Elegans,  Mimosa,  Purpurea  Alba  Superb, 
Adolphe  Dubras,  Minerva,  Admirable,  Herherzog,  Stephen,  and 
Hermione  ;  3rd  prize,  to  Messrs.  Bragg  and  Bright,  for — Bouquet  de 
Breuil,  Queen  of  the  French,  Admirable,  Delicata,  Minerva,  Miss 
Watson,  Ober  Justizrath,  Von  WerlhoflT,  Hermione,  Madame  Wachy, 
Adonis,  Adolphe  Dubras,  and  Roi  des  Pointes. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  seedlings: — 
To  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Stowmarket,  for  a  seedling  named  Samuel  Girling; 
a  dark  variety.  To  Mr.  Turville,  for  a  seedling  named  Charles 
Turner ;  a  blush  white,  tipped  with  purple.  To  Mr.  Gaines,  Battersea, 
for  a  white  seedling  named  Mont  Blanc.    To  Mr.  Collisson,  of  Bath, 
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for  Shylock ;  a  scarlet  variety.  To  Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  for 
War  Eagle ;  a  heavy  scarlet.  To  Messrs.  Bragg  and  Bright,  of 
Slough,  for  a  seedling  named  Forest  Flower ;  a  deep  lilac  variety.  To 
Mr.  Drummond,  of  Bath,  for  a  seedling  named  Mrs.  Ashley ;  a  deep 
lilac.  To  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Stowmarket,  for  a  fancy  variety  named 
Jenny  Lind;  crimson,  tipped  with  white.  To  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Rich- 
mond, for  a yiincy  variety  named  Jenny  Deans;  a  reddish  crimson, 
edged  with  white.  To  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Ilornsey  Road,  for  a  seedling 
Verbena — Fairy.  To  Mr.  Robinson  for  Defiance ;  a  scarlet  variety. 
To  Mr.  Barker,  for  St.  Margaret ;  a  very  good  variety,  colour  a 
reddish  scarlet,  with  ruby  centre :  also  a  certificate  for  a  seedling 
named  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  a  large  light  rose. 


PROPAGATION  OF  GLOXINIAS. 

These  may  be  raised  either  from  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  or  by  leaves.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  of 
sandy  soil,  on  a  thin  bed  of  silver  sand,  a  little  of  which  should  after- 
wards be  dusted  over  them.  Place  the  pan  in  a  brisk  hotbed,  and 
cover  it  with  a  bell  glass  imtil  the  seeds  vegetate.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  off  when  the  young  shoots  are  about  three  inches  long  ;  plant 
them  in  silver  sand,  and  set  them  in  a  hotbed.  Leaf  propagation  may 
be  done  in  two  ways: — 1.  Insert  a  leaf  in  sand,  like  a  cutting,  the 
base  soon  forms  a  knob,  from  which  a  bud  is  subsequently  developed. 
2.  Cut  the  principal  rib  at  the  back  of  the  leaf  through  with  a  knife, 
in  several  places,  an  inch  or  more  part ;  then  press  the  leaf  flat  upon 
the  sand,  and  place  a  few  small  stones  on  the  top,  near  the  incisions,  to 
keep  it  down  flat;  the  ribs  are  to  be  placed  downwards;  then  cover 
with  a  bell  glass,  and  place  in  a  brisk  heat ;  little  knobs  will  be  formed 
at  the  incisions,  which,  in  due  time,  will  put  forth  buds.  Keep  them 
all,  while  growing,  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere,  and  when  their  leaves 
are  mature  allow  them  to  become  comparatively  dry,  in  which  state 
they  may  be  set  away  in  a  cool  frame  for  a  month  or  two  ;  after  which 
they  should  be  potted  in  fresh  soil,  of  equal  parts  sandy  peat  and  leaf- 
mould,  set  in  a  warm  pit,  and  gradually  watered  until  they  are  fairly 
started,  when  they  must  liave  plenty  of  heat,  light,  and  water,  and  a 
little  weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week. 


NATURE'S  HINTS  TO  FLORISTS. 

How  singular  but  unerring  a  lesson  is  given  us  in  the  constant  struggle 
of  Nature  to  resume  her  sway !  When  man  has  been  permitted  to  lead 
her  out  of  her  usual  course,  whether  it  be  in  the  crossing  of  the  races 
of  animals,  or  the  hybridizing  or  high  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants, 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  alike  yield  to  the  constant  attention 
and  skill  of  man,  and  alike  revert  to  their  own  original  character  the 
instant  man  relaxes  in  his  care.  Does  it  not  seem  a  beautiful  object  of 
contemplation  that  man  is  rewarded  for  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  being 
sanctioned  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  races  of  animals  and  vege- 
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tables?  Here  is  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes.  Nature  scatters  her 
beauties  in  abundance,  but  all  things  have  individually  only  a  small 
share ;  man  is  endeavouring  to  collect  the  shares  of  many  subjects  into 
one  individual.  Agriculturists  obtain,  by  cross-breeding  and  high 
feeding,  the  good  points  of  several  animals  in  one ;  the  gardener  ob- 
tains in  a  single  fruit  the  good  qualities  of  several ;  the  florist  rests  not 
until  he  has  monopolised  in  a  single  flower  the  good  qualities  that  have 
been  divided  among  many.  Take  any  popular  subject  for  an  illus* 
tration :  to  the  Rhododendron  family  Nature  has  been  bountiful,  but 
her  favours  have  not  been  lavished  on  one ;  to  R.  ponticum  she  has 
given  the  valuable  quality  of  hardiness,  but  the  flower  is  mean,  the 
foliage  poor ;  to  arboreum  she  has  given  a  brilliance  of  colour  not  to 
be  surpassed.  The  florist  has,  by  means  of  his  art  and  science,  so 
cross-bred  these  two  kinds  as  to  have  obtained  in  one  individual  both 
the  hardiness  and  the  brilliant  colour ;  and  having  attained  this  object, 
he  is  permitted  to  multiply  the  new  branch  of  the  family  to  any  extent, 
and  the  subject  is  established  in  perpetuity.  Plant  out  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals wherever  it  will  grow,  and  it  will  not  degenerate,  as  man  calls 
it;  it  will  not  revert  to  its  former  ill-shaped,  mean-looking  flower  and 
foliage,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  will  it  lose  its  hardiness,  on  the  other. 
But  man  is  permitted  to  go  farther  than  this ;  by  a  different  mode  of 
culture  he  is  allowed  to  increase  the  vigour  of  a  plant,  and,  by  seeding 
from  it  in  the  state  of  excitement,  to  produce  a  disposition  to  sport ;  to 
select  from  the  progeny  such  as  deviate  from  the  natural  habit,  and, 
according  to  his  finite  notions,  are  improved  in  form,  texture,  or  colour, 
and  by  bits  from  the  plant  itself  to  multiply  the  same  thing  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  but  as  this  is  no  longer  concentrating  the  individual  beauties 
which  Nature  had  already  supplied,  but  creating  out  of  her  abundant 
powers  new  ones  contrary  to  the  original  properties  of  the  plant,  the 
instant  man  relaxes  his  watchfulness,  and  withholds  that  management 
which  has  produced  the  change,  he  loses  the  character  which  he  has 
established.  But  we  have  yet  one  feature  in  this  change  that  rarely 
enters  the  mind  of  the  thoughtless.  The  change  is  wrought ;  the  indi- 
vidual variety  is  multiplied,  and  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  idle,  as 
well  as  the  industrious ;  the  former  puts  his  pet  plant  into  the  ground, 
and  leaves  it  there,  uncared  for,  unattended ;  the  latter  continues  the 
care  which  produced  the  change.  The  idle  one  sees  Nature  claiming 
her  wandering  subject,  and  the  flower  go  back  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
original  simple  form ;  the  industrious  florist  preserves  his  in  all  its 
beauty  and  integrity.  To  bring  this  home  by  example :  the  Pansy  has 
been  changed  from  its  native  deformity — if  it  be  not  impious  to  call 
anything  in  nature  deformed — to  a  bold,  circular,  velvety,  rich  flower ; 
continue  propagating  by  cuttings  and  rich  feeding,  and  it  remains  true; 
plant  it  out  on  poor,  natural  soil,  and  leave  it  untouched,  and  it  will 
go  back  to  a  form,  and  diminish  to  a  size,  that  no  florist  would  tolerate 
in  his  ganien.  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picotees  are  in  this  particular 
the  same ;  place  them  in  natural  ground,  and  leave  them  there,  and  you 
will  see  them  diminish  in  size  and  doubleness,  and  get  worse  in  form, 
until  they  become  like  wild  ones,  instead  of  garden  varieties.  Again, 
sow  seed  from  any  of  these  highly-bred  flowers ;  Nature  struggles  so 
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hard  to  regain  her  sway,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  seedlings  are  more  like 
the  ori^nal  flower  than  like  the  improved  one. '  The  vigilance  of  the 
florist  IS  obliged  to  step  in ;  he  destroys  all  that  go  back  a  single  step, 
and  retains  only  those  which  maintain  their  improvement.  Let  him 
save  seed  from  the  whole  collection,  bad  and  good,  and  his  relaxation 
this  one  season  is  fatal.  They  will  nearly  aU  be  degenerated,  as  we 
thoughtlessly  call  it,  meaning,  however,  they  will  have  gone  back 
to  their  orig^inal  state.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  designed  for  an 
important  lesson.  Assiduity,  skill,  and  perseverance,  are  rewarded  by 
the  accomplishment  of  great  objects.  Af^er  they  have  been  accom- 
plished for  the  benefit  of  all  who  desire  to  e^joy  them,  they  are  pre- 
served to  the  careful  and  lost  to  the  idle  man,  JN'obody  can  look  with, 
indifference  on  these  things ;  they  may  be  idle,  careless,  vicious,  and 
not  look  at  all ;  but  if  they  do  look,  they  must  see  in  them  the  language 
of  a  monitor.  No  matter  to  what  flower  we  turn,  wherever  there  has 
been  attained  the  greatest  alteration  from  Nature,  there  will  be  found 
the  necessity  of  exercising  tlie  greatest  vigilance.  The  flnest  Pansy, 
Pink,  Carnation,  Picotee,  Tulip,  Auricula,  Eanunculus,  Polyanthus, 
anything  greatly  improved  by  culture,  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  and 
left  a  season  or  two,  and  nobody  would  know  them  again ;  and,  sup- 
posing there  were  none  but  them  to  show  what  had  been  done,  it  would 
take  many  years  to  recover  the  loss  and  retrograde  movement  of  two 
neglected  seasons. — Horticultural  Magazine. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  TULIP. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  8LAT£B,  FLORIST,  CHEETUAH  HILL,  MANCHE8TEB. 

What  measures  shall  I  take  with  my  Tulips?  This  is  an  important 
question  witii  Tulip  growers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  often 
suggested  itself  to  the  amateur  during  the  present  disastrous  season. 
The  oldest  grower  docs  not  remember  one  so  unfavourable,  and  we 
have  some  growers  in  our  neighbourhood  fifty  years  old ;  many  col- 
lections are  reduced  to  one-half,  and  how  to  manage  the  remaining 
portion  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  There  are  but  a  few  who  have 
been  fortunate,  although  I  am  one  of  the  number,  having  had  only 
twelve  roots  which  died  down  in  the  best  beds,  containing  199  rows ; 
my  greatest  loss  has  been  in  seedlings.  The  subject  has  occupied  my 
attention  daily,  lest  disaster  should  fall  to  my  lot  next  season ;  and, 
after  much  consideration,  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatei^the  change 
of  soil  the  better  would  be  the  chance  of  success.  Since  last  April  I 
have  been  busy  preparing  for  next  planting  season.  Some  will  say, 
how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  I  am  not  in  a  neighbourhood  where  soil  may 
be  obtained.  Money  in  most  instances  will,  however,  purcliase  it,  and 
what  is  20*.  or  40*.  to  secure  your  roots?  The  plan  I  propose  to  put 
into  execution  is  as  follows : — being  so  fortunate  as  to  have  five  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  rotten  grassy  turf,  I  intend  to  put  under  them  three 
inches  deep  of  soil  such  as  I  have  never  used  before  for  growing 
Tulips,  to  mix  the  other  four  together  to  cover  with,  and  the  soil  at 
the  top  I  shall  put  at  least  two  feet  deep ;  this,  I  am  convinced,  is  the 
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only  way  of  preventing  any  consequences  which  are  likely  to  arisie  from 
this  season.  Where  this  cannot  be  effected,  however,  the  only  way  is 
to  change  the  soil  entirely,  and  to  substitute  fresh  from  another  part  of 
the  garden  ;  I  have  seen  three  inches  of  the  top  soil  of  an  onion  bed, 
as  well  as  soil  from  the  potato  ground,  used  with  good  effect,  the  ground 
having  been  enriched  by  manure.  But  I  should  not  advise  soil  from 
the  potato  ground  to  be  used,  as  there  is  a  disease  in  some  Tulips  simi- 
lar to  that  affecting  the  potato  crop.  All  soil  ought  to  be  well  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  and  should  be  very  frequently  turned  over ;  the 
greatest  losses  have  arisen  in  collections  where  soil  of  the  previous 
year  has  been  employed,  thus  showing  the  necessity  of  changing  it 
every  year.  I  am  now,  however,  giving  advice  that  I  do  not  strictly 
follow ;  I  am  only  enabled  to  change  the  soil  of  three  beds  eighteen 
yards  long ;  the  other  three  are  upwards  of  four  feet  deep,  and  I  re- 
move the  earth  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  width  of  the 
bed,  trenching  it  and  bringing  fresh  soil  to  the  top.  If  the  bed  is 
intended  for  breeders,  I  manure  it,  and  turn  it  over  twice  or  three 
times,  and  sow  it  over  with  turnips ;  but  if  for  broken  varieties,  I  keep 
turning  it  over  until  planting  time.  This  plan  I  have  followed  some 
years. 


ON  WILD  ROSE  STOCKS  FOR  BUDDING  UPON  TO 
FORM  STANDARD  ROSES. 

BY  AN  EXTENSIVE  PB6PAGAT0B. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose, 
particularly  as  standards,  in  order  to  form  that  very  ornamental 
appendage  to  the  lawn  and  shrubbery  ;  and  though  I  am  not  a  nursery- 
man, I  annually  propagate  a  great  number.  My  efforts  have  been 
very  successful,  and  I  am  therefore  induced  to  send  the  particulars  of 
my  procedure.  For  the  forthcoming  number  I  now  transmit  my  mode 
of  treatment  relative  to  providing  stocks  for  budding  upon,  it  being 
the  season  to  procure  them,  &c. 

Selection  of  Stocks, — Any  time  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  February,  plants  of  the  wild  English  Rose  are  procured.  I 
find,  however,  that  the  earlier  the  better.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  stocks  to  be  had  :  those  I  prefer  being  far  the  best,  and  of  a  very 
upright  growth,  making  shoots  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
growing  several  feet  high  in  one  season.  The  colour  of  such  is  either 
wholly  green  barked,  or  green  slightly  tinged  with  brown.  The  ripe 
fruit  of  both  is  of  a  long  oval  shape.  These  kinds  are  generally  to  be 
met  with  in  plantations  or  woods,  and  occasionally  in  hedges.  There 
is  a  spreading,  bushy-growing  kind,  which  has  a  red  bark,  and  a  small 
roundish  fruit ;  this  I  find  does  not  answer  near  so  well  as  the  others, 
the  buds  not  taking  so  freely,  nor,  if  they  take  to  uniting  at  all,  do 
they  grow  so  kindly  afterwards. 

In  getting  up  the  wild  stocks,  I  have  always  given  strict  orders  to 
my  gardener  to  get  them  up  with  as  much  length  of  root  as  convenience 
would  admit.  This  attention  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  some  fibrous 
roots  ;  and,  after  all,  it  will  often  occur  that  not  a  single  fibrous  root 
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will  be  found  upon  the  main  roots.  They  are,  however,  very  free 
to  grow  under  either  circumstance  ;  only  the  former  ones  afford  the 
advantage  of  making  more  and  stronger  lateral  shoots  the  first  season, 
and  also  better-placed  shoots  for  budding  upon. 

Stocks  of  different  sizes  and  heights  are  procured,  in  order  to  suit  a 
vigorous,  or  less  so,  growing  kind,  to  be  inserted  by  budding,  and  to 
have  some  worked  from  two  to  five  feet  high.  Care  is  taken  to  get 
such  stocks  as  are  free  from  large  knots,  some  such  being  found  upon 
the  stocks  when  of  several  years'  g^wth.  It  certainly  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  tree,  to  have  a  straight  free-growing  stock. 

Having  got  up  the  stocks  on  a  day  that  is  not  frosty,  I  have  them 
brought  as  soon  as  convenient,  that  the  tender  roots  may  not  be 
damaged  by  exposure  to  a  cool  air. 

In  planting  them  1  select  a  good  soil  about  a  foot  deep,  and  have  a 
portion  of  well-rotted  dung  dug  into  it.  The  strongest  growing  kinds 
of  stocks  I  plant  in  one  piece  of  ground,  and  the  less  so  in  another. 
This  is  easily  ascertained  by  observing  what  strength  the  lateral  shoots 
liave  previously  grown  before  removal.  The  necessity  of  this  selection  is 
requisite,  because  if  a  very  vigorous  growing  kind  were  inserted  into  a 
small  stock,  the  bud  would  take  all  the  support,  and  grow  to  a  single 
shoot,  or  form  a  poor  head. 

Before  planting  I  have  the  stocks  dressed,  cutting  clean  away  all 
lateral  shoots  to  the  height  at  which  I  wish  the  stock  to  be  kept,  and 
cutting  off  the  head  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  a  bud,  in  a  sloping 
direction  from  the  bud.  Any  damaged  roots  are  finished  with  clean 
cuts,  either  by  a  knife  or  fine-toothed  saw.  The  top  cut  of  the  stock 
I  always  cover  over  with  a  mixture  of  bees'  wax  and  pitch,  to  keep 
out  wet. 

The  stocks  are  planted  in  rows  at  from  two  to  three  feet  apart, 
arranging  the  tallest  in  the  back  row,  and  the  lower  ones  in  the  front 
proportionably.  A  trench  being  made,  the  roots  are  regularly  dis- 
posed, and  covered  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  treading  the  soil 
gently  upon  the  roots,  and  close  up  to  the  stem,  to  fasten  it  properly. 
I  then  have  a  stake  fixed  so  as  to  tie  it  to  its  place,  and  prevent  its 
being  shaken  with  the  wind.  I  have  observed  in  some  nurseries  a  long 
stick,  fixed  horiasontally  at  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  to  which  the 
stocks  were  tied  ;  but  this  does  not  answer  so  well  as  each  having  a 
separate  stake  to  keep  it  in  an  upright  position,  the  wind  driving  those 
secured  in  the  cross-bar  manner  in  a  falling  direction. 

Nothing  more  is  required  till  the  stocks  push  shoots  in  March,  or 
early  in  April. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Both  in-doors  and  out,  the  flowers  of  this  delightful  tribe  have  beeo, 
and  still  are,  displaying  their  gaiety  and  loveliness  in  great  variety  and 
distinctive  beauty,  rendering  them  the  brightest  of  Flora's  ornaments 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Within  a  few  years,  very  surprising  addi- 
tions have  been  raised  by  seed,  both  in  this  country  and  by  our  floral 
friends  in  France  and  Belgium.  Several  of  the  newest  and  best  we 
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have  in  bloom,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  tliey  are  valuable  acqui- 
sitions, and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  The  following  are  some 
of  these : — 

King  of  the  Crimsons  (Salter's). — A  very  rich  dark  crimson, 
flower  large,  petals  broad,  very  double,  and  remarkably  showy.  A 
most  desirable  variety. 

Temple  op  Solomon  (Salter's). — A  large  double  magnificent 
golden-yellow  flower.    A  most  valuable  addition  to  its  class. 

England's  Queen  (Freestone's). — A  most  magnificent  flower,  large, 
very  double,  deep ;  petab  broad,  and  a  rich  deep  lilac.  Ought  to  be 
in  every  collection. 

Fleur  de  Maria  (Salter's).— Pure  white  Anemone-formed  flower, 
with  a  middle-sized  centre  of  the  short  florets,;similar  to  a  German  Aster. 
Very  neat  and  beautiful ;  well  deserving  to  be  in  every  collection. 

PoNiATOWSKi  (Salter's). — Crimson-red,  large  double,  petals  broad, 
£ree  bloomer.    A  superb  variety,  and  very  ornamental. 

Vulcan  (Salter's). — A  rich  deep  crimson,  very  double,  petals  broad. 
A  superb  close-formed  flower,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  Ought  to  be 
grown  in  every  collection. 

Comte  de  Rantzau  (Salter's). — Chestnut-crimson,  large,  good- 
formed  flower ;  very  showy  and  highly  ornamental. 

Endymion. — Very  good  form,  and  a  fine  rosy-pink  flower ;  a  very 
distinct  and  useful  variety. 

Nancy  de  Sermet. — A  handsome  Anemone-flowered  variety,  large, 
outer  flat  petals  pure  white ;  the  German  Aster-like,  tube-shaped  inner 
ones,  white,  tipped  with  yellow.  It  is  a  very  singular  and  distinct 
sort. 

General  Rochambeau. — Deep  rosy-red,  large,  fine  broad  petals, 
and  superb  shape.    A  handsome  addition. 

Hecuba. — Cinnamon,  tinged  with  yellow ;  large,  very  double,  fine 
petals;  blooms  profusely  in  clusters.  A  very  showy  and  liandsome 
variety. 

Rioolette.— Nankeen  and  yellow,  with  a  brown  tinge  ;  large,  very 
double,  and  superb  form.  It  blooms  profusely,  and  is  very  orna* 
mental. 

Sphynx. — A  rosy-crimson,  middle  size,  very  double,  petals  broad  ; 
superb  shape.    Blooms  very  profusely  in  clusters ;  highly  ornamental. 

Pluton. — A  dark  cinnamon-brown,  veiy  double,  petals  broad, 
superb  shape,  and  very  showy.    A  valuable  acquisition. 

Striatum. — We  remarked  upon  this  very  pretty  variety  in  our  last 
year's  particulars  of  New  Chrysanthemums,  but  as  some  of  our  present 
readers  might  not  have  seen  them,  we  just  say  here  that  it  is  a  great 
novelty,  white  striped  with  crimson-purple ;  flowers  of  the  Ranunculus 
shape,  very  double  and  perfect,  blooming  freely.  Ought  to  be  in  every 
collection. 

ZoE. — ^Beautiful  rosy-lilac,  large,  petals  broad,  double.  A  valuable 
variety,  deserving  to  be  in  any  collection. 

Madams  Pogqi. — Crimson-daret,  large,  petals  broad,  very  double, 
and  superb  form.    It  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  very  showy. 

DscBiQUB. — A  rich  bright  purple,  middle  size^  fine  petals,  very 
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double,  and  superb  shape.  A  profuse  bloomer,  very  ornamental,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Remarkable  (Freestone's). — A  very  striking  Anemone-flowered 
variety,  five  inches  across ;  the  outer  petals  deep  crimson,  the  inner  ones 
same  colour,  but  are  very  beautifully  tipped  with  gold.  It  merits  a 
place  in  every  collection ;  blooming  profusely  renders  it  particularly 
ornamental. 

Annie  (Salter's). — This  variety  has  been  out  for  three  years,  but  it 
is 'so  very  neat,  and  of  the  yellows  is  the  best-formed  flower  we  have 
seen,  that  we  recommend  it  to  those  who  want  one  of  its  class.  Flower 
middle  size,  very  double,  petals  broad,  fine  shaped.  Blooms  profusely, 
and  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Queen  Victoria  (Freestone's). — ^In  our  last  year*8  descriptions  we 
noticed  thb  very  beautiful  variety,  but  its  merits  are  such  as  to  deserve 
it  to  be  recommended  again.  It  is  a  most  distinct  colour  from  any 
other  we  have  seen,  a  clear  bright  lilac,  broad  petals,  very  double, 
superb  form,  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  It  ought  to  be  g^own  in  every 
collection. 

Emilie  Labois. — Flower  good  size,  petals  broad,  incurving,  very 
double,  and  superb  form ;  rose  Colour,  with  whitish  margins,  and  the 
under-side  of  petals  exhibit  white  tips.  It  is  a  free  bloomer,  very  neat 
and  handsome.    Ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

IsABELLE  (Salter  s).— A  dark  golden-yellow,  large,  petals  broad, 
double,  good  form.    Very  showy. 

Heine  Bacchanal. — Crimson-red,  with  a  tinge  and  tip  of  yellow ; 
good  form,  double.    Very  showy  and  ornamental. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Freestone's). — Deep  golden-yellow  edged,  and 
tipped  with  red;  fine  broad  petals,  large,  double.  A  very  superb 
variety,  well  deserving  cultivation  in  every  collection. 

Norfolk  Champion. — Beautiful  blush,  shaded  with  deep  lilac- 
purple  ;  petals  very  broad,  incurved,  large  double  flower,  and  a  most 
superb  variety.    It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection,  however  select. 

Nonpareil. — Beautiful  crimson-violet,  with  a  light-coloured  centre; 
petals  broad,  very  double,  compact,  and  superb  form.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  variety,  deserving  to  be  in  every  collection. 

DucHESSE  ly Aumale. — Blush  and  white ;  petals  broad,  very  double, 
and  an  excellent  flower.    Distinct  and  handsome. 

NiNi  Pompon. — A  very  pretty  rose,  with  white  tips.  Very  good 
form,  and  handsome. 

(  To  be  conHnued.) 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES  WHICH  BLOOM  TO  THE 
END  OF  NOVEMBER. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  "  A  Lady  "  for  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  best 
Perpetual  Roi^es,  the  following  are  highly  recommended ;  the  First 
Section  for  training  against  wallat,  trellises,  or  posts,  to  the  height  of 
six  or  eight  feet ;  the  Second  Section  as  standards  of  any  size.  They 
are  suited  to  grow  for  exhibitions. 
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FiKST  Section. 

« 

Baronne  Prevost,  blush,  large,  and  most  beautiful. 

Comtesse  Duchatel,  rosy-blush,  free  bloomer,  beautiful. 

Comet,  beautiful  bright  pink,  large  and  sweet. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  glossy-blush,  very  beautiful. 

Due  d'Isly,  crimson  and  lake,  brilliant  and  semi-double. 

Earl  Talbot,  very  deep  rose-pink,  large  and  fine. 

Glorie  de  Rosamene,  bright  crimson,  strong  grower,  good. 

Lilacea,  blush,  large  and  good. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  bright  rose,  fine. 

Madame  Damene,  bright  rose. 

Madame  Laffiiy,  crimson,  good. 

Marquise  d'Ailsa,  crimson,  large  and  fine. 

Mrs.  Elliott,  crimson,  large  and  beautiful. 

Queen,  brilliant  rose,  very  large  and  beautiful. 

William  Jesse,  crimson,  tinged  with  lilac,  very  fine. 

Second  Section. 

Aubernon,  pale  crimson,  superb. 

Baronne  Prevost,  blush,  large,  and  most  beautiful. 

Comtesse  Duchatel,  rosy-blush,  free  bloomer,  beautiful. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  glossy-blush,  very  beautiful. 

Eugene  Sue,  shaded  crimson,  compact,  very  neat  and  beautiful. 

Glorie  de  Rosamene,  bright  crimson,  strong  grower,  good. 

La  R^noncule,  lively  crimson,  beautiful. 

Lady  Alice  Peel,  rosy-crimson,  perfect  and  good. 

Marquise  Boccella,  pale  pink,  beautiful. 

Marquise  d'Ailsa,  crimson,  large  and  fine. 

Mrs.  Elliott,  crimson,  large  and  beautiful. 

Queen,  brilliant  rose,  very  large  and  beautiful. 

William  Jesse,  crimson,  tinged  with  lilac,  very  fine. 


INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  PLANTS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Hunt,  who  is 
so  well  known  for  his  researches  on  light,  read  a  report  "  On  the 
influence  of  Light  on  the  growth  of  Plants."  The  author  confirms  the 
conclusion,  that  seeds  will  not  germinate  under  the  influence  of  light 
separated  from  the  chemical  principle  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
the  sunbeam;  that  germination  being  effected  and  the  first  leaves 
formed,  light — the  luminous  rays — become  essential  to  the  plant  to 
enable  it  to  secrete  the  carbon  obtained  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  that  the  increased  action  of  the  heat  rays  are  essential 
to  insure  the  production  of  the  reproductive  elements  of  vegetable  life. 
It  is  found  that  the  chemical  principle  of  the  solar  rays  is  more  active, 
relative  to  heat  and  light,  during  the  spring  than  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year:  that  as  sunmier  advances  this  power  diminishes,  and 
luminous  force  increases,  whilst  with  the  autumn  both  light  and 
actinism  are  subdued,  but  the  calorific  radiation  increased.    Thus  wc 
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find  the  conditions  of  the  light  of  the  seasons  varying  to  suit  the  neces- 
sities of  vegetable  life.  The  production  of  chlorophyl,  or  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  leaves,  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the  joint  action  of  liglit 
and  actinism — the  first  being  necessary  to  effect  the  secretion  of  the 
carbon,  and  the  latter  for  the  oxidation  of  this  deposited  carbon. 


FORCING  VIOLETS. 

BT  E.  H. 

In  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October,  I  generally 
commence  forming  my  violets.  Being  marked  out  for  a  one-light  box, 
I  commence  placing  a  layer  of  wood  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
80  continue  to  the  height  of  three  feet ;  then  put  on  a  layer  of  strawy 
litter  on  the  top  of  the  wood,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  falling  through  ; 
on  the  top  of  this  I  place  a  layer  of  turf  all  over  the  bed,  after  which 
the  frame  is  put  on,  and  filled  to  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  glass, 
with  good  rich  mould.  When  the  mould  is  settled  in  a  day  or  so, 
take  the  plants  up  with  ball  of  earth  attached  to  them,  and  plant  them 
in  the  frame,  putting  a  little  dry  earth  between  the  plants,  and  giving 
them  a  good  soaking  of  warm  water ;  the  frame  is  closed  up  for  a  day 
or  two,  until  they  have  taken  fresh  roots.  After  the  plants  are  esta- 
blished in  the  frame,  put  a  lining  of  stable-dung  all  round  the  frame  ; 
the  heat  of  the  dung  affords  a  bottom-heat  to  the  violets,  and  by  re- 
placing the  lining  when  required,  a  degree  of  heat  sufficiently  to  force 
the  violet  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  can  always  be  main- 
tained. I  have  had  hundreds  of  violets  in  a  one-light  box,  by  follow- 
ing this  method. 


THE  NOBLE  CONSERVATORY  IN  THE  ROYAL 
GARDENS  OF  KEW. 

This  magnificent  building  will  soon  be  covered  in,  and  the  nearer  it 
comes  to  completion  the  more  majestic  and  astonishing  it  appears. 
When  finished  it  will  far  exceed  everything  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
and  very  probably  everywhere  else.  It  is  built  from  tlie  design  of 
D.  Burton,  Esq.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  length 
of  the  house  is  362  feet;  the  centre  portion  is  100  feet  wide  and 
66  feet  in  height ;  the  wings  are  50  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high.  The 
whole  is  of  iron,  stone,  brick,  and  green-coloured  sheet  glass.  There 
is  an  iron  gallery  all  round  the  interior  of  the  centre  part,  at  30  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  house  will  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  and 
tanks,  distributed  above  and  beneath  the  floor.  •  The  smoke  will  be 
conveyed  by  an  under-ground  flue,  within  a  brick  tunnel  6  feet  high, 
to  a  distance  of  160  yards  from  the  house,  to  a  shaft  or  ornamental 
tower  60  feet  high.  There  will  be  45,000  feet  of  glass,  and  it  was 
constructed  in  the  house  as  to  curve,  so  that  it  will  throw  off  witli- 
out  sustaining  injury,  any  object  of  moderate  weight  that  may  lay 
upon  it. 


baceous  flowers,  should  now  be  made  as  lively  as  possible,  and  this  is 
readily  done,  and  at  a  trifling  cost,  by  plunging  in  potted  plants  of 
Lauristinus,  Aucuba,  myrtle-leaved,  broad-leaved,  and  variegated  Box, 
Hollies— gold  and  silver-striped,  edged,  &c.,  also  the  entire  green- 
leaved,  the  yellow-berried,  and  dwarf-fruited  crimson,  &c..  Arbutus, 
Rhododendron,  Mahonia  aquifolia,  Phillyrea,  Arbor  vitae.  Bay,  Kalmia 
latifolia,  dwarf  Laurels,  Daphne  pontica,  cedars,  &c.  A  garden  thus 
furnished  produces  a  very  cheering  appearance,  and  those  who  have  not 
seen  one  so  ornamented  cannot  adequately  conceive  of  its  beauty  and 
finished  neatness.  This  attention  most  amply  repays  for  the  small  ex-  | 
pense,  producing  a  lively  appearance,  instead  of  having  bare  beds  for 
several  months.  If  any  Tulip  bulbs  be  still  out  of  ground,  plant  them 
as  early  as  possible. 

ZV  TBB  rO&CZVO  8TOVB. 

Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Ja^ines,  Persian  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons, Carnations,  Pinks,  Primroses,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Aconites, 
Persian  Irises,  Crocuses,  Cyclamens,  Rhodoras,  Cinerarias,  Hyacinths, 
Ribeses,  Sweet  Violets,  Heliotropes,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Lilies  of  the  Val- 
ley, Correas,  Deutzias,  Mezereums,  Hepaticas,  GJardenias,  Cupheas,  New 
Blue  Heliotropes,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Salviasj  Chinese  Primroses, 
&c.,  required  to  bloom  from  January,  should  be  brought  in  early  in  the 
present  month.  The  plants  should  be  placed  at  first  in  the  coolest  part 
of  the  house ;  never  allow  them  to  want  water.  Pots  or  boxes  contain- 
ing bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Persian 
Irises,  Crocuses,  &c.,  should  occasionally  be  introduced,  so  as  to  have 
a  succession  of  bloom.  Many  persons  who  take  a  delight  in  growing 
some  showy  Hyacinths  or  other  bulbous  plants,  for  adorning  a  room  or 
window,  &c.,  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  have  been  frequently  disap- 
pointed by  the  abortiveness  of  some  and  weakness  of  others.  This 
principally  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  develop  itself  with 
a  rapidity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  imbibes,  on  account  of 
its  upper  surface  being  acted  upon  too  immediately  by  the  atmosphere, 
&c. ;  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  covering  the  bulb.  That  such  is  a 
fact  is  evidenced  by  the  admirable  and  certain  success  of  nearly  every 
bulb,  especially  Hyacinths,  that  is  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  old 
spent  bark.  This  or  some  similar  light  material  should  always  be  used. 
Even  bulbs  intended  to  bloom  in  glasses  we  prefer  starting  in  the  old 
bark,  and  then  transferring  them  to  the  glasses  when  the  shoots  are 
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about  two  inches  long.  Wliere  such  covering  is  not  adopted,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  have  the  pots  or  glasses  kept  in  a  dark  place  till  the  shoots 
are  two  or  three  inches  long.  Cactus  plants  that  have  been  kept  out 
of  doors,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  should  occasionally  be  brought  into  the 
stove  for  flowering,  which  gives  a  succession.  If  any  of  the  forced 
plants  be  attacked  with  the  green  fly,  a  syringe  with  diluted  tobacco* 
water  will  destroy  them.  If  the  leaves  appear  bit,  and  turn  brown 
(the  effiect  of  damage  by  red  spider),  a  syringe  of  soap-suds  at  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  is  effectual  to  destroy  them.  The  glutinous  substance 
remaining,  not  only  kills  those  it  is  applied  to,  but  prevents  others  re« 
turning  there.  The  old  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  with  its  flne  blue 
flowers,  Justicia  speciosa,  Gesnerise  zebrina,  Justicia  pulcherrima,  and 
Appellandria  cristata,  are  fine  winter  ornamental  blooming  plants. 

zv  TBB  ommrBoirsB,  4^0. 

As  much  fire  as  will  barely  keep  out  frost  will  be  necessary,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  up  damp  arising  from  foggy  nights,  or  from 
watering.  All  possible  air  should  be  admitted  in  the  day-time,  but 
mind  to  keep  the  plants  from  damage  by  frost.  The  plants  must  not 
be  watered  overheietd.  Some  of  the  Chrysanthemums  that  are  grown 
in  pots  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse  will  be  found  to  have  pushed  a 
number  of  suckers.  If  the  oflsets  are  wanted  for  the  increase  of  the 
kind,  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  ofl*  the  tops,  so  as  to  prevent  their  ex* 
hausting  the  plant  to  the  weakening  of  the  flower.  If  the  flower-buds 
are  thinned  out  freely,  it  conduces  to  the  increased  size  of  those  lefl. 
If  the  oflsets  are  not  wanted,  it  is  best  to  pull  np  the  suckers  entire. 
Attention  will  be  required  to  watering,  as  the  roots  absorb  much  if 
given:  give  manure-water  occasionally.  If  the  plant  is  allowed  to 
wither,  it  checks  the  flowers,  whether  in  bud  or  expanded.  So  much 
do  we  admire  this  handsome  genus  of  flowers,  that  we  are  fully  per* 
suaded  their  beautiful  blossoms,  exhibited  in  form  and  colour,  will  most 
amply  repay  for  any  labour  that  may  be  bestowed  on  the  plants.  If 
seed  be  desired,  retain  the  blooming  stems  on  the  plants,  and  keep  them 
for  some  time  in  an  airy  warm  situation  to  perfect. 

Dahlia  seed  is  best  retained  in  the  heads  as  grown,  spread  singly 
where  they  will  not  be  liable  to  mould,  and  kept  in  a  dry  but  not  too 
hot  a  situation  ;  being  thus  kept  in  the  chaff,  the  small  seeds  will  not 
shrivel,  but  be  kept  plump.  The  roots  must  be  dried  well  before  being 
put  away,  or  will  be  liable  to  rot. 

Fuchsias  and  greenhouse  plants,  intended  to  be  inured  to  the  open 
air,  will  require  to  have  protection  at  the  roots,  and  probably,  for  the 
first  winter,  over  the  tops  too,  by  furze  branches,  canvas,  wicker 
baskets,  &c. 

If  greenhouse  plants  require  watering  or  syringing  over  the  tope^ 
let  it  be  done  on  the  morning  of  a  clear  day,  when  air  can  be  admitted  $ 
and  towards  evening  a  gentle  fire-heat  should  be  given. 

Be  careful  to  protect  beds  of  what  are  technically  called  "  florists* 
flowers,"  should  severe  weather  occur.  Calceolarias  that  were  cut 
down  and  re-potted  last  month  will  require  attention,  not  to  water 
too  much,  or  they  will  damp  off.    Keep  them  in  a  cool  and  airy  part 
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of  the  greenhouse  or  pit.  Whilst  in  a  cool  and  moist  atmosphere,  the 
shoots  will  often  push  at  the  under-side  numerous  rootlets.  Where 
such  are  produced,  the  roots  should  be  taken  off  and  potted ;  they  make 
fine  plants  for  next  season,  and  are  more  easily  propagated  now  than  at 
any  other  season.  Protect  the  stems  of  tender  climbing  Roses,  and 
other  kinds,  by  tying  a  covering  of  furze  over  them,  that,  whilst  it 
fully  protects,  admits  sufficiency  of  air  for  the  well-being  of  the 
plant. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  will  require  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather, 
and  but  little  water.  The  like  attention  will  be  required  to  Carnations, 
Pinks,  &c.,  kept  in  pots.  Dahlia  roots  should  be  looked  over,  to  see 
if  any  are  moulding  or  likely  to  damage.  Let  the  roots  be  dry  before 
they  are  laid  in  heaps.  Newly-planted  shrubs  should  be  secured,  so 
that  they  are  not  loosened  by  the  wind.  The  pots  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  may  have  a  free 
air,  and  be  raised  above  the  ground.  If  they  are  under  a  glass  case,  it 
will  be  much  better  than  when  exposed  to  the  wet  and  severity  of  the 
winter,  or  many  will,  in  all  probability,  be  destroyed.  Where  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  patches  of  border  flowers  undistributed,  reduce  them 
to  a  suitable  size  by  cutting  them  round  with  a  sharp  spade.  When  it 
is  wished  to  have  a  vigorous  specimen,  it  is  requisite  to  leave  a  portion 
thus  undisturbed.  Ten  Weeks  Stocks  and  Mignonette,  in  pots  for 
blooming  early  next  spring,  to  adorn  a  room  or  greenhouse,  must  not 
be  over- watered,  and  be  kept  free  from  frost.  A  cool  frame,  well 
secured  by  soil  or  ashes  at  the  sides,  and  plenty  of  mats  or  reeds  to 
cover  at  night,  will  answer  well.  Tender  evergreens,  newly  planted, 
would  be  benefited  by  a  little  mulch  of  any  kind  being  laid  over  the 
roots.  During  hard  frosts,  if  additional  soil  be  required  for  flower-beds 
upon  grass  lawns,  advantage  should  be  taken  to  have  it  conveyed  at  the 
time,  so  that  the  turf  may  not  be  injured  by  wheeling.  Pits  or  beds 
for  forcing  Hoses,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  month.  Tan " 
or  leaves  are  most  suitable,  unless  there  be  the  advantage  of  hot  water 
or  steam.  New-planted  shrubs  of  the  tender  kinds  should  have  their 
roots  protected,  by  laying  some  mulch,  &c.  Suckers  of  Hoses,  &c., 
should  now  be  taken  off*,  and  re-planted  for  making  bushes,  or  put  in 
nursery  rows;  soils  for  compost  should  now  be  obtained.  Beds  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  should  have  occasional  protection.  Any 
roots  not  planted  may  successfully  be  done,  in  dry  mild  weather,  till 
February. 

Pelargoniums. — Plants  for  exhibitions  should  be  re-potted  by  the 
middle  of  this  month  (see  articles  upon  in  former  numbers) ;  according 
to  the  size  of  the  plants  must  be  the  pots.  The  smallest-sized  pots  in 
which  plants  are  to  be  when  shown  are  the  24's ;  they  are  eight  inches 
in  diameter ;  and  the  largest-sized  are  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  The 
plants  need  not  be  potted  into  these  sizes  now,  but  a  size  less,  and  in 
February  be  re-potted  into  their  final  pots.  The  plants  must  not  be 
crowded  together,  but  be  kept  apart. 

Cinerarias  are  often  attacked  at  this  season  by  the  green  fly ;  let 
the  plants  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  be  fumigated  with  tobacco 
sinoke  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  insects. 
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Cochlearia  officinalis,  remarks  on                   •  .  «  155 

Convolvulus  sepium,  remarks  on  the  culture  of  •  .  164 

Cypripedium  calceolus,  on  the  culture  of         .  .  •  12 

— —  remarks  on      •       .   .  .  •  168 


NEW  PLANTS. 


Calogyne  ochracese,  noticed     •  .  •  •  •  4 

 speciosa,  noticed      •  .  .  ,  ,  98 

Calanthe  circuligoides,  noticed  ....  52 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  noticed  .  •  .  •  124 

Caloscordum  nerinefolium,  noticed  .  .  •  •  26 

Camellia  Japonica,  var.  ininiata,  noticed  •  •  .  242 

Campanula  nobilis,  noticed      .  •  •  .  .  4 

Carnations,  new  varieties,  noticed  .  •  .  .  248 

Cattleya  bulbosa,  noticed        .  .  •  •  •  221 

Cerasus  Japonica,  flore  pleno,  noticed  •  •  .  .  15] 

Cereus  grandiflorus  Maynardi,  noticed  .  •  •  •  124 

Cestrum  aurantiacum,  noticed  •  •  .  .  •  124 

Chirita  Sinensis,  noticed          .  •  .  •  •  52 

 Walkeri,  noticed          •  •  .  .  •  262 

 Zeylanica,  noticed        .  •  •  •  •  26 

Chorozema  elcgans,  noticed      .  .  .  .  .  201 

Cleisostoma  ionosum,  noticed   •  .  •  .  •  196 

Clematis  bulbosa,  noticed        •  .  •  •  •  4 

Collania  dulcis,  noticed           ,  •  •  •  .  147 

Columnea  crassifolia,  noticed    .  •  «  •  •  266 

Convolvulus  Italicus,  noticed    .  •  •  •  .  74 

Corneas  (new  seedlings),  noticed  .  •  .221 

Crowea  latifolia,  noticed          .  •  .  •  •  290 

Cuphea  platycentra,  noticed     •  •  •  .  .  226 

— —  strigulosa,  noticed       .....  226 

Cyananthus  lobatus,  noticed     •  •  .  •  .  27 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cacti,  answer  on      '  •         .         •         •         •  •  24 

Calceolarias,  remarks  on          •          ,          •          .  •  24 

Calla  iEthiopica,  ditto            .          .                     .  .  216 

Camellia,  on  forcing  the          .....  240 

Camellias,  remarks  on,  for  stocks         .          «          •  •  96 

Carnations,  on  the  running  of  .          ,          .          .  ,  .  140 

China,  new  hardy  plants  from  .          .          .          •  *  .  227 

Chrysanthemums,  list  of  new    .....  305 

Cotraea  scandens,  remarks  on    ....  •  88 

Conservatory  in  Kew  Gardens,  account  of       .          .  .  309 

Cowslip  and  Primrose,  ohservations  on  the       •          .  •  230 

Crocus,  remarks  on  the          •         .         •         .  .       .  96 
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AUTHORS. 


Dahl,  on  Fachsia  blooms  not  expanding  •  •  •  212 

 on  the  effects  of  guano  on  the  Fuchsia  •  •  •  192 

 on  the  Heartsease          •          •  •  .  •  233 

 on  the  preservation  of  ditto        •  •  •  •  189 

Dawson,' Mr.  W.,  reply  to       •          •  •  .  •  96 

December,  floral  operations  in  •         .  .  .  •  310 

Dianthus,  on  planting  out  Pinks  in  beds  .  •  •  264 

Dickson,  Mr.  H.,  on  Lightbody's  seedling  Ranunculuses  •  14 


ORIGINAL. 

Daphne  laureol a,  observations  on        .  •  .  .  167 

Dianthus  deltoides,  ditto          •          •  •  .  .  152 

Digitalis  purpurea,  ditto    •     •    -      •  •  •  •  165 

Drosera  rotundifolia,  on  the  culture  of  .  .  .  .  57 


NEW  PLANTS. 


Daviesia  latifolia,  noticed        •  •  •  .  •  200 

Dendrobium  (nov.  spec.)}  noticed  •  .  .  •  150 

— — —  chrysotoxum,  noticed  .  •  .  •  196 

 cretaceum,  noticed  .  .  .  •  290 

—         Egertonia,  noticed  •  .  .  •  198 

 Kuhlii,  noticed     •  .  .  .  .      '  242 

 mesochlorum,  noticed  .  •  .  •  )98 

 tridenium,  noticed  .  .  .  .  27 

Deutzia  staminea,  noticed        ....  75 
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Diantlms  Hendenonianus,  noticed  •  •  •  •  196 

Diosma  capitata,  noticed         .  .  •  .  .  199 

—- unillora,  noticed         .  .  .  .  •  199 

Dipladenia  nobilis,  noticed      .  .  .  •  •  891 

Dipteracanthufl  scandens,  noticed  •  .  •  •  75 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Drawing!,  remarks  on  botanical  .         •         •         •  48 


AUTHORS. 

E.  H.,  on  forcing  Violets  •  .  .  «  .  309 
Errington,  Mr.  R.,  on  forcing  the  Camellia      •         «         •  240 


ORIGINAL. 

Eehium  vulgare,  remarks  on  the  culture  of      .  •  •  164 

Eptlobium  hirsutuiPi  remarks  on         •  •  •  •  159 

Epiphyllum  truncatum,  on  propagating  •  •  •  87 
Ericas. — See  also  Heaths. 

•— —  on  the  culture  of  hardy           •  «  .  ,  163 

Erophila  vulgaris,  on  the  culture  of      •  •  •  *  56 

Eupatorium  cannabarinum,  remarks  on  •  •  •  160 

Euphrasia  officinalis,  remarks  on  the  culture  of  .  165 

Exhibitions,  metropolitan  floral          .  131,  185,  234,  253,  277,  298,  299 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Eoheveria  retusa,  noticed        •         .  ,  .  •  267 

Eohinocactus  cinnabarinus,  noticed      •  •  •  •  267 

Eohites  Franciscea,  noticed      •          •  .  .  .  125 

Edgworthia  chrysantha,  noticed          •  •  •  •  99 

Epacris  laevigata,  noticed        .         •  •  •  .  200 

•  miniat a,  noticed          .         ,  ,  .  .  199 

 mucronata,  noticed      »          •  .  .  .  200 

 paludosa,  noticed         .          .  •  .  .  200 

— —  pulchella,  noticed         .          .  .  •  •  200 

 miniala,  noticed       .  •  •  •  200 

 Tauntoniensis,  noticed  ,         •  •  •  •  267 

Epidendrum  plicatum,  noticed            •  «  •  •  52 

—  pyriforme,  noticed           •  •  •  «  52 

Eranthemum  strictum,  noticed           •  .     •  •  •  242 

Eria  convallarioides,  noticed    •         •  •  •  •  291 

Knopsis  bflobo,  noticed           •          •  •  •  •  52 

Br)'i^^^i^^  BidwiUiif  noticed     •         •  •  •  »  53 
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Escallonia  Organensis,  noticed  •         •  •  •  4 

Eucalyptus  macrocarpa,  noticed  .  •  .  •  391 

Eutaxia  myrtifolia,  noticed       •  .  •  •  •  200 

Extgonum  purga,  noticed       .         .  .         •         «  53 
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Flora,  on  growing  Clianthus  puniceug            .  •  •  l!^ 

 on  the  love  of  flowers      .          •          •  •  •  288 

Florista,  on  soils  for  flower  beds          •          •  •  •  106 

 on  the  running  of  Carnations  .          .  .  .  140 

Fox,  Mr.  Richard,  on  blooming  Thunbergia  chrysopt  •  •  20 
Fyfe,  Mr.  A.,  on  Fuchsia  flowers  not  expanding  •  •  138 
 on  growing  and  exhibiting  the  Pansey  in  pots    •  233 


ORIGINAL. 


February,  doral  operations  ifor  .         .  •  •  «  45 

Floricultural  Society,  exhibition  of  the  Royal  South  London  'X*  IS^> 

Florists,  Metropolitan  Society  of,  exhibition  •  .  .  299 

Flowers,  a  list  of  choice  florist  .          •  •  .  •  180 

 observations  on  double         •  •  •  •  42 

 on  a  process  for  preserving    .  .  •  •  .'44 

 on  bulbons-rooted     •         •  •  •  .  ,  8^ 

— —  on  drying  specimens  of        *  •  •  •  f  64 

— ■  on  planting  in  beds    .          .  .  .  .  1^4 

—  on  the  colours  of      .          .  •  •  .  [6$ 

 on  the  love  of          .         •  •  .  249,268,288 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Forsythia  yiridissima,  noticed   .         •  .  •  .  150 

Franciscea  augusta,  noticed      .         .  •  •  •  4 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Floral  meetings,  metropolitan  . 
Florists,  Nature's  bints  to       •  . 
Flowers,  on  crowns  of  . 

■  on  grouping  .... 

—  on  wintering  half-hardy  « 

Forcing  Violets,  remarks  on  • 
Foxglove  Tree,  remarks  on  the  • 
Fuchsia,  on  the  blooms  of  the,  not  expanding  . 


120,  185,  234,  298,  299 
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89 
261 
265 
309 
71 
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AUTHORS. 

6.  L.,  on  Cobeea  scandens       .         •         *         •         •  8i 
■    ■    query  by  ...... 

Greyson,  Mr.  G.,  on  drying  specimens  of  flowen         •         •  64 
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ORIGINAL. 


Galeopsis  Tersicolor,  remarlcs  on         •  •  •  •  166 

Gardeners'  Society,  meeting  of  the  Regent's  Park  .  134 

Gardening,  remarks  on  Chinese          •  •  •  .  200 

 the  pleasures  of     •          .  •  .  .  32 

Gentiana  amarella,  remarks  on            •  •  •  •  163 

 campestris,  ditto       .          •  •  .  .  163 

 filiformis,  ditto          .          •  •  •  •  163 

 pneumonanthe,  ditto  •          •  .  .  ,  163 

Geranium  phaeum,  remarks  on  the  culture  of  •  .  .  156 

——— prate nse,  ditto         •          .  ,  •  .  157 

 saneuineum,  ditto    •          •  •  •  ,  156 

Gesneraceous  Plants,  general  treatment  of  •  .  .  7 

Gladiolus,  on  the  culture  of  the           •  •  «  »  171 

 remarks  on  ditto       .          .  •  .  .  78 

Glass,  remarks  on  coloured      •          •  .  .  •  252 

Glechoma  hederacea,  remarks  on         •  •  .  .  166 

Gloxinias,  remarks  on  cultivating^         .  .  .  «  49 

 on  propagation  of     •          .  .  ,^  .  301 

Gnapbalium  dioicum,  remarks  on        •  •  .  .  160 


NEW  PLANTS. 

Galeandra  Baueri,  noticed       .         .         •  .  •  loo 

Gardenia  Devoniana,  reference  to  plate           .  •  •  265 

■         —  longistyla,  noticed     .          ,          •  •  .  243 

 malliefra,  noticed      .          •          •  ,  .  147 

Gastrolobium  villosum,  noticed           •         •  •  •  222 

Gesneria  ell iptica  lutea,  noticed          •          •  •  •  198 

Gloxinia  albo-sanguinea,  noticed         .          .  .  •  199 

 Fyfiana,  noticed  147,  reference  to  plate  •  •  49 

 Handleyana,  noticed            •          •  .  ,  148 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gardeners,  rules  for     .         •         •         .  •  .  261 

Grafting,  remarks  on    •          .          •          .  •  .  89 

Guano,  on  the  effects  of,  on  Fuchsias    •          .  .  .  192 

Guard,  remarks  oa  a  new,  for  slugs     •         .  •  •  44 


H. 

AUTHORS. 

H.  D.,  reply  to  ......  24 

Hale,  Mr.,  on  the  culture  of  Boronia  serrulata  .  .  •  42 

Hunt,  Mr  R.,  on  colouied  glass  •         •         •         •  252 
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HawlhoniyOn  the  '  •  .  •  .  •  .102,136 
Heaths,  kc  alio  UtiM 

 ■ — on  theiMittgiiUfliof  Cape   •  •  .  .  18 

Healing)  remarks  on    *          •          .  •  •  .   257,  272 

HeUaxithemum  yul^aiv^  obiervations  on  •  •  «  155 

H«dbert,  he  Him,  and  Rev  Willifm,  decease  of  •  .  258 

Horticultural  Society,  ^  xlub  ^onftfif  the  •  •  131,  253,  298 

 ^         Tir4Hl.ni:3  of        .  •  .  ,    137,  234 

Hyacin t tin's  rionscr]|sl  11?^.  ob^ct  vBt ions  on  •  •  •  167 

Hydrangea,  on  ihe  \^h\vA]ow*;md          •  •  •  •  227 

■               on  the  change  of  colour  in  the  •  .  •  60 

 hoftenKiSj  on  the  colour  of  .  .  .  ,  85 

Hypericum  humifusum,  observations  on  •  .  *  153 

 —  perforatum,  ditto    •         •  •  .  .  153 

 pulchrum,  ditto     •          .  •  ,  ,  158 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Heliophila  trifida,  noticed       •         •  •  •  •  5 

Henfrcy a  tcandens,  noticed     •          •  •  •  ,  148 

pBib|iWWfraiiulansefoIiu%  noti^       •  •  •  •  267 

'  moaisheutofli''  noticed  •         •  •  •  •  53 

BoUboUia  aoaminala,  noticed  •         •  •  •  •  291 

Hoyft  cunpanulita,  nolked     .         •  •  .  .  267 

 ^  iin]>erialis^  noticed        •         •  .  .  .  5 

Hydrolea  apinosat  noticed       .         •  .  •  .  5 

BjpQCf|liiiUiWt9^  iWiti^d           •  •  •  «  197 

MISCELLANEOUS. '  rr 
Heartsease,  see  also  Pansey. 

 remarks  on  the      .          .  .  .  .  233 

Heating,  query  on  the  Polmaise  system  of  •  •  .  24 

Hyacinths,  on  forcing  256 

Hydrangeas,  on  changing  the  colours  of  •  .  .  48 


I. 

ORIGINAL. 

Iris  pseudo-acorus,  on  the  culture  of    .         •  •  ,  167 

Ixias,  remarks  on  ditto           •         »         •  •  •  78 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Impatiens  platypetala,  noticed  .         •         .  •  •  5 

Ipomea  muricata,  noticed        •          .          •  •  •  125 

 pulchella,  noticed        •          .          •  •  .  143 

Iris  aurea,  noticed       ••••••  292 

Irissetosa,  noticed       •          •          .          .  •  «•  53 

Isopogon  spheerocephalusy  noticed      •         •  •  •  888 
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Ixora  Griffithii,  noticed  • 

 h y (Iran ^ofor mis,  noticed  . 

— ~  Javanicuni,  noticed 
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AUTHORS. 

J.  B.,  on  propagating  the  double- white  moss  Rose 
—  reply  to  .... 
Johnstone,  W.,  Esq  ,  on  British  plants  •  • 


ORIGINAL. 

January*  floral  operations  for  . 
July,        ditto  ditto 
..one,       ditto      ditto  • 
Juniperus  communis,  remarks  on 


NEW  PLANT. 
Jaquemontia  canescens,  noticed  .  • 

K. 

AUTHOR. 
K.  C,  on  Wardian  Cases       •  » 

L. 

AUTHORS, 

Letitia,  query  by        .         .  . 
Lucy,  on  bloommg  Brugmansia  suaveolens 

 on  the  propagation  of  Calampelus  scabcr 

 reply  to  ... 


P  ,  ORIGINAL. 

Lakes,  remarks  on  Chinese  artificial 
Lawns,  remarks  on  cleaning  • 
Lemon,  on  the  culture  of  the  « 
Leonitis  leonurus,  ditto  •  • 

Leschenaultins,  ditto    .  .  • 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  ditto 
Linaria  cymbalaria,  remarks  on 
Linnsea  borealis,  ditto  •  • 
Lychnis  dioica,  ditto  . 
~  fulgens,  on  the  culture  of 
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NEW  PLANTS. 

Lemon'ia  spectabilis,  noticed    .          •  •  •  •  129 

lisselienaultia  arcuata,  reference  to  plate  •  .  .  2 

 splendent,  ditto  ..  •  •  •  •  1 

I^eucothoe  pulchra,  noticed      .          •  •  •  197 

Liebeg^ia  speciosa,  noticed       •         .  •  •  •  222 

Lisianthus  acutangulus,  noticed          •  •  •  •  243 

Lonicera  discolor,  noticed        •         •  «  •  .  222 

Lyonia  Jamaicensis,  noticed    •         •  •  •  •  6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lantana  mutabilia,  remarks  on  •  •  •  •  •  93 
Lime,  on  the  effects  of  •  .  •  •  -  •  99 
 superphosphate  of,  as  manure     •         .  •  •  96 


M. 

AUTHORS. 

Mary,  on  Lychnis  fulgens  •  •  .  •  •  173 
Mayen,  Dr.,  on  Chinese  gardening  •  •  •  .  82 
Meta,  on  the  culture  of  the  Gladiolus   •         •         •         •  171 


ORIGINAL. 

March,  floral  operations  for     .         •  •  •  .  68 

Martynia  fragrans,  on  the  culture  of    •  •  •  •  85 

May,  floral  operations  for       •         •  .  •  «  118 

Meconopsis  Cambricum,  on  the  oaltort  of  •  •  •  56, 126 

Malampyrum  arvense,  remarks  on  ditto .  .  •  •  165 

Mehttis  melisophyllum,  on  the  culture  of  •  .  .  12 

Menyanthes  trifofiata,  observations  on  •  •  .  .  1 52 

Menziesia  polifolia,  ditto         •         •  •  •  •  162 

Mignionetto,  on  the  tree         •         •  •  •  •  135 

■             on  the  winter  culture  Of     •  •  .  •  59, 86 


NEW  PLANTS. 

Maft^nia  fragrans,  noticed      •  .         •  •  •  100 

Medmilla  speciosa,  noticed      •         •         •  •  •  199 

Mirbelia  illicifoha,  noticed       •         •         •  •  •  199 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Mainmillaria  pulchra,  on  treating  as  an  aquatic  •         •  810 

Metropolitan  Dahlia  Society    •         «         •         #         •  290 
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Mice,  on  destroying!;     .         •         •  •         •         •  142 

Morphology,  on  vegetable       •         •  •         •         •  138 

Moifl,  to  destroy         ••••••  204 

N. 

AUTHOR- 

Newport,  on  Calceolarias       •         •  •         •         •  24 

ORIGINAL. 

November,  floral  operations  for         •  •        •         .  286 
NEW  PLANTS. 

Navarettia  squarrosa,  noticed  •         •  •         •         •  292 

Nepenthes  Rafflesiana,  noticed          •  •         •         •  75 

Niphsea  albo-lineata,  noticed   •         •  •         •         •  53 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nature's  Hints  to  Florists      •         •  •         •         •  301 

O.  • 
AUTHOR. 

Observeri  a  select  list  of  Ranunculuses  by  •        •         •    88, 180 

ORIGINAL* 

October,  floral  operations  for  •         •  •         .         .  262 

Oran^,  on  the  culture  of  the  •         •  •         •        30,  104,  178 

Orchis  mascula,  ditto  .         •         •  •         •         •  167 

Oxalis  acetosella,  remarks  on  •         •  •         •         •  157 

Ozytropis  Uralensis,  ditto  .    •     .    •     •  •         •         •  157 

NEW  PLANTS. 

Odontoglossum  hastilabium,  noticed     .  •         •         •  6 

Oncidium  Barken,  noticed      •          .  •          •          .  148 

Onobrychis  radiat  a,  noticed     •         .  •         •         .  197 
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on  the  protection  of  plants  in  winter           •          .          •  G6 

Propas^ator,  an  Extensive,  on  Wild  Rose  Stocks  for  building  upon  304 

Purdie,  Mr.,  botanical  expedition  of .  .  .         •         .         •  208 


ORIGINATE 

Pansey,  see  also  Heartsease. 

— —  on  prowing/in  pots      .....  233 

— —  on  the  modes  of  propagating  the  .  .  •  122 

Parnassia  palustris,  remarks  on  the  culture  of  •  •  •  154 

Pelargonium  citriodra,  on  the  .          .  .  .  •  271 

■    '         — on  the  culture  of  the  scarlet  ...  84 

Physiology,  remarks  on  vegetable        .  •  •  •        9, 92 

Picotees,  exhibitions  of           .          .  .  .  •  218 

Pinks,  on  plant ine  out  in  beds  .          •  .  •  .  264 

Pinguicula  granditlora,  on  the  culture  of  .  .  •  12 

Plants,  observations  on  British,  for  rockeries  <  •  .  12G 

 on  the  culture  of  British  •  .     1 1,  d4,  1 52,  229 

 on  exposing  greenhouse          .  .  •  .  151 

—  on  increasing  by  inarching,  &c.  .  •  •  181 

 exotic      .          .  .  .  .  169 

 on  the  protection  of,  in  winter  .  .  .  .  66 

 on  the  repose  of          .          .  .  •  .  277 

 remarks  on,  in  dwelling-rooms  •  .  •  .  115 

 in  pots       .          .  .  •  •     .  288 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  on  the  culture  of  .  .  •  211 

Polygonum  amphibium,  remarks  on      •  •  •  .  167 

«—— bistorta,  ditto        •          .  .  .  •  167 

Potentilla  anserina,  ditto        •         .  •  •  •  159 

 vema,  ditto  •          .          .  •  .  •  159 

Primula  Scotica,  ditto  .          .          •  •  •  .16$ 

Pyrolas,  remarks  on  the  culture  of      •  •  •  •  162 


NEW  PLANTS.  \ 

Pansev,  Blue  Fringe,  reference  to  plate          •  .  •  121 

Passiflora  Kermesina,  var.  Lemicheziaua,  noticed  •  •  222 

Pelargonium  Tom  Thumb,  noticed       •          •  •  .  144 

Pelargoniums,  new  varieties,"noticed    •          .  •  •  2£3 

'  '                 seedlings,  noticed          .          .  •  •  225 

Pentstemon  s:entianoides  alba,  reference  to  plate  •  •  241 

"           —  Grordoni,  noticed    .          .          •  •  •  223 

—  miniatus,  noticed   .          .          .  •  •  77 

Pharbitis  cathartica,  noticed     .          •          .  •  •  77 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  are  mott  eventful  TiHsa,  but  there  are  conflicting 
opinions  to  whether  the  events  occurring  be  of  that  advancing, 
expanding!  and  improving  character  that  the  state  of  society  demands. 
Although  much  uncertainty  may  exist  on  such  mattersi  and  there  be 
disagreements  relative  thereto,  there  is  one  fact  all  agree  in,  Tims 
itself  makes  rapid  and  continual  progress.  This  is  a  truth  which  none 
should  forget,  £ditors  of  Periodical  Publications  scarcely  can,  they 
are,  however,  annually  reminded  (as  we  now  are)  that  another  year's 
labours  have  rapidly,  almost  imperceptibly,  come  to  a  termination, 
and  that  the  day  of  their  accountability  to  their  supporters  has  arrived. 

Sixteen  volumes  of  our  Magazine  have,  with  unprecedented  floral 
interest,  been  widely  circulated  throughout  the  world,  and  our  labours 
have  been  attended  with  much  delight.  The  pursuit  we  are  engaged 
in  we  are  satbfled  is  right,  and  congenial  with  the  best  feelings  of 
mankind  universally.  Indeed,  the  interest  which  flowers  liave  exerted 
so  extensively,  may  be  traced  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
period.  It  has  never  been  confined  either  to  any  particular  class  of 
society,  or  even  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  a  Father's  hand  of  benefi- 
cence has  scattered  vegetable  beauties  over  earth's  wide  domain,  to 
contribute  to  the  existence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  give  to  it  a  cheerful- 
ness which  should  excite  in  them  agreeable  feelings.  That  such  are 
the  results  is  evident,  for  the  savage  of  the  forest,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  binds  his  brow  with  the  native  flowers  of  his  woods,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  their  cultivation  increases  in  proportion  as  the  blessings 
of  a  religious  civilization  extends. 

From  the  humble  cottage  garden  to  the  finest  parterre  of  the  palace, 
nothing  more  conspicuously  bespeaks  the  good  taste  of  the  possessor 
than  a  well-cultivated  flower  garden.  Of  all  luxurious  indulgences 
that  of  flowers  is  the  most  innocent.  Of  all  embellishments  they  are 
the  most  beautiful,  of  perfumes  they  shed  around  the  most  fragprant, 
and  of  all  created  beings  on  earth  man  alone  seems  capable  of  deriving 
enjoyment  from  them ;  this,  too,  commences  with  his  in&ncy,  remains 
the  delight  of  his  youth,  increases  with  his  years,  and  becomes  the 
quiet  amusement  of  his  age.    Every  rank  of  persons  seem  to  enjoy 
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flowers  as  a  gratification,  but  to  those  whose  attachment  is  ardent,  as 
the  Florist  and  the  Botanist,  there  are  beauties  and  wonders  displayed 
that  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  careless  beholder.  It  is  a  recreation 
which  conduces  materially  to  health,  affords  a  succession  of  delights, 
and  leads  the  mind  to  contemplate,  with  adoring  wonder,  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator. 

We  have  long  deemed  it  our  duty  and  interest  to  use  every  exertion 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  considered  it  laudable  to  be 
thus,  engaged  ;  but  to  be  honoured  to  co-operate  with  those  individuals 
who  have  so  generously  and  extensively  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
our  Magazine  during  the  period  of  sixteen  years,  is  a  position  we  very 
highly  value.  It  is  our  earnest  desire,  and  shall  be  our  zealous  endea- 
vour, still  to  maintain  that  good  feeling  and  mutual  understanding 
with  all  our  Contributors,  Correspondents,  and  Readers  which  has  for 
so  many  years  been  established.  We  tender  our  sincere  thanks  for  all 
past  favours,  and  very  respectfully  solicit  their  future  assistance. 

Twelve  months  ago  we  made  engagements  as  to  the  application  of 
our  labours  in  the  progress  of  our  present  volume.  It  has  been  our 
continuous  aim  fully  to  realize  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
Headers,  and  the  increased  demand  for  our  Magazine  assure  us  that 
our  exertions  have  been  approved. 

Without  being  deemed  ostentatious,  we  think  we  may  justly  affirm 
that  the  present  volume  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  We  purpose  entering  upon  our  future  labours  with  increased 
energy,  and  with  the  continued  assistance  of  our  friends,  we  shall 
endeavour  still  to  improve  upon  the  past. 


Daumhamf  November  26,  1848* 


PLUMBAGO  LAUPENTiE. 


Lady  LarpenVs  Leadwart, 

PLUMBAGINE^E.     PENTANDRIA  MONOOYNIA. 

THROUGH  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  nurserymen, 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  vre  have  the  pleasure  of  inttoducing  into 
our  first  number  for  the  year  1848,  this  charming  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  Shanghai,  in  China,  and  was  found  growing  out  of  a  crevice 
in  the  city  wall.  A  plant  of  it  was  sent  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Smith, 
in  May,  1846,  to  Sir  George  Larpent.  We  saw  a  plant  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  exhibition  last  July,  and  we  inserted  a 
notice  of  it  in  our  number  for  August.  Since  that  time  it  has  become 
the  property  of  Messrs,  Knight  and  Perry.  In  October,  a  plant  of  it, 
two  feet  high  and  two  feet  and  a  half  across,  was  in  bloom  in  their 
nursery,  and  had  more  than  six  thousand  flowers,  forming  one  mass  of 
beauty. 

It  is  a  compact  neat-growing  half-shrubby  plant,  flourishes  well  in 
the  greenhouse,  where  it  forms  one  of  its  most  lovely  ornaments ;  but 
it  is  said  to  be  quite  hardy,  as  tlie  thermometer  iti  winter  at  Shanghai 
descends  to  nineteen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  It  will,  there- 
fore, prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  plant  for  the  flower-garden,  eitbelr 
planted  out  singly  or  in  masses.  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  say,  "  it 
will  rank  with  the  Verl>ena,"  and,  as  an  exhibition  plant,  it  will  equal 
the  foremost.  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  It  is,  doubtless,  the  finest  hardy 
autumnal  flower  that  has  been  obtained  from  China  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Anemone  Japonica,"  (figured  in  vol.  i..  New  Series, 
p.  289.) 

All  the  previously  introduced  species  of  Plumbago  are  interesting; 
and  beautiful.  We  have  seen  the  P.  capensis,  pale  blue  flowered, 
flourish  very  vigorously,  growing  seven  or  eight  feet  hlgh^  and  bloem- 
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ing  profusely  in  the  open  air  during  the  entire  summer.  It  survived 
the  last  severe  winter  against  the  south  aspect  of  a  dwelling-house  at 
Riclimond,  near  London,  and  when  in  bloom,  as  above  stated,  was 
highly  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  old  inhabitant  of  our  hothouses, 
Prosea,  has  long  been  a  great  &vourite  of  ours.  The  old  plant  should 
be  divided  in  February  into  portions  that  will  furnish  about  four  stems, 
have  a  very  liberal  draining,  and  a  well-enriched  loamy  soil,  and  be 
grown  in  the  hothouse. 

The  Prosea  has  long  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  had  a 
place  in  select  collections  of  hothouse  plants.  "When  properly  culti- 
vated, it  is  a  most  lovely  ornament.  We  have  had  plants  in  profuse 
bloom  during  the  period  from  April  to  November.  The  plan  we 
pursued  was  to  divide  the  previous  year's  plant  into  portions  that  would 
be  likely  to  supply  about  three  or  four  stems,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  giving  a  liberal  drainage,  and  a  compost  of  well-enriched 
loam  and  leaf-mould.  We  grew  it  in  the  stove,  giving  it  a  liberal 
supply  of  water,  and  any  attention  to  it  was  most  abundantly  repaid  by 
long  pyramid- formed  spikes  of  lovely  bright  rosy-red  flowers.-  When 
the  growing  season  was  over,  less  water  was  given,  and  but  barely  kept 
moist  till  re-potted. 

This  species  ought  to  be  in  every  stove.  If  the  plant  be  brought 
forward  in  the  stove  till  the  flowers  are  just  about  to  open,  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  will  do  well  during  summer. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
AcniMENEs  SPEC.  NOV. — New  Species. 
Gesneracea,   Didynamxa  Angiospermia. 
In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  Chelsea,  we  recently 
saw  a  very  distinct  and  interesting  new  species  of  Achimenes  in  flower. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  the  A.  rosea,  and  the  flowers  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  that  kind,  but  of  a  clear  white  colour.  '  It 
has  a  light  and  elegant  appearance,  and  forms  a  very  pretty  contrast  to 
the  other  kinds. 

Browallia  speciosa — Showy-flowered  Browallia. 

Scrophularinea,    Didynamia  Angiospermia, 

This  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  flowers  three  times  the  size  of 
B.  grandiflora,  Mr.  Purdie  found  it  growing  upon  the  Quindiu  and 
Tolima  mountains,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  where 
we  saw  it  in  bloom  in  September  last.  The  plant  is  very  easily  culti- 
vated in  the  greenhouse,  in  ordinary  soil,  and  it  appears  to  bloom 
freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly.  The  corolla  is  salver- 
shaped,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  and  divided  into  five  ovate 
acuminate  segments,  of  a  bright  purple  colour  above  and  pale  lilac 
imdemeath;  the  throat  clear  white;  the  tube  slender,  rather  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  light  rose  or  pink  colour.  The  stems 
arise  erect,  becoming  numerously  branched,  and  are,  with  the  whole 
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plant,  almost  destitute  of  Lairs.  The  leaves  are  mostly  opposite,  but 
sometimes  alternate.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.j  4339.) 

COSNESTES  LANCEOLATA — LaNCEOLATE-LEAVED  Ch^NESTES. 

Solanea,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
The  mountains  of  Quindiu  presented  this  plant  also  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Purdie,  and,  from  seeds  transmitted  by  him,  plants  were  raised  at 
Kew,  which  bloomed,  in  a  slieltered  border  out  of  doors,  during  the 
past  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  growing  from  four 
to  six  feet  high,  after  the  manner  of  C,  fuchsioides  (formerly  Licium 
fuchsioides  (figured  in  vol.  xiv.,  p.  265),  or  C.  umhrosa;  to  the  latter 
it  is  more  nearly  allied,  but  differs  in  having  larger,  more  lanceolate, 
pubescent  leaves,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  fine 
dark  purplish- blue.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  in  each,  and  are  rather  pendant.  The  corolla  is  about 
two  inches  long,  spreading  out  a  little  at  the  mouth,  and  divided  into 
five  short  segments.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  acute,  tapering  to  the  foot- 
stalks, downy,  especially  when  young,  but,  as  they  advance  in  ag^, 
become  almost  glabrous.  It  is  a  deserving  plant,  on  account  of  its 
rich  intense  colour.    (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.^  4338.) 

CfMBiDiuM  EBURNEDM— Ivory  Cymbid. 
Orchidacece,  Gynandria  Mmiandria, 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  the  Hackney  Nursery,  received  this  plant  from 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  delightfully  frag^rant  and  pleasing  species,  the 
flowers  being  entirely  of  a  pure  ivory-white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  yellow  stripe  down  the  middle  lip.  Each  flower  is  about  four 
inches  across.  It  succeeds  when  grown  in  a  mixture  of  rough  sandy 
peat  and  light  loam,  the  pots  being  well  drained,  and,  when  growing 
freely,  liberally  supplied  with  moisture.    (Figured  in  BoL  Beg,,  67.) 

EXACUM  TETRAGONUM,  Var.  BiCOLOR  TwO-COLOURED  SQUARE- 

STALKED  EXACUM.     SyU.  ExACUM  HaMILTONII  (Bou), 
Gentianea.    Petrandria  Monogynia, 

Received  into  the  Kew  Gardens  in  1846,  from  the  East  IndieSi 
where  it  was  found  by  J.  E.  Law,  Esq.,  growing  amongst  long  grass 
in  the  Concan.  It  is  an  annual  stove  plant,  growing  from  one  foot  to 
one  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles,  not 
very  numerously,  and  are  very  variable  in  size  and  colour,  the  largest 
being  each  from  two  to  three  inches  across,  and  the  colour  of  inter- 
mediate shades  between  almost  white  and  purple.  It  flowers  in  June^ 
«nd  is  rather  ornamental.    (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,,  4340.) 

Franciscea  gracilis — Slender  Franciscea. 

ScrophularinecB.  Didynamia  Angiospermxa. 
In  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry  this  new  and  very 
pretty  stove  shrub  has  recently  bloomed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate 
pale  cream  colour,  the  corolla  being  near  an  inch  and  a  half  acrosSi 
and  the  slender  tube  four  inches  long.  It  flowers  freely,  and  forms  a 
very  handsome  plant. 
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Gardenia  nitida — Glossy-leaved  Gardenia. 

Bubiacea.    Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Mr.  Whitfield  discovered  this  very  distinct  species  at  Sierra  Leone, 
and  from  a  dried  specimen  which  he  had  collected,  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Pince,  nurserymen,  Exeter,  took  some  seed,  and  raised  plants, 
which  have  lately  blodmed.  It  proves  to  be  a  plant  of  fine  habit, 
being  very  compact  and  of  stiff.growth;  the  foliage  large,  dark  glossy- 
ereen ;  the  floWers,  produced  solitarj',  are  of  the  purest  white,  and 
deliciously  fragrant ;  i\\e  tube  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
the  corolla  is  dividied  into  seven  segments  of  two  inches  long,  which 
reflex  soon  afler  opening.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  desirable 
of  the  genus.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.y  4343.) 

Gesneria  TRiPLOtiA — Three-plowered  Gesneria. 
Gesnenaceee.  Didynamia  Angiospermia, 
Mr.  Purdie  sent  this  new  species  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
from  New  Grenada.  Ttie  flower  stem  rises  erect  to  about  two  feet 
high,  producing  from  the  axils  short  foot-stalks,  bearing  umbels  of 
three  tubular  flowers,  each  near  an  inch  long,  yellow,  densely  covered 
with  shaggy  red  hair ;  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  divided  into  five  short 
expanded  roundish  lobes,  marked  by  a  few  red  spots.  The  species 
bears  resemblance  to  G.  Hondensis^  the  flowers  and  foliage  being 
rather  larger.    It  is  not  very  ornamental. 

Gonoora  maculata,  var.  Tricolor — THREE-coLotJRED  Spotted 

Gonoora. 
Orchidacea,  Gynandria  Mimandria, 
This  pleasing  variety  of  G.  maculata  was  discovered  growing  upon 
the  mountains  near  Panama,  in  1841,  by  J.  Maclean,  Esq.,  of  Lima, 
who  transmitted  it  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  Liverpool.  It  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  sent  from  Peru.  The  singular  form  and  colours 
assumed  by  the  flowers  of  this  plant  renders  it  highly  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. Each  blossom  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter ;  the  ground 
colour  is  yellow,  with  the  exception  of  the  lip,  which  is  wiiite,  and  the 
whole  banded  or  blotched  with  reddish-brown.  (Figured  in  JBot.  Jieg., 
69.) 

NYMPH.EA  SPEC.  NOV. — NeW  SpECIES. 
NymphaacecB.  Polyandria  Monogynia, 
This  is  a  handsome  aquatic,  with  large  pure  white  flowers,  measuring 
nearly  six  inches  across,  highly  fragrant,  and  the  foliage  is  very  beau- 
tifully reticulated.  The  blossoms  expand  early  in  the  evening,  and 
close  about  eight  in  the  morning.  It  has  flowered  in  the  stove  of 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  at  Chelsea. 

Oncidium  amictum — Frilled  Oncid. 

Orchidacea,    Gynandria  Monandria. 
Introduced  from  Brazil  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it 
bloomed  early  in  last  spring.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  species  of  this 
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handsome  genus;  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  freely  in  larg« 
panicles,  are  about  an  inch  across,  of  a  clear  yellow  ground  colour, 
spotted  with  red.  The  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  O,  Gardneriy 
but  differs  in  having  larger  wings  to  the  column,  the  anther  bed  being 
margined  by  a  kind  of  membranous  frill,  greater  basal  lobes,  and  by 
possessing  an  inversely  wedge-shaped  lip.   (Figured  in  Bot,  Reg,,  66.) 

Oncidium  cdrtum — Crop-eahed  Oncid. 
Orchidacfa.  Gynandria  Monandria, 
This  new  and  desirable  species  is  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  of  Exeter,  but  we  have  not  learnt  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced. It  appears  to  be  allied  to  O.  pectorale,  but  the  flowers  are 
rather  smaller,  and  in  colour  are  divereified  with  broader  bands  of 
brown,  and  there  is  some  little  distinction  in  the  formation  of  the 
several  parts.    (Figured  in  Bot,  Beg.,  68.) 

Oncidium  pelican  dm — Pelican  Oncid. 

Orchidacecp.    Gynandria  Monandria, 
Count  Karwinsky  sent  this  plant  from  Mexico  to  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
It  is  nearly  related  to  O.  rejiexum  in  habit,  colour,  and  form.  The 
specific  name  is  presumed  to  have  been  given  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  column  of  the  flower  to  a  pplipan  pecking  her  breast. 

SOBRALIA  MACRANTHA,  var.  SpLENDENS — SpLENDID  LAROE- 

flowered  Sobralia. 
Orchidacea.  Gynandria  Monandria, 
This  handsome  orchid  is  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Rollisson,  nur- 
serymen, Tooting,  who  purchased  it  amongst  some  lots  of  plants  sold, 
by  auction,  which  had  been  collected  in  South  America  by  Mr.  Skinner. 
The  plant  is  somewhat  dwarf,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  about  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  showy,  being 
of  a  deep  rich  crimson-purple  colour.  The  genus  Sobralia,"  Dr. 
Lindley  observes,  in  his  Scrtum  Onchidaceum,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  among  orchids,  with  its  lofly  reedy  stems,  large  Lily-like 
flowers,  and  stiff  plaited  leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  palm  tree.  It  is  found  in  Peru,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Mexico, 
where  the  species  are  amongst  the  most  stately  inhabitants  of  the  bush. 
They  consist  of  terrestrial  perennial  plants,  with  simple  roots,  and  stems 
not  uncommonly  growing  three  times  as  high  as  a  man,  very  rarely 
branched  and  thickly  clothed  with  leaves.  Their  inflorescence  consists 
of  terminal  racemes,  loaded  with  snow-white,  pink,  crimson,  or  violet 
flowers.  The  lip  of  all  the  species  is  wrapped  round  the  column, 
whence  it  appears  as  if  funnel-shaped,  and  is  bordered  by  a  lacerated 
fringed  edge.  The  species  inhabit  dry,  sunny,  rocky,  and  very  hot 
places,  where  they  often  form  extensive  thickets.  A  few  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  of  some  the  flowers  last  for  only  a  short  time."  (Figured 
in  Bot,  Mag.,  241.) 

Stenorhynchu8  cinnabarinus — Cinnabar  Stenorhynchus. 

(Jb[ckid(ice(B,    Gynandria  Monaudrifi. 
Messrs.  {ipddig^  obtair^ed  this  rare  plant  from  Mexico,  and  bloomed 
it  last  summer.    The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  long  erec^  spi^e,  and 
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are  of  a  clear  yellow  in  the  inside,  and  outside  a  bright  vermillion-red, 
which  striking  contrast  gives  a  showy  appearance  to  the  plant. 

Thibaudia  PicHiNCHENSis,  var.  Glabra — Glabrous  Pichincha 

Thibaudia. 
JEricacea.  Vecandria  Monogynia. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  greenhouse  branching  shrub,  growing  about 
two  feet  high,  although  on  the  elevated  mountains  of  Columbia  it  is 
stated  to  attain  a  height  of  ten  to  twelve  feet.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  racemes  of  from  four  to  six,  or  more,  in  each.  The  corolla 
is  a  bright  rosy- pink,  as  waxy  as  that  of  any  Heath,  urceolate,  about 
an  inch  long,  with  five  equal  spreading  limbs  at  the  mouth.  The 
foliage  is  a  bright  green,  and  very  ample.  Mr.  Purdie  sent  it  to  Kew, 
where  it  has  lately  been  in  bloom.  It  is  a  higlily  beautiful  plant,  de- 
serving of  general  cultivation.    (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,^  4344.) 


NOTES  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

THE  NEW  DAHLIAS  FOR  1848. 

Amongst  the  numerous  seedlings  which  we  have  seen  exhibited  during 
the  past  season,  very  few  of  them  appeared  particularly  striking  or 
novel,  though  the  generality  were  what  is  termed  useful,  that  is,  being 
no  great  improvement  upon  others  of  similar  colours  already  out,  yet 
in  some  point  desirable,  if  not  preferable.  The  following  notes  were 
made  with  very  great  care,  and  may  be  relied  upon ;  they  comprise, 
'we  believe,  all  the  kinds  which  were  produced  at  the  principal  shows. 

Amy  Robsart  (Keynes). — Shaded  blush,  double,  of  medium  size ; 
outline  broken,  general  form  not  at  all  more  than  second-rate. 

Bella  Donna  (Harrison). — "  A  fancy  flower,  a  singular  red  with 
white  tips,  size  medium,  very  double,  symmetrical,  and  well  up ;  out- 
line not  first-rate,  but  the  flower  an  acquisition." — Glenny^s  Notes. 

BouLE  de  Feu  (Barnes). — Bright  light  red,  rather  fading  to  an 
orange  tint  at  the  ends  of  the  outer  circles  of  petals ;  very  double,  of 
medium  size,  well  up  in  the  centre ;  disposition  of  petals  and  outline 
exceedingly  true.  One  of  the  best  flowers  of  the  season,  notwithstand- 
ing its  particular  fulness  causes  it  occasionally  to  quill  a  good  deal. 

Canary  (Turner). — Pale  primrose  or  canary  colour,  of  good 
medium  size,  outline  not  quite  true,  and  face  flat ;  centre  even,  com- 
pact and  regular  in  arrangement,  and  is  a  neat-looking  flower. 

Charles  Turner  (Turville). — Blush,  with  a  tinge  or  lace  of  lilac 
at  the  end  of  the  petals ;  centre  well  up,  of  feir  size,  symmetrical,  but 
not  a  good  outline.] 

CoMPACTA  (Pope). — Light  purple,  size  barely  large  enough  even 
for  a  front  row,  good  centre  and  outline,  and  very  compact  form. 

Crocus  (Barnes). — Rich  yellow,  middle  size,  centre  tolerably  even, 
general  shape  good. 

Dane  Croft  Hero  (Barnes). — Bright  claret  colour,  medium  size, 
centre  well  up,  occasionally  deficient  in  arrangement,  but  a  useful- 
looking  flower. 
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Delight  (Whale). — White,  laced  with  deep  purple,  full  size,  very 
true  outline,  of  great  depth,  and  symmetrical  in  arrangement.  The 
only  blooms  we  saw  were  overblown,  but  the  evidence  of  a  first-rate 
character  was  ample. 

Duchess  op  Sutherland  (Turville). — A  fancy  flower,  crimson 
with  white  tips,  middle  size,  centre  low,  arrangement  moderate. 

Eliza  Mibllez  (Turner). — Light  yellow,  with  a  deep,  rather  dull, 
crimson  lace,  nicely  cupped,  but  rather  thin  in  the  &ce,  novel,  and 
occasionally  may  be  useful  for  a  front  row,  the  size  being  rather  below 
medium. 

Fire  Kino  (Turville). — Exhibited  as  a  seedling  of  1847 ;  brilliant 
scarlet-orange,  good  medium  size,  well-formed  petal  and  outline,  low 
eye,  average  arrangement ;  when  perfect,  a  very  striking  flower,  on 
account  of  its  colour. 

Fire  King  (Harrison). — "  Bright  red,  not,  however,  so  bright  as 
the  flrst  Fire  King  we  noticed,  but  much  darker  shade ;  size  average, 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  form,  but  centre  pretty  good." —  Glenrnf*s 
Notes. 

Forest  Flower  (Bragg). — Deep  lilac,  tolerable  centre  and  well 
arranged,  but  so  very  large  that  it  is  coarse-looking. 

Gem  (Oakley). — Clear  white,  with  a  distinct  lace  of  lilac,  not  at  all 
times  regularly  marked  throughout  the  flower,  but  when  in  true  colour 
very  striking;  medium  size,  centre  well  up,  and  the  arrangement 
symmetrical. 

Helen  Carr  (Barnes). — Blush,  deeply  tinged  with  pink,  middle 
size,  general  form  good  enough  for  a  second-rate  flower,  but  no  par- 
ticular acquisition. 

Jane  (Proctor). — Blush-white,  large  size,  centre  disproportionately 
large,  face  of  the  flower  flat,  and  the  outline  not  good. 

Jeanie  Deans  (Harrison). — "  A  really  fine  and  well-formed  deep 
red  and  white  fancy  flower,  very  double  and  symmetrical,  very  distinct, 
and  a  pretty  variety  for  one  or  half-a-dozen ;  size  medium."—  Glenn^s 
Notes. 

Jenny  Lind  (Barnes). — Dark  maroon,  with  white  tips,  middle  size, 
good  centre,  at  times  irregular  in  arrangement ;  the  petals  are  rather 
too  long,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  foncy  flowers 
yet  raised. 

Lady  Ashley  (Drummond). — Distinct  lilac,  below  medium  size, 
centre  rather  low,  fine  cupped  petals,  well  disposed,  and  the  outline 
complete. 

Lady  Buxton  (Turville). — Fancy  flower,  orange,  with  a  small 
white  tip;  middle  size,  centre  good,  the  arrangement  and  outline 
tolerable. 

Lady  Sale  (Harrison). — "  A  rich  fancy  flower,  pure  yellow  and 
white  tips,  good  average  form,  full  medium  size,  double,  symmetrical, 
and  a  good  centre." —  Glenny's  Notes. 

Louisa  (Whale). — Blush-white,  of  good  medium  size,  eye  rather 
sunk ;  a  tolerable  second-class  flower. 

Maid  of  Honour  (Harrison).—"  A  light  blush,  with  occasional 
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shades  of  4&?l^er  colovir,  \nthout  any  very  remarkable  properties ;  a 
fort  of  common-place  form,  but  delicate  colour." — Glenny'^  Not^. 

MoMT  Blanc  (Gaines). — "White,  above  the  medium  size,  centre 
well  up,  arrangement  generally  symmetrical,  rather  coarse-looking, 
and  the  outline  not  very  true,  but  the  flower  is  an  acquisition. 

Mrs.  Suaw  Lefevre  (Bragg). — A  fancy  flower,  crimson,  with 
white  tips ;  rather  under  middle  size,  centre  and  outline  gpod,  the  ar- 
rangement symmetrical ;  a  very  neat  and  pretty  flower. 

^^ELii  G WYNNE  (Pope). — Pretty  primrose  colour,  good  size,  fairish 
outline,  and  well  arranged ;  the  eye  sunk,  but  a  very  desirable  flower 
€01  account  of  the  colour. 

Primrose  Superb  (Claines). — Very  pale  yellow,  dying  ofi*  to  a 
&ded  amber ;  centre  even,  average  size,  compact  9nd  neat  form,  but 
flat  in  the  face. 

QuKEN  OF  Englatvd  (Dod). — White,  laced  very  distinctly  with 
dark  crimson;  shown  in  a  large  ^nd  to  all  appearance  overgrown  state; 
fine  cupped  petal  and  unbroken  outline,  of  great  depth,  centre  a  trifle 
low ;  likely  to  be  a  fine  flower  when  produced  in  condition. 

Remembrancer  (Barnes). — Light  red,  with  a  dingy  white  tip, 
middle  size,  good  centre  and  general  form ;  has  the  appearance  of  being 
constant,  and  is  an  acquisition. 

Robin  Hood  (Barnes). — Alsp  a  fancy  flpwer ;  scarlet,  with  milky- 
white  tips ;  good  CMpped  petal,  but  rather  irregular  and  low  in  the 
eye. 

Samuel  Girling  (Barnes). — Bright  crimson-puce,  middle  size, 
yery  true  centre  and  well  up,  full  and  mostly  symmetrical,  but  some- 
times inclined  to  quill. 

^UTLOCK.  (Collison).— Rich  scarlet,  ayerag^  size,  excellent  centre, 
perfect  outline,  and  very  uniformly  arranged ;  rather  too  open  on  the 
out^idp,  but  one  of  the  best  flowers  of  the  season* 

The  Hero  (Turner). — Crimson,  disproportionately  large  in  size  and 
necessarily  coarsp-looking,  but  the  flower  is  not  without  good  properties, 
and  if  moderately  grown  might  be  useful  in  a  back  row. 

Walter  Hillson  (Dod). — Distinct  oraqge,  full  medium  size,  per- 
fect outline,  ^nd  symmetrical,  but  flat  in  the  centre. 

War  Eag^e  (^eynes). — ^Heavy  or  dark  rich  red,  middle  size, 
rosette  in  the  outline,  of  good  average  form. 


PROPERTIES  OF  POPULAR  FLOWERS. 

Plain  rules  of  criticism,  by  which  the  properties  of  flowers  may  be 
&irly  estimated,  are  necessary  to  be  well  known  by  every  florist  of  any 
pretensions ;  and  a  man,  to  be  a  good  judge,  ought  to  be  so  well  versed 
in  these  rules  as  to  be  able  to  go  in  among  a  lot  of  flowers  with  a  true 
model  so  perfectly  impressed  on  his  imagination  that  he  can  instantly 
detect  imperfection,  and  readily  decide  to  what  extent  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  r^ection  of  the  flower.  We  have  read  a  little 
work,  just  published  by  Messrs.  Houlstone  and  Stoneman,  containing 
a  collection  of  ail  the  separate  essays  written  by  Mr.  Glenny  on  the 
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properties  of  popular  flowers ;  to  all  the  more  particular  points  therein 
laid  down  we  entirely  acquiesce,  and  recommend  the  book  to  floral 
societies  and  florists  generally.  A  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
each  flower,  but  the  following  is  an  abstract  containing  a  complete  out- 
line of  them. 

The  Auricui^a. — Pip  round,  flat,  and  smooth-edged  ;  the  edging, 
colour,  and  eye,  circles  of  the  same  width ;  tube  small,  and  bright 
yellow,  filled  with  thrum  ;  paste  smooth  and  white ;  truss  seven  pips, 
edge  to  edge ;  leaves  to  form  a  green  back  ground ;  stem  stiff,  six  to 
nine  inches ;  pairs  the  same  heights,  but  different  colours. 

The  Polyanthus. — Edge  scolloped  but  slightly,  in  other  respects 
circular ;  the  yellow  eye  round,  tube  filled  with  thrum ;  centre  divi- 
sions of  the  petals  similar  to  the  side,  the  lacing  even  down  to  the  eye, 
and  the  same  colour ;  truss  as  the  Auricula,  but  no  back  leaf. 

The  Tuup. — From  one-third  to  one-half  a  hollow  slobe;  edge 
smooth  and  even,  petals  thick,  marking  unbroken  round  the  edge ;  all 
six  petals  alike ;  colours  well  defined,  and  the  base  free  from  stain ; 
the  white  or  yellow,  or  any  shade  between  them,  must  be  all  over 
alike ;  the  stem  stiff,  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  length. 

The  Hyacinth. — Pips  half  a  ball,  close,  with  stiff  fbot-stalks,  stand- 
ing well  out ;  the  spike  compact,  and  tapering  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top. 

The  Crocus. — Form  like  the  Tulip ;  petals  thick,  edges  smooth ; 
colour  bright  or  dense,  and,  if  variegated^  the  marking  distinct  and 
well  defined  ;  all  six  petals  alike. 

The  Cineraria. — Flowers  round ;  petals  broad  and  thick,  smooth 
in  texture,  and  blunt  at  the  ends,  sitting  very  close ;  centre  small ; 
colour  bright  or  dense ;  and  the  outside  of  the  pip  free  from  notches. 

The  Ranunculus. — Two-thirds  of  a  ball^  well  filled  up ;  the  petals 
thick,  close,  smooth-edged,  and  symmetrical ;  centre  up  to  surface. 

The  Pansey. — A  perfect  circle,  smooth  edged,  petals  thick ; 
velvetty  texture ;  marking  uniform  ;  top  petals  alike,  side  petals  alike ; 
the  ground  colour  on  the  three  lower  petals  the  same,  and  the  eye 
must  not  break  through  to  the  margin. 

The  Dahlia. — Two-thirds  of  a  ball,  well  filled  up  to  the  centre ; 
petals  free  from  notch,  thick,  broad  and  smooth  at  the  ends ;  must  not 
show  the  back  of  the  petals,  which  must  lay  symmetrical,  and  imbricate 
to  the  centre. 

The  Geranium. — A  circle,  without  indentation;  smooth  at  the 
edges,  thick,  rich  texture;  colours  well  defined;  truss  five  pips  or 
more,  forming  a  large  showy  head  of  bloom ;  marking  decided,  the 
greater  contrast  the  better. 

The  Verbena. — Pips  round,  free  from  notch;  substance  thick, 
fine  texture ;  truss  large,  pips  edge  to  edge,  not  less  than  thirteen  in  a 
bunch ;  colour  very  dense  or  bright,  and  all  the  pips  alike. 

The  Narcissus. — A  circular  flat  dish,  cup  prominent,  colours  dis- 
tinct, foot-stalks  well  out,  flowers  edge  to  edge,  and  not  less  than 
seven  ;  white  very  pure,  yellow  very  dense. 

The  Carnation  and  Picotee. — Half  a  ball^  outline  round,  petals 
imbricated,  thick  and  smooth  edged,  colours  dense  and  distinct^  whitq 
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pure ;  every  petal  the  character  of  the  flower,  whether  flake  or  bizarre ; 
for  a  Picotee,  there  should  be  no  mark  that  does  not  come  from  the 
edge. 

The  Pink. — Half  a  ball,  petals  thick,  edges  smooth,  lace  round 
every  petal,  eye  colour  of  the  lacing. 

The  Chrysanthemum. — Half  a  ball,  double,  symmetrical ;  centre 
well  up  and  perfect ;  petals  broad,  blunt,  and  thick ;  colour  decided, 
and  every  petal  free  from  notch. 

The  Rhododendron. — Flowers  round,  slightly  cupped,  lai^e,  well 
spotted,  smooth  edged,  thick ;  colour  dense,  and  truss  a  bold,  round- 
sided  cone ;  foot-sfalks  thick  and  elastic. 

The  Azalea  Indica. — Flowers  round,  petals  thick,  fine  texture, 
smooth  edges,  colour  dense ;  marking,  if  any,  well  defined. 

The  Rose. — All  kinds  to  have  thick,  smooth-edged,  stiff  petals, 
plenty  of  them,  imbricated  to  the  centre ;  fragrance  strong,  foot-stalks 
long  and  stifi^,  form  half  a  ball,  colour  dense,  be  it  what  it  may,  back 
of  the  petal  same  colour  as  the  front. 

Moss  Roses  cannot  be  too  thick  of  moss,  and  the  larger  the  calyx 
the  better. 

Climbing  Roses  to  be  short-jointed  and  abundant  bloomers. 

Noisette  Roses  to  be  in  good  bunches,  with  strong  foot-stalks  to 
hold  them  in  their  places. 

The  Camellia  Japonica. — Form  half  of  a  ball,  petals  thick, 
broad,  and  smooth  at  the  edge,  and  imbricated  to  the  centre ;  colour 
dense,  or,  if  white,  pure ;  if  blotched  or  striped,  a  distinct  contrast ; 
plant  short-jointed  and  bushy ;  foliage  large  and  bright. 

The  Calceolaria. — Bloom  perfectly  round ;  colour,  back  bright 
as  front ;  lip,  throat,  and  calyx,  small ;  markings,  if  any,  decided  and 
dense;  substance  thick  and  stiff;  stems  strong  and  branching ;  foot- 
stalks elastic ;  plant  decidedly  shrubby,  and  the  bloom  just  above  the 
foliage. 

The  Fuchsia. — The  flower-bud  round,  without  tube ;  the  sepals  to 
reflex,  so  as  to  form  a  globe,  showing  the  inside  surface ;  corolla  a 
decided  contrast  to  the  sepals;  colour  bright, and  no  green;  foot-stalks 
long,  wiry,  and  pendulous ;  flowers  at  the  base  of  every  leaf ;  foliage 
bright  and  close,  bloom  to  hang  free,  habit  shrubby,  stems  strong. 

The  Petunia. — Flowers  round,  thick,  smooth-edged;  colour  dis- 
tinct, and,  if  variegated,  the  contrast  to  be  decided ;  veins,  stripes,  or 
blotches,  well  defined. 

The  Sweet  William. — Truss  large,  flowers  edge  to  edge,  round, 
flat,  thick,  smooth-edged,  colour  pure,  free  from  speckles. 

The  Anemone. ^Petals  form  a  circular  flat  dish,  florets  form  half 
a  globe  in  it ;  the  florets  a  different  colour  to  the  petals,  the  greater 
the  contrast  the  better ;  colours  dense  and  decided. 

The  Iris. — Three  chief  petals,  reflexing  to  an  arch  or  half  a  globe, 
and  wide  enough  to  touch ;  colour  brilliant,  thick  and  velvetty ;  the 
three  inner  petals  to  stand  up,  and  be  of  a  dififerent  colour ;  texture 
smooth,  like  wax. 

The  Mimulus. — Petals  thick  and  velvetty  texture,  the  turn-over 
portion  to  be  large,  circular,  and  conceal  the  divisions ;  colours  bright 
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or  dense,  ground  all  alike  in  shade,  blotches  well  defined,  plant  dwarf, 
flowers  abundant,  and  mouth  upwards,  to  show  the  inside. 

The  Lily. — ^Blooms  large,  petals  wide,  thick,  rich  in  texture,  re- 
flexing  to  half  a  globe  or  more,  to  show  none  but  the  under  surface, 
colours  pure,  blotches  well  defined,  habit  dwarf,  seven  flowers  in  pyra- 
midal spike,  the  same  length  as  the  part  below  it. 

The  Lichnys. — Plant  dwarf,  blooms  large  and  circular,  edges 
smooth,  petals  thick,  colour  dense,  flowers  edge  to  edge,  forming  a 
bold  large  head ;  the  double  similar,  but  with  two  rows  more  petals, 
different  sizes  and  smaller. 

Foxglove. — ^Blooms  bright  outside  as  in,  tube  large,  mouth  wide, 
smooth  on  the  margin,  colours  contracted,  petal  thick,  footstalk  strong, 
spike  of  flowers  same  length  as  the  plant  below  it. 

Campanula. — Bell-shaped,  same  width  as  depth,  mouth  reflexed, 
outside  as  bright  as  inside,  edge  smooth,  petal  thick,  colours  dense. 

Crown  Imperial. — Plant  dwarf  from  the  ground  to  the  bloom  the 
same  height  as  its  diameter,  the  flowers  to  touch  and  hang  two  inches 
from  centre  stem,  texture  thick  and  rich,  form  tubular,  mouth  wide, 
edge  reflexed,  smooth  and  thick,  colour  dense  or  bright,  and  all  alike 
from  pale  straw  to  deep  orange;  crown  same  height  as  the  flowers 
occupy  below  it. 

The  Peony. — Petals  thick;  broad,  smooth  at  the  edges,  rich  in  tex- 
ture, flowers  large,  double,  symmetrical,  and  abundant,  each  forming 
half  a  ball,  colour  dense,  foliage  small,  joints  short,  habit  bushy,  flowers 
just  beyond  the  leaves. 

The  Phlox. — Flowers  round,  thick,  flat,  smooth,  large,  setting  edge 
to  edge,  and  forming  a  bold,  large  truss.  Plant  dwarf,  stems  short, 
footstalks  stiff,  and  long  enough  to  well  expand  the  truss,  colour  dense, 
marking  decided.    Double  flowers  must  be  round  on  the  face. 

The  Lupin. — Long  spike  pyramidal  form,  flowers  close  together, 
thick  in  substance,  all  on  the  spike  in  flower  at  once,  short  plant,  no 
stem  between  the  foliage  and  flowers. 

The  Amaryllis. — The  flower  convolvulus  form,  and  as  open ;  no 
indentations  where  they  divide,  flower  thick,  round,  smooth  at  the  edge, 
velvetty  texture,  brilliant  in  very  decided  colours,  perfectly  free  from 
green,  and  if  variegated,  the  marking  well  defined.  Truss  not  less  than 
five,  just  above  the  foliage. 

Of  Annuals. — 1,  abundance  of  flower;  2,  breadth  of  petal;  3, 
smoothness  of  edge ;  4,  elegance  and  compactness  of  form ;  5,  thick- 
ness of  petal ;  6,  brilliance  of  colour ;  7,  continuous  blooming ;  8,  fra- 
grance«  These  are  the  characteristics  that  keep  some  annuals  favourites, 
and  by  universal  consent,  the  opposite  condemn  many  that,  with  all  the 
arts  of  trade,  cannot  be  maintained  ;  some  one  or  other  of  these  qualities 
keep  the  following  in  all  but  universal  culture : — 

Nemophylla  insignis.  Phlox  Druromondi,  Dwarf  Rocket  Larkspur, 
Colllnsia  bicolor,  Erysium  Perofskianuni,  Ten  Week  Stock,  Convol- 
vulus minor.  Balsam,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Pea,  and  others. 
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SKETCH  OF  A  VISIT  TO  CHINA  IN  SEARCH  OF  NJ:W 

PLANTS. 

BT  MR.  R.  FORTUNE. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Fortune  was  sent  out  to 
China  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  fine 

Slants  of  this  very  extensive  but  hitherto  almost  unexplored  coyntry. 
Ir.  Fortune  succeeded  in  sending  over  to  the  Society  many  very 
valuable  plants.  From  time  to  time  we  have  had  the  plea.'^ure  to 
notice  many  in  our  Magazine  as  they  have  bloomed.  The  observations 
Mr.  Fortune  makes  of  his  proceedings  during  his  labours  there  are 
very  interesting,  and  may  prove  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  in 
attempts  to  obtain  other  new  plants  from  that  country,  from  persons 
resident  there.  We  extract  a  portion  of  the  details  as  ffiven  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  and  inserted  in  that  interesting  and  useful  publication,  the 
Jourr^al  of  the  Horticultural  Society^  which  work  we  recpqimend  pur 
readers  to  procure : — 

"  As  it  was  autumn  when  I  was  travelling  in  the  north  of  China, 
many  of  the  plants  on  the  hills  were  in  seed,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  say  whether  their  flowers  were  ornamental  or  not.  I  made  a 
selection,  however,  upon  chance,  considering  that  there  would  be,  at 
least,  some  ^ood  things  amongst  them,  and  that  by  this  means  a  season 
would  be  gained.  I  did  not  intend  them  to  be  given  out  to  the  country 
until  they  were  proved  at  the  garden,  or  until  1  could  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  them  in  bloom  on  the  Chinese  hills,  and  of  sending  a 
description  home.  The  seeds  being  in  good  condition  were  soon  raised, 
and  unfortunately  many  of  them  were  given  way  which  did  not  prove 
at  all  ornamental.  Others,  however,  were  really  valuable  things, 
amongst  whjch  I  may  mention  the  Buddlea  Lindleyana,  the  Azalea 
ovata,  and  the  Cryptomeria  japonica. 

"  The  plant  cases  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  contained  amongst 
other  things  the  following,  many  of  which  have  been  already  given 
aivay  to  the  Fello\f  s  of  the  Society  : — 


Chirita  sinensis 
Arundina  sinensis 
Spathoglottis  Fortuni 
Fingered  citron  (true) 
Campanula  grandiflora 
Azalea  obtusa 
„  ovata 
„  squamata 
Abelia  rupestris 


Buddlea  Lindleyana 
Anemone  japonica 
Lycpris  radiata? 
Daphne  Fortuni 
Forsythia  viridissima 
Jasminum  nudiflorum 
Weigela  rosea 
Indigpfera  deppra 
Cryptpmeria  japonica 


and  12  or  13  very  fine  i^ew  varieties  of  the  Tree  Paepny,  having  several 
shades  of  purple,  lilac,  deep  red,  and  white  flowers.  Besides  these, 
th^  cases  contained  a  number  of  valuable  plants  which  have  not  flowered, 
and  about  which  little  is  at  present  known. 

"  While  I  was  waiting  in  the  south  of  China  for  the  despatch  of  the 
collections  just  noticed,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Canton  and 
Macao  at  two  different  times,  and  saw  the  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Moutans, 
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nnd  bther  platits  in  bloom.  The  gardens  of  the  Hong  merchants  and 
the  nurseries  at  Fa-tee  are  particularly  gay  during  the  spring  months 
with  these  flowers.  The  Moutans  are  yearly  brought  down  from  the 
north  to  Canton,  where  they  flower  sliortly  afterwards,  and  are  then 
diiscarded  as  useless,  as  the  climate  of  the  south  of  China  is  too  hot  for 
them ;  this  trade,  therefore,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Dutch  hyacinths  in 
Europe. 

*^  The  mountains  near  Canton,  which  I  visited  in  company  with  the 
late  Mr.  Lay^  as  well  as  those  of  Hong  Kong,  were  very  gay  at  this 
season  with  the  flowers  of  the  beautiful  Enkianthus  reticulatus,  Azalea 
squamata,  and  various  other  species.  This  part  of  China,  however, 
had  little  to  increase  my  collections,  and  on  the  26th  of  March  I 
started  again  for  the  northerh  provinces. 

"  The  whole  of  this  season  was  spent  in  the  Chusan,  Ningpo,  and 
Sbanghae  districts,  my  principal  object  being  to  see  all  the  plants  of 
these  places  in  flower,  and  to  mark  those  which  I  wanted  for  sei9d.  In 
order  to  do  this  eflTectually  I  was  obliged  to  visit  each  district  three  or 
four  times  duHng  the  Suminer  and  autumn. 

The  Flora  of  Chusan,  and  lill  over  the  mainland  in  this  part  of 
China,  is  very  diflerent  from  those  portions  of  the  south  which  I  have 
already  described.  Almost  all  the  species  of  a  tropical  character  have 
entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  places  we  find  others  related  to 
things  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  I  here  met  for  the 
first  time  the  beautiful  Glycine  sinensis  wild  on  the  hills,  where  it 
climbs  in  hedges  and  on  trees,  and  allows  its  flowering  branches  to 
hang  in  graceful  festoons  by  the  sides  of  the  narrow  roads  which  lead 
across  the  mountains.  The  Ficus  nitida,  so  common  around  all  the 
temples  and  houses  in  the  south,  is  here  unknown,  and  many  of  those 
beautiful  flowering:  genera  which,  I  before  remarked,  are  only  found 
on  the  top  of  the  mountains  in  Hong  Kong,  here  have  cliosen  less 
exalted  situations ;  I  allude  more  particularly  to  ih6  Azaleas  which 
abound  on  the  hill  sides  of  this  island.  Most  persons  have  seen  and 
admired  the  Azaleas  which  are  yearly  brought  to  the  Ciiiswick  f^tes, 
and  which,  as  individual  specimens,  surpass,  in  most  ftistances,  those 
which  grow  and  bloom  on  their  native  hills ;  but  few  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beauty  of  these  Azalea  clad  moun- 
tains, where  on  every  side,  as  far  as  our  vision  extends,  the  eye  rests 
on  masses  of  flowers  of  dazzling  brightness  and  surpassing  beauty. 
Nor  is  it  Azaleas  alone  which  meet  the  eye  and  claim  our  attention : 
clematises,  wild-roses,  honeysuckles,  the  Glycine  sinensis,  noticed 
aboVe,  and  a  hundred  other  things,  mingle  their  flowers  with  them, 
and  make  us  confess  that,  after  all,  China  is  indeed  the  *  central 
flowery  land.'  There  are  several  species  of  Myrtaceous  and  other 
Erieaceous  plants,  which  are  also  common  on  the  hills,  but  no  species 
of  heath  has  been  ever  found  ;  and  I  believe  the  genus  does  not  exist 
in  this  part  of  China. 

The  tailow-tree  (Stillingia  sebifeni)  is  abundant  in  the  valleys  of 
Chusan,  and  large  quantities  of  tallow  and  oil  are  yearly  extracted 
from  its  seeds.  The  Laurus  camphora^  or  camphor-tree,  is  also  com- 
mon, and  attains  a  very  large  size,  but,  so  &r  as  I  know,  no  camphor 
is  extracted  or  exported  from  the  island.   Thea  viridis-— the  green- 
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tree  shrub— is  cultivated  in  some  parts  rather  extensively ;  but  if  we 
except  a  small  qnantity  of  tea,  which  is  annually  sent  over  to  Ningpo 
and  the  adjoining  towns  on  the  mainland,  the  whole  of  the  produce  is 
used  by  the  natives  themselves.  £very  small  farmer  and  cottager  has 
a  few  plants  on  his  own  premises,  wliich  he  rears  with  considerable 
care,  but  seems  to  have  no  wish  to  enter  on  its  cultivation  on  a  larger 
scale  for  exportation.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if  it  would  pay,  as  the 
soil  is  scarcely  rich  enougli ;  and  although  the  shrub  grows  pretty 
well,  it  is  far  from  being  so  luxuriant  as  it  b  in  the  larger  tea-districts 
of  the  mainland,  which  I  afterwards  visited. 

"  The  forests  of  different  varieties  of  Bamboo  are  very  striking,  and 
give  a  kind  of  tropical  character  to  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  do  know  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  yellow  Bamboo, 
with  its  clean  straight  stems  and  graceful  tops  and  branches  waving  in 
the  breeze;  it  always  reminded  me  of  our  young  larch  forests  in 
England.  The  Finns  sinensis  noticed  in  the  south  is  also  common 
here :  it  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  being  found 
over  all  the  country,  and  in  every  degree  of  latitude.  The  Cunning- 
hamia  sinensis  is  also  found  in  abundance ;  and  besides  these  there  are 
several  species  of  Cypress  and  Juniper  found  growing  around  the 
tombs  of  the  rich,  which  are  scattered  over  the  valleys  and  hill-sides. 

"  The  fruits  of  Chusan  are  of  very  little  importance  ;  nearly  all  the 
peaches,  grapes,  pears,  plums,  oranges,  &c.,  which  are  seen  in  the 
summer  season  in  the  markets  are  brought  from  the  mainland.  There 
are  two  fruits,  however,  cultivated  on  the  island,  which  are  of  consi- 
derable excellence ;  the  one  b  called  by  the  Chinese  Yang-mae ;  it  is 
a  scarlet  fruit  not  unlike  an  Arbutus  or  Strawberry,  but  having  a  stone 
like  a  plum  in  its  centre ;  the  other  is  the  Kum-quat,  a  small  species 
of  Citrus,  about  the  size  of  an  oval  gooseberry,  with  a  sweet  rind,  and 
a  sharp  acid  pulp. 

"  The  new  plants  of  the  island  were  seen  in  flower  this  season  for 
the  first  time.  Early  in  the  spring  the  hill-sides  were  covered  with  a 
beautiful  Daphne  with  lilac  flowers  (Daphne  Fortuni),  and  the  Azalea 
ovata,  certainl]f  one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct  species  which  I  have 
introduced.  Weigela  rosea,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  of 
northern  China,  which  was  first  met  with  in  the  garden  of  a  Mandarin 
near  the  city  of  Tinghae  on  this  island,  was  this  spring  loaded  with  its 
noble  rose-coloured  flowers.  Buddlea  Lindleyana  was  also  seen  this 
year  in  great  perfection  growing  in  the  hedges  on  the  hill-sides,  often 
side  by  side  with  the  Glycine  sinensis. 

"  Ningpo  is  about  40  miles  west  from  Chusan,  and  is  situated  on 
the  mainland.  My  visits  here  at  different  times  during  this  summer 
were  attended  with  much  less  difliculty  than  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
I  was  now  beginning  to  speak  a  little  Chinese,  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  town,  and  the  whole  of  the  places  where  the  dif- 
ferent Mandarins'  gardens  and  nurseries  were  situated.  This- was  of 
much  importance,  as  I  was  able  to  save  so  much  time  which  used  to  be 
formerly  spent  in  fruitless  inquiries.  The  Mandarins  were  particularly 
inquisitive  at  this  time  about  everything  which  related  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  English,  or  other  foreigners,  who  were  likely  to  establish 
themselves  at  their  port ;  and  as  we  were  able  to  keep  up  a  conversation 
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in  Chinese,  I  soon  found  that  my  frequent  visits  were  very  agreeable 
to  them.  The  nurserymen  too,  having  found,  I  suppose,  that  my 
money  was  as  valuable  to  them  as  that  which  they  received  from  their 
own  countrymen,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  most  anxious  to  sell  me  any 
plants  which  I  wanted. 

"  The  gardens  of  the  Mandarins,  although  small,  were  extremely 
gay,  particularly  during  the  early  months  of  the  year ;  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  me,  contained  a  number  of  new  plants  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  On  entering  one  of  the  gardens  on  a  fine  morning' 
in  May,  I  was  struck  with  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers  which  completely 
covered  a  distant  part  of  the  wall ;  the  colour  was  not  a  common 
yellow,  but  had  sometliing  of  buff  in  it,  which  gave  the  flowers  a 
striking  and  uncommon  appearance.  I  immediately  ran  up  to  the 
place,  and  to  my  surprise  and  delight  found  that  I  had  discovered  a 
most  beautiful  new  yellow  climbing  rose.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what 
I  afterwards  learned,  that  this  rose  is  from  the  more  northern  districts 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  will  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  Europe. 
Another  rose,  which  the  Chinese  call  the  five-coloured,"  was  found 
in  one  of  these  gardens  at  this  time ;  it  belongs  to  the  section  com* 
monly  called  China  roses  in  this  country,  but  sports  in  a  very  strange 
and  beautiful  manner.  Sometimes  it  proiduces  self-coloured  blooms- 
being  either  red  or  French  white,  and  frequently  having  flowers  of 
both  on  one  plant  at  the  same  time — while  at  other  times  the  flowers 
are  striped  with  the  colours  already  mentioned.  This  will  also  be  as 
hardy  as  our  common  China  rose.  Glycine  sinensis  is  often  grown  on 
a  flat  trellis  in  front  of  the  summer-house,  or  forms  a  kind  of  portico, 
whiclr  aflTords  a  pleasing  shade  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer's 
sun.  Entwined  with  one  of  these  trees  I  found  another  variety,  having^ 
very  long  racemes  of  pure  white  flowers,  which  contrasted  well  with 
the  light  blue  of  the  otlier.  I  immediately  asked  permission  from  the 
old  Chinese  gentleman  to  make  some  layers  of  this  fine  plant,  and  I 
happy  to  say  that  one  of  these  is  now  alive  at  the  garden  at  Chiswick. 
Several  other  fine  plants  were  procured  about  this  time,  which  will  be 
described  from  time  to  time  in  the  Journal  of  the  HortictUtural 
Society. 

After  seeing  the  diflerent  gardens  and  nurseries  in  the  town,  I  gene- 
rally left  Ningpo  for  the  hills  in  the  district.  The  natives  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  quite  a  diflerent  race  from 
those  in  the  south,  and  perfectly  hannless  in  their  dispositions :  I  have 
often  resided  amongst  their  mountains  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  never 
had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  I  received  at  their  hands. 
The  temple  of  Tein-tung,  a  large  monastic  building  situated  amongst 
the  green-tea  hills  about  20  miles  from  Ningpo,  was  a  favourite  place 
of  resort,  owing  to  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  vegetation  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Here  many  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  only 
found  in  gardens  in  other  places,  were  wild  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
hedges.  The  Forsythia  already  named  was  common  on  the  road-sides, 
and  was  covered  with  its  bright-yellow  flowers  in  early  spring.  Several 
species  of  Viburnum  of  great  beauty,  and  one  Hydrangea,  were  also 
met  with  here,  besides  all  the  other  plants  which  have  been  already 
noticed  as  abounding  on  the  hills  of  Chusan.    Cryptomeria  japonica 
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formed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  stately  trees  which  are  found  on 
the  hill-sides ;  it  grows  about  as  tall  as  a  common  pine,  the  stems  ari; 
perfectly  straight,  its  branches  hang  drooping  down  in  a  most  g^rac^flil 
manner,  and  altogether  it  is  not  unlike  the  Araucarias  of  Norfblk 
Island  or  Brazil,  but  probably  much  more  hardy.  The  wood  possesslss 
great  strength  and  durability,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  higher  classes 
amongst  the  Chinese.  Paulownia  iraperialb,  Lilium  japonicum,  aiid 
several  other  well  known  Japanese  plants,  are  also  indigenous  to  this 
part  of  China,  which  shows  that  the  vegetation  of  the  two  countries 
must  be  very  much  alike." 


ON  PREPARING  DOUBLE  FLOWERING  TEN-WEEK 
AND  GERMAN  STOCKS  FOR  BEDDING,  &c. 

BY  FLORA. 

My  floral  ground  is  not  extensive,  hence  I  am  desirous  to  have  the 
flower  beds  furnished  With  the  best  flowers.  Stocks  are  great  favourites  ( 
I  therefore  provide  a  suflicieucy  of  double-flowering  plants  to  fill  the 
beds  allotted  for  them,  by  which  means  I  not  only  secure  double 
flowers,  but  the  true  colour  desired.  I  used  to  do  this  by  having,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  infiint  plants  potted  in  small  pots,  and  a  selection 
made  therefrom ;  but  this  being  somewhat  expensive,  and  requiring  a 
proportionate  share  of  attention  in  watering,  &c.,  I  was  led  to  adopt 
another  readier  and  cheaper  method,  which  has  fully  realized  all  my 
wishes  in  the  matter.  I  sow  my  seeds  and  raise  the  young  plants  in 
the  usual  manner.  At  the  time  they  are  fit  to  transplant,  I  have  a  bed 
prepared  as  follows  : — I  select  a  warm,  sheltered  situation  in  the  open 
ground,  throwing  out  about  four  inches  deep  of  the  soil ;  this  being 
done,  I  beat  the  surface  very  firm  and  compact,  so  as  to  have  it  as  is 
usually  termed  a  hard  face.  Upon  this  I  have  the  soil,  if  good,  which 
had  been  thrown  out  returned  into  the  bed,  so  that  it  i3e  about  fbur  or 
five  inches  deep,  the  sur&ce  being  smoothed  and  even,  and  the  soil 
being  close  enough  that  when  opened  to  plant  in  the  mould,  is  not  io 
loose  as  to  run  into  the  holes  made  by  a  dibber. 

I  have  a  dibber  that  has  the  point  formed  as  follows  : — four  inches 
of  the  lower  end  is  covered  by  an  iron  plate,  which  at  its  upper  cir- 
cumference is  three  inches  across.  This  being  pressed  into  the  soil, 
leaves  a  hole  four  inches  deep  and  three  across  at  the  mouth  ;  having 
made  such  in  regular  arrangement,  I  press  them  full  of  fresh  moss,  and 
make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  ;  I  then  place  a  plant  in  it  and  fill 
up  the  vacancy  with  some  fine  rich  soil,  and  press  it  so  firm  as  to  sup- 
port the  plant  in  its  situation.  Water  is  also  given  to  settle  the  soil  to 
the  roots,  &c. 

By  the  usual  attention  the  plants  soon  showed  themselves,  whether 
single  or  double  flowers,  and  the  finn  under-ground  prevented  the  roots 
from  penetrating  into  it,  and  caused  the  production  of  numerous 
fibrous  ones.  The  roots  had  filled  the  bails  of  moss,  and  I  had  them 
removed  entire  with  ftcility,  and  causing  no  check  whatever ;  and  the 
proportionate  increase  of  small  fibrous  roots  induced  a  vigorous  growth 
and  bloom. 

.     ,;          f  t"    -rr    •  t  . 
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Ox\  GARDENING  INSTRUCTIONS. 

BY  MR.  CHTTTV,  8TAMFOTID  HILL*  ' 

It  has  been  said,  "  The  end  of  all  knowledge  is  to  make  men  better." 
With  a  little  transposition  and  addition,  the  remark  may  stand  thus : — 
"  The  end  of  all  the  information  conveyed  in  gardening  pcnodicals  and 
standard  publications  is,  to  qualify  gardeners  for  the  efRcient  perform- 
ance of  their  multifarious  duties.  The  first  requisite  to  success  is  that 
enthusiastic  attachment  and  indomitable  perseverance  which  can  only 
result  from  a  native  taste,  and  then  to  sustain  that  attachment  with 
undiminished  vigour,  and  give  it  in  many  instances  a  praiseworthy  and 
useful  direction.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  than  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  different  periodicals  as  they  issue  from  the  press,  containing,  as 
they  do,  detailed  modes  of  improvement  in  the  culture  of  useful  and 
ornamental  plants,  &c. ;  the  descriptions  of  new  plants  and  flowers 
considered  worthy  of  attention ;  the  reminiscences  of  valuable  old 
plants,  which  but  for  the  timely  and  judicious  reference  so  frequently 
made  to  them,  would  in  many  cases  pass  into  oblivion ;  and  for  the 
edification  of  the  scientific,  occasional  papers  upon  the  analysis  of  soils, 
&c..  And  by  no  means  the  least  useful  portion  of  matter  in  these 
works  is  that  included  under  the  heads  of  "  Calendar  of  Operations," 
"  Floral  Operations  for  the  Month,"  Ac.  &c. ;  for  although  in  these 
days  little  that  is  new  can  be  produced  in  this  shape,  yet  to  persons 
really  and  deeply  interested  in  their  profession  it  answers  a  most  useful 
purpose  by  refreshing  their  memories  as  to  those  duties  which  require 
prompt  and  immediate  attention.  Be  it  so,  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  kno>vn  and  reminded  of  may  have  found  expression  in  former 
years,  it  will  nevertheless  be  admitted  by  every  reflecting  person,  that 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  any  thing  worth  doing  or  knowing,  requires 
to  be  reiterated  upon  our  notice ;  and  were  it  not  that  these  monitory 
pages  were  placed  in  our  hands  just  at  the  moment  they  are  likely  to 
be  of  the  most  service  to  us,  say  at  the  commencement  of  each,  month, 
would  there  not  be  some  danger  of  entire  omission  of  several  important 
and  necessary  operations,  or  at  least  of  so  deferring  them  as  to  endanger 
the  chance  of  success?  To  those  thoroughly  interested  in  their 
business  it  might  be  thought  perfectly  unnecessary  to  refer  them  to  a 
weekly  or  monthly  Calendar  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  their 
memories  as  to  the  necessity  of  performing  certain  operations  upon 
those  subjects  which  are  continually  beneath  their  notice,  and  the 
objects  of  their  diligent  attention  and  culture ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  to  persons  of  this  class  they  are  likely  to  render  the  most  efficient 
aid,  by  keeping  thoroughly  alive  the  conviction  that  excellence  is  not 
to  be  attained  but  by  the  most  unremitting  application.  I  almost  feel 
I  ought  to  apologise  for  offering  such  very  desultory  remarks  as  the 
foregoing,  but  such  and  similar  ideas  have  often  forced  themselves  upon 
me  while  looking  over  these  "  Floral  Operations  for  tlie  Month  and 
it  is  very  pleasing  to  find  this  portion  of  the  Cabinet  considerably 
more  extended  than  in  former  years. 

I  do  not  of  course  pretend  to  intimate  that  the  whole  of  the  opiera- 
tions  mentioned  in  these  *'  Calendars  "  as  requiring  prompt  attention, 
must  be  performed  by  every  one  who  reads  them.    It  may  be  not  one 
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of  ,'the  articles  specified  may  come  within  the  sphere  of  an  individuars 
operations,  or  that  his  mode  of  performing  it  may  be  entirely  different 
from  the  plan  that  is  recommended ;  but  they  will  unquestionably  have 
the  effect  of  aroasing  liis  attention  to  tiiose  things  which  really  do 
concern  him.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  a  very  important 
use  of  Calendars  "  is  to  keep  alive  the  conviction  that  excelJence  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  the  most  diligent  application,  and  since  every 
person  engaged  in  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants  is  desirous 
of  excelling,  and  siq^ce  there  is  probably  no  branch  of  art  in  which  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  excellence  is  so  clearly  the  result  of  well- 
directed  and  diligent  effort,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  hesitation, 
that  every  individual  so  engs^ed  will  avail  themselves  of  every  means 
from  which  even  the  remotest  hint  may  be  gathered,  which  may  assist 
them  to  the  attainment  of  their  very  praiseworthy  object. 


FANCY  PELARGONIUMS. 
In  no  tribe  of  plants  has  the  intelligence  and  perseverance  of  the 
florist  been  more  amply  rewarded  than  by  the  production  of  the  splendid 
kinds  of  Pelargoniums  which  now  comprise  the  collections  displayed  at 
our  floral  exhibitions.  In  £eu!t,  so  perfect  have  the  flowers  become,  and 
80  numerous  the  kinds,  that  many  persons  think  the  point  can  be 
carried  no  further.  However  &r  these  opinions  may  be  true,  it  b  a 
pleasing  relief  to  such  parties  to  find  some  zealous  florists  are  aiming 
in  a  new  direction,  by  endeavouring  to  multiply  the  varieties  of  what 
are  now  popularly  termed  "  fancies."  The  production  of  a  singularly 
beautiful  kind,  named  Anais,  and  one  or  two  other  sorts,  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  incited  in  no  small  degree  the  desire  for  experiment. 
To  promote  this  most  pleasing  object,  it  is  with  much  gratification  we 
•  publish,  from  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  the  following  very  interesting 
communication,  written  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
gardeni^who  is  one  of  the  few  experienced  gardeners  now  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  the  various  Cape  and  other  Pelargoniums  which 
have  at  this  time,  for  the  most  part,  grown  out  of  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  stated  are  valuable,  and  deserve  particular 
attention. 

"  Now  that  so  many  persons,"  says  Mr.  Gordon,  "  are  turning  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  Cape  Pelargoniums, 
some  information  on  what  already  has  been,  and  still  may  be  done,  in 
the  way  of  creating  new  varieties,  or  of  improving  those  we  possess, 
may  prove  acceptable  to  the  amateur,  particularly  as  all  those  fine 
hybrids  obtained  five-and-twenty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Sweet  and 
others,  and  figured  in  his  beautiful  '  Geraniaceee,'  have  nearly  or  quite 
disappeared  from  collections.  Many  even  of  the  original  species  then 
cultivated  have  again  to  be  procured  from  their  wild  stations,  more 
especially  the  tuberous  kinds. 

"  It  may  not,  however,  be  advisable  to  return  altogether  to  the  wild 
forms  for  stock  ;  it  would  be  better  to  improve,  in  some  instances,  the 
varieties  we  possess,  particularly  the  fancy  kinds  (Queen  Victoria, 
Anais,  &c.),  by  fresh  crossing  them  with  such  original  kinds  as  ful- 
gidum,  ignescens,  and  sanguineum,  either  of  which  would  produce 
brilliancy  of  colour.    Others  might  be  made  the  parents  of  a  race  of 
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yellows,  which  would  be  quite  a  new  feature ;  and  this  is  not  impossible^ 
for  Mr.  Sweet  mentions  that  the  late  Mr.  Colvill  at  one  time  had  a 
magnificent  Cape  species,  with  large  panicles  of  golden-yellow  flowers; 
but  the  plant  was  thrown  down  from  a  shelf  by  a  cat  when  in  full 
flower,  and  soon  after  perbhed.  Now,  if  the  yellow-flowered  Hoareas 
and  Dimacrias,  particularly  Dimacria  rumicifolia,  a  Cape  species,  with 
beautiful  deep  yellow  blossoms,  were  crossed  with  such  species  at 
formosissimum  and  elegans,  both  having  rather  large  round  whitisk 
flowers,  no  doubt  we  should  soon  obtain  a  yellow,  the  flowers  of  which 
would  increase  in  size,  shape,  and  intensity  of  colour  as  they  passed 
through  successive  generations.  Sweet  obtained  crosses  of  various 
kinds  between  Dimacrias,  Hoareas,  Campylea,  Phymatanthus,  and  the 
true  Pelargoniums,  as  I  shall  notice  further  on ;  in  &ct,  there  is  no 
real  generic  distinction  amongst  Hoarea,  Dimacria,  Campylia,  Phyma* 
tanthus,  and  Pelargonium.  Hoareas  cross  freely  with  Pelargoniums 
and  Dimacrias,  and  as  Hoarea  corydaliflora,  carinata,  and  others,  have 
yellow  flowers,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  with  perseverance  and 
attention  to  the  proper  blending  of  colours,  a  Pelargonium  with  large 
yellow  flowers  may  be  obtained. 

If,  therefore,  growers  would  only  turn  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject in  a  judicious  and  proper  manner,  it  will  amply  repay  them. 
Florists  have  not  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  the  help  they  might 
draw  from  the  colours  belonging  to  the  half-shrubby  and  tuberous 
kinds,  their  aim  having  been  directed  to  size  and  form  rather  than  to 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  to  variety. 

"  If  we  only  look  back  to  the  kinds  which  first  produced  the  present 
beautiful  florist  varieties,  cucullatum,  Barringtonii,  fulgidum,  &c. — 
kinds  with  small  flowers  and  very  narrow  petab — and  contrast  them 
with  those  now  in  cultivation,  we  may  imagine  what  is  still  to  be  done 
in  improving  the  present  Cape  kinds  of  Pelargoniums,  particularly  as 
regards  colour  and  new  forms.  When  the  beautiful  tricolor  Phyma- 
tanthus and  the  elegant  Campylias  are  combined,  not  only  with  each 
other,  but  with  Pelargoniums,  we  shall  have  some  very  handsome 
oflspring.  P.  campyliaBflorum  is  a  beautiful  cross,  obtained  by  Sweet, 
between  P.  particeps  and  Campylia  cana,  and  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
intermediate  between  the  two  kinds.  See,  again,  what  beautiful  pro- 
ductions may  bd  had  by  crossing  such  kinds  as  Pelargonium  reniforme, 
cortuseefolium,  echinatum,  armatum,  crassicaule,  and  seepeflorens,  with 
fulgidum,  ardens,  ignescens,  and  sanguineum,  all  of  which  mix  freely, 
with  ordinary  care :  Sweet  obtained  many  beautiful  kinds  in  this  way. 
Observe,  too,  what  a  curious  race  may  be  formed  through  Pelargonium 
schizopetalum,  a  Cape  species,  tlie  petals  of  which  are  finely  divided 
up  to  their  base,  the  upper  ones  being  yellowish-gp-een,  and  the  lower 
ones  brownish-purple ;  it  no  doubt  would  cross  freely  with  P.  lobatum, 
ardens,  or  sanguineum.  Sweet's  Pelargonium  vespertinum  is  a  cross 
between  that  very  distinct  and  singular  kind  P.  gibbosum  and  P.  seepe- 
florens, and  what  is  rather  singular,  this  cross,  as  well  as  many  obtained 
through  the  reniform  kinds,  b  more  robust  than  either  of  its  parents. 

"  There  seems  notliing  to  prevent  our  having  double  flowers,  for 
Sweet  figured  two  kinds  in  the  Supplement  to  hb  '  Geraniaceee'  (Not. 
81  and  86),  with  all  their  flowers  semi-double,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
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cross  (both  from  the  same  parents,  but  raised  by  different  persons,) 
between  P.  Harrington ii  and  capitata,  both  Cape  species ;  it  is  a  very- 
singular  kind,  with  the  flowers  rather  crowded,  like  capitatum,  and  all 
the  stamens  changing  into  small  petals.  Finally,  it  may  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  cross  with  the  common  scarlet ;  P.  glossularioides,  acetosum, 
pinguifolium,  or  some  nearly -allied  species,  might  be  made  to  cross 
with  that  kind  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  ^  lucia-rosea,'*  a 
kind  having  the  foliage  and  liabit  of  the  common  scarlet,  but  with 
beautiful  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  and  round  broad  petals.  Or  the 
well-known  Tom  Thumb  might  be  tried  with  P.  sanguineum  or  ful- 
gidum,  two  kinds  remarkable  for  their  willingness  to  cross  with  all 
others,  whether  they  belong  to  the  sections  Dimacria,  Hoarea,  Cam- 
py lia,  or  Phymatanthus  (Campy lia  laciniata  is  a  cross  between  Cam- 
pylia  holosericea  and  Pelargonium  sanguineum),  or  any  of  the  true 
Pelargoniums,  particularly  those  with  divided  leaves,  like  P.  quercifo- 
lium,  dianthiflorum,  radula,  lobatum,  triste,  multiradiatum,  quinque- 
vulnerum,  &c. 

"  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  all  first  crosses,  or  mules,  do 
not  readily  breed  with  each  other  till  their  natural  habits  have  been 
broken  by  culture,  or  by  fresh  crossing  with  an  original  kind ;  they 
will,  however,  readily  mix  with  any  one  belonging  to  the  same  section. 
But  when  a  mule  from  two  diflerent  sections  is  obtained,  it  will  seldom 
produce  seed,  and  if  ever  it  does  it  must  be  fertilised  with  the  pollen 
of  one  of  its  parents,  for  it  rarely  has  pollen  of  its  own.  When  a 
hybrid  plant  will  not  produce  perfect  seeds,  it  most  probably  arises 
rather  from  some  of  its  organs  being  monstrous  than  from  their  being 
imperfect ;  and  this  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  because  when  true 
species  produce  natural  monstrosities,  the  monstrous  parts  become 
sterile,  if  perpetuated.  There  is,  however,  sometimes  great  natural 
affinity  between  some  particular  species  and  all  others.  Sometimes  a 
particular  kind  will  form  what  may  be  termed  an  amalgam,  or,  in  other 
words,  will  break  the  line  of  demarcation  amongst  the  species,  by-its 
willingness  to  cross  with  all  others.  Calceolarias  are  an  obvious 
example  of  this,  shrubby  and  herbaceous  kinds  having  combined, 
through  C.  purpurea  and  Fothergillii  in  the  first  instance,  both  of 
which  were  herbaceous. 

"  It  should  also  be  understood,  when  the  operation  of  crossing  is  at- 
tempted, that  not  only  the  pollen  of  the  kind  intended  for  the  male 
parent  must  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time,  but  also  that  the  natural 
pollen  must  be  kept  away,  not  only  at  that  precise  time,  but  generally 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  hybridizing,  every  blossom  on  the  plant  should  be  set,  or  else 
those  not  required  should  be  removed ;  otherwise  they  rob  the  mules, 
and  cause  them  to  become  imperfect  and  fall  off.  In  breeding  hybrids, 
if  possible  breed  many  families,  and  occasionally  cross  the  one  with 
the  other ;  on  no  account  breed  in  and  in.  In  this  manner  very  inte- 
resting races  may  be  produced,  choosing  at  all  times  the  most  improved 
and  perfect  from  your  seedlings,  and  rejecting  all  others  after^vards ; 
for  the  nearer  we  approacli  perfection  the  more  difficult  becomes  se- 
lection, and  the  greater  the  danger  of  retrograding." 

*  Laeia-rocea  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Sweet's  Ciconimn  cerinom. 


ti  ^  A  LTHOUGH  the  more  active  duties  which  springs, 
M  and  BumineTf  and  autumn  entail  on  the  eiilturbt  are 

.  >bt  a  time  somewhat  suspended  in  certjiin  operaticm^j 
yet  there  are  numerous  duties  peculiar  to  the  winter  that  are  equally 
Important,  and  which  are  continually  demanding  consideration  and  care. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  autumnal  weather  has  been  particularly  fine, 
and  all  out-door  operations  could  be  uniformly  proceeded  with,  but  a 
change  may  be  soon  expected  to  occur.  The  general  varying  weather  of 
January  requires  a  floriculturist  to  be  on  the  alert,  both  as  to  open  air 
and  inndoor  attention. 

IN  THE  FLO  WEE  GABDEK. 

If  the  weather  is  severe,  be  careful  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to 
all  tender  things,  and  on  all  favourable  occasions  remove  such  cover- 
ings as  can  conveniently  be  done,  in  order  to  dispel  the  damp  air.  See 
that  all  newly  planted  shrubs  remain  secure,  so  that  they  are  not 
loosened  by  the  wind.  During  hard  frosts  remember  that  all  beds  on 
lawns  requiring  raising  with  soil  should  be  done  at  once,  to  avoid 
injuring  the  grass  by  wheeling.  If  any  heads  of  tender  Standard  and 
Climbing  Roses  are  still  unprotected,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  secured. 
As  we  have  often  recommended,  this  is  best  done  by  tying  a  covering 
of  furze  over  them  ;  it  is  better  than  straw,  because  it  admits  sufficient 
air  to  benefit  the  plant.  Continue  to  collect,  during  the  frosty  weather, 
all  kinds  of  soils  and  manures  that  are  wanted,  turfs  to  rot  into  turfy 
loam,  sand,  clean  loam,  peat,  horse  and  sheep  droppings,  and  leaves  to 
rot,  if  not  done  already. 

Amongst  florists'  flowers  recollect  that  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses 
must,  in  fine  weather,  have  plenty  of  air,  and  require  no  water  while 
there  is  the  least  moisture  in  the  compost  they  are  growing  in ;  they 
must  be  cleansed  from  dead  leaves,  and  not  allowed  to  be  quite  dry, 
but  moisture  be  sparingly  given ;  they  are  also  better  when  kept  from 
freezing,  not  that  they  are  tender,  but  they  always  bloom  the  worse  for 
a  decided  check,  and  as  the  fibres  of  the  roots  are  next  to  the  pot  they 
are  reached  easily.  Carnations  and  Picotees,  wintered  in  pots,  are 
impatient  of  wet  and  confinement,  therefore  they  cannot  have  too  much 
air  or  too  little  wet ;  the  frames  they  are  kept  in  should  be  impervious 
to  rain,  and  the  bottom  of  the  frame  should  be  paved  or  cemented,  and 
sufficiently  sloping  to  let  the  wet  run  out  at  once.  The  lights  should 
be  off  every  mild  day,  and  closed  from  frost  and  rain. 

Tulips  should  be  very  carefully  kept  from  frost,  the  soil  they  are  in 
should  not  be  even  allowed  to  crust  on  the  top  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  if 
the  earth  be  frozen  down  to  the  bulb,  the  bloom  will  assuredly  be  less 
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perfect  than  if  it  were  not  frozen.  Pinks  and  Heartsease  in  beds  may 
be  preserved  from  hard  frost  by  covering  with  litter  of  any  kind  rather 
loosely,  but  not  enough  to  deprive  them  of  light  and  air.  Hyacinths 
in  beds  or  borders  should  be  covered  with  litter,  or  occasionally  with 
mats.  Ranunculuses  and  A7iemones  that  were  autumn  planted  should 
also  be  protected  from  frost  by  similar  means.  Be  careful  to  secure 
the  plants  firm  around  the  stems. 

IN  THE  FOBCINa  FEAME. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  sow  seeds  of  the  tender  annuals,  as 
Cockscomb,  Amaranthus,  &c.,  to  have  them  fine  specimens  for  the 
greenhouse,  &c.,  in  summer;  and  Ten-week  Stocks,  Russian  and 
Prussian  Stocks,  &c.,  to  bloom  early,  should  be  sown  in  pots,  or  be 
sown  upon  a  slight  hot-bed  ;  also  some  other  of  the  half-tender  kinds, 
to  prepare  them  strong  for  early  summer  blooming. 

The  JacobeflB  and  Guernsey  Amaryllises,  with  others  of  the  genus, 
should  be  re-potted ;  also  to  have  a  few  early  blooming  plants  of 
Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Gesnerias,  <&c.,  they  should  be  started,  and 
when  beginning  to  push  separate  and  pot  them  singly. 

Cuttings  of  Salvias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Anagallis, 
Hemimeris,  Lotus,  Bouvardia,  &c.,  desired  for  planting  out  in  borders 
or  beds  during  spring  and  summer,  should  be  struck  in  moist  heat  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  in  order  to  get  the  plants  tolerably  strong  by 
May,  the  season  of  planting  out.  Lobelias  in  pots  should  now  be 
pushed,  in  order  to  divide  and  pot  singly  next  month.  Dahlia  seed  is 
best  retained  in  the  head  as  grown,  spread  singly  where  they  will  not 
be  liable  to  mould,  and  be  kept  in  a  dry  situation ;  the  seeds  will  thus 
be  kept  plump.  Where  great  increase  of  plants  is  required  for  next 
season,  the  roots]  should  now  be  potted  or  partly  plunged  into  a  little 
old  tan  in  the  stove,  or  a  frame,  to  forward  them  for  planting  out  in 
May.  As  shoots  push,  take  them  off  when  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
strike  them  in  moist  heat.    Sow  seed  at  the  end  of  month. 

Mignonette,  to  bloom  early  in  boxes  or  pots,  or  to  turn  out  in  the 
open  borders,  should  now  be  sown.  Protect  tlie  stems  of  tender 
plants  with  furze  branches,  dry  leaves,  fern,  &c.  Sow  in  pans  seeds  of 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  &c.,  that  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant 
off  in  May. 

XK  THE  GOLD  PBAMi:  AND  GBISNHOUSZL 

In  this  department,  mind  tliat  if  Camellias  are  not  regularly  supplied 
with  soft,  not  too  cold,  water,  the  buds  will  drop ;  if  too  much,  fre- 
quently that  will  cause  them  to  drop  too.  Never  give  heat  to  Heaths 
as  long  as  the  frost  can  be  kept  out  by  coverings  or  otherwise.  A  few 
degrees  of  frost  will  never  injure  Cape  Heaths,  whereas  fires  are  their 
ruin.  Let  the  air  blow  upon  them  on  all  favoumble  occasions. 
Kothing  destroys  the  constitution  of  these  plants  so  much  as  close  and 
damp  houses.  Should  any  choice  varieties  of  Azalea  indica  be  required 
for  the  purpose  of  propagation  by  cuttings,  they  may  be  transferred  to 
a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  excite  an  early  growth.  Cuttings  of 
these  will  be  found  to  root  with  much  greater  facility  early  in  the 
season  than  at  a  later  period,  besides  it  is  of  considerable  advantage  to 
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have  young  plants  strong  and  well  established  by  the  approach  of  the 
succeeding  winter.  Gladioli,  AlstrsBmeria,  Lilium,  &c.,  grown  in  pots 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  should  be  repotted.  When  the  weather  is 
damp  or  foggy  do  not  give  air,  only  let  a  dry  air  be  admitted.  If  any 
of  the  Oranges,  Lemons,  &c.,  have  naked  or  irregular  heads,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  if  fine  mild  weather  occur,  begin  to  reclaim 
them  to  some  uniformity  by  shortening  the  branches ;  by  this  attention 
they  wiH  break  out  new  shoots  upon  the  old  wood,  and  form  a  regular 
head.  It  is  the  practice  of  many  persons  to  prune  in  most  exotic 
plants  at  the  time  of  repotting,  disrooting,  &c.,  that  is  injurious,  tlie 
plant  sustaining  a  double  loss  at  once ;  prune  some  time  before  re- 
potting, vigorous  young  wood  is  obtained,  after  which  repot  for  fine 
bloom.  Tender  and  small  kinds  of  plants  should  frequently  be  exa- 
mined to  have  the  surface  of  soil  loosened,  decayed  leaves  taken  away, 
or  if  a  portion  of  a  branch  be  decaying  cut  it  off  immediately,  or  the 
injury  may  extend  to  the  entire  plant  and  destroy  it. 

Chrysanthemums  having  now  quite  ceased  blooming,  the  plants 
must  be  placed  in  a  cool  pit  where  they  can  be  protected  from  severe 
frost,  and  have  the  tops  cut  off.  If  seed  be  desired  such  plants  must 
not  be  headed  down,  and  they  must  be  kept  in  a  dry  and  warm  place 
in  the  greenhouse  to  ripen. 

m  THE  STOVE. 

All  kinds  of  plants  required  here  for  ornament,  and  which  have 
been  duly  prepared  by  previous  culture,  should  be  introduced  in  suc- 
cession, giving  ample  supplies  of  water  and  frequent  syringing  over 
head.  If  any  of  the  forced  plants  be  attacked  with  the  green  fly,  a 
syringe  with  diluted  tobacco- water  will  destroy  them.  If  the  leaves 
appear  bit,  and  turn  brown  (the  effect  of  damage  by  red  spider),  a 
syringe  of  soap-suds  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  is  effectual  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  glutinous  substance  remaining  not  only* kills  those  it 
is  applied  to,  but  prevents  others  returning  there.  The  plants  best 
adapted  for  forcing  are  various  kinds  of  Koses,  Persian  Lilacs,  Aza- 
leas, Acacia  armata,  Neriums,  Gardenias,  Khodora,  Heliotropes, 
Correas,  Deutzias,  Mezereums,  Coronillas,  Cytissus,  Ribes,  Migno- 
nette, Cinerarias,  Sweet  Violets,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Tulips,  Cyclamens ; 
and  the  old  Eranthemum  pulchellum  with  its  fine  blue  flowers,  Jus- 
ticia  speciosa,  Gesnerioe  Zebrina,  Justicia  pulcherrima,  and  Apphel- 
landria  cristata,  are  fine  winter  ornamental  blooming  plants.  All  pots 
or  boxes  containing  bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  as  Hyacinths, 
Narcissus,  Persian  Irises,  Crocusses,  &c.,  should  occasionally  be  in- 
troduced, so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom.  Many  persons  who 
take  a  delight  in  growing  showy  Hyacinths  or  other  bulbous  plants  for 
adorning  a  room  or  window,  &c.  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  have 
been  frequently  disappointed  by  the  abortiveness  of  some  and  weakness 
of  others.  This  principally  arises  from  the  inability  of  tiie  plant  to 
develop  itself  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  it 
imbibes,  on  account  of  its  upper  surface  being  acted  upon  too  imme- 
diat^y  by  the  atmosphere,  &c. ;  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  covering 
the  bulb.    That  such  is  a  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  admirable  and 
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certain  success  of  nearly  every  bulb,  especially  Hyacinths,  that  is 
covered  with  about  six  inches  of  old  spent  bark.  This  or  some  similar 
light  material  should  always  be  used.  Even  bulbs  intended  to  bloom 
in  glasses  we  prefer  starting  in  the  old  bark,  and  then  transferring 
them  to  the  glasses  when  the  j?hoots  are  about  two  inches  long.  Where 
such  covering  is  not  adopted,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  the  pots  or 
glasses  kept  in  a  dark  place  till  the  shoots  are  so  long.  Cactus  plants 
that  have  been  kept  in  the  greenhouse  should  occasionally  beibrought 
into  the  stove  for  flowering,  which  gives  a  succession. 


ON  THE  LEAVES  OF  PELARGONIUMS  BEING 
AFFECTED  BY  SPOTS. 

BY  E.  H.  CORNWALL. 

A  CONSTANT  reader  requests  the  obliging  information  of  some  corre- 
spondent as  to  what  means  he  is  to  take  in  order  to  prevent  the  leaves 
of  Pelargoniums  from  being  dfFected  with  numerous  blotches  of  a  brown 
colour.  His  plants  have  thus  suffered  for  a  long  time,  and  they  are 
getting  worse.  They  have  been  fumigated  with  tobacco  smoke  several 
times,  but  no  improvement  resulted  from  the  operation.  They  were 
kept  very  dry  for  a  period,  and  afterwards  quite  moist ;  but  still  un- 
successful. Any  information  of  a  remedy,  and  as  early  as  possible, 
will  be  esteemed  a  great  favour. 

[Our  plants  have  escaped  the  pest  our  correspondent  deplores.  After 
the  plants  are  housed  in  autumn,  we  water  in  the  morning,  with  a  view 
to  have  the  house  well  dried  before  it  is  closed  in  the  evening,  by  a  free 
current  of  air  being  allowed  to  pass  through  it.  If  the  air  be  frosty, 
then  a  slight  fire  is  applied  to  dry  it  before  evening.  We  keep  the  soil 
just  moist  from  November  to  the  middle  of  February,  then  increase 
the  quantity?  Our  aim  is  to  keep  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  as  near  equal  in  moisture  as  possible.  If  the  soil  be  very  dry 
and  the  atmosphere  very  moist,  mildew  is  almost  certain  to  attack  sundry 
kinds  of  plants,  especially  fleshy  stems  and  leaves,  and  the  footstalks  of 
the  leaves  often  rot,  close  to  the  spreading  portion  of  the  leaf;  some- 
times, too,  if  the  stalk  escape,  a  portion  of  the  leaf  decays.  To  arrest 
this  disaster,  dust  the  plants  over  and  under  the  leaves  with  common 
sulphur,  but  admit  no  fire  into  the  house  for  a  few  days.  After  applying 
it,  in  a  week  or  so,  shake  the  plants  and  sweep  out  the  sulphur.  The 
proper  attention  in  watering,  and  due  admission  of  air,  will  render  this 
application  unnecessary.  Perhaps  the  brown  blotches  on  the  leaves, 
such  as  are  on  those  our  correspondent  sent  us,  may  result  from  the 
mildew  spot  where  it  first  originates,  but  soon  after  is  arrested  by  some 
casual  remedy  in  treatment  of  the  house,  &c.  Not  having  practi- 
cally to  contend  with  the  adversary,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do 
more  at  present  than  state  probabilities.  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
assist  our  friend,  we  very  respectfully  solicit  their  compliance  with  the 
request  hp  has  made. — Conductor.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  INDICUM,  VARIETIES. 

NAXCV  DE  SEBMET  AND  KING  OF  THE  CRIMSONS. 

IT  is  several  years  since  our  Magazine  was  embellished  with  a  figure 
of  this  very  charming  and  valuable  tribe  of  flowers.  We  have 
not  been  prevented  for  want  of  new  handsome  varieties,  as  since  that 
time  there  has  annually  been  a  great  improvement,  both  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  more  perfect  form,  and  in  the  greater  distinction  of  colours. 
Nor  have  we  hesitated  because  we  do  not  admire  the  flowers ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  a  very  strong  attachment  to  them,  and  consider  that 
the  assemblage  of  beauty,  in  variety  of  form  and  in  exquisite  colours, 
Is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  their  season  of  bloom,  as  is  exemplified  in  our 
enchanting,  beauteous  decorations,  both  out  doors  and  in  doors. 

The  two  varieties  we  now  figure  are  very  strikingly  distinctive,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  select  collection. 

The  management  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  now  well  known.  It  is 
the  aim  of  those  who  grow  for  exhibition  at  the  Chrysanthemum  shows 
to  grow  the  flowers  as  large  as  possible ;  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
thin  all  away  to  a  very  few,  leaving  only  one  each  to  the  three  or 
four  leadiug  shoots,  and  to  grow  the  plants  as  vigorous  as  possible. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  a  very  rich  loamy  soil,  frequent  repot- 
ting, application  of  manure  water,  &c.  By  such  treatment  we  have 
seen  what  would  be  termed  monsters,  in  comparison  with  the  generally 
cultivated  collections.  We  do  not  so  much  admire  the  extravagant 
sized  plants,  as  the  compact  lesser  sized  ones,  in  a  profusion  of  bloom. 
To  realize  this  object,  a  respected  correspondent  gave  us  the  following 
particulars  relative  to  the  mode  of  treatment  he  pursued  with  the 
greatest  success.    He  states  as  follows : — 

The  latter  end  of  March  I  select  the  strongest  suckers  from  the 
old  plants,  and  plant  one  in  a  48-8ized  pot,  using  the  richest  soil,  con- 
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sisting  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  bog,  well -rotted  stable  manure,  and  leaf 
mould.  When  I  have  put  off  as  many  as  I  have  occasion  for,  I  aei 
theiQ  in  a  cold  frame,  and  keep  them  close  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  by  which  time  most  of  them  are  well  established  in  the  pots ; 
they  are  nursed  by  degrees  to  the  open  air ;  they  are  then  taken  out 
and  placed  in  an  open  situation,  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
which  will  be  by  the  middle,  or  from  that  to  the  end  of  May ;  they 
art  then  shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  I  intend  them  to  flower,  some 
in  24's  and  some  in  16's,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  kinds,  using 
the  same  kind  of  compost  for  them,  and  then  plunging  the  pots  up  to 
their  rims  in  a  south  border,  about  two  feet  six  inches  apart  each  way, 
which  allows  plenty  of  room  for  the  plants  to  grow  without  drawing 
each  other,  and  for  performing  the  operations  of  tying,  watering,  Ac, 
which  they  from  time  to  time  require.  In  this  situation  the  pots  soon 
become  filled  with  roots,  and  protruding  through  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots  the  plants  luxuriate  with  very  great  vigour.  In  order  to  keep  the 
plants  snug  and  bushy,  continual  attention  to  stopping  the  shoots  is 
necessary,  commencing  with  the  plants  when  they  are  four  or  five 
inches  high,  and  subsequently  as  oflen  as  they  have  made  four  or  five 
joints,  till  the  middle  of  July,  when  I  leave  off  stopping,  and  let  them 
run  up  for  blooms.  As  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  well  formed,  which 
with  me  is  usually  about  the  last  week,  or  last  but  one,  in  September, 
I  tie  up  the  plants  to  neat  sticks,  and  range  them  in  the  way  I 
wish  them  to  flower.  I  have  placed  sticks  around  the  sides  of  the 
pots,  and  so  tied  the  shoots  as  to  have  flowers  and  foliage  quite  down 
to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  but  though  the  plants  so  arranged  have  a  very 
neat  and  pretty  appearance,  they  do  not  flower  either  so  abundantly  or 
fine  as  when  stems  are  trained  upright.  By  the  middle  of  October 
mo8t  of  the  sorts  are  showing  colour,  when  they  are  taken  up,  gfiving 
them  a  twist  round  to  separate  the  roots  that  have  protruded  under- 
neath, and  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  The  late  blooming  sorts  wee 
left  out  for  a  week  or  two,  or  until  there  is  an  apparent  danger  of 
injury  by  frost.  Although  when  taken  out  of  the  ground  the  largest 
portion  of  their  roots  are  outside  the  pots,  they  seem  not  to  suffer  the 
least  check,  but  when  placed  in  the  greenhouse  go  on  expanding  their 
flowers  as  though  they  had  never  been  disturbed.  Due  attention  is 
constantly  paid  to  watering  with  soft  water,  liquid  manure,  <&c." 
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Acacia  Leptoneuba — Sxender-nerveo. 
Zegumimoea,  Polygamia  Polyandria. 
A  native  of  the  Swan  River  colony.  It  very  strongly  recommends 
itself  by  its  graceful  slender  branches,  which  are  loaded  with  rich  deep 
orange-yellow  coloured  round  heads  of  flowers.  The  plant  grows  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  with  wavy  slender  branches.  The  leaves  are 
about  three  inches  long,  awl-shaped.  It  forms  a  very  neat,  handsome 
ornament  fur  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  deserves  to  be  in 
every  one.    Although  the  plant  grows  in  such  situations  to  the  height 
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above  stated,  it  is  easily  kept,  by  pinching  the  leads,  as  a  low  neat 
shrub,  and  blooms  profusely  during  the  spring  and  early  summer. 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.,  4350.) 

Cerofegia  Cuminghamia — Mr.  Cuming's. 
Asclepiadea.  Pentandria  IHgynia, 
Messrs.  Veitch  received  this  neat  and  interesting  species  from  Java. 
It  is  a  climbing  and  twining  plant,  with  reddish  stems.  The  flowers 
are  numerously  produced,  in  cymes^of  eight  to  ten  in  each.  A  single 
flower  is  about  two  inches  long ;  the  tube  contracted  in  the  middle, 
cream-coloured ;  the  limb,  &c.,  is  of  a  brownish-orange,  rose  and 
purple.  It  is  very  interesting  and  handsome.  It  well  deserves  to  be 
in  every  hothouse  collection.    (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.,  4349.) 

Chorozema  flav a— Pale-yellow  Chorozema. 
Legumiiiosce.  Vecandria  Monogynia, 
This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  species  in  this  beautiful 
tribe.  The  wings  of  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the 
keel  a  clear  white.  Being,  too,  apparently  a  very  profuse  bloomer,  the 
plant  presents  a  remarkably  light  and  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a  neat 
evergreen  shrubby  plant,  with  light  green  foliage.  We  saw  it  in  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Gesneria  tardina — Leopard-spotted. 
Sent  from  the  Organ  Mountains  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  resembles  G.  aggregata.  The  stem  rises  half- 
B*yard  high,  erect.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly,  from  the  axil  of 
a  leaf ;  tube  a  little  over  an  inch  long,  orange-red  outside,  with  darker 
spots;  inside  yellow,  with  a  five-parted  limb  (mouth)  of  rosy -red. 
(Figured  in  BoL  Mag.,  4348.) 

HoYA  cinnamomifolia — Cinnamon-leaved. 
Asclcpidea.  Pentandria  Digynia. 
Messrs.  Veitch  received  this  new  and  handsome  species  from  Java, 
and  in  the  stove  at  their  nursery  it  bloomed  the  last  summer.  It  is  a 
twining  plant,  with  large  thick  foliage.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
close  half  globe  shaped  head,  similar  to  the  well-known  H.  carnosa. 
The  corolla  is  a  pale  yellow-green  colour,  which  surrounds  the  crown, 
of  a  rich  deep  purple  blood  colour.  The  contrast  is  very  striking.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  plant,  well  deserving  to  be  in  every  hothouse. 
(Figured  in  Bof.  Mag.,  4347.) 

Hypocyrta  glabra — Shining -LEAVED. 

Gesneriacca.  Didynamia  Angiospermia, 
A  stove  gesneriaceous  plant,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  from  South 
America.  It  grows  erect,  not  branching,  about  nine  inches  high; 
succulent.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  two  or 
three  together.  'J'ho  tube  portion  is  very  bulging,  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour,  terminated  with  a  small  five-parted  limb  (mouth)  of  orange- 
yellow.  It  blooms  profuselv,  and  is  very  pretty.  (Figured  in  Bat, 
Mag.,  4346.)  "        *  - 
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IxoRA  Javanica — Java  Ixoba. 

Mr.  Lobb,  the  collector  of  plants  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter, 
discovered  this  fine  species  in  the  woods  in  Java,  and  a  blooming  spe- 
cimen was  exhibited  at  the  Chiswick  Show  last  July.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  terminal  corymbs,  not  quite  as  large  as  the  Ixora  coccinea 
usually  does,  of  a  deep  orange- vermillion  colour.  It  well  merits  a 
place  in  every  stove  collection.    (Figured  in  Pax.  May,  Bot.) 

Laoerstr^mia  elegans — The  elegant. 

It  is  a  native  of  tlie  East  Indies,  and,  like  the  L.  indica,  is  a  beau- 
tiful flowering  stove  shrubby  plant.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fine 
spreading  panicled  heads,  of  a  deep  rich  rose  colour,  intermingled  with 
yellow.  A  single  flower  is  about  an  inch  across.  It  is  highly  deserv- 
ing a  place  in  every  stove.    (Figured  in  Pax,  Mag.  Bot,) 

Phlox  Leopoldiana— King  Leopold's  Lychnidea. 

Phlox  Drummondi  is  universally  admired,  and  from  the  original 
species  many  distinct  varieties  have  been  raised.  The  present  one  was 
raised  in  Belgium,  and  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  general  colour 
is  a  bright  rosy-crimson,  eye  a  rich  deep  crimson,  and  the  throat 
white.  The  contrast  is  striking.  We  shall  have  plants  of  it  for  the 
coming  season.  It  well  merits  cultivation,  either  in  the  greenhouse  or 
flower-garden.    (Figured  in  Pax,  Mag,  Bot. 

SOLANDRA  L£VIS — ThE  SMOOTH-LEAVED. 

Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Pince,  of  Exeter,  recently  received  tliis  noble 
species  from  the  Continent.  No  indication  \ias  given  of  its  native 
country.  It  is  a  hothouse  shrub,  growing  two  feet  high,  with  long 
trailing  branches.  The  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long,  glossy,  and 
thick.  The  noble  flowers  are  nearly  a  foot  long,  terminal,  funnel- 
shaped,  of  a  greenish  cream  colour,  with  a  pure  white  five-parted  limb 
(mouth),  five  inches  across.  The  flowers  are  beautiful,  very  fragrant, 
and  such  very  large  flowers,  borne  upon  so  small  a  plant,  renders  it 
especially  ornamental.  It  would  be  very  suitable  to  train  round  a 
pillar,  wire  frame,  or  trellis.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^  4345.) 

Thibaudia  microphylla — The  small- leaved. 

Messrs.  Veitch  received  this  new  evergreen  shrub  from  their  col- 
lector, who  discovered  it  in  Peru,  at  an  elevation,  it  is  said,  of  twelve 
thousand  feet.  The  leaves  very  much  resemble  those  of  a  box-tree ; 
they  are  thick  and  leathery.  The  flowers  are  produced  solitary,  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  footstalk  is  so  long  as  to  exhibit  the  entire 
of  the  flower  beyond  the  foliage.  The  flowers  are  produced  nume- 
rously towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  A  single  blossom  is  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  cone-shaped,  and  are  stated  to  be  a  fine 
deep  scarlet  colour.  It  is  a  very  neat  bushy  plant,  and  when  in  bloom 
must  be  particularly  handsome.  If  it  should  not  prove  even  hardy,  it 
will  be  a  charming  ornament  to  the  greenhouse. 
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At  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  we  recently  saw  very  beautiful  spe- 
cimens in  bloom  of  the  following : — 

Beoonia  zebrina. — Flowers  white  with  a  yellow  centre;  very 
delicate  and  handsome. 

Begonia  ramentacea. — White  inside  with  a  yellow  centre,  out- 
side rose  colour ;  very  pretty. 

RuELLiA  MONTANA. — Tube  four  inches  long:,  with  the  five-parted 
limb  two  inches  across ;  a  beautiful  blue-purple  colour.  Handsome. 

Heterocentrum  Mexicanum. — One  of  the  Melastoma-like  plants. 
The  flowers  are  numerously  produced  in  large  branching  panicled 
heads.  A  single  flower  is  an  inch  and  a  half  across;  pure  white.  Very 
pretty. 

Tecoma  jasminoides. — Tliis  very  beautiful  greenhouse  climber 
was  in  fine  bloom.  Its  large  Bignonia-formed  flowers,  of  a  pure  white 
with  very  distinct  rich  crimson  spot,  produced  a  striking  efiect.  It 
ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse ;  and  being  cheap  is  an  additional 
recommendation.    It  does  for  a  pillar,  trellis  or  wire  frame. 

Trachtmene  linearis. — Flowers,  in  heads  like  the  Wild  Milfoil, 
white  ;  and,  blooming  abundantly,  is  very  ornamental. 

Pronaya  eleoans. — A  Pittospora-like  blooming  plant.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  heads,  a  pretty  blue-lilac  colour.  It 
is  a  climber. 

Bignonia  orandiflora. — A  bushy  plant,  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  with  eight  fine  heads  of  its  orange-red,  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
Very  ornamental.    Ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Physianthus  auricomes. — Flowers  white ;  very  like  Stephanotus 
floribunda. 

RussELiA  sarmentosa. — Flowcrs  in  long  spikes,  in  whorls,  a  bright 
red.    Very  pretty. 

RuELLiA  Purdiana. — The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  rosy-scarlet 
colour.    It  is  very  neat  and  pretty. 

Agalmyla  stamina. — Messrs.  Veitch  received  it  from  Java.  It 
is  of  the  habit  of  -^chynanthus  ;  leaves  six  inches  long ;  flowers  borne 
in  large  clusters  ;  each  blossom  two  inches  long,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet ; 
the  stamens  extend  longer,  and  are  of  a  rich  purple  colour.  A  fine 
stove  plant. 

Gloriosa  Leopoldina. — It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  G. 
superba,  but  its  flowers  are  entirely  of  one  colour,  that  is  yellow.  It 
is  a  pretty  companion  for  the  other  handsome  flower.  At  the  Cliiswick 
Nursery. 

Salvia  (new  species). — In  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry's  Nursery  it 
has  bloomed  abundantly  the  last  autumn.  The  plant  grows  about 
three  to  four  feet  high ;  leaves  not  large,  having  numerous  laterals 
covered  with  racemes  of  deep  violet-blue  flowers.  It  is  a  very  useful 
plant  for  the  flower  beds. 

Petunia  (new  species). — This  has  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
from  Peru,  under  the  name  of  Nolana  species.  It  is  thought,  how- 
ever, to  be  entirely  diflerent  from  either.  It  is  of  a  creeping  habit 
The  flowers  are  nearly  white,  with  a  rich  crimson  throat.  Yerj 
handsome. 
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NOTES  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

GERANIUMS. 

The  following  are  our  notes  on  some  of  the  best  seedlings  produced 
last  season  at  the  London  exhibitions. 

Avenger  (Thurtell). — Delicate  blush,  with  deeper  veins;  upper 
petals  with  a  large  dark  spot,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  margin  of  ruby ; 
large  size,  and  of  excellent  form. 

Brilliant  (Topping). — Bright  reddish -scarlet  throughout  the 
flower ;  upper  petals  with  a  small  dark  spot ;  large  size ;  the  petals 
are  rather  thin,  but  well  rounded,  and  open  out  flat. 

Cavalier  (Beck). — Rich  red ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud, 
laced  with  reddish-scarlet ;  moderate  size  and  very  good  form. 

Centurion  (Beck). — Rose,  lighter  to  the  centre,  with  a  dark  spot 
on  each ;  upper  petals  with  a  large  irregular  dark  spot ;  medium  size ; 
compact,  good  shape,  and  very  handsome. 

CuAMPiON  OF  Devon  (Topping). — Rosy-blush,  slightly  veined; 
upper  petals  with  a  dark  veined  spot,  surrounded  by  rosy-pink.  An 
immense  large  flower,  rather  reflexed  and  loose  when  fully  opened. 

Christabel  (Hoyle). — Ruby-pink,  with  a  distinct  pure  white  cen- 
tre ;  upper  petals  with  a  dark  cloud,  shading  ofl*  into  a  bright  red,  and 
margined  with  pink  ;  large  size,  smooth,  and  excellent  form. 

Cruenta  (Beck). — Red,  lighter  to  the  centre ;  upper  petals  with  a 
large  very  dark  blotch,  and  edged  with  bright  red;  medium  size; 
stout,  smooth  substance,  and  compact,  fine  form. 

Crusader  (Hoyle). — Bright  rich  red ;  upper  petals  with  a  very 
dark  blotch ;  large  size,  excellent  shape  ;  a  splendid  flower. 

DiSTiNCTUS  (Miller). — Veined  rosy-lilac,  with  a  dark  spot  in  each; 
upper  petals  with  a  large  dark  blotch  and  belt  of  lilac ;  large  size ; 
good,  even  form. 

Duke  of  Rothsay  (Hoyle). — Bright  light  red ;  upper  petals  with 
a  large  very  dark  spot,  surrounded  by  rosy-scarlet ;  large  size ;  a  fine 
flower,  but  rather  uneven. 

Eclipse  (Hoyle). — Brilliant  deep  red ;  upper  petals  with  a  deep 
blotch ;  medium  size,  good  form. 

Favonius  (Beck). — Rose,  with  a  crimson  spot  in  each,  and  clear 
white  centre ;  upper  petals  with  a  large  deep  crimson  spot  and  belt  of 
rose ;  size  large ;  good  form,  but  not  very  compact. 

Flamingo  (Hoyle). — Ruby -red;  upper  petals  with  a  very  dark 
blotch,  and  margin  of  reddish-scarlet ;  large  size,  good  form,  and  very 
showy. 

GuLiELMA  (Beck). — Rosy-purple,  with  a  spot  of  crimson  in  each, 
and  white  centre ;  upper  petals  with  a  large  veined  blotch  ;  large  size, 
smooth,  and  good  form. 

HoNORA  (Beck). — Blush  ;  upper  petals  dark  crimson,  with  a  narrow 
blush  margin ;  medium  size,  round,  compact,  and  good  form. 

President  (Hoyle). — Light  red ;  upper  petals  with  a  veined  blotch ; 
large  size,  good  form. 

Pretender  (Thurtell). —Veined  blush-white;  upper  petals  with  a 
dark  blotch,  surrounded  by  deep  purple ;  large  size,  excellent  form. 

BosT  Model  (Miller). — BcmsCi  white  centre ;  upper  petals  with  a 
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dark  veined  cloud  and  crimson  band ;  size  medium ;  compact  and  good 
form. 

Salamander  (Gaines). — Bright  reddish-scarlet  throughout  the 
flower;  upper  petals  with  a  small  dark  veined  spot ;  large  size ;  good- 
shaped  showy  flower,  but  inclined  to  be  uneven  on  the  edges. 

Superlative  (Hoyle). — Pinky-flesh,  with  white  centre;  upper 
petals  with  a  large  deep  crimson  blotch,  and  narrow  even  margin  of 
rose;  large  size;  round,  smooth,  and  very  even  form;  a  beautiful 
flower. 


CULTURE  OP  THE  DAHLIA. 

BT  MB.  CHARLES  TURKCB,  CHALVBT,  SLOtTGH* 

The  following  directions  are  oflbred  as  the  result  of  Considerable  expe- 
rience, attended  with  uniform  success,  from  1834  to  the  present  time, 
during  which  period  I  have  grown  the  "  King  of  Autumn  "  in  four 
diflbrent  localities,  and  in  as  many  diflbrent  soils.  The  ground  I 
occupy  at  present  differs  materially  in  its  nature,  and  consists  of  old 
black  vegetable  garden  mould,  stiff'  loam,  and  sandy  or  peaty  loam. 

The  finest  flowers  are  produced  with  less  labour  and  attention  on  the 
latter,  to  which,  of  course,  I  give  the  preference ;  and  I  would  recom- 
mend to  those  beginning  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia,  or  others  selecting 
a  new  piece  of  ground,  to  choose  a  moist,  light  part  of  the  soil,  fot 
flowers  that  produce  green,  hard  centres,  and  likewise  a  convenient 
situation  for  giving  them  plenty  of  water,  as  their  rapid  growth  causes 
them  to  produce  flowers  with  perfect  centres  ^  when  those  flowefs  that 
generally  come  thin  afler  their  first  blossoms  should  have  an  open  situ- 
ation and  heavy  soil,  in  order  to  produce  slow  growth.  The  Marquis 
of  Aylesbury,  Hudson's  Princess  Royal,  &c.,  are  suitable  to  the 
former ;  Lady  St.  Maur,  Beauty  of  Sussex,  and  such  flowers,  to  the 
latter  situation. 

Planting. — The  ground  having  been  well  turned,  ot  thrown  up  in 
ridges  during  the  winter,  levelled  when  in  a  d  17  state  late  in  M&f^h,' 
or  early  in  April,  and  well  dug  previous  to  planting,  I  proceed  to 
mark  the  distance,  which  should  be  six  feet  from  row  to  row,  and  five 
feet  six  inches  in  the  rows.  This  will  not  be  found  too  mUch,  as  larga 
flowers  can  never  be  produced  if  the  plants  once  become  drawti. 

A  few  spits  of  light  rich  soil,  well  mixed  in  the  spot  where  the 
plants  are  about  to  be  placed,  will  cause  them  to  take  hold,  and  be 
established,  in  much  less  time ;  and,  if  the  ground  is  poor,  the  same 
quantity  of  rotten  manure,  mixed  in  underneath,  will  also  be  of  gredt 
benefit. 

The  last  week  in  May,  or  the  first  week  in  June,  is  the  proper  timd 
to  commence  planting.  Select  those  plants  that  are  short,  stout,  and 
&st  swelling ;  and  avoid  those  that  have  stood  too  long  in  the  pots, 
and  have  become  stunted  in  the  points  and  hard  in  the  leg.  If  6uch 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  will  be  a  saving  of  time  to  re-pot,  and  place  them 
in  ii  brisk  heat ;  I  would  recommend,  also,  that  the  young  plants 
should  be  re-potted,  as  soon  as  receiv^  from  the  nursery,  into  foiit- 
inch  pots,  and  placed  in  &  cold  frame,  free  from  slugs,  and  to  be  kepf 
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growing,  though  slowly,  giving  all  the  air  possible  in  fine  weather,  so 
that  the  stems  of  the  plants  may  be  of  a  dark  green  colour,  short 
jointed,  and  of  a  healthy  appearance.  Green  fiy  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist  amongst  them.  By  attending  to  these  simple  means,  it  is  easy 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  success,  which  cannot  be  obtained  with 
bad  plants. 

Stake  them  at  once  with  one  large  stake,  to  be  permanent,  and 
secure  the  plant  with  a  strong  piece  of  bass,  sufHciently  loose  to  allow 
the  stem  to  swell.  Add  two  small  stakes  at  right-angles,  to  which  the 
plant  must  also  be  secured ;  this  will  keep  it  in  a  firm  position  during 
the  worst  weather.  Add  large  stakes  as  the  plant  advances,  and  keep 
thcjside  branches  secured.  In  this  particular  there  is  generally  some 
neglect ;  by  deferring  the  tying  until  it  can  be  done  all  at  once,  an 
unexpected  high  wind  may  strip  the  plant  of  half  its  branches. 

I  must  strongly  impress  on  those  who  wish  to  obtain  fine  large 
flowers  the  importance  of  tying  the  branches  "  out,"  not  up  in  a  bunch 
like  a  wheatsheaf,  which  is  too  of^en  the  case ;  as  it  is  essential  that 
the  sun  and  air  should  circulate  freely  through  the  plant,  as  well  as 
around  it. 

Thinning. — Under  this  head  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Never  allow  the  plant  to  become  full  of  small  branches,  and  then  re- 
moved at  once  ;  all  superfluous  shoots  should  be  cut  away  as  the  plant 
progresses.  It  is  also  injudicious  to  subject  each  variety  to  the  same 
amount  of  thinning,  for  by  such  treatment  as  much  injury  will  be  done 
to  some  kinds  as  good  to  others.  Those  that  are  generally  too  larse 
and  coarse  must  be  spared,  when  such  varieties  as  require  size  only 
should  be  thinned  considerably.  As  I  before  observed,  no  precise  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  and  nothing  but  close  observation  in  this  important 
part  will  make  the  operator  perfect. 

Nearly  the  same  rules  apply  to  disbudding.  Those  that  it  is  neces« 
sary  to  reduce  in  size  must  be  deferred  until  a  later  period,  which  will 
bring  the  flowers  more  compact,  with  smaller  petals,  and  better  general 
fonn. 

Shading  of  Blooms. — Here  the  enthusiast  often  makes  a  sad  mis- 
take, by  being  too  anxious,  giving  himself  extra  trouble,  and  at  the 
same  time  spoiling  the  blooms  he  so  much  wishes  to  preserve,  by 
shading  them  too  long  before  they  are  wanted,  shading  out  of  character 
many  of  the  light  flowers,  and  making  all  tender,  and  less  able  to  bear 
a  journey,  or  exposure  when  put  up  for  competition.  It  is  requisite  to 
shade  some  light  flowers,  and  some  of  the  yellows,  earlier  than  others, 
in  order  to  produce  them  clear  and  distinct ;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  with  slight  tips  or  marking  must  be  deferred,  otherwise  the  face 
of  the  bloom  would  be  without  its  characteristic  feature — indistinct 
blush,  instead  of  the  attractive  tip  or  edge. 

The  time  required  for  shading  before  a  given  day  when  the  blooms  ^ 
are  wanted,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  weather.  Four 
or  five  days  will  be  sufficient  for  an  early  show,  but,  as  the  season 
advances,  extend  the  time;  and  secure  the  buds  or  young  blooms 
likely  to  be  good  from  friction  against  the  neighbouring  blooms  an4 
foliage,  by  tying  them  to  stakes  or  parts  of  the  plant. 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  sliades  in  use  for  protecting^  the  blooins,  of 
vaiious  degrees  of  merit.  Those  I  prefer  are  made  of  tin,  painted 
white.  A  spring  in  the  ferule  attached  to  the  side  of  the  shade  fixes 
it  at  any  height  it  may  be  required ;  the  stalk  of  the  bloom  is  then 
crossed,  and  firmly  secured  to  the  stake,  leaving  the  bloom  fixed  under 
the  centre  of  the  shade. 

Pots,  inverted  on  what  are  termed  tables,  are  desirable  for  some 
varieties.  I  do  not  prefer  them  for  general  use,  one  great  disadvantage 
being  the  time  occupied  in  fixing  the  bloom,  being  double  that  of  the 
shades  above  described.  Flowers  with  weak  foot-stalks  are  best 
secured  under  pots.  Avoid  any  contrivance  that  will  not  admit  the 
air  freely. 

Those  who  have  grown  the  Dahlia  for  exhibition  will  be  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  keeping  down  insects,  more  particularly  the  com- 
mon enemy  the  earwig.  Many  plans  are  adopted  for  this  purpose ; 
the  most  common,  and,  perhaps,  most  effectual,  being  with  small  pots 
half  filled  with  dry  moss,  placed  on  the  stakes  that  support  the  plants, 
and  bean-stalks  placed  about  them,  to  which  they  retire.  The  most 
active  vigilance  is  necessary,  as  they  fly  from  plant  to  plant ;  but  com- 
mence early  to  examine  the  plant,  and  keep  them  down  as  much  as 
possible.  The  surface  of  the  ground  should  frequently  be  moved  ;  it 
will  require  to  be  forked  up  between  the  plants  about  five  or  six  weeks 
after  they  have  been  planted.  Cleanliness  should  be  observed  in  every 
department,  and  at  every  stage  of  their  growth,  or  success  will  be  any- 
thing but  certain. 

Watering. — From  constant  watering,  the  soil  near  the  plant  will 
become  baked  and  hard.  It  will,  therefore,  be  best  to  mulch  it  with 
partly  decomposed  manure ;  this  should  be  done  immediately  after  it 
has  been  forked  over,  as  it  will  keep  the  roots  nearest  the  sur&ce 
moist. 

Use  soft  water,  if  possible.  If  not  naturally  so,  pump  it,  in  the 
morning,  into  tubs  or  tanks,  leaving  it  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
air,  to  be  used  in  the  evening.  When  the  plants  have  become  larg^, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  considerable  quantities  at  a  time, 
instead  of  frequent  waterings ;  but  this,  of  course,  will  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather,  soil,  &c.  On  no  account  neglect  giving  them 
a  slight  sprinkling  overhead,  through  a  fine  rose  or  syringe,  in  dry 
weather,  after  the  sun  has  left  them,  as  the  dew  following  this  operation 
will  keep  the  plants  in  a  wet  state  until  the  following  morning,  which 
will  prove  a  preventative  of  the  thrip,  and  keep  the  earwigs  from  eating 
the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  which  they  often  do  before  any  blooms 
appear.  The  colour  and  size  of  the  foliage  will  also  soon  show  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  practice. 

Selecting  Blooms  for  Exhibition. — This  often  puzzles  the 
most  experienced  growers,  the  dark  selfs  being  so  much  more  nume- 
rous and  superior  in  shape  to  the  light  flowers,  that,  in  selecting 
twenty-four,  one  or  two  points  often  have  to  be  sacrificed,  either  shape 
or  contrast  in  colours.  I  recommend  that  as  much  diversity  of  colour 
should  be  introduced  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  shape  and  perfect 
centres.    Much  can  be  done  by  arrangement,  yet  we  often  see  stands 
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contain  a  whole  row  of  flowers  of  g^eat  similarity.  At  all  times  place 
deep  circular  flowers  at  the  four  corners,  and  select  quality  before  size. 
If  a  bloom  is  observed  to  be  shaky  behind,  or  inclined  to  open  in  the 
centre,  when  packing  up  your  box,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  it 
will  not  make  one  of  the  number  required  by  the  time  it  is  wanted* 
Discard  it  at  once,  and  look  for  the  next  best  of  the  same  sort. 

If  the  blooms  are  intended  to  travel  a  long  distance,  provide  plenty 
of  young  ones  in  addition. 

Never  unnecessarily  handle  the  blooms.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  all  this  painstaking  has  been  to  produce  them  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  to  be  looked  at  only ;  and  the  dead  appearance,  caused  by 
rough  usage,  can  never  be  removed. 

Fancy  Dahlias  are  becoming  very  popular,  and  deservedly  so. 
The  prejudice  is  fast  wearing  away  that  these  parti-coloured  flowers 
could  never  be  produced  of  good  shape.  £very  succeeding  season  has 
tended  to  remove  this  impression,  and  we  have  at  length  many  kinds 
which  would  grace  a  stand  of  the  ordinary  varieties.  I  should  recom- 
mend the  same  treatment  for  these  as  the  other  varieties.  Perhaps 
they  should  not  be  grown  quite  so  strong ;  and  those  known  to  be  too 
long  in  the  petal  (the  prevailing  fault  at  present)  should  not  be  dis- 
budded so  early  as  the  others ;  tliis  will  improve  the  outline  of  the 
flower,  but  reduce  it  in  size,  a  point,  however,  of  much  less  importance. 

Fancy  Dahlias,  in  a  few  years,  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  extensively 
cultivated  as  the  ordinary  varieties,  being  more  showy  in  the  borders, 
and,  with  improved  shape,  will  be  more  attractive  in  stands. 

Baising  Seedlings  is,  perhaps,  attended  with  more  interest  and 
pleasure  than  any  other  part  of  tlie  culture  of  this  beautiful  flower. 
Daily  watching  the  expansion  and  development  of  each  promising  bud 
is  attended  with  no  little  excitement. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  which  sorts  are  best  to 
save  seed  from.  I  will  not  attempt  to  instruct,  further  than  give  the 
system  practised  by  me;  which  is,  to  remove  all  thin  or  otherwise 
inferior  blossoms  as  they  appear ;  for  the  fewer  petals  there  are,  the 
grreater  the  quantity  of  seed,  with  little  or  no  chance  of  its  producing 
a  good  double  flower.  By  this,  it  will  be  seen,  much  ultimate  trouble 
will  be  saved.  In  small  select  collections,  tiiere  will  not  be  so  much 
to  do  on  this  point;  but  in  large  collections  there  will  be  many 
varieties,  from  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  save  seed.  This  accounts 
for  the  number  of  flne  seedlings  that  have  been  produced  by  amateurs 
from  small  collections,  when  many  who  annually  raise  thousands  do 
not  produce  a  good  one.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  seedlings 
that  take  the  lead  and  bloom  flrst,  seldom,  if  ever,  produce  a  flower 
worth  preserving;  these  are  from  the  finest  seeds  and  thinnest  blooms ; 
they  vegetate  first,  and  keep  ahead  all  through  the  season,  and  can 
easily  be  distinguished  by  their  tall  habit,  without  side  branches; 
whereas  the  late,  small  plants,  that  require  nursing  to  make  them 
bloom  before  the  frost  arrives,  generally  produce  the  best  flowers,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  very  few  of  our  best  seedlings  are  ever  shown  the 
first  season  of  their  blooming.  These  are  from  the  smallest  seeds,  aqd 
very  double  flowers. 
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Concluding  Remarks. — I  am  an  advocate  for  changing  the  stock 
of  good  old  varieties.  Growing  them,  year  after  year,  in  the  same 
garden,  without  even  partly  changing  the  soil,  produces  the  result 
wbich  may  be  anticipated ;  the  flowers  degenerate,  and  a  change 
becomes  necessary. 

Keeping  the  roots,  and  propagating  from  them,  being  so  simple,  and 
now  so  generally  understood,  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to 
enlarge  on  this  part  here ;  but  I  recommend  that  pot  plants  should  be 
preserved  of  those  varieties  as  are  known  to  rise  badly  from  the  ground, 
such  as  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  Mrs.  Shelly,  and  several  others, 
which  often  decay  during  the  winter. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  Dahlia  fancy,  it  is  pleasing  to 
remark  the  gradual  improvement  of  this  autumnal  favourite  up  to  the 
present  time.  This  improvement  is  annually  progressing  towards 
greater  perfection,  for  of  late  years  many  of  the  finest  varieties  have 
been  introduced,  and  it  is  notorious  that  an  established  fine  seedling  at 
the  present  time  will  command  a  higher  price  tlian  at  any  previous 
period.  To  mark  the  progress  of  the  Dahlia,  the  stand  that  obtained 
the  20/.  prize  for  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  at  the  Cambridge  Dahlia 
Show,  1840,  contained  only  one  variety  that  was  shown  in  the  first 
stand,  of  the  same  number  of  blooms,  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition, 
1846,  a  brief  period  of  six  years.  That  variety  was  Springfield  Rival, 
a  flower  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years'  standing.  I  need  not  mention 
that  both  stands  were  grown  by  myself.  The  former  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  tlmt  had  been  produced  up  to  that  time,  and  the  latter 
was  certainly  the  best  twenty-four  I  had  shown  during  1846.  I  very 
well  remember  that,  at  Cambridge,  Unique  was  what  is  termed  the 
"  bloom  of  the  exhibition ; "  Penelope,  Amato,  Hope,  Conservative, 
Maid  of  Bath,  and  many  other  flowers  now  out  of  date,  were  stars  in 
that  superior  stand. 


POLMAISE  HEATING  OF  HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES,  &c. 

The  subject  of  heating  by  the  so-called  Folmaise  system  is  again  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  tlie  horticultural  newspapers,  and  therein  stre- 
nuously debating  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system,  after  it  has  had 
a  trial  of  more  tlian  two  years.  The  revival  of  the  correspondence  has 
been  promoted  by  the  circumstance  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
being  in  the  course  of  an  entire  renovation. 

The  improvements  commenced  in  this  garden  are  of  the  following 
description : — The  hardy  plants  are  to  be  re-arranged  upon  the  group- 
ing system ;  numbering  is  to  be  done  away  with,  and  each  plant  is  to 
have  its  name  affixed  to  it.  This  will,  without  doubt,  prove  a  great 
boon  to  medical  students,  who  have  often  little  time  to  consult  printed 
lists ;  besides,  it  will  bring  more  readily  under  their  notice  many  of 
those  fine  medicinal  plants  which  this  garden  contains.  A  new  range 
of  span-roofed  hothouses  and  greenhouses  are  to  be  built  in  the  centre 
of  the  garden,  and  these  are  planned  so  as  to  have  the  fine  old  marble 
statue  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  centre  of  the  range.  A  new  entrance 
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will  be  made  in  Swan-walk,  at  the  east  end  of  the  range  of  house?,  and 
a  pond  for  water-plants  is  to  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  in 
connexion  with  the  Thames,  and  which  will  be  filled  at  every  flood- 
tide.  Mr.  Fortune,  who  has  been  appointed  cura:or,  has  put  up  a 
small  Polmaise  stove  in  one  of  the  pits,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  apparatus,  and  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether 
or  no  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  plan  for  the  new  range ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  information  from  persons  who  had  practical  evidence 
of  tlie  system,  he  solicited  it  through  the  medium  of  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,  Since  that  time,  several  communications  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  editor  of  that  paper.  One  from  an  excellent  practical 
horticulturist,  Mr.  Ogle,  gardener  at  Bridge  Castle,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  Kent,  contains  a  statement  of  facts,  without  any  regard  to 
whether  these  should  accord  with  the  views  and  opinions  of  those  persons 
who  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  system.    He  states : — 

"  I  am  surprised  to  find  no  one  has  replied  to  Mr.  Fortune's  in- 
quiries ;  it  would  therefore  appear  that  few  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  As  I  have  had  this  system  at  work  for  early  forcing,  per- 
haps my  experience  may  be  of  some  service.  In  the  autumn  of  last 
year  I  was  about  making  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  heating  a  vineiy 
which  had  previously  been  heated  by  flues,  and  determined,  by  per- 
rai:}sion  of  my  kind  and  noble  employer,  to  try  Polmaise.  The  house 
was  the  centre  one  of  three  vineries,  each  forty  feet  wide.  I  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  mode  of  heating,  but  there 
were  a  few  of  the  details  of  construction  which  I  did  not  undextttand, 
and  which  I  pointed  out  to  you.  I  therefore  paid  a  visit  to  Nutfield, 
and  was  most  kindly  received  by  its  then  proprietor,  with  whom  T  spent 
two  hours.  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  what  my  opinions  were  as  to 
what  I  saw,  further  than  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pines  which 
had  not  long  been  there,  the  plants  looked  remarkably  healthy  and  luxu- 
riant. I  drew  my  plans ;  and,  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  I  departed 
from  the  correct  principles,  I  forwarded  them  to  Mr.  Meek.  He  re- 
turned them  with  a  very  complimentary  letter  on  the  correctness  of 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  very  fully  into  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  concluded  with  a  request  that  I  would 
correspond  with  him  on  the  production  and  diffusion  of  heat.  In 
November  I  commenced  operations,  and  no  necessary  expense  was 
spared  to  make  it  complete.  The  best  materials  were  used,  and  the 
workmanship  was  of  the  best  description.  The  size  of  the  hot-air 
chamber  and  fire-place  was  seven  feet  by  six  feet ;  the  walls  surround- 
ing the  fire  were  fourteen-inch  work,  built  of  fire-brick  and  fire-clay. 
I  had  two  plates  which  were  cast  with  a  rim,  so  as  to  work  in  a  sand 
groove,  to  allow  for  contraction  and  expansion.  Everything,  indeed, 
was  done  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial.  I  began  to  force  on  the  27th 
of  January,  and  cut  grapes  the  last  week  in  June.  I  soon  found  the 
circulation  of  heated  air  was  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish.  I  then  made 
some  alterations,  which  somewhat  improved  it,  but  I  could  never  get 
it  to  work  to  my  satisfaction.  In  a  little  time,  when  I  came  to  have  a 
brisk  fire,  the  smoke  got  into  the  house,  and  upon  examining  the  plates, 
I  found  one  immediately  over  the  fire  very  much  warped  and  out  of 
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place.  I  altered  this,  but  it  was  very  soon  again  out  of  order,  and  I 
consider  the  plate  will  always  be  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  adoption  of 
this  mode  of  heating,  as  it  so  frequently  permits  the  escai>e  of  smoi^e 
and  gaseous  exhalations  into  the  house.  As  regards  moisture,  the 
evaporating  trough  supplied  me  with  it  in  abundance,  and  in  which 
the  vines  appeared  to  luxuriate ;  but  on  its  withdrawal,  as  the  grapes 
approached  maturity,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  very  disagpreeable 
and  impure;  the  red  spider  also  made  its  appearance,  and  spread 
rapidly,  while  the  vines  in  the  houses  on  each  side  have  been  entirely 
free  from  this  pest  to  the  present  time.  As  to  fuel,  this  house  con- 
sumes more  than  it  did  when  heated  by  flues  by  one-lialf.  As  £ir  as 
regards  early  forcing,  I  do  not  believe  this  plan  of  heating  will  answer. 
When  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  is  only  required,  the  circulation  of 
hot-air  within  the  house  is  equal  and  regular ;  but  when  a  temperature 
of  40^  above  that  of  the  open  air  is  required,  the  circulation  of  hot-air 
within  the  house  is  not  equal  and  regular ;  the  grapes  in  that  part  of 
the  house  most  distant  from  the  hot-air  entrance  being  upwards  of  a 
fortnight  later  than  the  others  will  prove  the  correctness  of  my  assei^ 
tions.  As  regards  the  health  of  the  vines  and  plants,  up  to  the  time  I 
withdrew  moisture,  they  were  everything  I  could  wish ;  I  never  saw 
anything  look  better,  and  so  far  I  was  pleased  with  thb  mode  of  heat- 
ing, but  in  every  other  respect  disappointed.  It  may  do  for  small 
houses  and  pits,  where  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  is  required ;  but  for 
early  forcing,  in  large  houses,  I  am  convinced  it  will  not  answer,  under 
its  present  arrangements,  so  well  as  other  methods  of  heating.  To 
conclude,  I  will  briefly  answer  Mr.  Fortune's  queries,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  do  so.  To  the  first,  as  to  time  of  erection — December, 
1846 ;  second,  size  of  house — forty  feet  by  fourteen  feet ;  third,  tempe- 
rature kept  up — 65^  maximum ;  fourth,  supposed  extra  power — none 
with  safety  ;  fifth,  suflicient  or  insuflicient  for  forcing — insuflicient,  if 
the  temperature  out  of  doors  is  much  below  20^ ;  sixth,  efi*ects  on  plants 
or  fruit— decidedly  beneficial  to  the  former  when  the  system  works 
well ;  seventh,  if  any  accidents — none,  but  has  required  greater  care 
and  attention  than  half  a  doz&  other  fires  working  flues  and  hot- water 
apparatus." 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Morris  Todd,  gardener,  ICast  Sutton-place,  in 
Kent,  states  much  in  favour  of  the  Polmaise  system,  but  refers  to  the 
defection  of  the  iron  plates,  and  speaks  in  favour  of  substituting  brick- 
work for  iron.  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington,  has  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  working  of  the  system  in  his  houses,  and  reports  exceed- 
ingly favourable  of  it.  He  commenced  with  it  according  to  the  plan 
pursued  by  the  late  Mr.  Meek,  of  Holmsdale  House,  near  Nutfleld, 
but  he  discovered  defects  in  its  operation,  and,  by  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, he  states  he  has  now  at  work  a  cheap  and  durable  apparatus,  in 
all  respects  economical.  Mr.  Kendall  considers  the  iron  plates  very 
liable  to  accident,  and  the  results  the  probable  destruction  of  the 
plants,  but  otherwise,  highly  commends  the  system. 

Mr.  Fitzsimon,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  at  Hornby  Castle, 
near  Catterick  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  states,  He  has  had  a  pit  erected, 
and  heated  by  Polmabe,  w)iich  has  been  constructed  to  test  the  utility 
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of  the  system.  It  answers  very  much  to  my  satisfaction ;  with  a  v«y 
moderate  fire  I  caa  have  a  bottom  heat  of  90^,  and  the  top  tempmture 
I  can  regulate  by  the  bottom  ventilators.  I  have  the  pit  filled  with 
nursing  pines,  which  seem  very  happy  in  the  soft,  warm,  humid, 
moving  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them.  The  pit  has  only  been  con- 
structed a  few  weeks;  the  expense  was  little  more  than  that  for  a 
common  flue.  I  am  quite  an  advocate  for  Polmaise,  and  at  some 
future  time  I  may  try  it  upon  a  larger  scale.  I  think  it  might  be  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  heating  vine  borders." 

Mr.  W.  Wren,  a  contributor  to  the  Gcardeneri  Chronicle,  remarking 
on  the  opposition  to  Polmaise  by  some  individuals  who  assert  that  the 
air  passing  over  heated  plates  must  of  necessity  become  parched,  adds, 
^<  I  confess  my  inability  to  understand  this,  and  Mr.  Fortune  speaks  of 
finding  it  the  reverse.  The  moisture  existing  in  the  air  cannot  be 
destroyed ;  and,  if  the  hot-air  chamber  be  made  of  some  unabsorbent 
material  (iron,  for  instance),  as  it  ought  always  to  be,  it  must  be  im- 
possible for  the  air  to  become  parched.  As  to  the  splitting  of  the 
plate,  and  the  destruction  of  brickwork  by  its  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, I  must  refer  those  who  maintain  such  objections  to  the  very 
sensible  and  instructive  letter  of  Mr.  Robert  Hazard,  in  the  Gardener^ 
Chronicle  of  Saturday  last ;  and  if  they  are  willing  to  accord  to  these 
statements  and  recommendations  their  due  weight,  they  must  admit 
that  their  most  material  objections  are  satisfied. 

It  has  been  urged  that  no  weight  can  attach  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  support  Polmaise  without  a  practical  acquaintance  with  its 
operation ;  if  so,  tlie  objection  must  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  argu- 
ments of  its  opponents,  who  in  no  one  case,  I  believe,  possess  any  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  an  objection  which 
does  not  apply  has  been  made  against  hot- water  pipes,  viz.,  that  ^  they 
radiate  a  dry  heat.'  This  is  an  error.  Caloric,  supplied  either  Inr 
pipes,  flues,  or  any  other  apparatus,  cannot,  in  itself,  give  out  moisture; 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  its  giving  out  <  drought,'  which  is 
but  a  negative  quality.  But  it  '  radia^ '  the  moisture  with  which  it 
is  in  contact." 

Reference  is  above  made  to  a  letter  sent  by  Robert  Hazard,  Esq., 
of  Bedminster  Bridge  Works,  near  Bristol,  in  which  he  observes  ^  that 
certain  individuals  are  beginning  to  experience  some  defects.  These 
defects  are  not  in,  neither  are  they  attributed  to,  the  system,  but  it 
seems  that  the  mechanical  means  of  carrying  out  those  principles  which 
have  become  notorious  by  the  agitation  of  the  Polmaise  discus^iiion  are 
subject  to  serious  objections.  1  allude  to  Mr.  Fortune's  letter,  which 
complains  of  splitting  of  the  hot  plate,  and  impossibility  of  avoiding 
destruction  to  the  brickwork  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
iron.  Now,  it  is  certain  tliat  if  this  objection  continues,  Polmaise, 
with  all  its  advantages,  must  be  given  up,  and  Ave  must  either  fall  back 
to  the  old  system  (to  which,  by-the-bye,  we  shall  never  be  reconciled, 
after  having  had  a  glimpse  of  better  things),  or  we  must  seek  some 
other  means  of  carrying  out  those  principles  to  which  we  have  recently 
subscribed.  The  former  course  cannot  be  thought  of,  viz.,  that  we 
should  relinquish  what  we  kuow  to  be  goo<l  because  at  the  outset  there 
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have  been  some  few  fkhe  starts.  The  error  appears  to  me  to  have 
arisen  in  the  supposition  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  adopt  currents 
of  air  as  the  vehicle  of  heat,  and  the  principle  was  so  omnipotent  that 
any  contrivance,  however  rude,  would  sufBce  for  its  application.  Owing 
to  this  feeling,  we  have  had  too  many  directions  in  this  style, — ^  There 
is  only  an  iron  plate  wanted,  a  few  fire  bars,  so  many  hundred  bricks, 
which  altogether  will  cost  so  much,  and  you  may  attain  the  perfection 
of  heating : '  a  kind  of  ^  Kent,  Vidi,  Vici '  view  of  things,  which  might 
have  done  very  well  once  upon  a  time  for  the  Roman  emperor,  but  is 
not  an  advisable  rule  of  conduct  upon  all  occasions.  The  g^reater  any 
one  8  experience  is,  the  more  readily  will  he  acknowledge  the  difHculty 
of  causing  currents  of  air  to  move  precisely  as  they  are  desired  under 
the  varying  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather,  and  an  unstudied  ar- 
rangement of  bricks  and  hot  plates  will  not  be  the  most  likely  to  effect 
it.  In  regard  to  the  particulars  which  you  require  of  temperature  pro- 
duced, &c.,  and  the  name  of  the  party  supplying  the  pkite,  I  do  not 
see  how  any  good  is  to  be  hoped  from  such  details ;  neither  do  I  see 
that  it  is  right  to  attach  blame  to  the  tradesman  for  the  splitting  of  \m 
plate.  It  must  always  be  expected  that  a  plate  of  Iron,  intensely 
heated  in  the  centre,  and  comparatively  cool  round  the  sides,  would 
'  go,'  from  the  unequal  rate  of  expansion.  Neither  is  this  to  be  pre- 
vented by  having  it  cast  a  long  time  before  using,  and  allowing  it  to 
season,  like  a  piece  of  mahogany.  Also,  wherever  you  have  iron  work 
fiistening  into  masonry,  you  must  look  for  the  destruction  of  the  latter. 
I  have  myself  seen  church  towers  tied  together  with  iron  braces  when 
the  mere  change  of  atmospheric  temperature  lias  caused  them  to  push 
the  stones  completely  out  of  place ;  and  must  not  this  action  be  ten- 
fold increased  when  the  iron  is  raised  to  red  heat,  sufficient  to  cause 
the  air  passing  over  it  to  scorch  the  plants  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ?  It  will  be  necessary,  before  the  advantage  of  the  new  system 
of  heating  can  be  made  practically  evident,  to  substitute  fur  these  rude 
arrangements  some  more  philosophical  heating  apparatus ;  you  must 
have,  instead  of  the  hot  plate  of  small  dimensions  (which  it  is  conse- 
quently necessary  to  heat  until  it  is  in  danger  of  splitting),  a  larger 
radiating  surface,  raised  to  a  moderate  temperature  only.  Your  atmo- 
sphere will  then  be  more  wholesome,  the  air  will  never  scorch,  the  tire 
will  be  economised,  because  not  expended  in  the  chimney,  and,  if  my 
system  were  adopted,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  bricks  being  pushed 
about,  since  my  apparatus  is  complete  in  itself,  and  expands  and  con- 
tracts altogether ;  there  is  no  brick  fire-place,  and  the  smoke  escaped 
in  a  series  of  pipes,  radiating  as  it  goes.  These  tubes  are,  of  course, 
out  of  sight,  and  lead  at  last  into  an  ordinary  flue.  It  was  once  asked 
in  a  depreciating  tone  in  your  columns,  if  my  plan  had  not  been  at- 
tended with  such  practical  difficulties  as  to  prevent  its  general  appli- 
cation ?  I  answered  at  the  time  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
insinuation,  and  subsequent  experience  confirms  my  statement.  I  cannot 
help  adding,  that  if  the  same  question  were  put  to  those  who  regard 
the  hot  plate  as  part  and  parcel  of  Polmaise,  they  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  give  a  satia&ctory  reply." 
From  all  the  correspondence  we  have  received,  or  read  in  other 
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communications^  fumbhed  by  persons  who  Iiave  tried  the  system,  ii 
appears  the  principle  meets  approval ;  and  where  it  has  not  realized  all 
expectations,  arose  from  defective  constructions,  or  anticipations  which 
the  system  was  never  calculated  to  realize. 

The  principle  is  the  same  in  Mr.  Hazard's  system,  but  it  is  not  liable 
to  any  injurious  consequences  from  an  iron  plate  cracking,  &c. ;  the 
fire  passing  through  numerous  pipes,  gives  a  large  heated  sur&ce; 
whilst  it  wholly  avoids  dangers  from  the  casualties  named  above. 

In  former  numbers  we  have  inserted  extended  remarks  on  Mr. 
Hazard*s  system,  which,  as  far  as  we  have  tried  it,  as  stated,  has  our 
entire  approval.  > 

The  approaching  season  of  heating  structures,  forcing  flowers,  &e,y 
has  induced  us  to  introduce  the  subject  at  length  in  our  present  num- 
ber, so  that  our  readers  may  have  more  practical  information  on  a 
subject  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  winter  and  spring  culti- 
vation of  flowers. 


TO  KEEP  CAPE  HEATHS  BUSHY. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  among  the  growers  of  Heaths  is  that  of 
allowing  them  to  grow  long  and  straggling,  and  ill-shaped.  There  is 
but  one  way  to  prevent  this,  and  that  is,  to  stop  at  the  end  of  their 
shoots  while  very  young.  This  is  the  reason  we  recommend  the 
amateur  to  begin  with  very  small  plants.  If  it  is  inclined  to  be  tall, 
pinch  the  top  out ;  if  any  of  the  side  shoots  are  inclined  to  crumble, 
pinch  the  ends  out.  The  effect  of  this  slopping  is  to  make  them  throw 
side  shoots,  and  form  thicker  foliage.  Thus,  to  form  a  good  bushy 
plant,  you  cannot  well  take  off*  the  top  shoot  too  soon ;  and  as  the  side 
shoots  lengthen,  pull  out  the  ends,  and  they  will  again  form  side  shoots; 
so  that,  with  care,  and  stopping  the  joints  at  equal  lengths,  and  espe- 
cially shortening  those  which  would  grow  faster  than  the  rest,  a  plant 
may  be  made  feathering  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  pot,  and  this 
must  be  constantly  done,  even  a$  the  plants  get  large,  whenever  any 
branch  is  inclined  to  grow  out  of  shape. 


THE  HEARTSEASE,  A  FEW  REMARKS  UPON. 

BY  PEN8EB. 

For  some  years  this  lovely  humble  flower  has  been  a  great  favourite 
with  me,  and  as  I  think  every  volume  of  this  Magazine  ought  to  have 
some  notice  of  it  in  its  pages,  I  am  induced  to  forward  the  general 
particulars  of  my  mode  of  treatment,  and  which  I  .am  confident  has  not 
been  exceeded  in  success  by  any  grower  1  have  seen  in  the  west  of 
England,  nor  even  equalled  by  the  specimens  I  have  on  a  few  occasions 
seen  at  the  London  celebrated  shows.  I  have  taken  this  early  period 
of  the  volume  for  1848  in  consequence  of  the  next  month  (March) 
being  a  very  favourable  time  for  striking  cuttings.  I  have  three  beds 
of  Heartsease  in  the  open  air,  but  in  order  to  preserve  a  suitable  stock 
I  have  a  number  of  all  my  best  kinds  grown  in  pots,  and  kept  in  winter 
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in  a  dry  cool  frame-pit,  keeping  them  about  a  foot  from  the  glass. 
From  these  plants  I  take  off  my  first  race  of  cuttings.  I  do  not  take 
the  very  vigorous,  erect-growing  shoots,  but  the  moderate,  side- 
growing  ones,  cutting  them  close  under  a  joint,  leaving  the  cutting 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,— -not  more,---<lressing  away  the  lowest 
pair  of  leaves,  then  insert  them  in  a  sandy  loam  around  the  side  of  the 
pot,  pressing  the  soil  as  firmly  around  the  cuttings  as  I  dare,  so  as  nog 
to  bruise  the  stems,  otherwise  if  damaged  by  pressure  they  will  die.  I 
have  two  inches  deep  of  drainage,  and  the  pots  I  insert  them  in  are 
82*8.  I  place  them  in  a  cool  frame,  near  the  glass,  having  all  the 
light  given  them  1  can,  but  shade  them  from  the  sun  from  ten  to  three, 
until  they  have  struck  root.  Too  much  shade  is  very  injurious ;  they 
will  soon  b^in  to  damp  off  if  care  is  not  bestowed  in  that  particular, 
and  yet  they  require  shade  from  hot  sun.  The  frame  I  put  them  in  is 
a  small  one-light  box,  as  is  usually  termed,  and  nearly  every  cutting 
succeeds.  I  pot  them  off  singly  into  60-sized  pots,  and  early  in  May 
plant  out  what  I  require  for  the  open  bed,  and  repot  such  as  I  purpose 
to  g^w  in  pots  into  24's.  The  soil  I  use  in  pots  and  beds  is  prepared 
as  follows : — Twelve  months  before  using  I  get  the  tur&  from  a  sheep 
pasture;  it  is  a  small  close,  an  acre  in  extent,  near  to  my  farm- 
yard, and  where  the  sheep  are  kept  for  any  ready  purposes. '  I  only 
have  the  turf  pared  about  three  inches  in  thickness ;  this  is  procured 
every  spring,  and  laid  up  in  a  heap.  In  placing  it  I  have  a  layer  of 
turf,  and  over  it  I  sprinkle  two  or  three  inches  thick  of  well-rotted 
hot-bed  dung  and  leaf  mould,  and  thus  proceed  to  the  completion  :  I 
have  it  turned  over,  chopped,  &c.,  once  in  summer  and  next  in  October ; 
and  at  the  potting  season,  and  making  up  the  beds  in  the  open  ground, 
it  is  fit  for  use.  I  have  it  a  foot  deep  in  the  bed,  and  a  drainage  of 
sticks,  &c.,  several  inches  deep,  is  laid  over  the  bottom.  My  beds  are 
formed  with  the  ends  to  the  mid-day  sun,  and  to  screen  the  plants, 
which  is  essential,  from  half-past  twelve  o'clock  to  three  in  hot  weather, 
I  have  a  canvas  screen  stretched  to  two  side  posts,  which  is  drawn 
aside  at  the  latter  hour.  The  plants  put  out  into  a  bed  at  the  end  of 
April  or  early  in  May,  bloom  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  close  of  the 
season.  I  always  plant  another  bed  in  September,  and  these,  surviving 
winter,  begin  to  bloom  by  the  1st  of  April,  and  continue  to  Mid- 
summer, or  even  later,  in  vigour. 

My  treatment  of  those  grown  in  pots  is  to  give  a  due  attention  to 
re-pot,  give  shade,  <&c.,  as  circumstances  require. 

In  order  to  have  the  fiowers  of  an  increased  size,  I  take  away  all 
side  shoots,  and  only  retain  a  few,  three  or  four,  vigorous,  erect- growing 
ones,  and  thin  away  tlie  flowers  too,  retaining  only  one,  or  in  some 
cases  two,  to  a  single  shoot.  I  apply  manure-water  occasionally,  but 
am  careful  it  is  not  poured  upon  the  plant.  I  also  lay  an  inch  or  two 
deep  of  well-rotted  cow  dung  over  the  soil  around  the  plant  a  foot  or 
so ;  this  supplies  nutriment,  as  rain  water,  &c.,  filters  through  it ;  it 
also  keeps  the  soil  cooler  in  hot  weather. 

I  always  strike  a  second  lot  of  cuttings  towards  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, as  the  spring  period  and  this  are  the  very  best  for  succeeding ;  the 
summer  season  is  not  suitable,  and  when  it  is  then  done  they  must  be 
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inserted  in  a  border  with  a  north  aspect,  or,  if  in  pots,  where  they  can 
be  kept  thus  cool  and  shady.  I  usually  save  seed,  and  have  raised 
several  of  the  best  grown.  The  seed  I  obtain  from  my  early  bloom  I 
usually  gather  in  July  and  early  part  of  August ;  I  sow  it  immediately ; 
the  plants  become  strong  before  tlie  end  of  the  season,  and  bloom 
vigorously  the  following  spring  and  early  summer.    The  seed  I  obtain 

Ste  in  the  summer  I  sow  early  in  March,  and  plant  out  as  soon  as 
rong  enough  :  they  bloom  freely  during  the  afler  part  of  summer.  I 
have  all  seedlings  for  the  first  season  grown  remotely  from  my  select 
plants,  so  that  my  seed  from  this  latter  lot  be  not  impregnated  by  any 
inferior  flower  in  marking  or  form. 

A  more  interesting  department  in  the  culture  of  flowers  does  not 
present  itself  than  rabing  seedlings.  Many  complaints  have  been  made 
of  plants  suddenly  dying.  This,  I  believe,  is  generally  occasioned  by 
the  main  stem  being  twisted  by  the  wind.  To  prevent  such  disaster  I 
have  small  sticks  pricked  in  among  the  shoots,  and  some  of  them  are 
hooked,  so  that  the  plants  are  staid  in  their  natural  position.  When 
attacked  by  mildew,  I  sprinkle  the  upper  as  well  as  under  part  of  the 
leaves,  &q.    Thb  always  destroys  the  pest  and  restores  the  plants.  ^ 
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BT  ROSA. 

Of  all  the  flowers  which  adorn  the  garden,  none,  perhaps,  exceed  the 
Rose  in  beauty  of  form,  delicacy  of  colour,  or  sweetness  of  perfume. 
The  different  species  of  this  flower  are  exceedingly  numerous,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  sixty,  and  the  varieties  are  upwards  of  a  thousand. 

The  Rose  has,  in  all  ages,  been  a  favourite  with  the  poet,  and  it  has 
also  formed  a  part  of  the  decorations  at  festivals  and  religious  cere- 
monies. A  French  writer  characteristically  observes,  "  The  most 
populous  nations,  the  mightiest  cities,  the  richest  empires,  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe ;  the  most  powerful  dynasties 
liave  been  ingulfed  in  the  revolutions  and  the  changes  of  ages,  but  a 
simple  flower  has  survived  all  these  political  storms,  without  sufiering 
a  change  in  its  destiny.  The  homage  that  was  rendered  to  it  three 
thousand  years  since,  the  £ivour  in  which  it  was  held,  are  still  the 
mne;  no  other  flower  has  been  so  much  celebrated  for  so  great  a 
length  of  time.  In  almost  all  languages  it  is  employed  as  the  emblem 
of  beauty,  and  used  to  express  modesty,  innocence,  and  grace." 

In  accordance  with  these  feelings  of  the  ancients,  a  supernatural 
origin  was  attributed  to  it  in  their  heathen  mythology,  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly said  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  on  the  spot  where  the 
blood  of  Adonis  was  shed,  afler  his  conflict  with  the  wild  boar. 

In  ancient  Rome,  during  public  rejoicings,  the  streets  were  strewed 
with  Roses ;  and  at  Baise,  when  festivals  were  given  on  the  water,  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  lake  appeared  covered  with  this  lovely 
flower.  It  was  the  practice,  also,  to  encompass  the  head,  and  even  the 
neck  with  garlands,  composed  almost  entirely  of  Roses. 

A  ourioqs  custom  existed  in  France,  until  as  late  as  the  middle  oi 
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the  seventeenth  century ;  the  different  princes  and  peers,  even  those  of 
the  blood  royal,  Avere  to  present  Roses  to  the  Parliament  of  I\iris,  in 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June.  The  nobleman  whose  turn  it 
was  to  perform  thb  ceremony  caused  Roses  and  other  sweet-scented 
flowers  to  be  strewed  over  all  the  apartments  of  the  parliament  house, 
and  presided  at  a  splendid  break&st,  at  which  the  president  and  coun- 
sellors, and  even  the  subordinate  officers  of  th^  court,  were  present* 
He  afterwards  went  through  each  chamber,  causing  a  large  silver 
vessel  to  be  carried  before  him,  containing  as  many  nosegays  of  Roses 
and  other  flowers,  either  natural  or  artificial,  as  there  were  guests 
present.  There  was  an  officer  attached  to  the  parliament,  with  the 
title  of  Rosier  de  la  Cour,  from  whom  the  nosegays  which  formed  these 
presents  were  purchased. 

This  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  rather  an  expensive  affair,  and 
disputes  frequently  arose  as  to  its  performance,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  who,  at  times,  considered  they  ought,  on 
account  of  their  rank,  to  have  been  excused  from  presiding. 

Roses  have  also  been  employed  at  funerals,  to  cover  the  coffins  of 
young  persons  and  children,  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  have,  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  decorated  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  with 

firlands  of  the  same  flower.  At  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
ngland,  a  certain  number  of  young  ladies  precede  the  procession, 
scattering  flowers  as  they  go.  The  Rose  is  also  employed  as  a  crest, 
or  as  a  principal  bearing  in  a  coat-of-arms.  We  must  all  remember, 
in  English  history,  the  calamitous  civil  wars,  which  lasted  for  many 
years,  between  the  Red  and  White  Roses,— the  houses  of  Lancaster 
and  York.  In  some  parts  of  France,  a  Rose  is  the  prize  of  the  victor 
in  many  a  village  festival. 

The  sweet  scent  of  this  flower  naturally  attracted  the  notice  of  man- 
kind, and  a  decoction  of  the  flower-leaves,  called  rose-water,  has  been 
in  frequent  use ;  it  has  been  employed  to  sprinkle  the  interior  of  reli- 
gious edifices,  and  is  used  in  the  font  at  baptisms,  by  the  priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  But  the  most  beautiful  produce  of  the  Rose 
is  the  attar,  or  otto,  the  essential  oil  of  Roses.  The  species  most 
usually  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  attar  are  the  Rosa 
moschata  and  the  Rosa  bifera  officinalis. 

The  discovery  of  the  attar  is  thus  fancifully  described : — A  Mogul 
princess,  with  that  profusion  so  peculiar  to  eastern  manners,  had  caused 
a  kind  of  basin  in  her  gardens  to  be  entirely  filled  with  rose-water and 
was  amusing  herself  on  its  sweet-scented  waves  with  the  Mogul 
emperor.  The  heat  of  the  sun  liad  disengaged  the  essential  oil  from 
the  water  which  contained  it,  and  it  was  observed  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid,  when  its  powerful  odour  was  soon  discovered. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  the  attar.  At  Tunis  and  in 
Persia  the  Musk  Rose  is  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  rose-leaves 
are  collected,  and  placed  in  a  wooden  vessel,  nearly  full  of  the  purest 
water,  which  is  exposed  for  several  days  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  this 
disengages  the  essential  oil,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
it  is  then  carefully  collected  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  fine  clean 
cotton-wool,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  from  which  it  is  squeezed  into 
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small  bottles,  which  are  afterwards  carefully  closed.  This  butter  of 
Roses,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  of  a  yellowish  ting^,  and  semi- 
transparent.  It  has  the  property  of  keeping  for  a  length  of  time 
without  becoming  rancid,  and  the  aroma  which  it  yields  is  so  powerful 
that  a  quantity  which  would  adhere  to  the  point  of  a  needle  is  suffi- 
cient to  perfume  an  apartment  for  more  than  a  day. 

The  second  method  of  preparing  it  is  by  distillation.  A  quantity  of 
fresh  Boses,  say,  for  example,  forty  pounds,  are  put  into  a  still  with 
sixty  pounds  of  water,  the  Roses  being  left  as  they  are  with  their 
calyces,  but  with  the  stems  cut  close;  the  mass  is  then  well  mixed 
together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire  Is  made  under  the  still ;  when 
the  water  beings  to  grow  hot  and  fumes  to  rise,  the  cap  of  the  still  is 
put  on  and  tlie  pipe  fixed ;  the  chinks  are  then  well  luted,  and  cold 
water  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top.  A  moderate  fire  is  kept  up,  and 
the  distillation  continued  till  thirty  pounds  of  water  have  come  over, 
which  is  generally  accomplished  in  about  four  or  five  hours.  This 
rose-water  is  again  poured  on  a  fresh  quantity  of  Roses,  that  is,  forty 
pounds'  weight,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  water  are  drawn 
off  as  before.  The  rose-water  thus  prepared  will,  if  the  flowers  have 
been  good,  be  found  highly  scented  witli  the  essential  oil.  It  is  then 
poured  into  pans  of  earthenware  or  tinned  metal,  and  left  exposed  to 
the  fresh  air  for  the  night ;  the  attar,  or  essential  oil,  will  be  found  in 
the  morning  congealed,  and  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  this  is  to 
be  carefully  separated  and  collected,  either  with  a  thin  shell  or  a 
scummer,  and  poured  into  a  vial. 

The  quantity  of  essential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  the  Roses  is  very  pre- 
carious, as  it  depends  not  only  on  the  skill  of  the  distiller,  but  also  on  the 
quality  of  the  Roses  and  the  favourableness  of  the  season.  In  order  to 
procure  as  much  as  three  drachms  from  one  hundred  pounds'  weight  of 
rose-leaves,  the  season  must  be  very  favourable,  and  the  operation 
carefully  performed.  The  colour  of  the  attar  is  no  criterion  of  its 
quality. 


ON  SELECTING  HYACINTH  BULBS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulb  contains  in  embryo  all  the  parts  of  the 
future  plant  and  flower.  This  fact  renders  it  necessary  to  select  bulbs 
with  care,  in  order  to  ensure  fine  specimens ;  so  that  good  bulbs  must 
be  planted,  or  fine  flowers  will  never  be  the  result. 

A  bulb  that  is  spongy,  however  large,  never  produces  a  bloom  equal 
to  what  even  a  much  less-sized  one  does  that  is  compact,  firm  in  sub- 
stance, and  weighty.  Of  course  the  larger  such  are  the  more  superb 
the  floral  specimen. 


from  carelessness  or  convenience,  is  in  all  cases  vexatious  and  irre- 
trievable.   When  flowers  are  to  be  provided  at  a  certain  8eason,the 
plants  ought  to  be  furnished  at  the  proper  period,  and  whether  the 
supply  is  to  proceed  from  seed,  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  increased 
by  division,  a  prompt  attention,  in  due  course,  is  essential  to  success. 


IN  THE  FLO  WIS,  OABBXa?. 

If  the  weather  continue  severe  sufficient  protection  must  be  afforded 
to  all  tender  plants,  but  on  all  favourable  occasions,  as  far  as  can  con- 
veniently be  done,  take  off  the  covering  in  order  to  dispel  any  damp 
air.  See  that  all  newly-planted  shrubs  remain  secure,  so  the  roots  are 
not  loosened  by  the  wind.  Planting  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  ought  to  be 
done  as  early  as  possible,  guarding  against  the  frosty  air  damaging  the 
fibrous  roots ;  as  little  exposure  as  possible  is  essential  to  success  in 
growth.  If  Rose  Trees  are  to  be  planted  they  must  be  done  this 
month,  or  success  is  hazardous,  and  if  they  live  they  do  not  usually  do 
well  that  season.  Prune  the  open-air  kinds  of  the  entire  hardy  class. 
Perennial  and  biennial  plants  in  the  flower  bed  may  be  divided.  Plant 
out  Hollyhocks  as  soon  as  possible,  if  they  are  to  bloom  well  the 
coming  season ;  so  with  any  of  the  biennial  plants.  Pink  beds,  see 
that  the  plants  remain  secure,  and  stick  some  whin  or  flr-tree  branches 
in  among  the  plants,  or  make  a  low  hedge  of  them  around  the  bed,  ia 
order  to  screen  the  plants  from  the  strong  cold  wind  ;  a  top  dressing 
of  well-rotted  hot-bed  manure  should  be  given.  Fresh  soil  should 
added  to  all  flower  beds  ;  it  very  much  promotes  the  production  of  a 
profusion  of  flowers.  Manures  should  be  laid  over  the  roots  of  Roses, 
removing  a  few  inches  of  the  earth,  Ailing  up  the  hollow  with  well- 
rotted  cow  or  hot-bed  dung,  and  sprinkle  it  over  with  soil,  so  it  may 
dry.  Collect  soils,  &c.,  for  forming  compost,  such  as  turf,  peat,  loam, 
&c.  If  the  sur£ice  of  beds  of  bulbs  has  become  hard  and  stiff,  stir  it 
over  frequently,  in  order  to  admit  that  free  atmospheric  influence  to 
the  roots  which  is  essential  to  success.  Polyanthuses  in  beds  ought  to 
have  three  or  four  inches  thick  of  dry  leaves  carefully  laid  over  it,  but 
not  to  bury  the  plants ;  add  a  sprinkling  of  soil  to  hold  the  leaves  from 
blowing  away,  and,  if  the  weather  continue  severe,  a  few  short  sticks 
pricked  in  over  the  bed  would  support  a  mat  for  covering. 

Take  the  first  opportunity  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  to  plant  the  Ranunculuses  and  Anemonies,  placing 
them  at  five  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  from  the  crowu 
to  the  surface ;  and  if  the  soil  be  dry,  afler  planting,  press  the  sur&ce 
with  a  flat  board.    If  the  formation  of  the  bed  has  not  been  effected^ 
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dig  out  a  space  half  a  yard  deep,  and  put  all  over  the  bottom  a  layer  of 
cow  manure  five  or  six  inches  deep  ;  after  which  fill  up  with  the  proper 
compost  (see  Articles  upon).  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  in  pote 
should  have  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather ;  take  off  a  portion  of  the 
sur&ce  soil,  and  fill  up  with  a  rich  compost  (see  last  month's  Calendar 
for  these  as  wiell  as  on  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Tulips).  Be  careful 
that  the  latter-named  plants  be  firmly  secured  in  their  positions,  so  that 
they  be  not  damaged  by  wind.  A  small  protection  against  strong 
wind  should  be  provided  on  the  be,d  side  and  most  exposed  ;  and  Cbt^ 
nations  will  require  more  water  now.  Heartsease  in  beds  should  have 
a  similar  protection,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  spread  over  the  bed.  Auri- 
cula seed  should  be  sown  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  and  the  pots  or  boxes 
be  placed  in  a  coal-pit ;  the  sur^ce  must  be  made  even  by  pressure 
with  the  bottom  of  a  pot ;  keep  the  surface  just  moist  whilst  the  seed 
vegetates.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  plan  of  the  flower  garden,  par- 
terre, &c.,  and  to  mark  each  bed  with  the  kind  of  flowers  required,  and 
then  to  prepare  a  stock  to  furnish  accordingly,  whether  from  the  sowing 
seed  or  otherwise,  as  with  Verbenas,  &c. 

IN  THE  FOBCma  FBAMXL 

Sow  seeds  of  the  tender  annuals  as  Balsam,  Amaranth  us.  Cocks- 
comb, &c.,  in  pots,  and  the  half  hardy  kinds  as  Asters,  Stocks,  &c., 
either  in  pots  or  upon  a  bed  of  soil,  &c.  When  sown  in  pots  do  not 
water  the  sur&ce  at  the  time,  but  after  a  few  days  if  the  soil  be  dry  a 
gentle  sprinkling  may  be  given,  and  afterwards,  till  the  plants  are  up, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it  moist,  for  when  once  softened,  if 
the  seeds  become  dry,  destruction  soon/ollows.  Gardenias  should^  be 
forced  now,  as  also  other  similar  plants.   (See  list  in  Stove  department. 

Cuttings  of  Hemimeris,  Salvias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  Lotus, 
Anagallis,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  such  like  plants  for  the  open  beds 
in  summer  should  immediately  be  struck,  or  the  plants  will  be  too 
weak  to  answer  the  purpose.  If  parts  of  cuttings  were  put  off  in 
autumn  they  should  now  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  they  will 
then  be  well  established  by  turning  out  tune ;  any  long  ones  amongst 
them  should  be  stopped  to  induce  laterals  and  make  bushy  plants. 

Dahlia  roots  should  be  immediately  put  to  force ;  if  increase  is 
requisite,  take  off  the  shoots  when  about  four  inches  long. 

Dahlia  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  only  just  covered.  Lobelias, 
too,  should  be  potted  singly  at  the  close  of  the  month  to  have  them 
vigorous  by  turning  out  time.  Boxes  and  pots  of  Mignonette  for  suc- 
cession should  be  sown.  Achimenes,  Gesnerias,  Gloxinias,  <S:c.,  should 
be  introduced  to  promote  their  immediate  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  pushed,  pot  them,  singly  or  otherwise,  as  desirable.  Ama- 
ryllis, &c.,  may  be  excited  in  like  manner.  Hyacinths,  &c.,  approach- 
ing bloom,  must  be  placed  in  an  airy,  light  situation,  and  to  those  in 
glasses  give  a  change  of  water  every  three  or  four  days.  At  the 
closing  part  of  the  month  pot  singly  Tigridia  pavonia,  and  T.  conchi- 
flora  into  small  pots.  Sow  immediately  in  pots  seed  of  the  Chinese 
Primrose,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fit  to  pot  off  do  so  in  a  rich 
compost ;  keep  them  in  heat  for  a  short  time,  and  never  water  them 
over-head,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  rotted  off  by  its  remaining  in  the 
centre ;  care,  too,  is  necessary  not  to  give  too  much  at  the  roots,  for  if 
kept  wet  they  soon  become  sickly.    The  plants  properly  treated  will 
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bloom  fine  the  same  seasou.  The  fringed  flowered  kinds  are  the  best. 
Cinerarias  should  now  be  forwarded  by  repotting,  due  attention  to 
watering,  &c.  They  often  require  fumigating,  being  so  very  subject 
to  the  green  fly.  Calceolarias,  too,  should  be  encouraged  to  have 
them  large,  they,  as  well  as  Cinerarias,  succeed  best  when  grown  in  a 
warm,  moist,  airy  pit-frame,  kept  at  about  56  degrees  of  temperature. 
Thus  kept,  and  temperature  increased  with  the  season,  they  will  bloom 
luxuriantly,  duly  potted,  &c.,  and  when  coming  into  bloom  may  be 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  &c.  Jacolxca  and  Guernsey  Lilies,  &c., 
should  be  repotted.  Mignonette  be  sown  in  pots  for  early  summer 
blooming.  Fuchsias  required  for  exhibition  should  now  be  cut  in  so 
as  to  have  them  a  good  shape,  and  after  having  pushed  a  little  be 
repotted,  thinning  away  all  unnecessary  shoots.  Cuttings  of  Pelargo- 
niums put  in  at  two  or  three  different  periods,  say  February,  March, 
and  April,  duly  potted,  &c.,  bloom  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 

IN  THE  OBEENHOUSE  AND  GOLD  FRAME. 

All  air,  in  dry,  favourable  weather,  must  be  admitted  so  as  just 
to  keep  frost  out.  If  damp  a  gentle  fire  may  be  applied  when  air 
cannot  be  admitted.  Pelargoniums  to  be  superb  specimens  should 
be  repotted  into  their  blooming  pots,  (read  the  several  articles  on 
their  culture  in  previous  volumes,)  they  must  have  a  free  circulation 
of  air  around  the  plants,  it  gives  vigour  to  the  shoots  and  prepares 
them  for  a  higher  temperature  afterwards  without  injury,  and  a 
stronger  bloom  is  produced.  Fumigate  to  destroy  gr^en  fly.  The 
surface  soil  in  all  pots  should  be  stirred  up,  it  tends  to  health.  Epacris, 
Correas,  Coronillas,  Acacias,  Cinerarias,  and  other  plants  will  now 
be  coming  into  bloom,  water  seldom  as  possible,  but  when  given,  let 
there  be  as  much  as  will  moisten  all  the  soil.  Ericas  will  still  gene- 
rally be  inactive,  therefore  give  but  little  water  as  required,  and  recol- 
lect their  proper  situation  is  in  the  most  airy  part  of  the  house,  but 
guard  them  from  north-eajst  winds  very  carefully.  If  any  mildew 
appears,  dust  with  sulphur.  Camellias,  too,  should  occupy  an  airy  part, 
and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  keep  the  soil  in  an  equally  moistened 
medium  state,  using  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  the  house ; 
if  these  points  are  neglected  it  is  likely  the  flower  buds  will  drop. 
Give  weak  manure  water  alternate  with  the  other.  Continue  to  pre- 
serve all  inmates  of  the  cold  frame  in  as  quiescent  a  state  as  possible.  In 
all  cases  when  very  severe  weather  continues  for  some  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  sashes  close,  and  perhaps  to  retain  during  day  as  well 
as  night  the  matted  covering,  much  caution  is  therefore  required  to 
avoid  destruction  by  damp.  Admit  air  in  abundance  whenever  the 
weather  permits,  and  occasionally,  when  a  mild  day  presents,  clean  the 
pit  throughout,  stirring  the  surface  a  little,  also  scrupulously  remove 
all  dead  leaves  and  branches  from  the  plants.  Carefully  and  sparingly 
give  water  now  and  then  as  absolutely  required  only.  By  observing 
these  rules  injury  from  frost  and  damp  is  avoided.  Alstroemerias, 
Lilium  speciosum,  and  others  should  be  re-potted.  Any  young  platits 
which  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  should  be  potted  into  larger,  as 
they  require,  from  time  to  time.  If  a  syringing  of  the  plants  over  head 
be  really  necessary,  let  it  be^done  in^  the  morning  of  a  day  which  is 
likely  to  be  fine,  and  air  be  admittcd  fully. 
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IN  THE  STOVE. 

Old  plants  of  Fuclisia  corynibiilora  now  gently  puiihed  on  will  cume 
finely  into  bloom  by  the  first  week  in  May,  or  if  the  season  be  fine,  earlier. 
Exotic  seeds  should  now  be  sown  (see  articles  in  former  volumes). 
Successive  introductions  of  plants  forced  must  be  brought  in,  as  Roses, 
Lilacs,  Azalea,  Acacia,  Heliotropes,  Correa,  Coronilla,  Cineraria, 
Sweet  Violets,  Cactus,  Cyclamen,  Gardenia,  Justicia,  Eraiitheraum, 
Honeysuclcle,  Pinlcs,  Gesneria  zebrina,  Nerium,  Mignonette,  &c.,  and 
pots  or  boxes  of  Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  Persian  Iris,  Crocus,  so  as  to 
have  a  constant  succession  of  bloom.  (See  remarks  on  Hyacinth  in 
January  Calendar).  All  the  plants  now  enumerated  are  suited,  too,  for 
a  warm  conservatory,  and  as  that  useful  appendage  is  often  contiguous 
to  a  room  they  are  doubly  charming  in  such  a  situation  at  tliis  early 
season.  Orchidaceous  plants  should  be  repotted  now,  as  they  may 
require.  Take  care  that  a  due  proportion  of  moisture  is  maintained  in 
the  atmosphere,  although  most  of  this  tribe  require  to  be  quite  dry  at 
the  root  during  the  rest  season  ;  yet  they  still  require  a  somewhat  mobt 
atmosphere.  Specimen  plants  for  exhibitions  will  require  repotting, 
pruning,  &c.  Ixoras  should  be  elevated  so  as  to  be  near  the  glass  iu 
order  to  set  their  bloom,  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  at  all  times  con- 
venient. Attacks  from  red  spider  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  must 
be  looked  after  and  at  once  be  destroyed,  or  they  will  soon  spread  their 
ravages,  as  will  be  exhibited  by  the  leaves  becoming  brown  and  spotted. 

APPLICATION  OF  DRAINAGE  TO  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

BY  QULIELMUS. 

I  NOTICE  that  writers  on  plant  culture  at  the  present  day  are  much 
more  urgent  in  the  recommendation  of  a  liberal  drainage  to  plants  in 
pots  than  their  predecessors  were,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  auxiliary 
in  the  promotion  of  the  improved  cultivation  we  have  arrived  at.  The 
health  of  a  plant,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on  a  free  circulation  of 
water  through  the  soil.  The  general  materials  used  for  drainage  are 
pot  crocks,  sandstone,  and  charcoal ;  it  is  the  best  plan  to  have  these  of 
different  sizes.  Over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  one  large,  hollow-formed 
piece  must  be  placed ;  upon  this  a  due  proportion  of  large  pieces  must 
be  laid,  and  about  half  such  proportion  of  a  smaller  size,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent soil  from  settling  through  the  rougher  parts.  I  advise,  too,  in  all 
cases,  that  over  these  materials  a  layer  of  rough  pieces  of  peat  or  turfy 
loam  be  placed.  Of  course,  the  larger  the  plant  so  will  be  the  pot,  and 
an  equal  increase  in  drainage  will  be  requisite.  Pieces  of  charcoal  or 
sandstone  mixed  with  the  soil  are  very  beneficial  for  all  the  hard- wooded 
plants,  and  bone-dust,  or  small  pieces,  to  the  soft-wooded ;  the  fibrous 
roots  clipg  to  these  materials.  Such  are  doubly  useful ;  they  absorb 
moisture,  and,  retaining  it,  afford  a  supply  for  the  rootlets,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  by  such  absorption  they,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  excess. 
I  am  aware  that  t-^  provide  for  such  a  routine  of  preparing  drainage,  and 
thus  systmnatically  arranging  it,  will  require  some  labour,  but  if  pro- 
perly attended  to  it  will  be  done  with  as  much  ease  as  any  slovenly 
method.  Now,  the  materials  for  drainage  may  be  prepared  in  wet  or 
•ome  such  weather,  and  in  a  few  hours  of  labour  in  this  way  a  consi- 
derable stock  may  be  provided ;  and  in  placing  the  drainage  in  the  pots 
it  will  be  so  readily  accomplished,  and  its  certain  anticipated  beneficial 
remits  will  render  it  a  pleasing  attention. 


VICTORIA  REGIA— The  Victoria  Watbr  Lily. 


THIS  noble  plant,  the  Queen  of  Aquatics,  has,  hj  permission,  been 
privileged  to  bear  the  title  which  distinguishes  it.  It  was 
first  discoveml  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgh,  on  the  first  day  of  1887, 
in  British  Guiana,  in  South  America.  That  gentleman  observes, 
that  while  proceeding  up  the  River  Berbice  we  arrived  at  a  part 
where  the  river  expanded  and  formed  a  considerable  basin.  Some 
object  on  the  extremity  of  this  basin  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  was 
unable  to  form  an  idea  of  what  it  could  be ;  at  length  I  beheld  a 
VEGETABLE  WONDER.  It  had  gigantic  leaves,  five  to  six  feet  acroasi 
with  a  flat  broad  rim,  lighter  green  above  and  a  vivid  crimson  under- 
neath, floating  upon  the  water ;  and  in  character  with  such  wonderful 
foliage  I  saw  luxuriant  flowers,  each  consisting  of  numerous  petals 
passing  in  alternate  tints  from  pure  white  to  rose  and  pink.  The 
smooth  water  was  covered  with  the  blossoms,  and  which  possess  the 
additional  charm  of  extensively  difiiising  a  sweet  fragrance." 

Eight  years  after  its  discovery  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgh,  Mr.  Bridges, 
in  his  journey  through  Bolivia,  found  the  Victoria  regia  in  consider- 
able abundance,  and  he  brought  home,  in  1846,  seeds  in  wet  clay,  well 
dried  foliage,  and  flowers  in  spirits.  Mr.  Bridges  observes,  that  the 
plant  grows  in  four  to  six  feet  of  water,  producing  leaves  and  flowen^ 
which  rapidly  decay  and  give  place  to  others.  From  each  plant  tlMii^, 
are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  leaves  on  the  surfitce,  but  in  muxf 
parts  of  the  lake  they  entirely  covered  the  surface.  I  observed  a 
beautiful  aquatic  bird  walk  with  much  ease  from  leaf  to  leaf. 

"  The  blossoms  rise  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  surfiice,  expanding 
first  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  pure  white ;  changing  finally,  by 
exposure  to  sun,  to  a  beautiful  pink  or  rose  colour.  The  largest 
flowers  I  saw  measured  from  ten  inches  to  a  foot  across.  They  exhale 
a  most  delightful  fragrance,  which  at  first  was  compared  to  a  rich  Pine 
Vol.  XVI.  Wo.  l5.—i>r.5.  R 
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Apple,  afterwards  to  a  Melon,  and  then  to  a  Cherimoya,  but  so  very 
peculiar  is  the  delicious  scent  that  it  is  unlike  every  other,  and  only 
inherited  by  this  most  noble  flower." 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
Allamanda  ScHOTTii — ^Large-flowered  erect  Allamanda. 

Apocynacea,    Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Two  of  the  most  ornamental  hothouse  climbing  plants  are  tht 
Allamanda  cathartica  and  A.  grandiflora;  their  large,  rich  yelloW| 
flowers  borne  in  such  profusioa  for  many  successive  months,  produce  a 
flne  display,  and  render  them  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection* 
These  species  have  been  exhibited  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  at  the 
London  floral  shows,  and  have  been  much  admired.  The  present  new 
species  has  been  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  Brazil  by  Mr.  Graham  to 
Miss  Barton,  of  Springwood,  near  Manchester,  at  which  place  it 
i>loomed  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1847.  It  is  an  upright 
suflruticose  plant.  The  specimen  at  Springwood  was  two  feet  high, 
and  grown  in  an  8-inoh  pot.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large 
panicled  heads.  They  are  funnel-shaped,  with  a  large  spreading  five* 
parted  limb,  each  being  nearly  four  inches  across,  of  a  full  rich  yellow, 
the  inside  of  the  tube  a  deeper  colour.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
species,  well  meriting  a  place  in  the  hothouse.  (Figured  in  JBoL  Mag.^ 
4351.) 

Acacia  oncinophylla — Hook-leaved. 

This  veiy  pretty,  graceful,  neat  species  has  been  introduced  from 
the  Swan  River  colony.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  spikes  each 
about  an  inch  long,  and  very  numerously,  in  pairs  (at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves)  along  the  branches.  The  blossoms  are  deliciously  fragrant. 
It  is  in  the  greenhouse  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  deserves  to 
be  in  every  collection.    (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.y  4353.) 

Clerodendron  capitatum — The  head  flowered. 

Mr.  Whitfield  sent  this  fine  flowering  species  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter,  and  has  there  bloomed 
in  the  hothouse.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub,  and  small  plants  bloom  veiy 
freely.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  very  large  terminal  heads  ten 
inches  across.  A  separate  blossom  has  a  slender  tube  about  five  inches 
long  terminating  in  a  five-parted  spreading  limb  near  two  inches  across. 
They  are  of  a  creamy  white,  and  very  fragrant.  A  single  head  of 
flowers  has  forty  or  more  in  it.  The  plant  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  hothouse,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  one.  (Figured  in 
Bot.Mag.y  4355.) 

Clerodendron  scandens — The  climbing. 

This  pretty  hothouse  plant  was  also  sent  by  Mr.  Whitfield  from 
Siena  Leone  to  Mman.  laicombe,  Finoe,  and  Co.   It  Ib  a  graceful 
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climber,  of  medium  growth,  and  blooms  very  freely  in  'winter.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  corymbous  heads,  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  in 
each,  and  being  numerous  form  a  large  lengthy  panicle ;  they  are 
white,  beautifully  tinged  with  rose.  A  separate  blossom  has  a  tube 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  five-parted  limb  is  an  inch  across.  It 
is  a  very  neat  and  interesting  plant.    (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.,  4354.) 

Grischowia  uirta — Hairy  Grischowia. 
Mela$tomace<K, 

This  is  another  of  Dr.  Karsten's  plants,  and  lias  also  been  flowered 
at  Berlin,  and  recently  published.  It  forms  a  new  genus,  which  Dr. 
Karsten  has  dedicated  to  M.  Grischow,  a  chemist,  and  an  excellent 
botanist.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  species,  forming  a  branching  upright 
shrub,  of  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  with  four-cornered,  densely 
hairy  stems ;  small  hairy  leaves,  and  numerous  rosy-purple  flowen. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  elliptical,  about  an  inch  long,  seven- nerved, 
and  hairy,  particularly  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
trichotomous  cymes,  at  the  ends  of  the  branching  shoots,  and  as  new 
buds  continue  to  be  formed  between  the  branches,  the  plants  continue 
for  a  length  of  time  an  object  of  attraction  ;  individually  the  blossoms 
are  attached  by  short  pedicels ;  they  have  four  oblong-roundish  petali,. 
of  a  pretty  rosy-purple  colour,  and  in  the  centre,  a  tuft  of  eight  hori^ 
zontal  stamens.  It  was  found  on  the  Cumbre  de  Yalenzia,  at  an  alti* 
tude  of  from  5000  to  6000  feet,  mostly  in  sunny  and  airy  places,  oa 
the  ridffe  of  the  mountains.*  The  flowering  season  was  November  and 
December.    The  plant  will  be  an  acquisition  to  our  plant-houtes. 

ScHWEBIIfIA  SUPERB  a — SUPEEB  SCHWERIMIA. 

MthiBtamacea* 

This,  one  of  the  many  splendid  Venezuelan  plants  introduced  by 
Dr.  Karsten  to  the  Berlin  gardens,  has  been  flowered  by  M.  Deokefi 
and  has  been  recently  published  by  its  introducer.  He  has  constituted 
it  a  new  genus,  dedicated  to  his  Royal  Higimess  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburgh  Schwerin.  It  forms  a  splendid  shrub,  growing  from 
six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  with  smooth  round  branches,  bearing  fine 
deep  green  foliage,  and  beautiful  crimson  blossoms.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  lanceolate,  three-nerved,  and  hairy  on  the  lower  side  near  the 
nerves.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves ;  they  are  erect,  solitary,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches 
across,  with  Ave  obovate  spreading  petals,  which  are  of  a  brilliant 
crimson,  supporting  a  tuft  of  large  yellow  horizontal  anthers.  Dr. 
Karsten  estimates  this  as  one  of  the  best  show  plants  lately  introduced 
to  Europe ;  and  such  it  appears  to  be  from  the  representation  given  of  it. 

TrITOKIA  AUREA — GOLDEW-PLOWBREB. 
Iridacea,    Triandria  Monogynia. 

This  beautiful  Ixia-like  flowering  plant  has  been  recently  introdiiced 
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into  this  country  from  Caffraria.  It  is  a  bulbous  perennial,  growing 
half  a  yard  high,  and  blooms  profusely  either  in  the  greenhouse  in  pots, 
or  planted  out  in  a  cool  frame,  or  warm  border  in  front  of  a  stove  or 
greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  spiked  panicles,  many 
in  each,  of  a  very  rich  orange  colour.  A  separate  blossom  is  nearly 
three  inches  across.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition.  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
Nurserymen,  of  York,  possess  the  stock.  It  merits  a  place  anywhere. 
(Figured  in  Pax,  Mag.  Bot.) 


New  Plants  noticed  in  Nursebies,  &c. 

'  HiNDSiA. — A  new  species  which  Messrs.  Veitch's  possess,  and  re- 
cently  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  meeting  at  the  rooms  in  Regent- 
street,  London.  It  is  a  dwarf  bushy  plant  from  six  to  nine  inches 
high.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  in  bunches  of  four  or  more  in  each, 
of  a  reddish-lilac  colour,  each  flower  being  about  an  inch  long,  and  are 
produced  numerously.  Blooming  in  the  winter  season,  and  requiring 
only  a  warm  greenhouse  renders  the  plant  valuable. 

Fuchsia  dependens. — This  flower  of  this  new  species  is  somewhat 
.  like  those  of  F.  fulgens  as  to  form  and  colour.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  fours.  The  flower  stems  are  sent 
out  horizontally  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  at  the  end  of  which  are 
several  leaf-like  bracts,  out  of  which  the  flowers  push  forth,  hanging 
down  in  bunches,  and  then  rising  tier  above  tier,  gives  the  plant  a 
pretty  appearance.  The  plant  has  been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch's 
at  the  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  rooms. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum. — This  is  one  of  the  new  plants  sent  by 
Mr.  Fortune  from  China.  It  blooms  in  the  open  air  against  a  wall 
in  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  The  plant  was  recently  in  bloom, 
and  the  flowers  being  produced  before  any  foliage  appears,  renders  the 
plant  very  interesting,  and  especially  so  to  occupy  a  situation  against  or 
near  a  dwelling. 

Salvia  oppositifolia. — A  new  hardy  species,  g^ows  two  feet 
high,  the  flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
It  is  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  collection. 


At  the  Eoydl  Gardens  of  Kew, 

Begonia  pabvifolia. — ^The  plants  bloom  very  freely,  and  the 
flowers  are  a  very  pearly-white,  with  yellow  centre. 

Begonia  romonyma. — The  plant  was  two  feet  high,  and  its  flowers 
are  of  a  very  pretty,  rosy- white  colour ;  it  is  a  handsome  species. 

Vernonia  axilliflora. — ^The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  they  are  of  a  thread-like  appearance,  borne  in  tufls,  a 
beautiful  blue,  each  tufl  being  about  an  inch  long.  Being  freely 
produced,  the  plant  has  a  very  interesting  and  pretty  appearance.  It 
well  deserves  culture  in  every  collection. 
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NOTES  ON  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

PANS1E& 

The  following  twenty-four  kinds  were  selected  by  us  as  being  the 
best  which  came  under  our  notice  during  the  past  season. 

Achilles  (Turner). — Rich  yellow,  with  a  broad  margin  of  puce  ; 
smooth,  even  and  of  good  substance. 

Arethusa  (Brown). — White,  with  a  well  defined  eye  and  clear 
purple  margin  ;  smooth  and  very  regular. 

Attraction  (Hooper). — ^Yellow,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  purple  ; 
attractive  large  flower. 

Blooming  Girl  (Hooper). — White,  with  a  broad  bright  blue- 
purple  margin;  a  little  undulated  on  the  edges,  otherwise  a  fine 
flower. 

Candidate  (Thompson). — Pale  yellow,  with  a  broad  margin  of 
deep  purple ;  smooth  and  flat,  good  size  and  form. 

Climax  (Bell). — White,  with  a  bright  purple  margin,  very  dis- 
tinctly defined ;  medium  size,  good  circular  form,  but  does  not  He 
quite  flat. 

Dr.  Wolff  (Backhouse). — Golden  yellow,  with  a  broad  bronzy- 
purple  margin  ;  smooth  and  green. 

Duchess  op  Rutland  (Thompson). — White,  with  a  margin  of 
pale  lilac ;  eye  well  defined,  good  form,  and  very  pretty  flower. 

Gloria  Mundi  (Hooper). — Golden  yellow  in  the  upper  and  lower 
petals,  each  narrowly  margined  with  bright  bronze ;  a  striking  flower 
when  true. 

Great  Britain  (Hooper). — Yellow,  with  purple  margin ;  flat  and 
of  fine  form. 

Lady  Sale  (Hooper). — White,  with  a  deep  purple  margin  ;  well 
defined,  medium  size. 

Lord  Hardinoe  (Gosset). — Straw  margined  with  rosy-purple; 
very  distinct  and  pretty,  and  well  proportioned. 

Model  op  Perpection  (Chater). — White,  with  a  broad  margin 
of  rich  mulberry ;  very  smooth  and  even,  medium  size,  a  stout  and  fine 
flower. 

Optimus  (Turner).— White,  broadly  margined  with  dark  purple; 
well  formed. 

Perfection  (Thompson). — Bright  yellow,  with  a  broad  margin  of 
crimson-purple ;  well  proportioned  and  stout. 

PizARRO  (Thompson). — Yellow,  with  a  broad  margin  of  bronzy- 
purple  ;  very  smooth  and  even  flower. 

Rainbow  (Hall). — A  glossy  dark  flower,  having  a  ray  of  blue  around 
the  eye  ;  full  size,  very  smooth  and  even,  fine. 

Shakespear  (Thompson). — Yellow,  with  purple  margin,  well  de- 
fined ;  lies  flat,  but  is  not  truly  proportioned. 

Superb  (Hore). — White,  with  a  broad  margin  of  blue,  good  size ; 
stout  and  smooth,  a  striking  and  fine  formed  flower. 

Supreme  (Youell). — Yellow,  having  a  broad  margin  of  rich  ma- 
roon, full  size,  stout ;  smooth  and  very  even,  a  fine  flower. 

Titian  (Turner).— Golden  yellow,  broadly  margined  with  bronzy- 
purple,  well  defined ;  smooth  and  even  formed  flower. 


THB  DAHLIA. 


"Wonderful  (Hooper).— Grolden  yellow,  with  a  rich  bronze  margin ; 
stout  and  fine  form. 

Zabdi  (  rhompson). — Yellow,  with  a  broad  margin  of  deep  bronzy- 
purple  ;  smooth  and  regular. 


THE  DAHLIA: 

A  FEW  WOKD8  ON  ITS  PROGRESS. 
BT  G.  O. 

Of  all  the  subjects  that  have  engaged  the  attention  of  florists  within 
th%  last  lialf  century,  nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  excited  by  the 
Dahlia ;  nor  has  any  flower  so  completely  emerged  from  its  state  of 
singleness  and  comparative  insignificance  to  assume  a  first  rank  in  the 
court  of  Flora.  It  would  hardly  be  interesting  to  go  into  the  history 
of  its  early  days  in  England,  but  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  no 
expectation  of  double  flowers  was  raised  by  the  first  dealers.  Mr. 
Dennis,  of  Chelsea,  was  the  first  to  raise  a  scarlet  variety;  and 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  who  wanted  to  buy  it,  and  might  have  had 
it  at  a  fair  price,  was  glad  to  pay  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  might 
have  bought  the  stock  for  only  the  plants  he  required  the  year  it  was 
let  out.  The  first  double  flowers  were  imported  from  the  Continent| 
but  they  were  sad  specimens  of  deformity,  and  there  appeared  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  be  no  very  distinct  notions  of  quality,  except  the 
degree  of  doubleness.  The  first  notions  of  a  standard  were  crude  and 
undefined,  but  there  was  soon  a  general  disposition  to  disapprove  of  the 
disk  being  at  all  visible.  There  were,  however,  a  most  abundant 
harvest  of  oddly-formed  flowers,  which  seemed  to  have  no  afi[inity  to 
the  noble  double  varieties  which  soon  sprung  up  from  seed.  Anemone* 
flowered.  Ranunculus-flowered,  Hollyhock-flowered,  and  Globe-flow- 
ered, were  to  be  found  in  the  catalogues,  and  these  had  a  great  run  for 
a  season  or  two.  Their  inferiority,  however,  was  so  apparent,  that 
they  only  required  to  be  condemned  to  lose  all  their  popularity  in  a 
single  season.  The  establishment  of  open  Dahlia  shows  in  London, 
and  the  immediate  formation  of  ttie  Metropolitan  Society  to  encourage 
them,  gave  an  opportunity,  and  it  was  at  once  decided,  that  none  of 
the  Globe,  or  Anemone,  or  Hollyhock-flowered  should  be  eligible  to 
show  for  prizes,  and  this,  in  1832,  totally  annihilated  the  sale  of  .these 
varieties ;  we  well  remember  seeing  one  celebrated  grower  in  a  tower- 
ing passion,  because  he  had  been  or  sent  all  over  Europe  for  novelties 
of  this  description,  and  had  expended  more  than  100/.  in  what  he  after- 
wards alleged  never  produced  him  as  many  shillings.  From  the 
period  of  commencing  shows  and  the  laying  down  of  the  standard, 
since  universally  recognised,  the  flower  rapidly  improved.  Messrs. 
Welh,  In  wood,  and  Douglas,  had  been  the  greatest  raisers,  although 
only  private  gardeners,  and  hundreds  of  the  best  of  their  day  went  by 
their  name.  But  one  day,  being  out  with  Mr.  Hopwood,  of  Twicken- 
ham, we  chanced  to  call  on  Mr.  Lynes,  at  Springfield,  and  saw  about 
200  seedlings ;  our  eye  fiell  at  once  upon  the  celebrated  flower,  after- 
wards called  Springfield  Rival;  and  seeing  it  among  so  many  that 
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were  good  for  nothing  we  offered  10/.  for  it  Mr.  Lynee  declined,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  promised  Mr.  Inwood  the  refuse  of  all  the  lot, 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  do  anything  with  us  till  he  had  had  Mr. 
Inwood's  answer,  for  he  had  promised  to  give  1/.  more  than  anybody 
else.  Of  course  we  were  quite  certain  that  we  should  not  get  it  under 
these  circumstances,  and  we  lefl  it  to  its  fate,  well  knowing,  however,  that 
it  was  the  first  of  a  new  and  greatly  improved  race.  Those  who  paid  any 
attention  to  the  Dahlia  will  remember  that  it  came  out  as  Inwood^ 
Springfield  Rival,  and  gained  greatly  by  comparison  with  Widnal's  Per- 
fection, shown  the  same  year.  From  this  period  the  flower  that  fulfilled 
three  great  conditions  in  the  standard  for  the  perfection  of  the  Dahlia 
rivetted  general  attention.  The  outline  was  a  perfect  circle,  the  sym- 
metry was  mechanically  complete,  and  it  was  more  double  than  any 
other  that  approached  roundness.  The  eye  was  mostly  sunk,  and  the 
ikce  was  not,  therefore,  completely  globular ;  but  it  was  so  eminently 
superior  in  all  other  respects,  that  it  had  no  competitor.  In  symmetry 
it  beat  everything  in  cultivation.  We  should  not  have  dwelt  on  this 
flower  BO  much,  but  that  it  seemed  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
perties laid  down  ;  that  it  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  fancy,  and  hun- 
dreds began  raising  seedlings.  But  the  most  esteemed  varieties  fi>r 
some  time  wanted  the  beautiful  order  and  uniformity  of  the  Rival,  and 
looked  poor  by  the  side  of  it. 

From  this  time  forward  the  progress  was  rapid.  Every  year  pro- 
duced hundreds  of  novelties  in  colour,  and  the  greater  part,  afler  being 
described  in  that,  this,  and  the  other  extraordinary  shade,  edge,  stripe, 
or  mottle,  was  wound  up  with  the  magic  words, form  of  SpringHeld 
Rival."  We  do  not  see  the  flower  exhibited  much  now,  but  many  are 
sent  out  much  inferior  to  it  and  to  be  shown,  and  we  fear  it  has  suffered 
the  fieite  of  many  florists'  flowers,  been  propagated  in  the  same  place, 
ftom  the  same  stock,  and  declined,  as  all  crosses  always  do,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  as  flowers  must  do  in  common  with  ordinary 
crosses.  Among  the  exquisitely  formed  flowers  which  have  occasion- 
ally started  up  season  af^er  season,  few  have  had  the  useful  quality  of 
constancy  in  the  bloom.  For  the  most  part  then  towards  the  centre 
the  least  interruption  to  the  growth,  whether  by  excessive  heat,  want 
of  water,  poor  ground,  or  a  bad  situation,  have  prevented  the  centres 
from  filling,  and  after  a  season  or  two  they  have  been  abandoned.  But 
not  many  seasons  since  a  still  newer  and  better  race  has  started  and 
maintained  its  place.  Keynes'  Standard  of  Perfection,  as  double  as  a 
Ranunculus,  though  condemned  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  surpassed  all 
its  predecessors,  and  this  race  seems  more  tractable  than  the  former, 
for  many  have  since  come  in  the  same  way  and  of  a  different  colour. 
Standard  of  Perfection,  Standard  Yellow,  Scarlet  Gem,  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  Berry er,  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  and  some  other  of  our  pre- 
sent close  varieties,  absolutely  make  the  Springfield  Rival  look  poor, 
and  nothing  but  this  style  of  flower  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  good 
new  varieties.  We  ought,  however,  to  turn  back  to  the  period  when 
a  London  Society  of  Florists  started  to  oppose  the  Metropolitan 
Society,  and  the  latter  chose  to  lay  by  rather  than  run  counter  to  anjf- 
thing  established  for  the  same  object.   However,  two  or  three  •  new 
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things  belonging  to  the  Secretary  and  the  principal  Members  having 
been  cried  up  as  first  class  novelties,  and  soon  proved  to  be  entirely 
worthless,  the  Society  totally  failed,  after  two  or  three  struggles,  which 
left  them  in  debt,  and  the  Dahlia  trade  was  on  the  wane.  A  meeting, 
however,  at  Slough,  subscribed  100/.  for  a  Dahlia  show  the  next  year, 
which  was  got  up  at  Baker-street  Bazaar,  and  has  been  continued  under 
the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Society,  which,  however,  having  taken 
up  other  flowers  as  well  as  Dahlia?,  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Dahlia 
growers,  used  more  of  the  funds  than  was  warranted  for  other  subjects, 
and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  dissolve  the  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganizing  the  concern  altogether,  and  establishing  a  DflJilia 
Society  as  a  separate  and  distinct  affiur.  This  Society  has  already 
many  trade  subscribers,  and  will  have  more,  and  one  feature  in  it  is 
especially  encouraging  to  young  growers  who  have  but  little  room. 
Prizes  are  to  be  given  for  the  b^t  six  new  flowers  sold  out  by  the  sub- 
scribers only,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  or  not,  are  to  be  free 
to  show  in  this  class  without  entrance.  This  is  a  new  feature,  for  the 
amount  of  entrance  money  deterred  many  from  risking,  who  would 
have  shown  if  it  had  cost  nothing,  and  thus  will  be  tempted  to  brii^ 
the  best  new  flowers  as  well  as  of  old  ones.  The  varieties  originally 
exhibited  for  prizes  were  of  the  self,  edged,  tipped,  and  mottled  kind ; 
but  as  there  were  many  fiincy  varieties  remarkable  for  their  brilliant 
colours  and  ugly  or  imperfect  forms,  it  was  proposed  at  the  Baker- 
street  Show  to  give  prizes  for  these  fancy  kinds,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  those  who  never  grew  them  ;  but  it  led  to  an  entirely  new  branch  of 
trade,  and  to  very  strenuous  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators 
to  procure  and  raise  those  which  were  formed  the  best ;  perseverance 
will  do  gpreat  things.  The  fimcy  flowers  are  now  the  most  gorgeous 
and  eflective  of  the  whole  tribe,  they  are  rapidly  improving  in  form, 
some  of  the  later  ones  proving  equal  to  the  best  of  the  ordinary  show 
varieties.  The  difierence  alone  making  the  distinction.  A  true  fancy 
flower  should  have  the  two  colours  highly  contrasted  and  nearly  equal, 
the  colours  strictly  defined,  not  shaded  off,  although  growers  are  too 
fond  of  placing  among  the  fancy  flowers  whatever  is  rendered  by  its 
angularity  unfit  for  a  regular  stand,  and  may  be  deficient  in  form. 
But  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  test  for  show  flowers  may  be  applied 
to  the  &ucy  varieties,  and  these  may  be  found  among  the  seedlings, 
certified  last  autumn  not  only  as  good  in  form  as  a  majority  of  the 
ordinary  kinds,  but  we  may  say  that  this  class  was  judged  as  critically 
by  the  proper  standard  as  any  of  the  other  sort,  and  there  were  flowers 
of  less  merit  in  their  class  than  the  &ncy  flowers  were  and  yet  had 
prizes,  Jenny  Lind,  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  Jeannie  Deans.  These 
repeatedly  noticed  claim  a  place  among  every Jialf  dozen  shown,  and 
we  may  now  certainly  reject  every  new  variety  of  fancy  flower  that 
does  not  possess  the  proper  points  in  a  fidr  degree.  There  are  many 
already  that  are  round,  double,  and  symmetrical,  with  good  centre; 
and  a  stand  having  a  flower  with  a  bad  eye,  a  disk,  or  much  confused, 
may  safely  be  made  to  cast  the  stand.  With  regard  to  the  generality 
of  Dahlias  this  year  (1847)  we  have  not  advanc^  in  form,  though  we 
have  in  novel  colours.   There  iS|  howeveri  muph  to  be  said  both  ways 
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with  legtiid  to  novelties;  we  see  them  exhibited  of  only  one  man'f 
growth.  He  may  starve  them  or  grow  them  too  large,  the  one  pre- 
vents the  developement  of  their  proper  form,  the  other  makes  them 
coarser  than  they  naturally  come.  The  last  season  exhibited  both 
extremes,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  novelties  were  shown  to  advantage 
on  that  account. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  go  into  a  critical  examination  of  their 
claims,  because  we  do  not  think  we  have  seen  one-third  of  them  so  bad 
or  so  good  as  they  will  come.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary, — no  Standards  of  Perfection, 
no  Scarlet  Grems ;  nothing  of  that  class :  the  majority  will  be  best 
described  by  the  simple  words,  good,  but  of  the  old-&shioned  forms." 
The  flowers  that  will  have  the  best  run  are  those  which  proved  the 
most  certain  and  constant.  It  would  be  impossible  to  set  any  down  as 
at  all  out  of  the  common  way.  The  most  round,  close,  and  best^  was 
Delight ;  but  the  only  time  it  was  seen  it  was  fiilling  to  pieces  and 
among  the  rejected ;  but  Mr.  Whale  never  did  exhibit  well,  his  flowers 
were  always  better  g^wn  and  better  shown  after  they  were  out  than 
ever  they  were  in  his  hands,  and  if  the  flowers,  when  he  exhibited 
them,  were  in  their  true  character.  Delight  will  stand  before  all  other 
edged  flowers,  for  in  the  forward  state  it  was,  the  colouring  was 
excellent  and  the  form  unexceptionable.  Nobody  will  lose  much  by 
purchasing  those  we  have  seen  and  described,  because  the  principid 
shows  will  be  for  new  flowers  sold  out  by  the  subscribers  to  the  Central 
Dahlia  Fund,  and  as  there  is  neither  entrance  nor  subscription,  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  new  and  small  growers  purchase  all.  Of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  Dahlia  much  may  be  said.  Turner's  Metropolitan, 
Bourne*s  Marchioness  of  Ormond,  Wilmer*s  Egyptian  King,  Brown's 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  many  others  exhibited  as  true  models  of  per- 
fection, from  some  cause  or  othe^  became  so  very  inconstant,  that  they 
were  discarded  by  the  generality  of  growers,  because  the  obtaining  o£ 
a  g^ood  specimen  seemed  hopeless.  Yet  those  who  had  perseverance 
have  shown  them  well,  though  they  grew  a  score  plants  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  a  bloom.  The  encouragement  for  raising  Dahlias  is  as 
great  as  ever.  Every  season  convinces  us  that  there  'is  very  much 
more  to  be  done  yet.  A  flower  that  is  always  up  well  iu  the  centre 
exhibits  something  else  deficient.  Essex  Triumph  is  pretty  constant, 
almost  always  well  up,  but  there  is  coarseness.  Shylock  is  of  the  same 
school.  Grem,  as  an  edged  flower,  is  of  a  still  older  fashion.  Queen 
of  England  was  altogether  so  overgrown  as  not  to  show  its  real  cha* 
racter ;  we  never  saw  it  growing,  but  we  are  quite  sure  small  flowers 
would  be  better  formed  and  better  marked.  The  Maid  of  Kent  is  a 
second  Radzville,  but  it  was  its  first  year,  and  as  it  goes  out  from  a 
small  stock  every  dry  root  will  be  a  thing  of  value,  if  the  flower  prove 
true,  for  the  colour  is  as  distinct  from  Radzville,  that  they  would  look 
well  if  they  were  two  of  half  a  dozen.  We  know  they  are  refiexed, 
but  the  centre  is  well  up.  They  are  alike  in  form  and  size,  and 
exceedingly  pretty.  It  is,  therefore,  a  lottery  in  which  the  chances 
may  come  all  prizes.  Of  the  fancy  kinds,  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre  and 
Jeannie  Deans  are  very  conspicuous ;  both  are  reds  and  whites,  but  th^ 
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teds  are  indescribable ;  the^r  are  not  scarlet  nor  blood,  nor  crimson  but 
peculiar,  and  both  different  from  each  other,  and  from  those  we  have. 
Jenny  Lind  is  a  rich  purple  tip,  like  many  we  have,  but  better ;  but 
nobody  believed  when  prixes  were  preparedt  for  fancy  flowers,  three  or 
four  years  ago,  that  they  could  ever  become  what  this  year's  seedlings 
make  them.  We  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  another  novelty  or  two 
among  them,  we  mean  Belted  Knight,  an  orange  and  white ;  Lady 
Sale,  a  yellow  and  white ;  and  Mr.  Turner  has  one  that  he  seems 
inclined  to  put  among  other  show  flowers,  because  it  is  too  good  for 
the  fiinoy  class.  However,  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  those  we 
have  seen  without  condemning  others,  for  the  early  frost  completely 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  many  who  had  good  things ;  they  could  not 
exhibit  at  all  where  alone  exhibiting  is  of  real  service  and  certificates 
are  of  real  value.  Dahlia  buyers  should  this  year  open  their  hearts  a 
little,  for  as  they  can  show  new  flowers  for  nothing  they  may  calcuhite 
on  getting  a  good  deal  of  their  money  back,  besides  the  pleasure  of 
looking  forward  to  novelties  which  we  have  never  seen,  but  which,  if 
half  so  good  as  represented,  will  be  worth  all  the  money  asked  for 
them,  and  give  a  new  feature  to  the  shows,  and  create  many  new  exhi- 
bitions. Success  which  must  await  some  of  the  youngest  of  them, 
where  so  many  prizes  as  two-thirds  are  offered,  will  turn  beginners 
Into  enthusiasts,  and  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  the  trade,  who 
will  be  encouraged  in  turn  to  continue  the  liberal  supporters  of  ama- 
teur growers,  and  thus  render  permanent  a  feeling  which,  if  neglected, 
subsides  as  naturally  as  the  water  aAer  a  storm.  We  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  amateur  growers,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to.  the 
other,  unite  in  supporting  those  dealers  who  encouraged  the  shows,  and 
very  little  reflection  would  induce  them,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  do  so, 
for  there  are  many  nurserymen  who  rely  on  the  amateur  almost  entirely 
for  the  most  profitable  part  of  their  trade,  but  whose  names  are  never 
seen  as  supporters  of  exhibitions  in  any  other  way  than  grasping  for 
prizes  where  there  is  nothing  to  pay  for  entrance,  merely  because  their 
large  stocks,  with  even  thdr  miserable  growth,  enables  them  to  stand  a 
chance  against  better  men  who  have  not  so  great  a  choice.  The 
Dahlia,  more  than  any  other  flower,  owes  all  its  advancement  to  exhi- 
bitions. To  the  early  shows  are  we  indebted  for  the  banishment  of 
those  monster  varieties  that  would,  had  they  been  encouraged,  degraded 
the  flower  to  an  apparent  worthless  weed.  To  the  leading  exhibitions 
do  we  feel  an  obligation  for  the  encouragement  to  produce  new  varie- 
ties, and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  so  many  of  the  trade  at  the  head  of  a 
eentral  society  for  promoting  the  further  progress  towards  perfection 
of  this  noble  flower. 


ROSES  FOR  WINTER  SUPPLY,  &c. 

A  Correspondent  in  the  Gardener* s  Journal  states,  that  for  an 
early  supply  of  flowers,  such  as  will  come  in  when  the  autumn  out-door 
Supply  ceases,  the  Tea-scented,  Chinese,  and  Bourbon  classes,  are  the 
most  suited.   These  to  be  followed  by  the  Moss,  Provence  perpetuals, 
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and  hybrid  perpetulJs,  which  are  easily  managed  so  as  to  have  a  supply 
all  the  year  round,  the  forced  continuing  from  the  end  of  November 
till  May,  wheA  the  out-door  ones  come  in.  He  states,  it  is  best  to  have 
all  Roses  for  forcing  to  be  upon  their  own  roots,  not  worked  on  any 
other  kind  of  stock.  The  reason  is  that  the  former  generally  throw  up 
one  or  more  luxuriant  shoots  that  bear  a  fine  head  of  flowers. 

The  method  of  management  is  as  follows : — Early  in  spring  the 
plants  of  Bourbon,  Tea-scented,  and  Chinese  varieties  are  potted  into 
good  sized  pots,  and  as  soon  as  they  put  forth  flowers  they  are  pinched 
off,  and  this  process  is  continued  till  towards  autumn.  This  preven- 
tion of  blooming  during  summer  induces  the  plants  to  throw  up  strong 
shoots  and  strengthens  the  whole.  When  frost  is  apprehended  in 
autumn,  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  cool-pit  frame  ;  and  when  requirine 
plants  to  force,  those  are  taken  that  appeu*  to  be  the  most  advanoed 
towards  bloom. 

The  above  class  would  afford  a  supply  all  the  winter  and  spring 
season,  but  in  order  to  have  variety^  the  perpetual  hybrid,  perpetual 
Proveii9e,  and  Moss  varieties,  are  made  to  follow ;  and  for  a  later  sup- 
ply these  classes  suitably  come  in.  They  do  not  by  any  means  equal 
the  former  classes  for  the  earliest  supplies. 

The  perpetuals,  Provenge,  <&c.,  are  treated  in  spring  and  summer  as 
is  done  to  the  Chinese,  Ac,  but  in  autumn  they  are  pruned  in,  kept 
dry  until  the  time  of  their  being  taken  in  for  forcing,  when,  of  course, 
a  gradual  supply  of  water  is  given.  The  more  rapid  the  forcing  has 
been,  the  greater  degree  of  gradual  hardening  is  necessary,  as  removal 
at  first  into  a  warm  part  of  a  greenhouse,  and  gradually  preparing  them 
for  a  room.  I'he  pots  when  out  of  doors  are  placed  on  ribbed  trellises, 
so  that  worms  are  kept  out  of  them.  A  very  free  drainage,  and  a  ri6h 
sandy  loam,  are  essential  to  a  successful  growth. 


TO  PROMOTE  PROFUSE  BLOOM  IN  STOVE  AND 
GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

BT  AK  0B8BRVEB. 

Fkom  the  commencement  of  the  great  floricultural  exhibitions  in  and 
around  London,  I  have  been  a  constant  visitor  on  such  occasions. 

Being  free  from  any  business  occupations,  I  have  had  much  leisure 
time,  and,  in  consequence,  in  addition  to  attending  the  meetings  above  re- 
ferred to,  I  have  frequently  visited  the  nursery  establishments,  and  nearly 
all  the  celebrated  collections  around  the  metropolis,  each  successive  year. 

In  the  management  of  plant  culture  I  have  seen  a  most  striking 
change,  not  only  as  it  respects  the  attention  bestowed,  as  at  present,  on 
individual  plants,  but  the  entire  collections  too,  for  although  we  have 
magnificent  specimens  presented  at  the  exhibitions,  yet,  on  visiting  the 
establishments  from  whence  brought,  I  have  found,  in  all  cases,  a  pro- 
portionate uniform  advance  in  cultivation.  This  improvement  has 
been  eff^ted  by  pursuing  the  art  of  treatment  on  proper  principles. 
The  uniform  aim  of  the  modem  plant  growers  is  to  produce  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  in  a  rich  display  of  flowers,  and  to  exhibit  their 
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beauties  in  the  best  way.  In  bygone  days,  it  was  the  custom  to  pot  all 
the  plants  in  a  collection  at  the  same  period ;  to  treat  all  nearly  alike 
in  pruning,  soil,  water,  &c.  The  general  result  was  an  inferior  bloom, 
a  most  unsatisfactory  contrast  when  pictured  with  the  results  of  our 
more  enlightened  floriculturists.  To  effect  the  latter,  every  plant  is 
treated  as  a  distinct  one,  which  is  to  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection that  it  shall  be  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming,  and  be  an  object 
of  approving  admiration  by  its  health,  symmetry,  and  floral  beauty. 

No  lover  of  plant  culture  attending  the  exhibitions,  or  private  as  well 
as  public  collections  in  and  around  London,  but  must  at  once  see  that 
to  realize  these  particulars  the  cultivator's  constant  aim  is  directed. 

In  a  state  of  native  growth,  plants  assume  a  symmetrical  form,  if 
they  have  a  due  space  to  grow  in ;  this  fact  our  modem  gardeners 
have  endeavoured  to  copy  after,  and  their  collections  are  not  densely 
crowded  together,  but  each  plant  is  placed  so  that  it  has  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  and  light  around  it ;  it  is,  in  fact,  untouched  by  another ; 
and  although  their  cultivation  in  plant  structures  has  to  contend  with 
opposition  to  their  retaining  a  natural  position,  as  when  out  of  doors, 
it  calls  forth  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  cultivator  to  realize  as  near 
an  approach  to  nature  as  art  can  promote  it.  We  therefore  rarely  see 
a  drawn-up,  straggling,  misshapen  plant,  but  their  native  form  is  aimed 
al,  so  that  the  plant  may  have  a  light,  easy,  free,  compact  form.  Thiis 
attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  shrubby  class  of  plants,  whether 
they  be  naturally  tall  or  dwarf,  and  the  stopping  of  all  the  principal 
shoots  whilst  in  a  growing  state,  and  which  causes  the  production  of 
laterals,  so  that  a  judicious  thinning  away  all  above  what  are  requisite 
to  properly  form  the  plant  the  object  of  a  shape  fit  to  be  gazed  at,  is 
thus  obtained.  The  stopping  of  the  young  growing  shoots,  too,  tends 
to  strengthen  and  promote  the  mature  fertility  of  the  shoots  which  are 
to  bear  the  flowers.  This  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  the  proper 
management  of  fruit  trees.  A  summer  cutting-in  of  the  shoots  con- 
tributes to  the  buds  of  those  portions  left  to  be  more  perfected,  and 
rendered  more  fruitful  and  luxuriant  in  size.  This  is  just  so  beneficial 
in  promoting  a  much  greater  profusion  of  flowers,  but  they  are  of  a 
superior  character  too.  By  stopping  the  leads,  and  a  proper  thinning 
taking  place,  not  only  are  weaker  shoots  strengthened  thereby,  and  the 
buds  matured,  but  any  very  luxuriant  one  is  checked  by  stopping,  and 
lateral  ones  of  due  vigour  are  produced.  To  have,  therefore,  a  pro- 
fuse display  of  flowers,  this  mode  of  treatment  is  essential,  and  success 
will  be  certain.  How  very  strikingly  do  the  Ericas,  Pimelias, 
Leschenaultias,  Chorozemas,  Hoveas,  Ixoras,  Elichrysums,  Boronias, 
Eutaxias,  Thunbergias,  and  multitudes  of  other  plants  exliibited  at  the 
shows,  exemplify  the  propriety  of  this  mode  of  management. 

The  winter  pruning-in  of  the  shoots  will  not  eflect  the  desired  object ; 
it  is  the  early  summer  stopping,  by  taking  off'  about  one-third  or  one- 
quarter,  at  the  time  the  young  shoot  has  arrived  at  a  somewhat  firm 
substance.  When  that  operation  is  completed,  then  the  portion  of  the 
shoots  remaining  becomes  invigorated,  and  the  entire  energies  of  the 
plant  are  concentrated  in  the  floral  buds,  &c.  The  shoots  thus  stopped 
will  usually  push  a  shoot  or  two  at  the  closing  part  of  summer ;  rub 
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all  off  but  one  to  each  main  branch,  and  pinch  it  back  to  about  half* 
an-inch  from  its  origin.  If  this  attention  be  given,  and  the  plants  be 
potted  and  re-potted  whenever  they  require  it,  not  waiting  for  a  general 
removal,  &c.,  also  a  suitable  compost,  drainage,  water,  and  air,  in  due 
proportion,  be  afforded,  the  result  will  very  much  more  than  compensate 
for  the  attention. 


ON  PLANTING  HOLLIES. 

BT  SENEZ. 

In  the  November  Number  of  the  last  volume  of  this  Magazine  I 
noticed  an  article  on  planting  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  was  both 
pleased  and  profited  by  some  of  the  observations.  A  particular  refer- 
ence is  made,  however,  relative  to  the  period  of  planting  Hollies,  and 
with  the  writer  I  do  not  agp*ee.  I  perceive  that  the  article  is  commu- 
nicated by  a  thirty  years'  practiced  nurseryman ;  I  am  not  a  nursery- 
man, but  a  thirty  years'  practitioner  in  planting  Hollies  at  various 
periods  of  the  year,  as  well  as  having  been  an  annual  observer  of  the 
practice  of  other  people  with  the  Holly.  The  result  of  my  practice 
and  observations  as  to  the  best  period  of  planting  this  much  esteemed 
bush  is  early  in  October,  and  the  nearer  to  that  time  the  greater  will 
be  the  success  of  growth,  provided  no  casualty  occur  to  prevent  it  by 
lack  of  due  attention  in  plantine,  securing,  &c.  In  a  recent  number 
of  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle '  some  extracts  have  been  made  from 
some  excellent  directions  which  were  published  in  a  small  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Macnab,  of  Edinburgh,  on  this  subject,  along  with  some  very 
judicious  remarks  by  Dr.  Lindley. 
With  the  entire  I  fully  concur. 

Referring  to  an  early  autumn  planting  of  Evergreens,  Mr.  Macnab 
says,  Let  any  one  look  at  the  Evergreens  in  Hillside  Crescent,  by 
the  side  of  New  London  Road  from  Edinburgh,  in  front  of  the  house 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Allan,  Esq.  They  are  principally  Por- 
tugal Laurel,  common  Laurel,  laurestine.  Holly,  Alaternus,  and 
Arbutus ;  they  were  all  planted  in  November  and  December,  1824, 
and  even  without  any  watering  at  the  time  of  planting  but  from  the 
skies.  Of  the  many  thousands  then  planted  scarcely  any  fiiiled  to 
grow." 

Mr.  Macnab  further  observes,  I  happened  to  be  at  a  gentleman's 
seat  in  the  following  July  (1825).  In  the  spring  of  that  year  they' 
had  planted  500  Portugal  Laurels,  and  when  I  saw  them  at  the  time 
named  there  did  not  appear  to  be  100  plants  alive,  and  one-half  of 
them  were  half  dead."  There  doubtless  are  many  spring  seasons  so  moist 
as  to  be  more  favourable  to  success  than  others,  and  instances  occur  of 
satisfactory  success  in  spring  planting,  or  by  particular  attention  in 
watering  over  head,  shading,  &c.,  it  has  been  realized,  but  it  is  very 
notorious  throughout  the  country  that  the  fiiilures  are  numerous  when' 
planting  is  effected  in  spring — more  especially  in  late  spring.  I  admit, 
too,  failures  may  take  place  in  autumn  planting,  but  they  will  be  rare, 
except  what  results  from  improper  treatment  with  the  plants  in  taking 
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up,  long  exposure  of  robts,  or  planting.  I  have  never  failed,  I  believe, 
to  succeed  in  growing  95  out  of  every  100  Hollies  I  have  planted  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have  had  very  many  thousands  put  out,  but 
always  began  to  plant  early  in  October,  and  hsud  the  plants  watered  at 
the  roots  at  the  time  to  settle  the  fine  soil  around  the  fibrous  ones ; 
and  if  the  season  was  very  dry  I  had  the  tops  sprinkled  over  with 
water,  by  means  of  a  water-can,  two  or  three  evenings  a  week,  for  a 
short  time.  I  am  fully  confident  if  proper  attention  be  given  in  taking 
up  to  retain  all  the  small  roots,  not  to  allow  the  roots  to  be  long  ex- 
posed to  dry  or  frosty  air,  choose  moist  and  cloudy  weather  for  plant- 
ing in,  and  do  all  at  the  proper  season,  every  desired  success  will  result. 
If  a  continuance  of  moist  cloudy  weather  follows  all  the  better,  as 
sprinkling  over  the  tops,  bhading,  &c.,  is  rendered  unnecessary, 

Hollies  are  ornamental  objects,  as  well  as  very  useful  in  shrubbe^ 
ries,  which  has  induced  me  to  send  these  remarks  for  insertion  in  the 
Cabim£T. 


ISONANDRA  GUTTA— The  Outta  Percha  Tree, 

This  new  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  has  recently  been 
brought  into  much  repute  in  this  country.  In  its  native  climate  it 
grows  forty  feet  high,  and  has  a  trunk  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  sup- 
plies a  milky  juice,  from  which  a  substance  is  formed,  and  has  recently 
been  made  known  in  this  country  as  a  most  valuable  substitute  for 
leather  in  forming  shoe  soles.  Of  all  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
which  have  hitherto  been  brought  into  notice  for  the  purpose  of  pre* 
serving  the  feet  from  damp,  nothing  is  comparable,  either  in  cheapness 
or  efficiency,  to  Gutta  Percha.  Persons  who  have  to  stand  much  on 
the  open  gpround,  if  they  will  use  this,  will  find  this  simple  substance 
exceedingly  valuable.  The  value  has  been  proved  during  the  last 
four  months  by  the  strongest  tests,  in  numerous  cases,  by  gardeners  and 
others,  and  is  most  confidently  recommended  to  otiiers.  For  dryness 
and  warmness  to  the  feet  it  is  said  the  Gutta  Percha  soles  cannot  be 
equalled.  In  point  of  durability  it  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  leather ;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  a  gardener  may  give  Is.  or  Is,  Sd^ 
for  a  pair  of  these  soles,  take  them  home,  dry  the  bottom  of  his  shoes 
thoroughly,  and,  if  he  choose,  himself  put  the  new  soles  on,  and  which 
process  will  not  take  him  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  sub- 
stance can  be  procured  in  London,  and  most  probably  in  most  other 
country  towns.  It  is  used  for  some  purposes  in  this  country  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Indian  rubber.  The  gum  becomes  plastic  like  clay  when 
gradually  and  thoroughly  heated,  as  for  instance,  by  dipping  in  hot 
water  till  heated  through,  it  may  then  be  nioulded  into  any  tona  ;  on 
becoming  cold  it  resumes  its  hardness,  is  quite  firm,  but  may  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  lias  plants  of  this  valuable  tree, 
and  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  are  in  expectation  of  soon  receiving 
some  from  their  collector,  Mr.  Lobb.  Where  the  article  b  sold  direc- 
tions for  preparing  or  laying  on  the  soles,  repairing,  &c.,  are  usually 
given.    The  whole  of  it  is  very  easily  accomplishe£ 
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ON  THE  VENTILATION  OF  GREENHOUSES,  PITS,  AND 

FRAMES. 

BT  M.  OF  GLASGOW. 

I  HAVE  to  preface  my  intrusion  upon  you  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  pleasure  and  advantage  I  have  derived  from  your  useful  and 
excellent  little  work,  as  a  subscriber  from  its  outset.  I  am  satisfied  it 
has  tended  largely  to  the  diffusion  of  that  taste  for  floriculture  which 
is  universally  found  to  characterize  the  present  day,  and  which  each 
successive  year  is  largely  extending. 

I  am  of  that  class  of  subscribers  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  the  principles  of  horticulture,  except  in  their  own  personal 
and  perhaps  limited  means  of  experience,  and  in  some  particulars  (no 
doubt  thought  by  persons  bred  to  the  art  of  no  difficulty)  have  ex* 
perienced  considerable  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  the  best  course  of 
procedure.  One,  as  to  which  I  would  now  solicit  the  favour  of  your 
information,  is  the  management  of  heated  frames  during  the  winter, 
particularly  in  fVosty  weather.  Some  well-received  authorities  recom- 
mend the  ventilation  of  such,  and  greenhouses,  by  the  admission  of  air 
to  a  limited  extent  at  all  times.  But  in  regard  to  frames,  heated  as 
mine  are  by  a  hot-water  pipe,  I  find  that  the  opening  of  these,  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  is  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  damp  on  the 
inclosed  plants,  which  is  sooner  or  later  productive  of  the  most  pre- 
judicial consequences ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  apprehend  that  the 
continued  inclosure  of  the  steam  which  must  arise  from  the  greater 
heat  supplied  by  the  water-pipe  within,  must  be  scarcely  if  less  pre- 
judicial. Now,  what  is  the  proper  treatment  of  frames  or  pits,  and 
greenhouses,  in  such  cases  ?  Are  the  covers  or  sashes  in  the  case  of  a 
continued  frost  to  be  kept  covered,  to  entire  exclusion  of  the  cold  air ; 
or,  if  it  be  proper  to  admit  the  air,  seeing  it  immediately  sets  down  in 
the  shape  of  dew  or  heavy  moisture  on  the  plants,  how  is  it  to  be  dealt 
with? 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  few  distinct  and  practical  remarks  on  the  above 
subject  will  prove  eminently  usefUl  to  many  of  your  subscribers ;  and 
I  very  respectfully  solicit  from  some  reader  of  experience  in  this  matter 
a  detail  of  management  at  an  early  opportunity. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  PHLOX  DRUMMONDII. 

BY  J.  G.,  M.R.A.,  PERTH. 

I  AM  a  great  admirer  of  that  beautiful  annual  Phlox  Drummondii,  and 
having  succeeded  in  growing  it  to  much  greater  perfection  than  either  I, 
or  any  of  my  neighbours,  have  hitherto  seen  it  elsewhere,  I  have  ventured 
to  describe  my  mode  of  treating  it,  in  the  hope  it  may  prove  interest- 
ing and  useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet. 

I  sow  the  seed  about  the  beginning  of  April  in  a  slight  hot^bed, 
and  when  the  plants  are  in  the  rough  leaf  I  prick  them  out  into  small 
pots  (two  or  three  together),  and  gradually  harden  them  off  ready  te 
plant  out  by  the  first  of  June.  # 
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I  prepare  the  bed  by  removing  the  old  earth  to  the  depth  of  a  foot' 
or  fourteen  inches,  and  refilling  it  ^th  rotten  turf  mixed  with  a  little 
sand.  This  last  season  into  a  bed  (six  feet  by  four)  so  prepared  I  put 
twenty  plants,  which  were  all  I  had,  and  by  the  first  of  August  the  bed 
was  completely  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  flowers,  wliich  continued 
to  bloom  profusely  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  and  even  yet,^ 
December  10,  although  we  have  had  severe  frosts  and  much  coarse 
weather,  a  respectable  nos^y  may  be  gathered  from  it.  When  plant- 
ing out  I  am  careful  to  preserve  a  good  ball  at  the  roots,  and  I  water 
fireely  till  the  plants  are  well  established  in  the  bed.  I  have  always 
been  told  by  gardeners  hereabout  that  P.  Drummondii  is  a  dorty 
thing  to  grow,**  but  whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  cultivating  it  in 
this  way  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  annuals  we  have. 


CULTIVATION  OP  BRUGMANSIA  SANGUINEA. 

BT  MB.  JOHN  FOSTER,  AMATEUB  FL0BI8T,  OF  PABK8IDE. 

Thbee  years  ago  I  turned  out  into  a  bed  at  the  inside  end  of  my 
gpreenhouse  a  nice  plant  of  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  which  bloomed 
beautifully  the  first  season,  and  grew  very  rapidly.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1846  I  pruned  it  in,  it  soon  pushed  and  it  soon  flowered. 
By  this  time  it  occupied  so  much  space  as  to  be  intruding  on  other 
plants ;  as  soon  as  the  flowering  ceased  I  cut  back  the  larger  portion  of 
the  shoots,  and  the  parts  left  soon  pushed  forth  numerous  shoots.  I 
rubbed  ofl^  all  but  one  on  each  lateral  branch ;  they  grew  fast,  and  in 
August  I  had  a  second  profusion  of  flowers,  which  continued  in 
bloom  till  the  end  of  October.  In  order  to  make  room  I  cut  the  plant 
in  again,  and  at  Christmas  it  was  finely  in  flower,  and  continued  till 
March,  thus  blooming  three  times  within  the  perioid  of  twelve  months. 
The  same  mode  of  treatment  I  pursued  in  1847,  and  with  the  same 
success.  I  intend  to  try  the  same  treatment  with  the  B.  Knightii  and 
Arborea  the  next  season.  Their  continuous  beauty  nearly  all  the  year 
most  amply  repays  for  any  attention.  A  couple  of  plants  of  a  sort 
being  pruned  at  difierent  times  would  thus  provide  a  constant  bloom. 
They  would  succeed  quite  as  well  grown  in  pots,  having  attention  in 
repotting  each  time  into  a  larger  pot. 


TORENIA  ASIATICA. 

BT  MABT  M — T. 

Last  summer  I  raised  a  considerable  number  of  these  plants.  I  turned 
out  into  several  small  beds  in  the  open  air  a  hundred  of  them.  This 
was  done  rather  late,  viz.,  the  first  week  in  July.  The  change  from 
the  stove  to  the  open  air,  caused  the  plants  to  assume  a  healthy  colour, 
but  by  the  middle  of  August  they  had  not  only  started  into  fresh 
growth  but  gave  promise  of  a  profuse  bloom ;  thb  they  displayed  up  to 
the  ndddle  of  October,  and  being  pegged  down  to  the  ground  they 
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formed  a  lovely  carpet  of  flowers.  I  carefully  took  up  a  quantity  at 
the  time  just  named,  potted  them  and  placed  them  in  a  gentle  warm 
pit  near  the  glass,  and  by  proper  attention,  they  have  continued  to 
bloom  very  freely  and  most  beautifully  from  November  to  the  present 
February  16th  in  my  greenhouse  upon  the  front  shelves,  where  I 
brought  them  as  soon  as  they  began  to  expand  a  flower.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  lovely  winter  ornaments.  The  plant  delights  to  be  kept  near 
the  glass,  and  to  have  an  open  sunny  aspect,  not  to  be  kept  in  the 
shade. 


ON  PANSIES, 

BT  AN  ADMIBER. 

I  HAVE  often  procured  Pansies,  with  an  intention  of  obtaining  what  I 
hoped  would  be  of  approved  form.  The  mode  of  selection  was  regu- 
lated by  their  being  the  newest  and  highest  priced,  but  after  all  I 
have  not  obtained  more  than  six  varieties  of  what  I  deem  g^ood  form. 
I  wish  the  Editor  of  the  Cabinet  would  *give  us  a  list  of  about  a 
dozen,  or  two  dozen,  that  are  deemed  a  near  approach  to  perfection  in 
an  early  number. 

[The  application  is  too  late  for  this  number.  We  will  give  a 
descriptive  list  in  our  next  of  a  few  we  know  to  be  good.  In  the 
mean  time  purchasers  had  best  stipulate  to  have  only  such  kinds  as 
are  of  approved  character,  as  by  the  now  generally  admitted  standard^ 
viz.,  a  perfect  circle,  smooth  on  the  edge ;  petals  thick ;  velvety 
texture ;  marking  uniform ;  top  petab  alike ;  side  petals  alike ;  the 
general  colour  on  the  three  lower  petals  the  same,  and  the  eye  must 
not  break  through  to  the  margin.  Order  only  such  to  be  sent  and 
none  others.] 


VERBENA  SEED. 

BT  R.  R. 

Last  autumn  I  saved  some  Verbena  seed,  how  am  I  to  succeed  in! 
raising  plants?  I  once  tried  and  fiiiled.  I  shall  be  obliged  by  instruc-. 
tions  being  given  in  the  March  Cabinet. 

[Have  a  compost  of  equal  portions  of  good  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
with  a  small  addition  of  silver  sand.  The  pots  or  pans  should  have  a 
free  drainage.  The  surface  soil  must  be  finely  sifted,  be  made  even 
and  smooth.  Sprinkle  the  seed  regularly,  and  sift  evenly  over  it  some 
fine  sandy  compost,  only  as  much  as  will  just  cover  it,  after  which  Just 
press  it  even  over  the  surface.  The  pots  or  pans  must  be  placed  m  a 
hot-bed  frame  or  similar  mobt  temperature,  and  the  soil  being  kept 
just  moist  the  plants  usually  appear  in  a  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 
As  the  plants  progress  inure  them  gradually  so  as  to  be  able  to  pot. 
them  singly  as  early  as  can  be,  and  then  they  may  be  planted  out  into , 
the  open  beds  at  the  usual  period  early  in  May.  They  bloom  well  the 
first  season.] 
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PROPAGATION  OF  ANEMONE  JAPONICA. 


ON  BENTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA. 

BT  AN  AMATEUB. 

In  one  of  the  numbers  of  this  Magazine  for  1847  I  noticed  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  above-named  plant.  When  I  saw  the  fruit 
figured  in  the  Cabinet  twelve  years  ago,  I  applied  for  a  plant  in 
Cornwall  and  obtained  one.  It  was  planted  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm 
situation  near  to  my  dwelling,  and  is  now  twelve  feet  high  and  as 
much  in  diameter.  For  six  years  it  has  borne  a  profusion  of  its  large 
strawberry-like  fruit,  and  the  beautiful  bright  rosy  and  white  tints 
produce  a  most  lovely  appearance.  Every  shrubbery  ought  to  have  so 
handsome  an  ornament  in  it.  It  is  sold  cheap,  grows  very  quickly,  and 
forms  a  very  neat  plant. 


PERSIAN  YELLOW  AND  CLOTH  OF  GOLD  ROSES. 

These  beautiful  Roses  do  not  require  the  severe  pruning  which  the 
generality  of  Roses  do,  but  by  the  following  method  they  succeed 
admirably. 

The  plants  should  be  trained  to  a  warm  aspected  wall,  as  is  done  to 
Peach  trees,  &c.  The  young  wood  must  be  thinned  out  in  sunmier, 
and  a  proper  proportion  laid  in.  At  the  end  of  summer,  any  weakly 
shoots  should  be  cut  clean  .away,  or  if  future  wood  in  such  place  be 
required,  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  one  bud.  The  other  shoots,  which 
are  those  to  supply  bloom  the  following  season,  should  only  have  the 
tips  taken  off.  I  have  several  plants  of  each  of  the  above,  that  during 
the  last  season  bloomed  most  profusely. 


PROPAGATION  OF  ANEMONE  JAPONICA. 

I  HAD  a  small  bed  of  this  plant  in  my  flower-garden  which  have 
bloomed  profusely  during  August,  September,  and  nearly  to  the  end 
of  October.  It  proves  to  be  quite  hardy  too,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
bed  of  its  rosy- crimson  flowers.  An  accident  occurred  with  a  plant , 
having  the  head  and  the  crown  of  the  root  broken  off  in  the  banning 
of  September.  Subsequently,  my  gardener  applying  some  leaves  over 
the  sur&ce  of  the  bed  for  winter  protection,  he  found  a  great  number 
of  young  plants  had  issued  from  the  roots  of  the  plant,  which,  by 
digging  over  the  bed,  had  been  severed  into  numerous  pieces,  and  each 
piece,  even  those  that  had  been  cut  an  inch  long,  having  an  eye,  had 
pushed.  The  entire  were  taken  up  and  potted,  and  now  are  nice 
plants.  At  the  time  the  roots  that  had  pushed  shoots,  my  gardener 
cut  the  other  long  parts  into  pieces  about  an  inch  each,  and  placed 
them  in  pots,  just  covering  with  fine  soil,  and  put  them  in  a  gentle 
forcing  house,  and  every  portion  has  pushed.  This  lovely  plant  may 
be  possessed  readily  for  beds  and  will  form  one  of  the  loveliest  orna- 
ments for  autumn. 


THE  LUCULIA  QRATISSIMA. 
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THE  LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

BT  MB.  F.  THORNE,  OF  TOTTENHAM  PARK  GARDENS,  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

Havikg,  some  few  weeks  ago,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew,  at  which  place  I  was  delighted  in  seeing  a  most  magnificent  plant 
of  the  Luculia  gratissima ;  I  also,  about  the  same  time,  saw  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  where  it  was  finelj  > 
in  bloom^  and  to  all  appearance  it  would  continue  flowering  throughout 
the  greatest  part  of  winter,  which  makes  it  still  the  more  valuable. 
This  plant  is  well  known  to  produce  heads  of  bloom  similar  to  the 
Hydrangea,  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  latter  in  colour  and  in 
the  sweet  scented  properties  it  contains.  If  this  admirable  plant  was 
more  known  I  believe  it  would  soon  be  almost  universally  cultivated. 
£very  collection  of  greenhouse  plants  ought  to  possess  a  few  of  them, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  winter  decoration,  and  I  think  there 
is  not  an  iequal  to  it. 

I  have  heard  some  gardeners  say  it  is  a  very  diflicult  thing  to  grow ; 
if  properly  managed,  however,  it  is  as  easily  grown  and  propagated  as 
a  Pelargonium,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  that  is  in  dan^ng  off,  to 
which  it  is  very  subject,  at  all  times  it  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
water  very  cautiously.  For  many  years  this  plant  has  been  grown  in 
the  stove ;  however  that  structure  is  not  a  proper  situation  for  it,  it  will 
thrive  much  better  in  the  warmest  part  of  a  greenhouse,  as  it  does  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  where  it  is  planted  out  in  the  great 
conservatory  border,  and  grows  most  luxuriantly.  I  took  tlie  dimen- 
sions of  one  head  of  bloom,  which  measured  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Cuttings  may  be  taken  off  after  the  flowering  bud  is  formed  and  struck 
in  small  60-8ized  pots,  they  flower  beautifully  in  this  way.  If  there  is 
a  plant  to  spare  in  the  month  of  February,  place  it  in  a  gentle  heat, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  afler  it  will  produce  plenty  of  young  wood  for 
cuttings,  which  may  be  easily  struck  in  peat  mould  and  silver  sand. 
The  main  particular  to  be  attended  to  is  to  strike  them  as  early  in 
luring  as  the  cuttings  can  be  obtained,  in  order  to  produce  good  stocky 
plants  for  winter  use  the  following  season.  By  having  about  a  dozen 
of  these  plants  judiciously  managed,  and  grown  in  d2-sized  pots,  they 
will  afford  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  from  ^the  end  of  October 
until  the  end  of  April.  When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  they 
ought  to  receive  a  gentle  rest  for  a  few  weeks  previous  to  being  again 
excited.  When  they  begin  to  make  a  growth  I  prefer  subjecting  them 
for  a  few  weeks  to  a  warm  vinery  and  underneath  the  vines.  As  the 
tender  foliage  is  very  apt  to  become  burnt  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  when  the  wood  is  perfectly  matured,  which  will  take  place  in 
July  or  August,  then  harden  them  off  gradually,  and  place  the  plants 
in  a  shady  part  &cing  the  north,  where  they  will  form  their  flowering 
buds  effectually.  Be  cautious  in  having  them  placed  in  the  greenhouse 
before  the  cold  nights  of  winter  arrive,  and  in  that  situation  let  them 
remain  until  introduced  for  early  flowering.  The  green  foliage  of 
these  plants  change  to  a  brown  appearance  in  a  short  time  after  ex- 
posure, however  this  does  not  injure  it,  for  it  will  soon  resume  its  former 
hue  when  again  placed  in  a  gentle  heat. 
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ON  A  BARK  PIT. 


CINERARIAS. 

BT  FELIX. 

These  charming  ornaments  for  the  spring  should  be  repotted  as  fre- 
quently as  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots,  and  they  rapidly  fill.  ^  I  am 
an  exhibitor  at  the  London  shows,  and  the  following  attention  is  paid 
in  repotting :  the  ball  is  kept  entire,  a  free  drainage  given ;  I  use 
turfy  sandy  peat,  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould  and  old  rotten  dung,  in  equal 
parts,  well  chopped  up  together,  not  sifted.  A  regular  attention  to 
watering  and  tying  up,  and  admirable  success  is  realized. 


APPLICATION  OF  GUANO  TO  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BT  L.  R. 

Up  to  the  present  year  I  have  been  most  successful  in  blooming  Chry- 
santhemums, attending  carefully  to  their  training,  and  frequently 
watering  them  with  liquid  manure.  Observing  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents ii)  the  May  number  recommended  Guano,  I  determined  to 
tr^  it,  and  this  year,  in  August,  I  commenced  watering  once  a  week 
with  a  weak  solution.  The  plants  continued  to  thrive  most  vigorously, 
presenting  a  bushy  and  healthy  appearance,  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  buds,  many  of  which  were  taken  off  to  strengthen  the  plants,  and 
enable  them  to  produce  larger  flowers ;  they  were  removed  to  the  green- 
house early  in  October,  and  promised  well  for  a  splendid  show  of 
flowers,  but  on  many  of  the  plants,  as  the  buds  expanded,  they  nearly 
all  turned  out  imperfect,  infected  with  some  blight  or  disease.  No 
insect  is  apparent,  though  the  flower  has  only  a  few  of  the  petals  the 
proper  colour,  the  rest  being  a  mass  of  minute  green  ones  that  do  not 
expand.  The  foliage  is  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  plants  appear  in  a 
luxuriant  state ;  they  were  cuttings  in  May  from  a  good  sort,  have 
been  kept  free  from  insects,  and  stopped  at  the  proper  time  to  produce 
lateral  shoots.  Feeling  exceedingly  mortified  at  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment, I  deem  it  a  duty  to  give  these  particulars,  to  guard  other 
persons  against  a  similar  failure. 


ON  A  BARK  PIT. 

BY  A  TOUNO  GABDENER. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  to  your  valuable  periodical  would  feel  much  obliged 
by  hints  from  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  on  the  best 
management  of  a  bark  bed ;  his  efforts  hitherto  have  been  attended 
with  great  uncertainty,  weeks  having  sometimes  elapsed  before  any 
heat  has  been  procured,  at  other  times  none  whatever  has  taken  place. 
The  pit  is  about  nine  feet  from  back  to  front,  fourteen  long,  and  eight 
deep ;  the  quantity  of  tan  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  in  about 
three  waggon  loads. 


IK  TH£  FLOWMR  QABHESf * 


PROCEED  u  iihoiJt  loss  of  tiniL'  coitj]jleh^  al!  neces- 
sary alteration^  in  this  tU  ]tartijient,  .such  Jis  reiiifjvijjg^ 
shrubs,  planting  edgings,  laying  turf,  cutting  the  grass  edges  of  walks, 
Ac,  Shrubs  requiring  increase  by  layers  may  be  done  now,  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  Carnation  ;  some  of  the  tough-wooded  kinds  do  well 
by  having  the  branch  twisted  at  the  part  where  the  cut  in  laying 
would  liave  been  made.  All  perennial  and  biennial  border  plants 
which  it  may  be  desirable  to  increase  should  be  parted  at  once.  Where 
they  have  spread  out  large,  the  most  ready  way  is  to  divide  them  witfc 
a  spade  into  as  many  pieces  as  are  wanted.  Add  fresh  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  rotten  dung,  &c.,  to  beds,  before  sowing  seeds  or  replanting. 
Now  is  the  time  to  decide  upon  some  arrangement  of  plants  for  the 
beds  of  the  flower  garden,  in  order  to  give  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  a 
stock  of  those  required.  Hardy  annuals,  to  bloom  early  in  the  summer, 
may  be  sown  in  sheltered  situations.  Cover  them  with  finely  sifted 
soil,  and  press  it  gently  down  on  the  seeds.  Finish  pruning  Roses. 
Take  especial  care  to  be  providing  plants  of  every  class  required  for 
bedding  out  on  lawns,  flower  gardens,  &c.,  in  April  or  early  in  May. 
No  delay  must  be  allowed.    German  Asters,  Geraniums,  &c. 

Florists'  Flowers. — At  this  time  Auriculas  and  PolyantkuseM 
that  were  top-dressed  in  proper  time,  and  since  received  due  attention, 
will  have  commenced  growing.  Admit  air  on  all  fttvourable  occasions, 
to  prevent  them  being  drawn.  Where  increase  is  not  particularly 
required,  it  will  greatly  strengthen  the  bloom  by  removing  all  side 
shoots  as  they  appear.  Give  every  attention,  to  maintain  the  plants 
in  vigour.  Manure  water  should  be  given  once  a-week,  taking  care  it 
is  not  poured  upon  the  foliage.  Sheep's-dung,  put  into  a  tub,  and  soft 
water  poured  upon  it,  in  quantity  so  as  it  forms  a  strong  liquid,  is  very 
serviceable.  The  dung  must  be  collected  for  a  few  weeks  before 
using.  Old  cow-dung  will  also  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  any 
appear  too  forward  in  showing  bloom,  it  is  best  to  leave  them  to  take 
their  chance  of  being  in  condition  when  wanted.  Checking  is  almost 
sure  to  induce  small  and  uneven  flowers.  Sow  seeds  of  the  above. 
'  Anemonies  and  Ranunculuses  must  be  finished  planting  immediately. 
If  no  bed  has  been  prepared  for  them,  it  may  be  made  by  taking  out 
the  soil  to  the  depth  of  fifleen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  replacing  it  at 
the  bottom  with  a  layer  three  or  four  inches  thick  of  cow-dung,  and 
filling  up  with  soil  composed  of  decayed  turfs  taken  from  a  loamy 
•pasture.  The  mode  of  planting  is  in  drills,  and  to  press  the  tubers 
down,  so  that  they  rest  firmly,  drawing  the  soil  over  them  to  the  depth 
of  two  inches.    The  arrangement  of  the  varieties  b  purely  a  point  of 
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taste ;  some,  when  they  are  for  exhibition,  keep  each  sort  to  itself,  ir 
rows,  across  the  bed.  The  only  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  best 
blooms  are  more  easily  selected.  Such  as  were  planted  in  the  autumn 
will  now  be  making  their  appearance  above  ground.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  soil  well  round  the  crown  of  the  plant;  when  this  is 
neglected  the  bloom  suffers.  Should  the  weather  be  severe,  protection 
will  still  be  requisite.  Tulips  require  continued  attention,  as  directed 
last  month.  Any  that  happen  to  be  affected  with  canker  will  appear 
sickly  ;  the  roots  should  be  examined,  and  the  damaged  part  cut  clean 
out.  If  left  exposed  to  sun  and  air,  the  parts  will  soon  dry  and  heal. 
Avoid  frosty  air  getting  to  the  wound  by  exposure.  If  by  any 
casualty  they  get  frozen,  then,  early  in  the  morning,  sprinkle  the  tops 
over  with  cold  water,  and  keep  them  covered  over  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  they  be  exposed,  as  the  sun  must  not  be  allowed  to  shine  upon 
them  until  the  frost  is  all  out.  CamaHons  and  Picotees  may,  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  receive  their  final  shifting.  The  pots  known  as 
No.  12's  are  the  size  usually  employed.  In  potting,  place  at  the 
bottom  two  inches  deep  of  crocks,  to  give  free  drainage.  Use  a  com- 
post— which  is  best  if  it  has  been  previously  prepared  and  become  well 
incorporated  together — of  these  proportions :  two  barrows  full  of  fresh 
yellow  loam,  three  of  well-rotted  horse-dung,  and  half  a  barrowful  of 
river  sand,  well  mixed  ;  plant  in  it  without  sifting,  but  breaking  very 
well  with  the  spade.  Place  the  plants  in  a  sheltered  situation  out  of 
doors,  and  let  them  be  carefully  looked  after.  All  those  not  required 
for  potting  plant  out  in  rows  in  a  bed,  each  plant  being  a  foot  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  from  row  to  row.  Where  frost  has  disturbed 
the  roots  of  Panseys  in  beds,  they  should  be  pressed  into  their  places, 
and  a  top-dressing  of  rich  mould  given  to  them,  all  over  the  bed.  In 
forming  new  beds  the  plants  should  be  placed  six  or  eight  inches  apart, 
and  the  situation  where  they  can  have  all  the  benefit  of  free  air. 
,Plants  in  pots,  under  glass,  will  require  shifting  into  larger  sizes,  for 
as  this  is  the  period  when  they  begin  to  grow,  they  will  soon  become 
weak,  and  bloom  out  of  character,  if  confined  in  small  pots.  If  beds 
of  Pinks  were  not  planted  in  autumn,  at  the  end  of  the  month  they 
may  be.  In  removing  the  plants,  whether  out  of  pots  or  open  ground, 
be  careful  to  retain  all  the  ball  of  roots,  and  as  uninjured  as  possible. 
For  the  open  bed  use  a  trowel  for  removing  with.  When  planted, 
water,  to  settle  the  soil  around  the  roots.  Hyacinths  in  beds  ought  to 
have  protection  from  sharp  frosts,  and  on  fine  days  the  surface  soil 
should  be  stirred  over  occasionally. 

m  THE  FOBoma  fbamxl 

Sow  seeds  of  any  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals  that  have  been 
omitted,  and  introduce  them  here.  Such  as  have  been  sown,  and  are 
up,  should  have  all  possible  air  given,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn. 
In  watering,  it  must  not  be  over  the  tops,  or  many  of  the  sorts  will  be 
rotted  by  it.  The  best  method  is  to  flood  over  the  sur&ce  of  each  pot, 
always  using  tepid  water.  Annuals  sown  in  frames* — Cockscombs^ 
Balsams^  nunbergiasy  &c., — if  large  enough  to  pot,  should  be  done 
in  60-sized  pots. 
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Sow  seeds  of  Dahlias ^  Fuchiasy  Petunias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  as  soon  as 
possible ;  cover  them  lightlj  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and  press  the  surfiice 
snaooth  with  a  piece  of  flat  board.  Seeds  of  most  greenhouse  plants 
will  do  well  if  sown  now.  Dahlia  roots,  brought  in  last  month,  will 
have  began  to  push  shoots,  which,  when  about  three  inches  long,  should 
be  taken  off,  cut  close  under  a  joint,  and  struck  in  sand.  Continue  to 
put  in  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  plants  intended  to  bed  out.  Re-pot  and 
forward  Amaryllises,  Gesnerias,  &c.,  as  directed  last  month.  IpomeoB 
EchUes,  and  similar  plants,  may  be  trimmed  in,  disrooted  where  neces* 
sary,  and  brought  here  to  excite  early  growth. 

m  THE  aBEENHOirSE  AMD  COLD  FBAMXL 

Continue  to  admit  all  air  possible.  Re-pot  the  various  inmates  as 
required  from  time  to  time,  and  examine  to  see  that  the  drainage  is 
free.  If  any  of  the  soil  looks  black  and  wet,  and  the  pot  feels  heavy, 
there  is  something  wrong.  If  any  of  the  pots  are  too  full  of  roots,  the 
plants  should  be  removed  into  pots  a  size  larger ;  and  the  soil  should 
be  rich,  light,  and  moderately  porous.  There  is  a  soil  which  is  good 
for  almost  every  kind  of  greenhouse  plant — loam,  with  the  turf  rotted 
in  it,  decayed  cow-dung,  leaf-mould,  peat-earth,  chopped  small  or 
rubbed  through  a  very  coarse  sieve,  and  road-sand,  equal  quantities  of 
each ;  it  will  do  for  everything ;  but  if  we  had  Heaths  to  grow,  we 
should  treble  the  quantity  of  peat-earth,  and  not  alter  the  others,  so 
that  it  would  be  one  of  each  of  the  others  and  three  of  peat-earth, 
instead  of  one  all  round.  In  moving  a  plant  from  one  pot  to  another 
take  care  that  the  plant  be  not  sunk  in  the  least  more  in  the  new  pot 
than  it  was  in  the  old  one,  and  see  that  the  compost,  well  mixed  up,  is 
made  to  go  down  very  nicely  all  round  the  old  ball  of  earth.  Plants 
shifted  in  this  way  should  have  a  little  water  to  settle  the  earth  to  the 
roots.  All  the  shelves  of  the  greenhouse,  and  all  the  plants,  should  be 
cleared  of  dead  leaves,  and  the  places  kept  very  clean.  * 

Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  and  other  young  stock,  intended 
either  for  decorating  the  flower  garden  or  to  bloom  in  pots,  must,  as 
growth  advances,  have  the  shoots  stopped,  which  will  cause  them  to  be 
bushy.  Fuchsias  require  similar  attention,  forming  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  if  desired. 

Camellias  exhausted  with  flowering  should  now  receive  a  little  extra 
attention.  Our  practice  is  to  remove  them  to  a  cooler  situation  for 
three  weeks,  on  the  principle  of  slow  breaking,  and  to  give  the  root  a 
chance  of  overtaking,  in  some  degree,  the  expenditure  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  system.  Any  pruning  necessary  is  performed  at  this 
juncture;  no  plant  can  succeed  better,  after  judicious  pruning,  than  the 
Camellia. 

See  that  Lilium  speciosum,  &c.,  are  not  saturated  by  watering.  Let 
the  Azaleas  be  re-potted,  if  required,  and  they  must  be  pushed  on  by 
additional  warmth  ;  an  increase  of  pot-room  contributes  to  vigour, 

IN  THE  STOVE. 

Successive  introductions  of  plants  for  early  bloom  should  still  be 
attended  to,  as  directed  last  month.  See  to  pruning  in  such  creepers 
as  are  overgrown,  before  fresh  growth  commences.    Complete  all 
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potting  as  early  as  possible.  Orchidaceous  plants,  especially,  should 
be  done  at  once,  in  order  to  obtain  as  early  a  growth  as  convenient. 
Use  plenty  of  charcoal,  in  lumps,  and  keep  plenty  of  indestructible 
material  round  the  Qutside  of  the  pots,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  both 
air  and  moisture  with  rapidity.  Increase  atmospheric  moisture  in  pro- 
portion to  heat  and  light.  Look  sharp  afler  insects ;  the  snails,  &e., 
are  very  fond  of  the  young  buds  at  this  period,  and  soon  cause  great 
injury.  Orchids  recently  imported  should  have  a  warm  and  constantly 
moist  atmosphere  for  a  few  weeks,  until  they  begin  to  grow,  but  no 
water  should  be  applied  to  them  until  that  period,  and  then  with  mode- 
ration. They  will  fill  their  pseudo-bulbs  by  atmospheric  moisture 
alone,  and  all  excitement  otherwise  risks  the  well-being  of  the  plant. 


ON  PLUMBAGO  LARPENTiE. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  would  be  obliged  to  the  Editor  to  inform  her  in  his 
next  number  of  the  Cabinet  where  seed  of  Plumbago  Larpentse  is  to 
be  had,  and  if  plants  can  now  be  purchased,  and  the  price  of  each. 

[If  the  plant  has  produced  any  seed  in  this  country  none  is  offered 
for  sale.  We  shall  be  able  to  supply  plants  immediately  the  proprie- 
tors of  them  let  it  be  sent  out.  The  price  we  will  give  as  soon  as  we 
are  informed  at  what  it  is  fixed ;  we  expect  it  will  be  very  reasonable.] 


BRIEF  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Floral  Rarity,—*'  We  had  the  pleasure,"  says  the  Glasgow  Herald,  "the  other 
day,  of  visiting  the  conservatory  of  the  j^rden  at  IbroxhUl,  where  are  to  be  seen 
many  beaatiful  specimens  of  the  Cactus  tribe,  covered  with  blossoms  to  the  number 
of  several  thousands.  Of  the  various  specimens  which  adorn  the  walls  and  shelves 
of  this  eleffant  conservatory,  that  of  the  Epiphyllnm  truncatum  is  the  most  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  brilliancy  of  its  blossoms.  Last  year  about  this  period 
the  plant  bore  6000,  and  this  season  the  number  has  been  nearly  equal.  The 
Epipnyllum  is  of  dwarfish  growth ;  but,  in  order  to  set  it  ofP,  it  is  grafted  on 
Sj^ioeissima,  another  plant  of  the  same  tribe,  and  one  of  these  measures  six  feet  in 
height  and  sixteen  in  circumference.  A  plant  of  C.  speciosissima  is  trained  on  the 
wall  of  the  conservatory,  and  covers  a  space  of  180  square  feet.  In  the  month  of 
July  last  this  plant  bore  fifty  blossoms  at  one  time.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Wardlaw, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  M'Call,  was  the  first  that  cultivated  the  Epiphyllum  upon  the  above 
principle,  having  commenced  it  a  number  of  years  since,  and  devotea  himself  to  it 
with  equal  zeal  and  success.  Mr.  Macnab,  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden, 
hearing  of  the  success  which  had  attended  Mr.  Wardlaw*s  efforts  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  plant,  visited  Ibroxhill  recently,  and  expressed  himself  astonished  and 
delighted  at  witnessing  the  many  beautiful  specimens  which  adorn  this  conservatory. 
One  pleasing  feature  in  the  conservatory  is  the  scrupulous  care  and  attention  which 
appears  to  be  paid  to  its  cleanliness.  Mr.  Wardlaw  seems  to  be  impr^sed  with 
thu  wholesome  truth,  that  pure  air  is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  plant  as  of 
man,  and  the  floors  of  the  conservatory,  as  well  as  the  pots,  containing  a  very  nume- 
rous collection  of  plants,  are  the  verv  beau  ideal  of  cleanliness." 

[We  should  be  very  much  pleased  if  the  worthjr  cultivator,  Mr.  Wardlaw,  would 
favour  us  with  a  statement  of  his  mode  of  cultivation. — Conditctob. 


ALLAMANDA  SCHOTTII. 


LARGE-FLOWERED  ERECT  ALLAMANDA. 

THIS  fine  species  has  been  introduced  from  Brazil.  Seeds  of  it 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Graham  to  Messrs.  Barton,  of  Springwood, 
near  Manchester,  where  the  plant  bloomed  last  autumn.  It  is  an 
upright,  suffruticose,  stove  plant,  and  blooms  profusely  when  not  more 
than  two  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  hothouse  plants  that  has 
been  received  into  thb  country.  The  stock  at  Springwood  was  pro* 
cured  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Fince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter;  by  them 
offered  for  sale,  from  whom  we  received  it,  and  can  supply  to  others. 
It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

ACHIMENES  OCELLATA  ^ElTELETTED  ACHIMENES. 

Ge$neriacea,    Didynamia  Angiatpermia, 

A  very  ornamental  plant,  of  strong  upright  habit,  m>wing  from  one 
to  two  feet  high.  The  stems  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  covered 
with  appressed  hairs.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  ovate,  acuminate, 
deeply  veined  and  reticulated,  roughly  serrated  on  the  edges,  from 
four  to  five  inches  long,  of  a  deep  glossy  green  above  and  purple 
below.  The  flowers  are  produced  solitary,  in  the  axils  of  all  the 
leaves  near  the  termination  of  a  branch,  and  supported  on  slender, 
erecf,  red  footstalks,  from  two  to  three  inches  long.  The  tube  of  the 
flower  is  campanulate,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  pubescent, 
and  of  a  very  rich  red  colour.  The  mouth  expands  into  five  small, 
rounded,  nearly  equal  segments,  which  are  beautifully  dotted  with 
black,  the  dots  being  surrounded  with  a  small  light-coloured  ray.  It 
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was  introduced  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  Mr.  Seemann,  Go- 
vernment collector  and  naturalist  of  H.  M.  S.  Hendd.  Plants,  derived 
from  this  source,  have  been  in  bloom  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
past  winter,  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  we  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  it.  In  all  likelihood  it  will  be  found  to  flourish  best  in  a  cool 
gpreenhouse  during  summer,  where  the  rich  colour  of  its  blossoms  will 
render  it  an  attractive  object.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,j  4359.) 

.^iSCnaTNANTHUS  LONGIPLOBUS— LONG-PLOWEBED  -^SCHYNANTHUS. 
Gesnercuiem.  Didynamia  Angiospermia, 
A  splendid  epiphytal,  evergreen,  stove  plant.  The  stems  are  trailingi 
stout,  and  emit  roots  at  all  the  joints.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  broadly 
lanceolate,  acuminated,  fleshy,  from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  of  a 
deep  shining  green  colour*  The  flowers  are  disposed  in  terminal 
fiiscicles  of  ten  to  twelve  in  each.  The  calyx  is  deeply  cut  into  five 
linear-subulate  segments,  in  colour  green,  with  a  purple  tinge  at  the 
ends.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  nearly  four  inches  long,  of  a  rich 
deep  crimson  .colour ;  the  limb  is  also  crimson,  marked  by  an  irregular 
black  band,  and  is  divided  into  four  rounded  segments,  the  upper  one 
bifid.  Messrs.  Veitch,  nurserymen,  Exeter,  received  this  very  showy 
plant  from  their  collector  at  Java,  Mr.  Lobb,  marked  Lysionotus 
longiflorus,''  by  which  name  it  was  some  years  ago  recorded  as  growing 
abundantly  on  old  trees  in  dense  woods  in  the  provinces  of  Tjanjor, 
Buitenzorg,  and  Bantam.  It  is  said  to  bloom  freely,  in  which  case  it 
will  prove  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  this  truly  beautiful  tribe.  (Figured 
in  Moff.  Bot) 

AtttSTOLOCHIA  ANGUICIDA — SnAKE  BiRTHWOBT. 
Ariftolochiacect.  Oynandria  Hexandria, 
A  curious  and  rare  climbing  plant,  with  very  slender  striated  stems. 
The  leaves  are  produced  rather  distant,  from  two  to  four  inches  longi 
cordate,  acuminate,  entire,  the  sinus  at  the  base  being  deep.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  footstalks  nearly 
two  inches  lonff,  solitary,  and  bear  some  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
European  A,  dematitisj  but  the  colour  is  altogether  diflbrent,  being 
almost  white,  streaked  and  reticulated  with  brown.  It  was  discovered 
by  Jacquin,  at  Carthagena,  who  states  that  the  natives  of  South 
America  use  the  juice  of  the  root,  mixed  with  saliva  by  mastication, 
to  render  powerless  a  serpent  of  moderate  size ;  if  one  or  two  drops  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  creature,  it  may  be  handled  for  several  hours, 
and  put  into  the  bosom  with  impunity ;  but  after  a  time  the  animal 
recovers ;  a  larger  quantity,  however^  occasions  its  death."  (Figured 
in-Bof.  Jlfo^.,  4861.) 

CUPHEA  SIUNOX1>S8^CaTCHPLY  CuPHEB. 
LythrarUmt   DwUcandria  Mamogynia. 
A  pretty  little  branching,  hardy  annual  plant,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  and  almost  covered  with  short  spreading  hairs,  which  have  their 
tips  imbued  with  a  viscid  gland.   The  leaves  are  opposite,  neaflr  an 
inch  long,  lanceolate^  obtuse.   The  flowen  are  produced  singly  from 
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the  axilft  of  all  the  upper  leavee^  fbrming  a  kind  of  leafjr  raceme.  Th« 
ealjx  tube  is  about  an  inch  long,  having  elongated  furrows,  very  haffy 
at  tlie  mouth)  and  of  a  red  colour.  The  petals  are  fine,  rotundate^ 
spreading  to  near  an  inch  across,  the  two  upper  being  double  the  siti 
of  the  under  ones,  and  have  a  lilac  margin,  the  rest  being  entirely  deett 
blood^purple  colour.  It  is  a  profuse  blooming  plant,  and  very  usefiu 
in  the  flower-garden.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico.  (Figured  in  Bi)i% 
Mag.,  4362.) 

Orothamnus  Zeyheri— Mr.  Zether^s  Orothamnus. 

Proteacea,  TTHrattdriA  Monogj/nia. 
This  is  a  large  and  showy  Cape  Proteacese,  but  of  which  no  living 
specimens  have  yet  been  introduced  to  this  country.  It  was  discovered 
lately  by  the  person  whose  name  it  bear?,  growing  in  marshy  places, 
on  the  summit  of  Hottentots-Holland  Mountains,  and  according  to  the 
description  furnished  to  Sir  William  Hoolcer  by  Dr.  Fappe,  it  forms  an 
erect,  branching  shrub,  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  bloom* 
ing  in  July.  The  extremity  of  each  branch  is  crowned  by  three  or 
more  drooping  bracteated  flowers  of  rosy-red  colour.  (Figured  in  JB&in 
Mag.y  4857.) 

Primula  Stuartii — Stuart's  Primrose. 
Primulacea,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 
An  exceedingly  pretty  perennial  herbaceous  Primrose,  growing 
about  fifleen  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  lonff, 
bfoadly  lanceolate,  acute,  erect,  quite  smooth  on  the  sur&cci  olos^ 
serrat^  on  the  edges,  of  a  glossy  green  above,  and  entirely  covereci 
below  with  a  yellowish  mealy  farina.  The  flowers  are  of  a  clear  pale 
yellow  colour,  with  an  orange  tint  near  the  centre,  and  about  three<^ 
quarters  of  an  inch  across.  £ach  umbel  is  numerously  furnished  with 
blossoms*  It  is  indigenous  to  the  various  mountainous  parts  of  India* 
t>r.  Wallich  mentions  having  found  it  in  Nepal,  and  Royle  speaks  of 
it  as  giving  a  rich  yellow  glow  to  some  of  the  Himalayah  regions.  It 
bloomed  daring  last  summer  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden^ 
(Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.j  4356.) 

SATYRIUM  AUREUM — GotDEW-FLOWEREO  SaTTRIUM. 
Orchidacea.  Gynandria  Monandria. 
A  handsome  half-hardy  perennial  orchid.  The  leaves  are  broadly 
ovate,  obtuse,  and  many-nerved.  The  flower  spike  rises  six  inoh^ 
high.  Each  flower  is  half  an  inch  or  more  across,  the  sepals  and  petafa 
are  bright  yellow,  the  labellum  is  helmet^shaped  and  of  a  distinct  rioh 
orange  colour*  It  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Messrs.  Young,  of  Epsom,  and  is  a  desirable  plant  for 
the  cultivators  of  this  interesting  tribe.    (Figured  in  Mag.  Bot.) 

SiDA  (AfitTiLON)  integerRima— Entire-IRA VED  Sioa. 
Makfoeeee.   MonodelpMa  PolyandrUt. 
A  large  stove  plant^  or  small  tree^  much  branched,  growing  Sixtettti 
feet  or  more  high.  The  leaves  are  large,  supported  by  long  lootstalkiy 
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orbicular-cordate,  and  perfectly  entire  margin.  The  flowers  are  pro* 
duced  solitary,  from  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves,  and  are  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  across,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  and  very 
showy.  It  has  long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  Kew  Gardens,  but 
whence  it  was  received  there  is  no  record  to  show.  It  is  considered 
by  Sir  William  Hooker  to  be  a  native  of  New  Grenada.  It  blooms  in 
May,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus.  (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  4360.) 


NOTES  ON  FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

NEW  PHLOXES. 

Imperialis. — This  is  a  beautiful  variety,  raised  by  M.  Miellez,  of 
Lille.  The  flowers  are  of  very  large  size,  flat,  even,  and  of  excellent 
circular  form.  The  colour  is  clear  white,  spotted  and  striped  with 
lilac. 

RoDiGAzi. — This  is  stated  to  be  unquestionably  the  finest  striped 
Phlox  yet  raised.  The  flowers  are  clear  white,  with  decided  rosy«» 
purple  stripes,  very  uniform  and  beautiful.  The  flowers  and  trusses 
are  larg^  and  compact. 


VEGETATION  OP  THE  ORGAN  MOUNTAINS. 

Fbom  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  work  lately  written  by 
Mr.  Gardner,*  the  well-known  botanist,  on  his  travels  in  Brazil,  we 
give  the  following  entertaining  account  of  his  visits  to  the  Organ 
Mountains  in  search  of  new  plants : — 

"  We  entered,"  says  Mr.  Gardner,  "  the  forest  at  about  a  mOe  to 
the  north  of  Mr.  March's  house,  and  our  road  for  that  day  was  nearly 
due  west.  Two  years  before,  an  Enelish  merchant  from  Rio  ascended, 
from  mere  curiosity,  to  within  a  few  nimdred  feet  of  the  summit,  glided 
by  the  same  old  black  who  accompanied  me.  For  the  first  few  miles  we 
were  able  to  keep  the  road  which  he  had  made,  but,  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  bamboos  and  underwood  through  which  it  had  been  cut, 
it  was  as  difificult  to  force  our  way  as  if  no  path  had  ever  been  made. 
Our  progress  was  but  slow,  it  being  necessary  for  one  of  the  blacks  to 
go  on  before  in  order  to  cut  a  pass.  Some  of  the  bamboos  were  of 
immense  size ;  I  measured  several  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
their  height  could  not  be  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet.  The 
internodes  are  generally  filled  with  water,  obviously  secreted  by  the 
plant  itself.  Prince  Maximilian,  in  his  travels,  speaks  of  this  fluid  as 
forming  a  most  delicious  beverage  to  hunters  and  others  in  the  woods. 
I  have  frequently  tasted  it,  but  always  found  it  so  nauseous  that  the 
most  urgent  thirst  alone  would  compel  me  to  drink  it. 

*  Travels  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  principally  through  the  Northern  Provinoes, 
and  the  Gold  and  Diamond  Districts,  durinff  the 'years  1836-1841.  By  George 
Gardner,  F.L.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Ceylon.  London: 
Retfve,  Benham,  and  Reeve. 
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Near  the  entrance  of  the  wood  we  passed  a  large  species  of 
Copaifera,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  which  had  been  pierced^  for 
the  purpose  of  [obtaining  the  balsam  which  those  trees  exude.  For 
miles  our  route  lay  nearly  parallel  with  a  small  river,  along  the  banks 
of  which  grew  some  very  large  trees ;  among  them  1  observed  a  species 
of  Laurus,  and  another  of  Fleroma,  both  in  flower.  The  underwood 
consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  shrubby  Melastomaceae,  Myrtacece, 
Rubiacese,  and  suffruticose  species  of  Begonia.  In  other  places  elegant 
tree-ferns  abounded,  their  stems  often  covered  with  little  delicate 
species  of  the  same  tribe,  or  air-plants  bearing  beautiful  flowers.  Pretty 
herbaceous  Ferns  and  handsome-flowered  Begonias  were  trodden  down 
at  every  footstep.  The  stems  of  the  large  trees  were  covered  with 
Bromelias,  Tillandsias,  Orchidese,  Ferns,  and  a  climbing  species  of 
Begonia.  Occasionally  a  large  plant  of  Cactus  truncatus  was  to  be 
seen  hanging  from  rocks  or  from  the  stem  of  some  large  tree,  covered 
with  hundreds  of  beautiful  pink  blossoms.  In  crossing  over  a  hill 
about  five  hundred  feet  high,  which  stands  in  the  valley  we  were  now 
passing  through,  I  found  the  top  of  it  literally  covered  with  various 
kinds  of  orchidaceous  plants,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  beautiful 
little  Sophronites  grandiflora,  which  was  then  in  flower,  all  had  been 
previously  met  with  at  a  lower  elevation.  It  was  here  likewise  that  I 
first  met  with  Luxemburgia  ciliosa,  a  fine  shrub,  producing  large 
corymbs  of  lemon-coloured  flowers,  and  belonging  to  the  Violet  tribe* 
On  this  hill  I  likewise  observed  two  kinds  of  bamboo,  different  from 
the  large  kinds  in  the  woods  below.  One  of  them  had  the  intemodes 
considerably  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  was 
altogether  much  smaller.  The  other  species  was  still  less,  its  stem  not 
being  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  continuing  of  that  thick- 
ness to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  getting  through  these 
was  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  day's  journey.  At  four  o'clock,  f.m., 
we  reached  a  place  by  the  side  of  a  small  stream,  where  I  determined 
to  remain  for  the  night;  and  while  the  blacks  were  occupied  in  cutting 
wood  for  a  fire  and  in  preparing  dinner,  I  took  a  walk  up  the  course  of 
the  little  stream.  As  I  estimate  this  spot  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,500  feet,  I  naturally  expected  a  vegetation  diflerent  from  that  in  the 
valley  below.  The  first  plant  that  attracted  my  attention  was  what  I 
imagined  to  be  a  fine  individual  of  Cereus  truncatus,  in  full  flower, 
hanging  from  the  under-side  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  that  was  bent 
over  the  stream,  but,  on  getting  possession  of  it,  it  proved  to  be  a  new, 
and,  perhaps,  a  still  more  beautiful  species.  I  have  named  it  Cereus 
Russellianus,  in  honour  of  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of 
the  most  liberal  supporters  of  my  mission  to  Brazil ;  it  has  since  been 
introduced  to  the  hothouses  of  England.  A  little  way  further  up  the 
stream,  by  the  side  of  a  small  waterfall,  and  on  a  slanting  bank  near 
it,  grew  great  abundance  of  a  fine  dark  red-flowered  Amaryllis.  This 
spot  is  one  of  the  most  charming  I  have  ever  seen.  The  bed  of  the 
stream  is  about  ten  feet  broad,  but  it  is  only  during  heavy  rains  that 
the  water  covers  thb  space ;  at  this  time  the  stream  was  little  more 
than  perceptible.  The  water  falls  over  three  successive  shelves  of 
granitei  each  about  eight  feet  high,  the  &ces  of  which  are  coveted 
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with  QKMiies.  Along  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  fUl  there  are 
i0veral  nuddle-aiied  trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  festooned  with 
the  long  branches  of  a  Fuchsia,  loaded  with  splendid  crimson  flowers. 
By  the  side  of  4  UXl  there  are  several  bushes  of  a  large  powered  Pie- 
roma,  and,  along  with  them,  a  few  of  a  red-blossomed  Esterhazya,  and 
a  broad  thick-leaved  species  of  Clusia  (C.  fragrans,  G^rdn.),  loading 
the  atmosphere  with  a  delightful  odour  arising  from  its  large  white 
bliMioms;  beneath  these  grow  the  Amaryllis,  an  Eryngium,  several 
Tillandsias,  and  many  Ferns.    Having  gained  the  upper  part  of  the 

1  found  a  space,  extending  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each  side 
and  for  some  way  up  the  mountain,  destitute  of  trees — nothing  but 
bare  portions  of  rock,  with  occasional  masses  of  low  shrubs  and  herba- 
eeous  pknts.  Among  the  orchideee,  the  beautiful  Zygopetalon 
Maokaii,  and  the  odoriferous  Maxillaria  picta,  were  not  the  least 
eommon.  Darkness  now  beginning  to  set  in,  I  returned  to  the  en^ 
eampment,  where  I  found  a  large  fire  lighted ;  the  evening  was  so 
Une  that  I  considered  the  erection  of  a  hut  unnecessary,  and  lay  down 
about  8  P.M.,  on  a  few  palm  leaves  by  the  fire,  with  my  Poncho  round 
me,  to  pass  the  night. 

When  I  arose  next  morning  at  day-break,  I  found  the  thermometer 
at  46^.  While  break&st  was  preparing,  I  again  went  out  to  botani9e, 
but  added  little  more  than  a  few  Ferns  to  my  colleption  of  the  previous 
evening.  Our  journey  to  the  place  where  we  slept  was  of  very  gradual 
asoent ;  we  had  now  to  commence  the  ascent  proper  of  the  peaks.  • . , 
After  half  an  hour's  hard  work,  we  reached  a  comparatively  flat 
wooded  spot.  On  the  steep  part  I  collectedi  in  moist  places, 
Eriocaulon,  a  small  Sun-dew,  aqd  a  new  genus  belonging  to  the 
Gentian  tribe ;  among  these  grew  also  the  curious  Burmannia  bioolor. 
In  passing  through  the  wood  above  mentioned,  I  saw  plenty  of  my  new 
Oactus  growing  on  the  stems  of  the  larger  trees,  whilst  the  rocks  were 
covered  with  Gesneras,  and  different  kinds  of  orchidaceous  plants 
{Imerging  from  the  wood  we  encountered  another  steep  rocky  place, 
idmost  entirely  covered  with  a  large  pine-i^pple-like  Tillandsia,  s^ove 
which  rose  a  few  plants  of  a  fine  large  scarlet-flowered  shrubby  Sfdvia 
(S.  Benthamiana,  Gardn.),  and  a  pale-blossomed  Yirguls^ria;  on  a 
nearly  bare  portion  of  the  rock  grew  several  patches  of  a  laige  herba- 
ceous plant,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Gentians ;  it  grows  from  a 
Ibot  to  two  feet  high,  with  thick  succulent  glaucous  leav^  the  upper 
ones  connate,  and  from  out  of  which  proceed  about  half  a,  dozen  pedi- 
cels, each  baring  a  single  large  flower,  the  calyx  of  which  is  much 
inflated  and  tinged  with  purple;  it  is  the  Prepusa  connata,  Gardn. 
The  only  previously  known  species  was  found  by  Martins,  on  a  large 
mountain  range  between  the  Diamond  country  and  Bahia ;  a  third  was 
afterwards  discovered  on  the  very  summit  of  the  Organ  Mountains. 
Passing  this  place,  we  again  entered  a  wooded  tract,  where  we  found 
Biany  Tapir  paths,  as  we  had  also  done  the  day  previous  in  the  woods 
through  which  we  passed,  which  rendered  our  progress  much  quicker 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  as  the  branches  above  only  require 
to  be  cut  away  to  make  a  good  road.  Judging  from  the  abundance  of 
the  tracts  which  we  here  met  with,  the  Titpir  must  be  a  veiy  common 
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animal  in  tUi  remote  and  iolitaiy  part  of  the  mountains ;  here  they 
are  as  yet  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hunter,  who  commits  great  havoc 
among  those  which  inhabit  the  lower  woods,  and  there  is  also  abund- 
ance of  herbage  to  supply  them  with  food.  In  passing  through  this 
wood,  one  of  the  blacks  sliot  a  Jacutinga  (Penelope  jacutinga,  Spix)^ 
and  I  collected  specimens  of  a  few  orchideous  phwts,  and  a  large 
yellow-flowered  Senecio. 

Leaving  the  wood,  we  came  upon  a  slanting  Sphagnum  bog,  in 
which  grew  some  very  alpine-looking  shrubs ;  these  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  Proteaceous-like  Baccharis,  a  Vacoinium,  an  Andromeda,  the 
liavoisiera  imbricata,  remarkable  for  its  large  flowers  and  small  leaveii 
and  a  Pleroma;  among  the  moss,  an  £riocaukin,  and  a  handsome 
Utricularia,  with  large  cordate  leaves  and  purple  flowers,  grew  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  Judging  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  we  were 
now  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  feet.  Leaving  it,  we  commenced 
a  very  steep  ajscent,  covered  principally  with  low  shrubs;  we  con- 
tinued our  way  for  about  an  hour  through  this  stunted  vegetation, 
making  but  slow  progress,  although  we  were  much  fiuulitated  hf 
having  the  path  of  tl^  Tapir  to  crawl  up.  By  following  this  track 
we  reached  a  point  from  which  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  low  country 
is  obtained,  particularly  to  the  eastward,  where,  as  &r  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  it  was  one  mass  of  conioal-sliaped  hills,  only  one  ridge  rising  to 
any  considerable  height  above  the  rest ;  the  point  we  had  attained  was 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  many  peaks  which  form  the  upper  range  q{ 
the  Organ  Mountains.  At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  stood 
what  I  then  believed  to  be  the  highest  peak,  and  certainly  not  more 
than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  us;  but  between  the  two  peaks 
lay  a  deep  densely-wooded  ravine.  It  being  now  past  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  ascending  it  that  day,  so  I 
determined  to  remain  where  we  were  for  the  night,  and  attempt  it  next 
day ;  but  the  blacks  refused  to  do  so,  on  account  of  no  water  bdnff 
nearer  than  a  little  above  where  we  had  slept  the  previous  night ;  as  I 
could  not  force  them  to  remain,  I  was,  much  against  my  will,  obliged 
to  abandon  all  idea  of  reaching  the  Summit  at  thb  time.  The  summit 
of  the  peak  on  which  we  now  were  was  quite  a  little  flower-garden }  a 
pretty  Fuchsia,  in  full  flower,  was  trailing  over  the  bare  rocks ;  in 
their  clefts  grew  a  handsome  Amaryllis,  and  on  all  sides  numeorous 
flowering  shrubs.  The  coolness  of  the  air  and  the  stillncBS  were  quite 
refreshing ;  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard ;  and  the  only  animals  to  be 
seen  were  a  few  small  birds,  so  tame  that  they  allowed  us  to  come 
quite  close  to  them.  After  partaking  of  a  alight  repast,  we  commenced 
our  downward  journey,  and  reached  our  encampment  just  as  night  was 
setting  in.'' 

Four  years  afterwards,  these  mountains  were  again  vbited,  on  re- 
turning ftom  a  journey  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  this 
visit  is  thus  described  :— 

Following  the  path  I  had  made  four  years  before,  we  reached, 
about  four  o'clock,  the  highest  point  I  had  attained  on  my  former  vint, 
and  at  this  place,  under  the  ledge  of  a  rock,  we  slept  for  the  night; 
this  being  4  very  oonvenieDt  and  well-sheltered  spot,  we  decided  to 
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make  it  our  head  quarters  during  the  few  days  we  remained  in  the 
mountains.  Besides  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  plants  which  I  found 
on  my  previous  journey,  I  collected  on  the  ascent  many  that  were  new 
to  me ;  two  of  the  most  remaricable  of  these  were  a  kind  of  Fuchsia 
(F.  alpestrisy  Gardn.),  and  a  very  extraordinary  species  of  Utricularia; 
the  latter,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of  U.  nelumbifolia,  has 
since  been  published  in«  Hooker's  ^  Icones  Plantarum,'  where  a  very 
ezcdlent  figure  of  it  is  given ;  like  most  of  its  congeners,  it  is  aquatic, 
but  what  is  most  curious  is  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  growing  in  the 
water  which  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  Tillandsia, 
that  inhabits  abundantly  an  arid  rocky  part  of  the  mountain,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Besides  the 
ordinary  method  by  seed,  it  propagates  itself  by  runners,  which  it 
throws  out  from  the  base  of  the  flower  stem ;  this  runner  is  always 
found  directing  itself  towards  the  nearest  Tillandsia,  when  it  inserts 
its  point  into  the  water,  and  g^ves  origin  to  a  new  plant,  which, 
in  its  turn,  sends  out  another  shoot ;  in  this  manner  I  have  seen  not 
less  than  six  plants  united.  The  leaves,  which  are  peltate,  measure 
upwards  of  three  inches  across;  and  the  flowering  stem,  which  is 
upwards  of  two  feet  long,  bears  numerous  large  purple  flowers. 

On  the  following  morning,  after  an  early  break&st,  we  set  out  to 
ascend  that  part  of  the  Serra,  which  appears  (from  Mr.  March's 
Fazenda)  to  be  the  highest ;  Uiis  peak,  which  I  had  been  prevented 
from  ascending  in  1837,  was  reached  in  the  following  year  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Maister,  who  was  then  the  English  clergyman  at  Rio ;  and 
again,  about  six  weeks  before  our  visit,  by  Mr.  Lobb,  an  English 
ffardener,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  a  nurseryman  to  collect  seeds  and 
living  plants:  we  thus  found  a  path  made  ready  for  us.  This  part  of 
the  mountain  is  about  600  feet  higher  than  the  spot  we  had  chosen  for 
our  bivouac.  Starting  then  from  this  place,  we  made  a  descent  into  a 
wooded  ravine,  in  which  the  ground  was  covered  by  the  beautiful 
AlstrOmeria  nemorosa,  and  many  delicate  Ferns,  while  the  branches  of 
the  Melastomacese,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  were  festooned  with  the 
climbing  Fuchsia,  brilliant  with  its  rich  scarlet  blossoms.  Then  as- 
cending for  some  time,  through  a  well-wooded  tract,  we  entered  upon 
a  steeper  portion  of  the  mountain,  overspread  with  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  among  which  were  several  fine  Melastomacese,  fruticose  Com* 
positse,  a  Gualtheria,  some  species  of  Vaccinium,  and  a  handsome  new 
Escallonia  (E.  organensis,  Gardn.),  bearing  a  profusion  of  rose-coloured 
blossoms.  The  summit  of  this  peak  we  found  to  consist  of  several 
enormous  loose  blocks  of  granite,  covered  with  lichens,  small  species  of 
orchidese,  gesnerese,  and,  where  there  was  any  accumulation  of  soil,  a 
large-flowered  Amaryllis  (Hippeastrum  organensis),  now  common  in 
English  hothouses;  the  climbing  Fuchsia,  in  a  dwarf  procumbent 
state,  was  also  found  here.. .  .The  day  was  beautifully  clear,  and  we. 
had  a  splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  looking  to  the 
westward,  however,  it  was  evident  that  we  were  not  on  the  most  ele- 
vated point  of  the  range,  as  we  observed,  about  a  mile  distant,  a 
broadly-rounded  peak,  considerably  higher ;  and  we  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  ascend  it  on  the  following  day.   I  here  met  with  two  very 
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interesting  plants,  one  a  beautiful  tree-fern,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Hemitelia  capensis,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  as  tree-ferns 
have  a  very  limited  range ;  the  other  was  a  very  handsome  herbaceous 
plant,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  woolly  stem,  and  large  leaves,  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Yerlnscum,  exhibiting  large  panicles  of  orange* 
coloured  flowers ;  it  belonged  to  the  natural  order  compositae,  and  as  it 
proved  to  be  a  new  genus,  I  named  it  after  my  late  lamented  friend 
J.  E.  Bowman,  Esq.,  of  Manchester. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  we  started  to  ascend  the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  mountain,  before  noticed,  and  found  it  to  be  a  more  fatiguing 
journey  than  that  of  the  previous  day,  in  consequence  of  having  to  cut 
our  way  through  two  or  three  wooded  tracts  of  considerable  breadth ; 
the  paths  of  the  Tapir,  however,  frequently  fitcilitated  our  progress. 
Very  shortly  after  we  started,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  And,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  we  had  to  cross,  a  beautiful  little  stream 
of  cool  and  limpid  water,  descending  from  the  more  elevated  parts  of 
the  mountain,  and  flowing  towards  the  east.. .  .This  valley  is  some- 
what less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  and  is  covered  on  both  sides 
of  the  stream,  but  particularly  on  the  west,  with  virgin  forests,  the 
trees  of  which  are  of  considerable  size,  one  of  the  largest  being  a  species 
of  Weinmannia.  The  soil  appeare  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  there 
being  a  good  depth  of  alluvial  matter. . . .  Passing  over  a  hill  that 
bounds  the  western  side  of  this  valley,  we  came  upon  an  open  flat 
marshy  tract,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with  a  tall  coarse 
grass,  about  five  feet  high,  growing  in  tufls.  Leaving  this,  we  entered 
another  wooded  spot,  form^  of  trees  of  a  much  larger  size  than  those 
before  observed,  and  passed  through  it  along  the  tracks  of  the  Tapir, 
where  I  was  rather  surprised  to  observe  that  while  the  stem  and 
branches  of  almost  every  tree  were  covered  with  the  beautiful  little 
Sophronites  grandiflora,  no  other  orchideous  plant  was  to  be  seen; 
beyond  this,  we  met  with  no  more  wood,  the  vegetation  consisting  of 
various  herbaceous  plants  and  a  few  stunted  shrubs.  From  the  wooded 
region,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  gained  by  a  steep  acclivity,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  a  broad  ravine,  full  of  immense  blocks  of  granite* 

The  summit  of  this  peak  we  found  to  be  very  different  from  that 
we  visited  the  day  before,  consisting  of  one  great  mass  of  granite  flat 
on  its  surface,  and  of  considerable  extent ;  the  rock  is,  for  the  most 
part,  bare,  but  some  portions  of  the  western  side  were  covered  with  a 
vegetation  of  stunted  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants ;  among  the  latter, 
the  most  abundant  was  the  pretty  Prepusa  Hookeriana,  the  large 
inflated  calyces  of  which  resemble  those  of  some  species  of  catchfly ; 
on  tlie  very  summit  were  seen  many  little  excavations  in  the  rock,  full 
of  excellent  water,  and,  had  we  been  aware  of  this,  it  would  have  saved 
us  the  trouble  of  canying  with  us  a  supply  in  bottles.  The  day  was 
very  fine,  but  a  broad  belt  of  clouds  that  spread  around  the  mountain 
below  us  prevented  us  from  enjoying  the  extensive  view  on  which  we 
had  fully  calculated.  At  mid-day,  the  thermometer  indicated  a  tern** 
perature  of  64^  in  the  shade,  and  I  found  that  water  boiled  at  a  heat 
of  19S^,  from  which  I  estimate  the  height  of  the  moiintain,  above  the 
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level  of  tiie  sen,  to  be  7800  feet.  A  register  of  the  thermometeri  kept 
during  our  stay  od  the  upper  regions  of  the  Serm,  and  another  observeid 
on  the  level  of  Mr.  March's  Favenda  (3100  feet),  gave  a  mean  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  the  two  places  of  12*5^.  Baron  Hum- 
boldt estimates  the  mean  decrement  of  heat  within  the  tropics  at  l"" 
for  every  344  feet  of  elevation,  and  considers  this  ratio  as  uniform  up 
tp  the  height  of  8000  feet,  beyond  which  it  is  reduced  to  three<rfifths  of 
that  quantity,  as  far  as  the  elevation  of  20,000  feet ;  it  has,  however, 
been  since  found  that,  in  general,  the  effect  of  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  diminishing  temperature,  is,  in  all  latitudes,  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  height,  the  decrement  being  1°  of  heat  for  every 
958  feet  of  altitude ;  this  would  give  4400  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the 
l^ighest  peak  of  the  Organ  Mountains  above  Mr.  March's  Faaenda,  and 
as  this  is  310O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  have  for  the  total 
potest  elevation  7600  feet.  We  returned  to  our  former  resting-place 
m  the  evening,  well  pleased  with  our  day's  excursion." 


ON  FORCING  THE  BANKSIAN  ROSE. 

BT  SBM^. 

Obsxevinq  directions  given  in  the  OAniNET  of  1844  that  if  the  fresh 
yonng  shoots  of  the  Buiksian  Rose  were  taken  off  and  inserted  in  pots 
in  sand  early  in  spring,  they  would  readily  strike  root,  if  placed  in 
moist  heat,  I  took  into  my  plant  stove,  early  in  January,  a  good  pUnt 
each  of  the  yellow  and  white  kinds,  with  a  view  of  producing  the 
necessary  young  shoots.  Not  having  previously  introduoed  these  kinds 
into  the  forcing-house,  I  did  not  anticipate  being  delighted  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  their  very  neat  flowers,  but  such  was  the  result.  When  the 
clusters  of  blossoms  were  nearly  opening,  I  took  the  plants  into  my 
greenhouse,  where  they  bloomed  most  charmingly  for  several  weeks. 
After  blooming,  I  retained  the  plants  in  the  same  house  till  the  young 
shoots  had  got  somewhat  hardened,  after  which  I  placed  them  behind 
the  back  wall  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they  stood  till  the  first  week  in 
October ;  I  then  removed  them  into  a  cold  pit,  re-potting  them  pre- 
viously into  larger  sized  pots,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sandy 
turfy  loam  and  old  rotted  cow-dung.  My  plants  so  unexpectedly 
Uooming  the  previous  spring,  early  in  December  I  took  into  the 
Ibrcing-house  the  two  plants  forced  before  and  other  four  with  them, 
treating  them  in  all  respects  as  my  other  kinds  of  Roses,  and  all  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  I  had  a  succession  taken  in  the  middle  of 
January,  which  came  in  bloom  at  the  early  part  of  March.  By  using 
so  rich  a  compost  the  plants  grew  vigorously,  and  a  few  luxuriant 
shoots  pushed  forth.  After  they  had  grown  awhile,  I  cut  them  clean 
away,  and  at  the  autumn  potting  retained,  at  their  entire  length,  all 
the  medium-sized  shoots  that  were  necessary  to  form  the  plants  pro- 
perly. I  deem  it  right  just  to  reaoark  that  the  Banksian  Rose  should 
not  have  its  previous  summer  shoots  shortened,  whether  grown  in-doors 
or  out  in  the  open  air,  but  cut  clean  away  all  unnecessary  ones.  The 
floweiB  are  produced  firom  the  bods  of  these  previous  year's  shoots.  I 
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OQufldent  that  whoever  gives  attenUoi)  to  this  part  of  Rose  culture 
win  be  amply  repaid  in  this  lovely  tribe.  In  oonolusion,  I  beg  to  state 
that  this  winter  I  have  the  former  plants  in  fine  bloom. 


THE  MOSS  AND  PROVENCE  ROSES: 

THEIB  CULTURE. 

9T  iC9f  vaimwca  vHoaio^  or  TOTTsniuJf  park  oabdsns,  n<  wxltihibe. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  beautiful  and  fragrant  a  flower  as  the  Bose. 
in  its  immensity  of  species  and  varieties,  should  be  styled  the  queen  oi 
flowers,  and  have  found  enthusiasts  to  eelebrate  its  virtues.  Being  an 
ardent  admirer  thereof  induces  qie  to  forward  for  insertion  in  the 
April  Oabinxt  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the  lovely  tribes 
above  named. 

Where  is  there  an  object  to  be  obtained  more  enchanting  than 
Roses,  placed  in  a  lady's  drawing-room,  during  the  dull  months  of 
January  and  February,  especially  of  an  admirably-grown  specimen  of 
a  Moss  or  Oabbage  Rose,  growing  in  a  neat  little  flower-pot,  producing 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  beautifully-expanded  blossoms,  and  in  poa^ 
sessing,  too,  those  superior  oualities  to  which  every  lover  of  Nature's 
works  is  devotedly  attached  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  the 
above-named  two  varieties  are  the  best  adapted  for  early  forcing. 
Where  a  moderate  supply  of  these  flowers  is  in  request,  about  six 
dozen  plants,  judiciously  maiiaged,  will  be  sufficient  to  form  succes- 
sions from  December  until  the  middle  of  May,  at  which  time  those  in 
the  Rose-garden  will  be  pushing  rapidly  on.  When  these  plants  art 
Ibrced  very  early,  and  when  the  flowers  are  quite  exhausted,  thwf 
ought  to  be  retained  in  an  intermediate  house,  until  the  wood  is  per*> 
fectly  matured,  at  which  time  they  may  be  taken  out,  without  sustain* 
ing  the  slightest  injury,  and  placed  in  a  shady  northern  aspect.  By 
standing  the  pots  in  dry  sawdust,  this  will  prevent  the  roots  fk«i 
penetrating  into  the  soil  beneath,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do ;  if  not 
prevented  in  some  way  or  other,  it  does  the  plant  a  serious  injury  when 
being  removed  again.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  to  the  rims,  it  will 
prove  advantageous  by  using  coal-ashes  for  a  plunging  material,  and 
keeping  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  gprowing  moderately  dry ;  this 
will  ensure  the  buds  from  being  too  much  excited  during  the  hot 
summer  months.  This  point  is  a  most  essential  one  to  guard  against, 
for  when  these  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun,  after  being  forced  early,  many  of  the  buds  are  apt  to  make 
a  growth  which  ought  to  produce  bloseoms  for  another  season's  supply » 
About  the  beginning  of  October  the  plants  are  pruned  in,  leaving  only 
one  bud  on  its  young  wood,  then  placed  within  an  open  shed  for  a 
week  or  so,  to  moderately  dry  previous  to  disrooting,  at  which  time 
this  operation  commences  by  turning  the  ball  out  entirely,  shaking  all 
the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  pruning  in  the  strongest,  and  retainiiig 
all  that  are  fibrous,  then  stored  away  under  a  greenhouse  stage,  receive 
ing  no  water  until  required  for  early  work.  This  operation  ought  to 
be  executed  once  every  autump,  provided  the  plants  are  forced  yearly, 
Six  and  eight-inch  pots  I  geoerally  usei  the  best  of  aU  siaef  with  whied 
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I  am  acquainted  for  growing  specimens  of  a  neat  habit.  Of  course^ 
when  fine  plants  of  growth  are  the  objects  in  view,  larger  pots 
must  be  used.  The  compost  most  suitable  to  the  Rose  which  I  have 
proved  is  well*decomposed  manure  collected  from  the  cow-yard,  mixed 
with  good  maiden  loam^  in  about  equal  proportions,  adding  a  small 
portion  of  silver  sand.  It  is  well  known  the  Rose  does  not  like  to 
dwell  in  a  sandy  soil  when  growing  in  its  natural  state ;  however,  a 
little,  mixed  with  the  other  compost  in  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
pottkl,  will  be  an  improvement.  Treated  as  above  described,  the 
Moss  and  the  Cabbage  Rose  will  most  successfully  contend  with  forc- 
ing for  many  years  successively,  without  the  slightest  failure.  Un- 
doubtedly a  season  of  rest  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  plants ;  but 
where  you  are  in  possession  of  a  limited  number,  this  cannot  be  effected 
without  depriving  the  greenhouse  of  a  part  of  its  beauty.  I  have  often 
obtained  good  plants  in  collecting  a  quantity  of  stocks  of  the  common 
wild  Rosa  canina,  or  Dog  Rose,  then  by  grafting  some  of  the  Moss 
and  Provence  Roses  on  the  stocks,  or  roots,  to  which  the  grafls  will 
unite  freely,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  after  will  produce  flowers,  if 
judiciously  managed.    Marcli  is  the  proper  season  for  this  operation. 


ON  LUCILIA  GRATISSIMA. 

BT  ISABELLA. 

I  HAVE  noticed  this  lovely,  fragrant  flowering  plant  has  often  been 
recommended  in  this  Magazine.  I  was  induced  to  procure  one  early 
last  summer,  and  grew  it  in  my  sitting-room  window.  At  the  end  of 
October  it  began  to  expand  its  noble  Hydrangea-like  heads  of  flowers, 
and  continued  in  successive  bloom  till  the  beginning  of  March.  Every 
person  delighting  in  winter-blooming  ornanients,  and  especially  such 
as  combine  a  delicious  fragrance,  ought  to  cultivate  the  Luculia,  both 
in  the  sitting-room,  having  a  sunny  aspect,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  con- 
servatory, &c.    It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  readily  propagated. 


•    ON  COVERINa  A  WALL  WITH  PRETTY  EVER- 
GREENS. 

BT  MEDICUS. 

Adjoining  to  a  morning  sitting-room,  and  which  is  in  full  view 
through  a  glass  door,  I  have  a  brick  wall,  ten  feet  high,  and  fifty  yards 
in  length,  which  I  am  very  desirous  of  having  covered  with  nice 
growing,  neat-flowering  evergreen  plants  ;  I  am  most  anxious  to  have 
it  look  well  throughout  the  winter  season.  I  want  to  plant  such  this 
spring ;  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  by  the  list  of  a  few  sorts  being 
g^ven  in  the  April  Number.  The  premises  are  only  recently  taken 
possession  of  by  me. 

[The  Lauristinus  has  a  neat  foliage,  and  blooms  beautifully  from 
October  to  May.  Pyracantha  blooms  in  Mav  and  June,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  its  profusion  of  scarlet-coloured  miit^  which  continue  ia 
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beautr  till  spring.  Berberis  iascicularis  (Mahonia  of  some  people,  or 
new  burberry)  with  its  shining  neat  foliage  and  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers.  The  true  evergreen  Honeysuckles  are  always  neat,  and  very 
beautiful  when  in  bloom,  especially  the  scarlet  trumpet,  and  the  red 
and  white  Jasminum  revolutum.  The  foliage  is  fine,  bright  rich 
flnreen,  and  its  large  clusters  of  rich  yellow  flowers  produce  a  fine  eflect. 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  its  large  feathery  heads  of  blue  flowers  borne 
plenteously  are  very  pretty.  To  these  may  be  added  a  few  of  the 
neatest  evergreen  Climbing  roses.  Clematis  calycina,  with  its  pretty 
pale  yellow  flowers.  Several  of  the  Magnolias  are  evergreen,  and 
have  a  noble  appearance,  but  the  foliage  would  not  properly  harmonize 
with  that  of  the  above-mentioned  plants.  Nor  are  such  noble  plants  in 
character  with  a  wall  training  at  all,  more  especially  a  low  one.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  too  monotonous  an  appearance,  if  the  entire  waa 
covered  with  the  Lauristinus  and  Pyracantha,  but  if  placed  alternately, 
and  the  white  flowers  of  the  former  being  in  contrast  with  the  rich 
scarlet  berries  of  the  latter  would  produce  a  fine  show  through  the 
entire  winter.] 


ON  PRUNING  ROSES. 

Being  an  extensive  rose  grower,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  for  many 
years  of  ascertaining  the  best  season  for  pruning  the  various  classes. 
I  consider  March,  and  early  in  April,  to  be  the  most  suitable,  varying 
a  little  from  the  early  or  lateness  of  the  season.  When  roses  are 
pruned  in  autumn,  especially  the  autumn-flowering  kinds,  whose  shoots 
are  often  not  well  ripened,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  damaged.  When 
pruned  in  autumn,  and  the  winter  is  mild,  the  buds  will  push  early, 
and  are  often  injured  by  a  casual  frost  occurring.  The  following 
attention  to  pruning  is  what  I  practise,  and  recommend  to  others. 

Moss^  Provence^  Damask,  and  Alba, — These  classes  require  to  be 
pruned  closely,  as  unless  the  knife  be  used  freely,  the  plants  present  a 
very  straggling  appearance,  and  the  flowers  decrease  in  size.  When 
the  tree  has  formed  a  number  of  shoots,  thin  out  the  weakest,  and  leave 
about  half  a  dozen  strong  shoots,  standing  at  proper  distances  from 
each  other ;  the  lower  shoots  should  be  left  about  one  foot  long,  and 
the  centra]  ones  about  eight  inches ;  in  the  succeeding  years  prune  back 
to  three  or  four  buds,  and  thus  a  good  head  will  be  secured  to  the 
tree. 

French  Hybrid  Bourbon^  and  Hybrid  Provence. — These  do  not 
require  such  severe  cutting  as  the  preceding.  The  shoots  should  be 
thinned  and  left  at  regulur  distances  from  each  other.  To  secure  a 
ffood>shi4ped  tree,  remove  all  the  spurs  that  have  produced  bloom  the 
last  year,  and  shorten  those  which  remain  to  within  six  or  eight  buds 
of  the  base. 

Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Briar ^  Austrian  Briar,  and  Sweet  Briars 
— The  major  part  of  these  requires  but  a  very  partial  use  of  the  knife; 
they  are  mostly  of  a  robust  habit,  and  make  long,  vigorous  shoots, 
which,  if  shortened  too  much,  will  produce  an  abundance  of  wood,-  but 
few  blooms.    The  old  flowering-wood  should  therefore  be  thinned  as 
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fkr  as  may  be  desirable,  and  the  ends  merely  of  the  shoots  of  the 
stronger  growing  sorts  cut  off :  the  more  moderate  growing  ones  should 
be  cut  back  to  eight  or  ten  eyes.  If  the  last  iwo-meiitioned  classes  be 
pruned  in  June,  they  will  require  little  or  no  pruning  afterwards. 

Climbing  /?om.— The  whole  of  this  ikmily  require  the  same  treat- 
ment ;  the  old  and  weakly  wood  should  be  cut  out^  leaving  only  the 
healthy  young  wood,  and  cutting  it  back  to  three  or  four  eyes. 

lUe  jsanksian  Rose  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule^ 
as  it  should  not  be  pruned  till  the  blooming  season  is  over,  or  the 
bloom  will  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Damask  Perpetual^  Hybrid  PiHj)etual. ^The  heads  of  these  should 
be  thinned  out  well ;  cut  off  about  two-thirds  ftom  each  remaining 
shoot,  but  it  is  requisite  to  use  the  knife  in  the  month  of  June,  so  ai 
to  secure  a  fine  bloom  in  autumn :  leave  one-half  of  the  summer  shoots 
to  perfect  their  flowers,  and  cut  down  the  Other  half  to  four  or  five 
buds :  tliese  will  soon  put  forth  shoots,  which  will  be  again  covei!«l 
with  flowers  in  September  or  Octobei*. 

Bourbon,  China^  Tea-scented  China. — These  roses  require  little 
pruning :  cut  out  the  old  flowering-wood  about  the  end  of  April,  also 
thin  the  young  shoots,  and  shorten  them  to  half  their  length. 


PROPAGATION  AND  FLOWBRINO  Ot  OLEA 
FRAORANS. 

BT  ▲  PRACTICAL  OABDENEB. 

This  most  delightfully  fragrant-flowering  greenhouse  plant  merits  a 
place  in  every  greenhouse  or  sitting-room,  but  being  considered  difficult 
to  increase  and  somewhat  shy  to  flower,  it  is  not  often  seen^in  our 
collections  of  the  present  day  ;  perhaps  a  principal  obQeotion  is,  that  its 
small  white  flowers  have  not  display  sufficient  for  the  genial  taste  |  its 
peculiar  sweetness  is  merit  for  any  place  or  attention. 

The  following  is  an  easy  method  of  propagating  and  blooming  it^ 
and  which  was  given  me  by  a  friend  a  few  years  ago,  since  which  I 
have  adopted  it  with  spreat  success. 

About  the  end  of  March  1  pot  a  sufficient  number  of  straight- 
stemmed  privet  plants,  and  then  head  them  down  to  about  four  inches 
Urom  the  surfiuse  of  the  soil,  and  an  olive  soion,  six  inches  long,  is  en- 
grafted (by  tongue  grafting)  on  the  stock,  the  part  of  the  scion  below 
the  tongue  is  kept  its  lengthy  and  b  inserted  in  a  small  bottle,  which  is 
kept  filled  with  water.  The  scion  and  stock  are  then  tied  tightly  toge- 
ther with  matting!  and  a  little  moss  is  put  around  instead  of  clay ; 
they  are  then  plunged  in  a  cucumber  frame^  where  th^  speedily  unite. 
They  make  handsome  plants  the  first  summer,  and  bloom  freely  the 
following  spring.  The  flowers  too  are  much  larger  than  young  plants 
raised  fnm  outtii^  or  layers^  and  the  plant  is  more  vigorous.  The 
vast  number  of  fibrous  roots  which  the  stoek  possesses  receives  an 
abundanoe  of  support  at  all  times  to  realiie  every  requirement  the 
Olive  needs* 
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ON  BLOOMING  NERIUM  OLEANDER 

BT  H.  fi.  r. 

1 8SALL  feel  obliged  to  any  correspondent  or  subscriber  if  they  wouM 
give  me  any  information,  through  your  valuable  Magaiine,  as  to  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  the  Nerium  Oleander.  I  cannot  get  my 
plants  to  Bower  well ;  they  are  kept  in  a  cool  plant-house^  tolerably 
dry  in  the  winter,  and  potted  in  loam  and  peat  with  H  good  drainage* 
An  early  reply  will  be  esteemed. 


WHAT  IS  GOOD  PEAT? 

This  is  a  question  upon  which  success  in  cultivation  hinges  as  much 
as  any  question  which  could  be  put  relative  to  the  management  of  hard 
wooded  plants,  for  do  what  you  will,  if  your  soil  is  bad  or  unhealthy, 
success  is  impossible.  Some  people  imagine  that  if  they  get  their  soli 
from  the  same  place  as  their  more  successful  neighbours  or  competi- 
tors, they  have  done  all  that  need  be  done  to  ensure  a  victory,  little 
suspecting  that  in  a  given  locality,  say  for  illustration,  Wimbledoh 
Common,  there  is  more  bad  peat  than  good ;  and  that  the  non-practical 
man  who  digs  his  soil  there  will,  perhaps,  ailer  he  gets  it  home,  be 
worse  off  than  if  he  had  taken  his  soil  from  one  of  the  quarters  in  th0 
kitchen-garden.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  both  science  and  thedry 
are  alike  unable  to  assist  the  practical  man,  and  so  far  as  success  In 
plant  cultivation  is  concerned  1  would  rather  trust  to  what  Mr.  K^mp 
or  my  carter  would  select,  than  that  which  might  be  chosen  by  the 
combined  intelligence  of  all  the  scientific  or  theoretic  writers  in  the 
country.  Good  peat  for  hard-wooded  heaths  is  that  which  is  pro- 
cured from  open  sites  closely  covered  with  dwarf  young  native  heathitf, 
resting  on  a  sandy  porous  bottom^  the  wood  soil  itself  rarely  bein|^ 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.  This  should  be  collected  m 
the  autumn,  and  after  having  the  sandy  portion  removed  should  be  Iltld 
up  in  narrow  ridges,  until  the  heather  with  which  it  is  covered  is 
thoroughly  decayed,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Good  peat,  ibr  mote 
free  growing  plants,  may  be  taken  from  more  lowland  situations,  WhM 
sometimes  it  runs  in  layers  four  or  five  inches  thick;  and  this,  afttit 
the  bad  portions  have  been  removed,  should  be  stored  in  a  large  h&lp, 
where  the  decay  of  the  fresh  vegetable  portions  will  be  accelerated  by 
fermentation.  Good  peat,  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  leaf  mould,  may 
be  collected  in  some  l&rge  plantations,  and  results  from  the  accumula- 
tion and  decomposition  of  leaves,  weeds,  mosses,  and  other  v^tabk 
matter.  If  it  can  be  procured  from  under  trees  in  which  wild  doyte 
or  wood  pigeons  congregate,  it  will  be  found  rich  in  guano ;  indedd, 
some  which  we  procured  from  such  a  situation  last  year,  when  tested, 
evidenced  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  considerable  abundance,  and  We 
found  it  of  first-rate  quality.  Those  who  can  get  these  three  kinds  <lf 
peat,  with  good  turfy  fibrous  loam^  and  plenty  of  sand,  n^,  if  tbttr 
know  how  to  use  them,  grow  plants  of  all  desoriptions.— Grarcfen^n 
Journal. 
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ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  FLOWERS. 

BY  —  COLMAN. 

The  cultivation  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  is  a  remark- 
able and  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape,  &c. ;  of  England,  and  a 
circumstance  which  has  given  no  little  gratification  to  my  national 
pride  has  been  the  profusion  of  American  plants,  Azalias  and  Kalmicas, 
Magnolias  and  Rhododendrons,  and  a  large  variety  of  Fines  and  Firs, 
which  are  seen  in  the  shrubberies,  and  plantations,  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  both  public  and  private.  Greenhouses  and  conservatories 
are  almost  universal  in  the  country  where  anything  like  the  garden 
exists,  and  the  better  class  of  houses  are  surrounded  and  adorn^  with 
a  great  variety  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  presenting  through  the 
season  a  charming  succession  of  gay  and  brilliant  ornaments.  Even 
the  labourer's  humble  cottage  will  occasionally  have  its  flowering 
^hrubs  adorning  its  doorway,  and  the  ivy  hanging  its  beautiful  tresses 
over  its  window,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  set  in  a  frame  of  the 
richest  green.  Churches  and  ruins,  likewise,  are  often  seen  spread 
over  with  the  richest  mantlings  of  joy  ;  and,  among  many  others,  the 
venerable  and  magnificent  remains  of  Hardwicke  Hall,  for  example, 
are  covered,  I  may  say,  in  the  season  of  its  flowering,  with  a  gorgeous 
robe  of  it,  matting  its  sides  with  indescribable  luxuriance,  climbing  its 
lofty  battlements,  and  fringing  its  empty  windows  and  broken  arches, 
as  though  Nature  would  make  the  pall  of  death  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  splendid,  that  she  might  conceal  the  hideousness  of  decay,  and 
shut  from  the  sight  of  frail  mortals  those  afiPecting  monuments  of  the 
vanity  of  human  grandeur  and  pride.  I  have  seen  and  written  a  great 
deal  to  my  countrymen  about  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  ornamental 
gardening,  and  rural  embellishments,  and  I  would  read  them  a  homily 
on  the  subject  every  day  of  every  remaining  year  of  my  life,  if  I 
thought  it  would  have  the  efiect  which  I  desire  of  inducing  them  to 
make  the  matter  of  particular  attention  and  care.  When  a  man  asks 
me  what  is  the  use  of  shows  and  flowers,  my  first  impulse  always  is  to 
look  under  his  hat  and  see  the  length  of  his  ears.  I  am  heartily  sick 
of  measuring  everything  by  a  standard  of  mere  utility  and  profit ;  and 
us  heartily  do  I  pity  the  man  who  can  see  no  good  in  life  but  in  pecu- 
niary gain,  or  in  the  mere  animal  indulgences  of  eating  and  drinking, 


REPAIR  YOUR  OWN  GLASS. 

The  following  process  of  removing  hard  putty  horn  the  astragals  of 
■ashes,  &c.,  may  be  useful,  for  by  it  no  risk  is  incurred  of  extending 
the  breakage.  Heat  the  bolt  of  an  Italian  iron,  or  that  which  is  com- 
monly employed  by  plumbers  in  soldering,  and  draw  it  gently  alonr 
the  putty  until  the  heat  of  the  iron  softens  it.  By  this  means  much 
labour  will  be  saved,  and  putty,  which  the  chisel  and  hammer  could 
scarcely  clear  ofi"  without  injury  to  the  astragals,  can  be  softened  so  as 
to  be  easily  removed  by  the  gardener's  knife. 


VISIT  TO  8ARAWAH. 
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Mr.  lows  visit  TO  SARAWAH. 

The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  collect  new  plants  ;  in  doing  so  he  had 
to  penetrate  the  interior,  which  had  not  been  visited  by  any  previous 
collector.  By  the  following  particulars  our  readers  will  perceive  that 
the  work*  is  liighly  interesting,  and  contains  a  statement  of  facts 
coming  under  the  notice  of  the  author.  We  very  cordially  recommend 
it  to  our  readers. 

Borneo  contains  many  splendid  flowering  plants  ;  particular  mention 
is  made  of  some  highly  valuable  ones.  The  most  striking  mentioned 
bj  Mr.  Low  are  the  species  of  Coelogyne,  called  "  Flowers  of  Mercy," 
all  highly  fragrant  and  exceedingly  beautiful ;  several  Yandas,  of 
which  a  fine  one  has  been  named  V.  Lowei ;  a  beautiful  Cypripedium. 
Dendrobiums  are  insignificant ;  but  the  Ericas  are  abundant,  and  very 
beautiful.  There  are  many  beautiful  species  of  Ixora  and  Pavetta ; 
four  beautiful  species  of  Clerodendron,  the  handsomest  of  which,  with 
crimson  flowers,  named  after  Captain  C.  D.  Bethune,  is  introduced  to 
England ;  Lysionotus  Aucklandii,  surpassing  any  other  yet  known ; 
Hoya  Imperialis ;  and  a  showy  species  of  Bauhinia.  Perhaps  the  most 
gorgeous  are  the  species  of  Rhododendron,  which  here  assume  a  pecu- 
liar form,  being  found  epiphytal  on  the  trunks  of  trees :  the  roots, 
instead  of  being  small  and  fibrous,  as  with  the  species  of  colder  cli- 
mates, becomes  large  and  fleshy,  winding  round  the  trunks  of  the  forest 
trees.  The  most  beautiful  is  tlie  one  named  in  compliment  to  Mr* 
Brooke  (Rhododendron  Brookeanum),  the  flowers  being  large,  and  in 
large  heads,  produced  throughout  the  year,  and  of  all  slmdes,  from  full 
rich  yellow,  to  a  rich  reddish  salmon  colour.  Tlie  most  attractive 
plants  of  all  are,  however,  the  pitcher  plants,  eight  species  of  which 
Mr.  Low  discovered  in  the  western  part  of  the  island.  "  The  largest 
Bornean  one,  which  I  propose  to  call  Nepenthes  Ilookeriana,  in  honour 
of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  the  able  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew, 
is  found  growing  in  deep  and  shady  jungles,  climbing  to  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  The  pitcher  is  nine  inches  in  length,  having  a  large  lid  standing 
on  a  column  wliich  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  beautiful  edge  of  the 
pitciier :  that  part  which  is  broadest,  and  turned  towards  the  midrib  of 
the  leaf  from  which  it  depends,  is  furnished  with  two  broad  wings, 
which  are  beautifully  ciliated  ;  the  broad  pitcher,  for  this,  like  the 
Rafllesiana,  produces  two  kinds,  is  generally  crimson ;  the  long  pitcher 
differs  from  the  other  in  its  trumpet  shape  and  green  colour,  which  is 
spotted  with  crimson.  Six  plants  of  this  are  now  in  England.*'  A 
species  of  Ipomoea,  like  I.  Horsfallise,  but  with  yellow  flowers.  The 
sugar-cane  attains  great  perfection  without  the  slightest  cultivation. 
Nutmeg,  planted  for  experiment,  grew  remarkably  well,  as  also  did  the 
cinnamon  and  clove.  The  cabbage  palm  is  the  most  esteemed  vegetable 
produced  in  the  island.  The  yet  unopened  fronds  of  a  strong  gro\%ing 
fern,  a  species  of  Marattia,  when  boiled,  form  an  excellent  vegetable^ 
much  preferred  by  European  residents.  The  shoots  of  the  bamboo  are 
also  an  esteemed  vegetable,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans,  make  4 

*  Sarawsh :  its  luhabitants  and  ProductioDs ;  being  Notes  dnring  a  residenoe  \A 
that  Conntry,  by  Hugh  Low,  Cohmial  Secretary  at  LabnlhaB.  London :  Bentley. 
Vol.  XVI.   No.  10.— iV.6\  H 
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most  excellent  pickle.  Among  the  other  more  useful  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, Mr.  Low  mentions  the  cocoa-nut,  sago  palm,  gomuti  palm, 
betel,  rice,  &c.  Of  vegetable  productions  collected  for  exportation, 
there  are  Barus  camphor,  the  produce  of  Dryobalanops  camphora, 
which  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  Vegetable  tallow,  or  vegetable  wax, 
a  iiitty  oil  obtained  by  the  compression  of  the  nuts  of  some  species  of 
Dipterocarpus ;  the  species  most  valued  attains  the  height  of  forty  feet ; 
the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  yields  a  large  proportion  of  oil, 
which  in  England  has  proved  fkr  to  surpass  olive  oil  for  lubricating 
steam  machinery.  There  are  several  other  oil-producing  plants.  The 
seeds  of  the  niato,  or  gutta  percha,  produce  edible  oil  of  a  inequality. 
The  substance  gutta  percha,  is  more  properly  gutta  suban,  the  percha 
being  an  inferior  article ;  the  tree  is  found  in  all  the  forests  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  of  Borneo,  Singapore,  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
Jintawan  is  a  substance  similar  in  all  respects  to  caoutchouc,  and  is  the 
produce  of  a  climbing  plant  of  the  genus  Urceola ;  the  thick,  soft 
bark  of  which,  on  being  cut,  emits  the  sap  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  without  destroying  the  tree ;  there  are  three  kinds  in  Borneo ;  the 
fruit  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  country  to  the  European 
palate.  The  celebrated  Upas  tree,  Antiaris  toxicaria,  is  found  on  the 
island,  but  not  common ;  the  poisonous  sap  flows  freely  from  the  bark 
when  tapped.  Dammar,  the  resinous  gum  of  many  kinds  of  trees, 
quite  different  from  Dammara  australis,  is  an  article  of  considerable 
trade.  The  kulit  lawang  of  commerce  is  the  aromatic  bark  of  a  wild 
species  of  cinnamon,  and  is  produced  in  abundance.  Cotton  of  ex- 
cellent quality  has  been  produced  on  the  island,  and  its  cultivation  will 
probably  hereafter  become  important.  Pepper  is  exported  in  large 
quantities ;  this  aromatic  is  not  used  by  the  natives  of  the  countries 
which  produce  it.  Coffee  thrives  well.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  small 
quantities.  The  Theobroma  Cacao  proves  to  be  prolific  in  the  island. 
Ginger  grows  well  in  the  gardens,  and  turmeric  is  found  wild  in  abun- 
dance. Many  valuable  hard  woods  are  produced  in  the  magnificent 
forests,  but  the  trees  are  little  known  ;  the  hardest  and  most  durable  is 
called  baleau,  and  is  almost  incorruptible.  There  are  in  the  island 
upwards  of  sixty  species  of  trees  which  produce  excellent  timber. 
Ebony  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  island.  Several  scented 
woods  are  known  to  exist. 
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A  French  florist  states  that,  in  order  to  have  double  flowers,  select  the 
seeds  from  those  pods  which  are  produced  upon  the  stem  in  whorls  of 
three  or  four  around  it  at  the  same  part,  and  to  reject  those  pods  which 
are  produced  singly  and  alternately  along  the  stem,  as  is  generally  the 
case.  He  states  that  he  has  never  been  disappointed  in  the  production 
of  double  flowers  since  he  discovered  this  particular  in  selection.  The 
extra  accumulation  of  sap  at  that  particular  part  of  the  plant  gives  a 
redundancy  to  the  seed,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  double  flowers. 


ON  HOTA  CABN08A. 
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ON  HOYA  CARNOSA. 

BY  JUVENIB. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
very  useful  publication  "  The  Flobicultubal  Cabinet,"  what  treat- 
meut  I  ought  to  pursue  for  the  very  handsome  Hoya  carnosa ;  that  is, 
what  kind  of  soil,  the  time  for  potting,  and  the  best  plan  for  raising 
and  training  it  ?    An  early  answer  will  oblige. 

[Cuttings  taken  off,  and  cut  horizontally  close  under  a  joint,  taking 
the  leaf  at  such  joint  away,  inserted  firmly  in  white  sand,  and  placed  in 
moist  heat,  readily  strike  root.  When  well  rooted,  pot  them  in  a  rich 
loam  and  peat  soil  of  equal  parts,  having  a  free  drainage  of  potsherds. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overpot  at  any  time,  as  the  soil  then  becomes 
saturated  and  improper;  the  plant  delights  in  the  fibrous  roots  cleaving 
to  the  side  of  the  pot,  its  natural  tendency  to  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
shoots,  when  coming  in  contact  with  a  moist  wall,  emitting  numerous 
rootlets.  Be-pot  every  spring,  and  if  the  pot  be  very  full  of  roots,  in 
the  interval  remove  it  entire  into  a  larger  size.  It  requires  to  be 
grown  in  a  hothouse  to  succeed  the  best ;  where  such  a  habitation  is 
not  available,  the  warmest  part  of  a  greenhouse,  &c.,  should  be  selected. 
Placing  it  in  a  hot-bed  frame  early  in  the  season  promotes  the  pro- 
duction of  incipient  flowers,  after  which  the  plant  may  be  removed  to  a 
greenhouse,  &c.,  to  bloom. 

The  best  mode  of  training  the  plant  is  to  a  wire  trellis  of  some  neat 
and  fimciful  form,  as  the  pretty  shapes  of  the  vases  now  to  be  seen 
supply  patterns.  Such  vase-formed  wire  frames  are  easily  made  so  as 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  displaying  the  bloom  the  best  to  view,  whether 
the  flowers  are  produced  erect  or  drooping ;  for  the  former  class,  the 
greater  the  surface  the  more  room  to  show ;  for  the  latter,  the  under 
side  is  what  is  required,  as  by  the  Hoya  carnosa,  so  that  vei^ng  out- 
ward the  pendant  clusters  hang  apart,  and  are  exhibited  to  niU  view. 
Many  of  the  vase  forms  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  this.  The  best  war 
of  having  such  frames  affixed  to  the  pots  is  to  have  the  strong  principals 
to  extend  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  outside  of  the  pot ;  at  the 
lower  extremity  they  are  secured  by  running  tlirough  holes  in  a  circular 
rim  of  wrought  iron,  the  end  of  each  having  a  head,  to  prevent  its 
slipping  upwards.  The  iron  rim  is  so  made  that  one  end  overlaps  the 
other,  and  each  having  holes  at  an  inch  apart,  through  which  a  little 
bolt  is  put,  keeps  the  girth  so  secured,  but  allows  the  same  to  be 
loosened  from  the  pot,  or  extended,  to  suit  a  larger  one  when  re-potted. 
A  second  girth  goes  round  tlie  pot,  close  under  its  upper  edge,  through 
which  the  principals  pass ;  tliey  are  then  turned  inwards  near  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  pot,  so  that  they  meet  at  the  centre,  forming  a  strong 
standard,  which  being  lengthened  to  purpose,  either  long  or  short,  is 
then  formed  above  into  any  vase  or  other  shape,  numerous  smaller 
wires  being  extended  parallel  to  the  principals,  and  intersected  across, 
so  as  to  form  square  or  diamond  meshes. 

Such  wire  frames  induce  healthy  grown  climbing  or  trailing  plants, 
trained  horizontally  around,  or  even  having  the  shoots  pendant,  to  pro- 
duce a  far  greater  quantity  of  flowers  than  if  permitted  to  grow  in  a 
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rambling  or  lengthy  extended  manner;  besides  which,  the  flowers  are 
not  only  brought  fully  but  near  to  view.  Plants  sljould  be  so  prepared, 
if  not  done  before,  previous  to  pushing  in  spring.] 


BEST  varip:ties  of  cinerarias. 

Twelve  best  kinds,  it  is  stated  in  the  Gardeners'  Journal^  are,  Fairy 
Queen,  Sapphire,  Conqueror,  Coelestus,  Magnet,  Nobilis,  Purple 
Prince,  Lady  Russell,  Beauty  of  St.  John's  Wood,  Vernalis,  Royal 
Crimson,  and  Maritima. 


ON  THE  TEA-SCENTED  CHINA  ROSE. 

BT  AN  ARDENT  ADMIRKB. 

The  time  now  approaching  when  plants  of  these  lovely  Roses  are 
turned  into  open  beds,  &c.,  induces  me  to  transmit  a  few  observations 
relative  to  t!ie  practical  and  very  successful  attention  which  I  liave 
pursued  in  their  cultivation. 

I  reside  in  Northamptonshire,  so  that  the  climate  is  not  so  hostile  as 
many  of  the  more  northern.  My  garden  has  a  good  aspect,  sloping 
gently  to  t!ie  south,  but  my  house  and  flower-ground  are  upon  a  level 
basement ;  the  latter  has  a  somewhat  wet  subsoil.  I  therefore  laboured 
under  a  disadvantage  in  cultivating  these  fine  Roses.  I  found  it 
essential  to  prepare  a  good  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds,  and  had 
the  soil  tlirown  out  about  fifteen  inches  deep.  Over  the  bottom  I  laid 
four  or  five  inches  thick  of  broken  brickbats,  and  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  mixing  with  the  drainage  I  laid  over  it  a  covering  of  Larch  Fir 
branches,  using  the  twiggy  parts.  This  I  find  admits  the  surplus  water 
1o  pass  away  from  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  drainage 
from  being  closed  up  by  cartli.  I  had  a  deeper  drain  made  around  the 
bed,  into  which  the  wet  from  the  bed  drained,  and  eventually  sunk 
into  the  substratum.  The  efi^ectual  drainage  is  essential  to  succew. 
The  compost  I  filled  up  the  bed  with  consisted  of  turfy-loam,  two  parts 
to  one  of  well-rotted  cow-dung.  If  the  latter  is  not  to  be  had  at  once, 
a  year  old  rotted  manure  of  a  cucumber-bed  will  do,  although  I  do  not 
find  it  equal  to  the  former.  The  surface  of  the  bed  was  raised  a  few 
inches  higher  than  the  surrounding  ground.  In  this  I  planted  out  of 
pots,  entire,  a  fine  assortment  of  the  Tea  Roses  in  the  spring  of  1844, 
and  each  successive  season  they  have  bloomed  vigorously  and  in  pro- 
fusion. My  flower  department  has  a  high  yew  hedge  on  the  east, 
north,  and  west,  and  is  well  screened  for  winter  protection,  but  I  use 
the  precaution  of  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  several  inches 
deep  of  dry  beech  leavef«,  and  over  these,  around  and  among  the  Roses, 
I  pricked  in  twigs  of  the  beech.  These  admit  a  sufficiency  of  air  to 
the  plants,  and  at  the  same  lime  give  ample  protection.  I  never  prune 
the  plants  till  they  begin  to  push  in  spring,  and  at  the  same  time  I  add, 
just  pointing  it  in  with  the  soil,  two  or  three  inches  of  rotten  cow- 
dung.  I  never  saw  this  class  of  Roses  grown  elsewhere  bloom  anything 
like  my  own. 


WE  havt?  nuw  ar hvlhI  at  u  very  important  period  of 
the  year,  and  m  a  great  measure  the  display  [of 
flowers  in  tlw  following'  nea^ons,  depends  upon  the  pro- 
vision now  to  be  prepared.  There  is,  therefore,  a  special  demand  upon 
the  mind,  and  manual  exertion  too,  to  see  that  the  proper  kinds  and 
quantities  of  seeds  are  sown,  and  plants  in  due  preparation.  Flans  of 
flower  gardens,  &c.  should  be  sketched  on  paper,  and  the  appropriate 
reflations  for  future  arrangement  and  plants  required  be  put  down ; 
this  attention  is  of  much  assistance. 

IN  THE  IXOWEB  OASDm 

^  Last  month  was  the  best  time  for  grafting  shrubs,  ornamental  kinds 
of  trees  as  Thorns,  Limes,  Ac,  but  tlie  cold  weather  being  more  pro- 
tracted, such  sorts  as  have  been  omitted  may  still  be  done,  but  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  increase  of  Shrubs.  &c.,  by  layering,  should 
be  done  as  early  as  possible,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  &c. 

Annuals,  hardy,  such  as  Clarkia,  Nemophila,  Larkspur,  &c.,  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  bed.  The  best  method  of  sowing  the  small  seeds 
in  patclies  is  to  have  a  quantity  of  finely  sifled  soil,  spread  a  portion 
where  desired ;  after  scattering  the  seeds,  sprinkle  a  proportionate 
}>ortion  over,  and  then  press  it  closely  upon  them,  which  will  assist  a 
more  early  and  certain  vegetation.  If  strong  firoet  occur,  it  is  advisable 
to  cover  a  garden  pot  over  during  the  night,  and  remove  it  in  the 
morning.  Seeds  of  Biennials ^  too,  should  now  be  sown  in  beds,  such 
as  Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Scabious,  Canterbury  Bells,  ISlq,  Also 
seeds  of  Perennials  as  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  dec.  Newly  budded 
trees,  that  is  those  budded  last  season,  should  be  looked  over,  and  if  any 
portion  of  the  stock  be  pushing  shoots,  they  must  be  rubbed  off,  so  that 
the  entire  strength  should  go  to  the  new  shoot  engrafted. 

Auriculas. — Give  air  freely  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  prevent 
tlie  flower  stems  being  drawn  up  weakly.  They  must,  however,  be 
protected  against  strong  wind  and  dust.  By  tlie  end  of  the  month  the 
blossoms  will  be  opening,  no  water  must  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  them, 
and  they  must  be  shaded  from  hot  sun  by  canvas.  A  stage  of  shelves 
inclosed  in  a  wooden  frame  or  similar  provision,  having  the  bottom 
shelf  two  feet  or  so  high,  and  gradually  rising,  &o.,  also  to  be  properly 
shaded,  is  an  erection  indispensable  to  showing  them  to  advantage. 

Polyanthuses  too  require  similar  attention  to  the  Auriculas. 
Neither  kinds  should  be  allowed  to  droop  for  want  of  water,  and  the 
stems,  if  by  casualty  are  too  weak  to  sustain  the  truss,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  neat  stick,  &c. 

PiivK8.-*-If  beds  of  them  were  not  made  in  autumn  and  omitted  too 
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last  month,  they  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  if  required  to  bloom 
the  coming  season.  A  loamy  soil,  made  of  turfs  a  few  inches  thick, 
and  well  rotted,  with  an  equal  portion  of  old  decayed  cow-dung,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  their  gi'owth.  It  should  be  nine  inches  deep, 
and  have  a  good  drainage  below.  The  plants  must  be  removed  with 
as  much  of  the  ball  of  soil  as  possible,  and  be  planted  six  inches  apart. 
High  raised  beds  are  not  beneficial  except  in  low  wet  situations. 
Where  a  compost,  as  above,  is  not  at  hand,  six  inches  thick  of  old 
cow -dung  should  be  dug  in  with  common  garden  soil. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones. — When  tlie  plants  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  are  risen  an  inch  or  two  high,  care  must  be  paid  to  have 
the  soil  pressed  closely  around  them  with  the  hands,  stopping  up  any 
holes  made  by  worms,  &c.  A  top  dressing  too  of  rich  compost,  free 
from  wireworm,  is  very  beneficial.  If  common  large  worms  exist  in 
the  bed,  they  may  be  collected  by  the  hand  at  night,  or  pure  lime-watel 
poured  between  the  rows  will  kjll  the  worms,  and  not  injure  the  plants. 
If  allowed  to  remain,  they  are  very  injurious.  Often  stir  up  the  soil 
between  the  rows.  Showers  of  rain  are  very  beneficial  for  their 
growth;  if  none  fall,  occasional  watering,  with  sofl  water,  in  the 
morning,  should  be  given.  Well-water  is  injurious.  Weak  manure 
water  occasionally  poured  between  the  plants  contributes  to  vigour.  If 
severe  frost  should  occur,  cover  at  night. 

Tulips. — Stir  the  surface  of  the  bed  an  inch  deep.  Protect  from 
frost,  and  strong  wind,  also  from  the  mid-day  sun,  say  from  ten  till 
four  o'clock.    Keep  the  soil  firm  around  the  stem. 

Cabnations  and  Picotees.— If  not  potted  off  the  end  of  last 
month,  they  should  be  done  immediately. 

Hyacinths  should  be  protected  from  frost,  sun,  and  wind ;  secure 
by  tying  to  proper  supports.    Stir  up  the  surface  soil. 

Pansies  in  beds  must  have  the  soil  pressed  around  the  plants,  and  a 
top  dressing  of  rich  soil  an  inch  or  two  thick  will  be  beneficial.  New 
beds  of  them  should  also  be  planted. 

Chbtsanthemums. — Procure  pieces  of  the  shortest  of  the  young 
shoots  from  the  base  of  the  old  stems,  with  as  mucli  root  as  practicable ; 
pot  them  in  very  small  pots,  and  place  them  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat 
till  they  are  well  rooted ;  then  g^dually  harden  them,  and  pot  them 
on  during  the  summer,  according  to  the  size  the  plants  are  required. 
You  may  do  this  as  soon  as  you  please.  If  there  are  not  short  pieces, 
take  off  the  tops  of  the  shoots  and  plant  them  as  cuttings. 

IIN  THE  FOBCma  FBABGL 

Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranthuses,  &c.,  that  require  potting 
off,  or  re-potting,  should  be  duly  attended  to ;  also  Thunbergias,  Brow- 
allias,  Lobelias,  Brachycoma,  &c.  Seedling  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Pe- 
tunias, <&c.,  should  be  potted  off  singly.  Dahlias  too  should  be  placed 
so  as  not  to  be  drawn  up  weakly.  Achimenises  must  be  potted  off 
singly.  (See  Articles  on  Culture  in  previous  Numbers.)  Tender 
Annuals,  as  Stocks,  Zinnias,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or 
pit  to  prevent  them  being  drawn  up  weakly.  Where  it  is  practicable 
to  prick  out,  such  a^i  Stocks,  Asters,  dc,  upon  beds,  and  protect  with 
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frames,  it  should  be  done ;  it  gives  a  robust  g^wth  to  them.  Cuttings 
of  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  and  many  other  greenhouse  plants, 
should  now  be  put  off.  Young  plants  of  Fuchsias  now  procured,  if 
six  inches  high,  will  make  fine  ones  for  shows  in  summer. 

IN  THE  GBEENBOUSE  AND  OOLD  FBAME. 

Admit  all  the  air  possible.  Re-pot  Lobelias,  Tigridias,  Geraniums, 
Verbenas,  and  other  similar  plants  for  beds.  AH  other  kinds  of  plants 
requiring  re-potting  should  now  be  done  (see  compost  &c.,  in  last 
month's  Calendar).  Such  as  are  straggling,  &c.  should  be  cut  in  to 
render  them  bushy.  Camellias,  when  done  blooming,  examine  the 
roots,  and,  if  necessary,  re-pot  (see  Articles  upon,  for  soil,  &cJ)  ;  then 
place  them  in  a  warm  part  of  tiie  greenhouse,  or  forcing  house,  giving 
due  attention  to  watering,  &c.,  till  the  wood  is  firm  and  flower-buds 
are  set ;  they  may  then  be  removed  to  a  cool  pit,  so  as  to  be  gradually 
hardened  by  more  air,  <&c.  Japan  Lilies,  &c.,  should  be  duly  encou- 
raged by  re-potting,  &c.  Feat  soil  and  sand  is  what  they  flourish 
in  best. 

Orange  trees  in  a  border  or  in  tubs  should  have  a  portion  of  the 
surface  soil  taken  away,  and  a  good  top  dressing  of  mellow-loam  and 
leaf  mould,  with  a  tolerable  portion  of  sheep  or  pigeons'  dung,  is  inter- 
mixed, and  re-pot  any  that  require  it  A  careful  inspection  of  the 
greenhouse  plants  should  be  made  to  see  which  require  re-potting,  and 
do  it  at  once,  not  waiting  to  some  general  performance ;  always  attend 
to  it  when  it  is  wanted.  Azaleas,  young  plants  that  are  beginning  to 
push,  let  them  be  re-potted ;  such  as  have  done  blooming  must  directly 
be  re-potted,  and  their  growth  afresh  be  gently  promoted  in  a  higher 
temperature  for  a  short  time.  Any  required  to  bloom  late  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  situation  at  present. 

Ericas. — Any  requiring  re-potting  should  be  done  directly  ;  avoid 
too  large  pots  with  the  less  vigorous  growers,  but  free  growers  will 
require  room  to  extend  in  proportion.  Do  not  elevate  the  collar  of 
the  roots  higher  than  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  allow  a  depth  for  water 
when  pour^  in.  Give  air  freely,  but  avoid  draughts,  especially  from 
east  and  north. 

IN  THE  STOVE. 

Aerodendron,  Erythrlna,  Justicia,  Eranthemuni,  Gloriosa,  Ixora, 
Brugmansia,  and  similar  plants,  should  duly  be  hastened  on  for  ex- 
hibiting display  for  shows,  &c.  Achimenes  re-pot.  Gloxinias  re-pot, 
Amaryllis,  promote  vigorous  growth  of. 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THRIP. 

BY  JAMES  BABNES. 

Almost  every  gardener  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  this  trouble* 
some  and  destructive  little  enemy.  I  have  heard  of  many  articles  and 
contrivances  being  applied  to  extirpate  and  destroy  it,  but  have  found 
no  remedy  so  simple  and  effective  as  that  which  I  have  now  practised 
for  some  years.    And  it  is  not  only  perfectly  effectual  in  destroying 
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these  pests,  but  it  likewise  acts  as  a  fertiliser  to  all  plants  in  a  growing 
state  to  which  it  may  be  applied ;  moreover  it  costs  nothing,  and  is  at 
every  one's  command.  The  following  is  my  plan : — take  a  peck  and 
a  half  of  soot,  and  put  it  into  one  hogshead  of  soft  water,  stirring  it 
well  with  an  old  broom  or  batten  every  day  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 
I  then  strain  off  the  water  through  a  fine  sieve,  or  piece  of  canvass, 
into  another  tub,  on  a  peck  of  charcoal,  and  drop  into  it  afterwards  oue 
or  two  lumps,  or  about  tliree  pounds  of  fresh  lime ;  in  about  two  days 
after  I  strain  it  again,  and  it  is  then  clear  enough  to  syringe  any  plant 
or  plants  with.  It  will  not  only  extirpate  thrip,  but  many  other  trou- 
blesome insects  also ;  and  it  is  a  £unous  liquor  to  syringe  with,  whether 
for  destroying  insects  or  not,  as  it  induces  general  vigour  and  healthi- 
ness amongst  plants  of  all  kinds.  If  but  a  single  plant  is  affected  with 
the  insects,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  syringe,  the  plant  may  be  dipped 
into  the  liquid,  and  one  or  two  repetitions  will  prove  an  effectual 
remedy.  Sometimes  Azaleas,  after  they  have  made  their  growth,  and 
have  stood  about  in  dry  weather,  are  subject  to  be  attacked,  and  a 
quantity  of  these  could  be  readily  dipped.  Plants  that  have  made  their 
growth,  or  are  in  a  dormant  state,  should  be  laid  in  a  slanting  direction 
when  syringed,  for  it  is  not  desirable  that  too  much  of  the  liquor  shou hi* 
fall  on  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  situated.  I  have  recommended 
this  remedy  to  many  practical  men,  who  have  all  expressed  themselves 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  which  have  followed  its  application. 
— (  Gardmers*  Joumaf,) 


BRIEF  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

AiMEE  ViBERT  NoisETTE  I^osE. — During  the  past  sommer  and  autumn  I  tra- 
velled for  several  weeks  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  I  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  above  Rose  when  trained  against  a  dwellinc-house  or  wall.  The  pro- 
fticion  of  its  lovely  neat-formed  flowers,  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  produced  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  I  saw  it  generally  grown  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  of  a 
good  nursery  gardcu,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  almost  universal  favourite.  Many 
plants  I  saw  trained  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  yards,  covering  a  space  of  several 
feet  wide.  It  deserves  to  be  grown  by  every  person  who  has  the  convenience. 
Miss  Glego  is  a  very  similar  Rose,  but  I  suppose  is  of  more  recent  origin ;  I  only 
saw  three  specimens  of  it  trained,  and  they  had  only  been,  apparently,  planted  a 
year  or  so;  it  is,  however,  a  neat  and  handsome  variety.  Both  kinds,  too,  will 
form  dwarf  bushes,  and  are  very  suitable  for  beds  where  low  growth  is  desirable. 
They  toon  fill  a  bed.--W. 

An  old  Subscriber  would  feel  obliged  if  oue  of  your  readers  will  kindly  inform 
her  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treating  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
what  kind  of  soil  best  suits  it,  and  whether  it  should  have  much  or  little  water. 

Pinks— J.  Barber. — The  following  twenty-four  varieties  will  be  most  likely  to 
suit  you ;  they  are  the  best  which  we  saw  at  the  various  London  exhibitions ;  viz., 
Alfred  Morison,  Esq.  (CJostar),  Alpha  (Garratt),  Beatrice  (Kirtland),  Criterion 
(M*Lean),  Diana  (Smith),  Dr.  Coke  (Smith),  Duke  of  Northumberland  (Headley), 
Elizabeth  (Stow),  Gem  (Hodge),  George  Glenny  (Bragg),  Great  Britain  (Ward^, 
Harriet  (Kerr),  Henry  Creed  (Norman),  Majestic  (ColTis)^  Masterpiece  (Turner i, 
Melona  (Hodge),  Oxoniensis  (Smith),  President  (Creed),  Princess  Koyal  (Smith), 
Queen  (Church),  Queen  of  England  (Hall),  Queen  of  Roses  (Garratt),  Queen  Victoria 
(Bttukill),  Warden  of  Winchester  (White). 


TRITONIA  AUREA— OoLMN  Tkitonia. 


THIS  v^ry  beautiAil  iowering  plant  was  imoyered  by  our  highly 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  nurseryman,  of  York. 
It  flourishes  admirably,  grown  either  in  a  pot  or  the  open  border.  It 
requires  to  have  a  free  drainage,  and  to  be  grown  in  a  sandy-turfy  peat. 
It  fiucceeds  in  a  cool  pit,  fitune,  or  greenhouse,  also  in  the  open  bolder, 
treated  as  is  done  with  the  Ixias,  viz.,  a  south-aspected,  sheltered,  warm 
situation.  We  have  seen  the  Ixias  in  pit  frames,  and  along  the  front 
of  a  greenhouse,  brick  wall,  dbc.^  bloom  most  charmingly;  and.  this 
fine  Tritonia,  no  doubt,  will  do  equally  well.  It  blooms  a  long  period^ 
and  deserves  to  be  in  ^very  collection  of  bulbous  plants. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Abistolochia  obakdifloba — Pblican«>vix)web,  or  Poisoir 
Hog-meat.  (Syn.  A.  gigds.) 
Arittolochia,    Gynandria  Hexandria,  , 

A  native  of  the  West  India  Islands  and  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
continent  of  South  America*  It  is  a  climbing,  shrubby,  hothouse 
plant,  and  although  it  will  succeed  when  grown  in  a  pot,  it  does  better 
when  planted  in  the  open  boitler  or  bed,  where  its  roots  can  extend 
considerably ;  in  such  a  place  it  blooms  nearly  all  the  summer  season. 
The  flower  is  drooping,  of  very  large  size  when  fully  expanded ;  the 
limb  is  nearly  a  foot  long  and  eight  inches  broad,  with  a  very  long 
slender  tail.  The  entire  limb  is  oval-heart  shaped,  and  the  yellowish- 
wiiite  ground  colour  is  radiated  with  a  striking  network  of  deep  blood- 
purple  veins.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is  large,  and  the  interior,  as  well 
as  a  portion  around  its  summit,  is  of  a  very  dark  purple- brown  colour. 
Vol.  xTi.  No.  17.— iV;S.  I 
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The  young  flowers,  when  in  bud,  are  bent  like  a  siphon  in  the  tube,  so 
as  to  resemble  the  body  of  a  bird,  and  the  limb  then  appears  like  the 
head  and  beak  being  thrown  back  upon  the  body,  similar  to  the  pelican 
bird  when  it  is  at  rest.  The  large,  singular  blossoms  give  the  plant 
a  most  remarkable  appearance ;  if  the  colours  were  clear,  the  contrast 
would,  in  proportion,  be  more  beautiful  in  network  and  mottled  appear- 
ance. It  has  bloomed  in  the  collection  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew 
and  at  tWe  Horticultural  Society's  Grarden  at  Chiswick.  (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag,,  4369.) 

Cattleya  bulbosa — TuE  Bulbous  Cattleya. 
'  Orchidacecs,    Gynandria  Monandria, 

Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  has  recently  bloomed  in  the 
splendid  collection  of  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth,  near  London. 
It  is  of  a  smallish  stature,  the  flower  stems  being  each  about  five  inclies 
long ;  a  separate  blossom  is  about  four  inches  across.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are,  in  colour,  a  mixture  of  lilac,  rose,  and  crimson.  The 
labellum  is  hollow,  and  in  that  part  white  edged  with  lilac,  but  the 
spreading  lobes  are  of  a  rich  rosy -crimson.  It  is  a  very  interesting, 
handsome  species.  Most  of  the  orchideous  plants  are  best  increased 
whilst  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  this  when  it  has  commenced  growing.  It 
flourishes  in  potsherds,  turfy-peat  and  Sphagnum  moss  being  preferable 
to  securing  it  to  a  block  of  wood.    (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  Bot.) 

Erythrina  Bidwillii — Mr.  Bidwill's  Coral-tree. 
Leguminosa,    Diadelphia  Decandria. 

This  is  an  hybrid  which  has  been  raised  from  E.  herbacea,  impreg- 
nated by  E.  Crista  gallii,  and  it  is  of  an  intermediate  habit,  both  in 
size  and  colour  too,  of  its  flowers.  The  colour  is  a  deep  crimson. 
Most  likely  it  will  thrive  in  the  open  air,  as  is  the  case  with  E.  Crista 
gallii  and  E.  laurifolia.  These  being  planted  in  a  warm  sheltered 
situation  thrive  and  flower  freely.  After  blooming,  the  tops  die  down, 
the  dead  portions  being  cut  away,  and  a  wooden  box,  or  large  garden- 
pot,  &c.,  being  turned  over  the  root,  after  being  filled  with  dry  leaves 
or  moss,  which  secures  the  plant  from  injury  during  winter. 

In  our  last  volume,  page  248,  we  noticed  a  most  splendid  specimen 
of  £.  laurifolia,  which  then  bloomed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 

.  GoLDFussiA  ISOPUYLLA — Equal-leaved.  (Syu.  Rucllia,  species.) 
Acanthacea.  Didynamia  Angiospermia, 
It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  bushy,  growing  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
blooms  very  freely.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  lance-shaped,  about  four 
inches  long.  The  shoots  are  four-sided  in  form.  The  flower  stalks 
are  each  about  an  inch  long,  proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  each  has  a  head  of  three  or  four  blossoms.  The  flower  has  a 
funnel-shaped  tube,  an  inch  long,  with  an  oblique  mouth  of  five  nearly 
equal  lobes.  The  entire  flower  is  variegated  with  white,  pale  blue,  and 
rose.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  a  very  valuable  winter- 
flowering  plant  for  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  (Figured  in  Bot, 
Mag,) 
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LoPiMEA  MALACOPHTLLA — SoFT-LEAVED.  (Syn.  Sida  lualacophylla.) 
Malvaceee,  Monaddphia  Pol^andria, 
Mr.  Purdie  sent  this  plant  from  New  Grenada  to  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Ketr,  where  it  blooms  freely  in  the  stove  in  winter  and  spring. 
The  plant  g^ws  from  throe  to  five  feet  high,  shrubby,  with  round, 
herbaceous,  downy  branches ;  leaves  cordate,  notched,  very  soft  and 
downy.  The  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  two  or  three 
together.  A  separate  blossom  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  five- 
petalled,  spreading,  of  a  bright  rosy-red  colour.  Although  there  is  a 
wide  disproportion  in  the  size  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  it  is,  however, 
an  ornamental  plant  for  its  winter- flowering  season.  (Figured  in  Boi, 
Mag,) 

Rhododendron  Standishii — ^Mb.  Standish's. 
A  hardy  hybrid  Rhododendron,  raised  between  R.  altaclarence  and 
R.  maximum.    The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  a  rosy-crimson  at  first 
opening,  but  changes  to  a  lilac-purple.    The  upper  petal  has  a  dark 
blotch,  with  a  few  spots  around  it.    (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  Bat.) 

Salvia  opfositifloba — Opfosite-flowebed  Sage. 

This  very  pretty  species  is  a  native  of  Peru,  from  whence  it  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Lobb  to  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter.  It  is  a  hardy  greenhouse 
shrubby  plant,  blooming  very  profusely.  It  is  a  fine  plant  for  the 
open-air  borders  and  beds.  The  stems  at  first  are  procumbent,  but 
soon  push  erect.  The  leaves  are  cordate-oblong,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  lengtliways.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  racemose  spikes,  of 
a  pretty  briglit  orange-red  colour,  a  separate  blossom  being  an  inch 
long.    (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  Bot.) 

Stbobilanthus  lactatus— Milky-leaved. 
Acanthacea.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
It  is  probably  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  Mr.  Low  has  it  under 
the  name  of  Ruellia  grandis.  It  appears  to  be  a  dwarfish  plant,  the 
branches  being  lierbaceous.  The  leaves  are  ovate-acuminate,  of  a 
purplish  colour  at  the  under  side  and  dark  green  above,  having  a  broad 
railky-white  line  along  the  middle.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  the  limb  is  five-parted.  A  separate  blossom  is  about  an 
inch  long,  and  nearly  as  much  across  the  flower.  They  are  of  tL 
purplish-white.    (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag.y  4366.) 


NEW  plants  noticed  IN  NUBSEBIES,  &C. 

At  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 

In  the  greenhouse  there  was  (April  14th)  a  fine  display  of  plants  in 
bloom,  especially  of  the  lovely,  fragrant  Acacias,  of  which  there  is  a 
very  extensive  collection,  some  of  which  are  only  immbered,  the  proper 
specific  names,  probably,  not  being  known,  or  they  may  be  hybrid 
productions  which  never  had  a  distinct  title  given. 

Acacia  No.  8. — The  flowers  are  in  largish  •sized  globes,  of  a  very 
rich  deep  yellow,  and  are  borne  in  spikes  in  vast  profusion ;  the  foliagef 
too^  is  strikingly  neat. 

i2 
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N'OtfiS  ON  NEW  on  RARE  1>LANTS. 


Acacia  dentipera.— Flowers  a  deep  golden-yellow,  produced  in 
great  profusion  in  spikes.  It  is  a  later  blooming  plant  than  any  other 
we  saw. 

Acacia  No.  5. — The  flowers  are  a  bright  rich  yellow,  borne  in  very 
branching,  long  spikes,  and  in  profVisiOn.    It  is  a  beautiful  kind. 

Acacia  cultri forme. — Flowers  a  pretty  sulphur  colour,  borne  in 
short  spikes ;  the  foliage  is  of  a  light  tomentose  hue.  It  is  a  very  neat 
species. 

Acacia  No.  1.^ — The  flowers  have  largish-sized  globular  heads,  of  a 
deep  rich  yellow,  borne  in  great  profusion.  The  foliage  is  particularly 
neat. 

Acacia  pentastema. — The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  sulphur  colour, 
and  borne  in  vast  profusion.  The  foliage  is  particularly  neat.  A  beau- 
tiful species. 

Acacia  celastri folia. — The  flowers  a  neat  pale  sulphur  colour, 
produced  in  dusters. 

Acacia  soppora. — Flowers  a  pretty  light  yellow,  in  spikes  about 
half-a-yard  long ;  showy. 

Acacia  nigrescens. — Flowers  rich  yellow,  in  spikes,  which  are  a 
fbot  long. 

Acacia  No.  11. — Flowm  bright  sulphur,  in  vast  profusion.  A 
verv  handsome  kind. 

Acacia  No.  10. — Flowers  a  rich  golden -yellow,  borne  in  vast  pro- 
fusion.   A  beautiful  kind. 

Acacia  No.  192. — Stated  to  be  from  the  Swan  River  colony. 
Flowers  borne  densely  in  stiff  lateml  branches. 

Acacia  PRiEMORSA. — Flowers  a  primrose  colour,  in  large  globes, 
very  profuse. 

Acacia  sulcata. — A  slender,  very  neat  looking  plant.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  spikes  of  about  six  inches  long ;  they  are  of  a 
deep  rich  yellow. 

Acacia  lineata. — Flowers  a  deep  golden-yellow  colour,  and  in 
vast  profusion.    A  very  neat  species. 

Acacia  verticillata. — Flowers  of  a  pale  yellow,  in  profusion. 

Acacia  marginata. — Flowers  a  rich  deep  yellow,  in  vast  abund- 
ance.   A  very  handsome  species. 

The  above  are  the  best  flowering  we  selected  out  of  the  coUeclion, 
and  each  is  very  distinct  in  appearance  from  any  other.  They  are 
highly  ornamental,  and  ^blooming  at  so  early  a  season  renders  tJiem 
very  acceptable.  They  would  be  valuable  acquiskioos  to  any  green- 
house or  sitting-room,  and  well  merit  a  place  there. 

Salvia  gesnerifolia. — A  plant  in  the  greenhouse,  six  feet  Iiigh 
and  as  much  across ;  it  was  in  splendid  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  very 
rich  scarlet-red  colour,  borne  in  spikes,  which  contain  from  thirty  to 
forty  flowers  in  each.  A  separate  flower  is  about  two  inches  long. 
The  plant  had  a  considerable  number  of  heads  of  flowers.  The  attiac- 
tive  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  its  banning  to  bloom  so  early  in  the 
spring,  and  continuing  to  the  close  of  the  summer,  contribute,  too,  to 
render  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  &c. 

Epacris  paludosa. — The  flowers  are  a  very  pore  white,  borne  in 
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rather  sUort  dense  beads,  but. have  a  very  pretty  appearance.  It  well 
merits  a  plaoe  in  every  collectioni  its  profusion  being  quite  gay. 

Epacbis  mdcbonata, — Flowers  pure  white,  in  profusion;  very 
neat  and  pretty. 

Epacbib  impbessa  BUBBA.~*<-The  flowers  long,  a  rosy-scarlet,  pro; 
duced  in  vast  abundance. 

Begonias. — ^There  were  several  very  interesting,  handsome  varieties 
in  bloom ;  their  fine  branching  heads  of  pellucid  flowers,  at  this  early 
season,  had  an  elegant  appearance.  The  kinds  in  bloom  were, 
Fischer,  floweiii  flesh  eolour ;  B.  nitida,  rosy  flesh  colour ;  B.  murioata, 
white,  in  a  laige  branching  head  ;  B.  sanguinea,  flowers  white,  in  fine 
heads,  leaves  blood  colour;  B.  albo  coccinea,  white  and  red,  very 
handsome ;  B.  hydrophyllum,  flowers  pretty  pale  pink,  very  handsome ; 
B.  odorata,  flowers  pure  white,  each  about  an  inch  across,  very  neat 
and  pretty ;  B.  manicata,  flowers  pale  pink,  borne  in  very  large  branch- 
ing heads,  and  when  in  full  bloom  it  is  a  most  lovely  species,  deserving 
to  be  in  every  collection. 

.  AcHiMENES  ocellata. — Flowers  deep  crimson-red.  Each  blossom 
is  about  an  inch  long  in  its  wide  tube,  and  three-quarters  of  an  incH 
across  the  limb.    They  hang  pendant.    Interesting  and  pretty. 

PuJLTiBBiBA  THTMiFOLiA.^Tbe  lovely  little  pea-formed  flowers,' 
borne  in  profusion,  (mxluce  a  pretty  effect. 

Templetokia  olauca. — Flowers  of  a  light  vivid  red,  pea-flowered  f 
profuse  and  pretty. 

Cytisus  PII.IPE8.— *Its  very  numerous  pure  white  pea-formed  flowers 
prodi^ce  a  pretty  efl'ect  in  contrast  yrith  other  blossoms  of  sundry 
oolours. 

DiELYTRA  sPECTABiLis. — This  Is  a  charming  plant,  sent  to  thip 
country  by  Mr.  Fortune  fVom  China.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
raeemes  of  from  four  to  six.  inches  long,  of  a  waxy  rosy-pink  colour* 
It  bears  forcing  well,  and  is  a  very  interesting  object  when  in  full  bloom. 


CINERARIAS. 

This  charming  ornamental  tribe  of  flowers  has  recently  been  much 
improved  by  the  more  perfect  formed  of  hybrid  productions.  A  very 
peculiar  class  has  been  raised  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  £.  Henderson,  of 
Wellington  Nursery,  St.  John's  Wood,  London.  The  plants  are  of 
dwarf  habit,  about  a  foothigh,  and  of  a  compact  form  ;  also  bloom  very 
profusely,  forming  an  entire  head  of  flowers.  The  flowers  selected  out 
of  their  immense  lot  of  seedlings  offered  to  the  public  are  of  excellent 
character.  Several  very  superior  ones  are  now  blooming  for  the  first 
itime,  and  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  this  season.  We  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  in  fine  bloom,  viz., — 

Beauty  of  St.  John's  Wood. — Rich  rosy-crimson,  with  an  innef 
circle  of  pure  white,  and  a  dark  disk  (centre).  The  colours  are  very 
clear  and  distinct,  producing  a  pretty  effect.  A  single  blossom  is  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  across.    A  dwarfish  grower  and  profuse  bloomer. 

Bbilliant. — ^Bright  purple,  with  a  dark  disk ;  a  separate  blossom 
an  inch  across. 

8APFHtRB.— Fine  blue,  with  a  disk  much  beautified  with  the  goldep 
others ;  flower  one  inch  across.  *  .  i 
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Eclipse. — Violet,  with  a  light  coloured  disk ;  one  inch  across. 

Desirable  (Ivery's). — Dark  rising  disk,  surrounded  with  a  white 
circle,  and  terminating  with  a  rich  purple  margin,  by  tips  of  petals. 

Isabella  (Henderson's). — Disk  very  dark,  surrounded  with  cream- 
coloured  circle,  and  terminating  with  a  broad  margin  of  rich  violet. 

Favourite. — Disk  a  buff  colour,  surrounded  with  a  rosy  circle  and 
terminating  in  a  blue  margin ;  one  inch  across. 

Countess  op  Zetland. — The  disk  rises  high,  and  is  dark,  witli  the 
remainder  of  a  rich  crimson ;  very  striking. 

Maritima. — Disk  high,  surrounded  with  a  white  circle,  terminat- 
ing with  a  broad  margin  of  purple.  The  petals  are  rather  narrow  for 
the  length,  but  the  flowers  produce  a  very  striking  appearance. 

CoMPACTA  (Good's). — Disk  is  dark,  surrounded  with  a  narrow  cir- 
cle of  very  pure  white,  and  terminating  with  other  portion  of  a  pretty- 
rose  colour.    Flower  an  inch  and  a  lialf  across. 

The  Pet. — ^Disk  very  dark,  surrounded  with  a  while  circle  and 
terminating  with  a  broad  margin  of  violet  and  rose ;  flower  an  inch 
across. 

Conqueror. — Disk  a  creamy-buff  colour,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower 
a  rich  blue. 

Prime  Minister. — Disk  high  and  very  dark,  surrounded  with  a 
white  circle  and  terminating  with  a  broad  margin  of  bright  rose; 
flower  an  inch  and  a  quarter  across;  very  striking. 

Purple  Prince. — Disk  very  dark,  surrounded  with  a  circle  of 
purple  and  terminating  in  a  rich  blue  margin  ;  very  striking. 

Maid  op  Artois.— Disk  dark,  surrounded  with  rosy -red  circle 
and  terminating  in  a  broad  margin  of  rich  blue.  It  is  a  profuse 
bloomer ;  very  showy. 

Anais. — Disk  buff  colour,  surrounded  with  a  white  circle  and  ter- 
minating with  a  broad  pink  margin ;  flower  an  inch  across ;  very 
showy. 

Attraction.— Disk  dark,  and  the  remainder  a  bright  crimson ; 
very  fine. 

Beauty  op  Wareham. — Disk  violet,  surrounded  with  a  broad 
white  circle,  terminating  with  a  rich  violet  margin.  Flower  an  inch 
across,  petals  rather  narrow,  but  being  a  profuse  bloomer  is  very  inte- 
resting. 

Colossus. — Disk  high,  nearly  white,  with  the  rest  of  the  flower  a 
bright  violet.    Flower  one  inch  across,  and  very  fine. 

NoBiLis. — Disk  dark,  surrounded  with  a  white  circle  and  terminat- 
ing with  a  light  purple  margin.    Flower  one  inch  across. 

Duchess  op  Sutherland  (Ivery's). — Disk  very  dark,  surrounded 
witli  a  pure  white  circle  and  terminating  with  a  violet  coloured  margin  ; 
a  very  good  variety. 

One  in  the  Ring  (Ivery's). — Disk  high,  dark,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a  white  circle,  terminating  with  a  broad  margin  of  purple ;  very 
pretty. 

The  above  kinds  we  can  recommend  as  being  first-rate  in  fonii,  or 
general  display,  and  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  greenhouse  or  cool 
name.  -  The  descriptlt^  fisf  pthers  >vill  be  continued  in  our  next 
numbcov 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BEST  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 


BT  THE  PRINCIPAL  FLORISTS. 

At  the  request  of  several  Correspondents,  and  availing  ourselves  of 
tlie  kind  aid  of  the  leading  Cultivators,  we  give  the  following  List 
of  Twenty-four  Dahlias  in  each  class,  which  are  prepared  by  the 
growers  whose  names  appear  at  the  head. 

We  purpose  to  extend  these  lists  to  all  popular  flowers,  and  publish 
them  from  time  to  time. 

Those  kind  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  now  being  sent  out  for  the 
first  time. 

1.-BE8T  SELT-COLOUltXa)  DAHLIAS. 


Anfi|Qii|«t  4 . «  *  .  p 
AtMele.  ...... 

Aunntift    .  .  ■  *  . 


Gkputn  Wii 


Cleopptn  .  .  i  .  ^  . 
OMnlev  of  OmiHlQii , 


EmKT  HoKj  yisB  ,  ,  > 

Titeui^  t  t  *  m 

F^XI  bf  .  .  ,  .  «  t 

Vtm  Kfv|  •  ^  *  •  4  * 

Fu]w<H>H  Scnrlvt  ^  *  * 

Gi>l«]ei>  Miwre  ■  •  «  ■ 

L*4\y  I^iiresteT  .  *  «  • 

Iabu  n^pps  •  .  ,  . 
|lfr"TP*«y  arConrtTLllli 
lIlDVHit  df  Af  IwbDiT  I 

NSsfikTtli  , 

AloQjit  Btaiic  .  .  «  ,  , 
Mn*  Ai9d«ii0ili>  •  » 
Hn.  BhtUty  »  .  «  .  h 

K««>o 

NtU  Owynuft  .  ,  ,  ■ 

IVohptriet  , 

P«tWCB  , 

^gygBMgff  .  •  , 


Drain  ibood 
Tamer  ■  m 


DruiDtnotid 

Union  ■ 
Hftile  »  • 


Gbliiif .  » 

WlulA  .  . 

DnimmwDd 
Edmud  • 


Uluc  .  -  • 

Red    ,  »  * 

BUelt  .  .  . 

tYtmiQa  ^  » 

While,  ,  , 

J^Uk    •  a  « 


Wftlklnwiii 


1^  wfiit* 


modi , 

WMie  .  , 

Plum  •  ,  , 

Putyltt  .  . 


! 

I 
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1.-BEST  SELF-OOLOUBED  DAHLIAS-<»ii(iiiii«f. 


i 


1 

33 


i 

■4 


fttam^tidof       .  ^ 

Toi-son  tVOr,    V  »  «  4 
Vktorine    i  «  c  ^  *  «  « 


Lilac  , 


I  I. 
X 


1  I 
"i  i 


BEST  LACED  OR  SHADED  DAHLIAS. 


t  m  M  *. 


mti-   


iwoHH 


uvlutl  ,  .  ,  .  . 


ma 


flAmn 


Otilbif «  * 


Wlul*  *  . 


Gumcli  A 
haw  , 


blaih. 
ITMteiindcrin 
White  Kad  TOwt 


md  pink  , 
did  Tue  . 


WlUtAPUdparide 
CrtMaea  Apd  paw 


WfalteBiiaillte  , 

WUte  uid  chricry 
WMta  Md  Tw  . 
WUte  Hid  purple 
Wlkitv  ud  plpIt  ,. 
Wblte  and  purple 


,Wli||»i^lil»e  , 

WUts  RBd  cHbu^h 

Shaded  peBch  , 
VVIjUp  and  chpiry 
Sulphur  Md  bimh 
Whltt  end  crimfpn 
ikvba-  uid  jMiepli^ 
WhLbe  tud  cnnuQiL 
Whit^atidifflniKKii 
Crinma  Ik  tnun 
Wtdteudnte 
Eluded  .  ,  . 
Whit«  wd  dienir 


iii 


SrNOPSIS  OF  THE  BS8T  FL0EI6TS  FU)W£B3, 
a-BEST  ''.FAN07  "  DAHJJAS. 


m 


B  nicer. 


i 

'IS' 
at 


BiilU  DcmiH 
Belted  I 


da  Plen;  , 


Belted  KiiJffht  .  , 
tt  d«  BrueU  , 


fi'iTm^nioT 

IteLicAtA 

Pur-hen  of  9iltb«rluul ,  . 

KLcif&tLt  ,  .  .  •  *  1  .  * 

VMiiK   . 

l^Ti|.'  r.  .ir  -1-  ^t.-^nx  .   .  . 

Kr'  J  L  

l>hLVJ'i^                        ,     .     .  . 

RiTqu?  ikr.' HiJ^a   K  ,  ,  , 

Fra  I^IavejIh  «  »  *  *  »  . 

(lid  UMiw    ,  .  , 

flvleqitln  .  ,  .  .  #  1  « 
ll^rTnKtnct 

Jf&Dl^i-'  [)^ArL9    .  *   »  «  . 

Jenny  tninLl   ,  *  *  .  *  , 

UarnatiQD 
Lady  Ski« 

LHltU 

Lu4vlg  l^enul  ^  .  .  .  • 

MadAow  CbaiiTtin  .  •  . 

Mi4liirti«  De«»er  .  .  ^  < 

MutlAmc  U€'ti'it|<   ,  -  «  , 

M  ulame  Wflchy   .  *  » 

Madaitio  W  All  net .  «  .  * 

Mijjpi*'   , 

Maid     I.  hU  ...... 

Muter  <4.  t;lBytoii    *  ,  , 

MimjB  ^  ,  I.  »  i.  .  ,  , 

Minem  . 

jUirvbdftiiL  ^ 
MU«  P^l 
Ml»  W^icwn 

Monf.  Mr'fiUi](?r  ^  n,  .  .  . 

>lH>nH.  r-h,.r..L(,  »  ,  >  ,  , 

jMr?f..  Sl|.i^^    |,>-r>'VK    m    t  m 

Ahjh  l';i;ili.if  AihnLm)iLti>  , 

]N  irri  h-i  It  !i     *  «   p   ..  ■   *  ■ 

CH^r  JiKtLxtAth  i  »  4  i  » 

Ohvr  V4«  llilthlllf  *  4  < 

I'knlmlofiD  «  ■  «  »  *  m  * 

rtpilliun,  

Qq«eii  at  thn  Frenrh   .  . 

Reio&embrftnnf «  «  .  <  ^ 

Kdbin  Hood^           •  #  ■ 

de*  Iw|i|it  t  «  -  . 

flflTfVtn  «  *  lA^'V-  a  «  *  « 


Maiiarc 

GirHjw  , 
Ttirrilic 

Girling  , 

IfiiLrtoiix 

Halter  « 
Giroodini 
^blcT  « 
Dtfdd  , 
Mohrihg 
liurboa 
Dvnei  . 
Uirlkag 


(ihrlLdf  , 

lk>,rnr-s  , 


■iTirliri^'  . 

G  if  thills'  , 

Girling  « 


Th*  VilnarctJ!* 


It?*!  nml  w1iit4<  , 
>ir]ktt;n  H'l'iiie 

Hed  ainJ  vliirn?  , 
Unit  niiil  liwii^r:  , 

Rq*l-  And  ulijtA  , 
Koie  amJ  n.'hiL0  , 

CTin«4oo  and  TvUiui 

ltl»ck  and  ^hiEd 
Cfffown  and  wbitl 
^'ialeL  and  w^to 

Vi'llflw  and  whttfl 
Mtnwn  and  whttr 
Blftck  anil  white. 

Red  nnd  whiu*  . 
Httd  had  white  . 
Hivk  ind  white « 
CTinudnjand  whitu 
YfiUow  ^d  white 
Yellaw  jmd  whit« 
Put- pie  and  white 
Conu  Bnil  whitt! , 
Hi>m;  »nd  wtiiU^  » 
Kate  tnd  whtm  . 
Crinuan  and  wUilt. 
Violi^nnd  white, 
niock  and  whilfl  , 
Bluk  md  bluAh* 

Pufplu  und  ^hitn 
Vi^llow  nnd  whLuj 
rttiff  lUid  M  hir^'  . 
t'ri  maon  and  wlute 
CriiriKMi  mid  Ulusli 
I'uTpLc^  abd  mhtti* 
Maraon  and  white 
Cherry  Hid  white 
Rome.  waA  wliilt*  t 

CMnwa  Bod  whlttf 
ttni*  «fid  vhlM  , 

Brown  und  wtilti 
Crim»D  and  white 
Uo^e  Knd  whUe  ^ 
N'f-HoW  anil  wIlIui 
I{^?d  and  wini;*'  , 

Iiu'l  •■■'\i\U* 
Mm,  V  liue 

Chiaicifi  (Uid  whlta 
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TAKING  IMPRESSIONS  OF  SPECIMENS  OF  FLOWERS, 
LEAVES,  BRANCHES,  c&c,  BY  THE  PHOTOGENIC 
PROCESS. 

BT  FLORA. 

Thi  s  very  interesting  and  easy  method  of  taking  drawings  of  flowers, 
&c.,  was  recommended  in  an  early  number  of  this  Magazine,  and  it 
led  ra  e  to  practise  it  with  all  the  kinds  of  flowers  I  have  been  able  to 
procure,  and  I  now  possess  coloured  figures  of  30^0  diflereiit  species 
and  varieties  of  plants,  which  being  neatly  arranged  in  suitable  pages, 
fojm  twenty  highly  interesting  and  useful  volumes.  In  the  page  with 
the  figure,  I  have  wrote  all  necessary  particulars  relative  to  the  plant, 
as  to  its  name,  native  country,  habit,  culture,  ^c. 

After  having  properly  taken  the  impression,  I  colour  the  same  both 
leaves,  stems,  and  flowers,  provided  my  specimen  so  extends.  Since 
the  period  I  commenced  this  pleasing  department  of  floral  attention, 
there  has  doubtless  been  many  new  subscribers  to  the  Cabinet,  and 
who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  process  of  the  photogenic  opera- 
tion, and  as  it  will  afford  the  young  especially  a  most  delightful  em- 
ployment, also  lead  to  an  increasing  attachment  to  the  vegetable  part 
of  creation,  and  flowers  more  particularly,  I  herewith  forward  the 
essentials  of  the  process  for  insertion  in  the  next  Number  of  tliis 
Magazine,  hoping  that  with  the  successive  periods  of  this  year,  many 
of  my  young  friends  will  be  thus  interestingly  and  usefully  engaged  ; 
and  in  winter's  more  dreary  days,  or  evenings  derive  pleasure  in  a  re- 
perusal  of  what  has  been  effected. 

I  have  adopted  the  process  as  hereaflter  detailed,  and  strongly  re- 
commend the  following  proportions,  both  effectual  and  economical. 
Two  hundred  grains  of  common  salt  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  sheets  of  tliin  blue-wove  post  paper,  saturated  with  tlie 
solution,  which  for  this  purpose  should  be  poured  into  a  dish,  and  the 
paper  being  inmiersed,  the  application  of  the  solution  to  every  part 
should  be  insured  by  the  use  of  a  sponge,  or  camel's  hair-brush.  The 
paper  is  then  to  be  removed,  drained  of  its  superfluous  moisture, 
and  nearly  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of  linen  or  bibulous  paper. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  grains  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  are  tiien  to 
be  dissolved  in  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  this  solution  is  to  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  to  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  the  pre- 
viously prepared  paper,  which  side  should  .be  marked  with  a  pencil,  so 
that  when  the  paper  is  fit  for  use,  the  prepared  side  may  be  distin- 
guished. The  sheets  of  paper  are  then  to  be  hung  upon  lines  in  a  dark 
room  to  dry,  and  when  nearly  free  from  mpisture,  their  marked  sides 
are  to  be  once  more  sponged  over  vith  the  solution  of  silver,  and 
finally  dried ;  they  are  then  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and 
preserved  from  light,  or  even  too  much  exposure  to  air,  by  being 
wrapped  up  in  several  folds  of  brown  paper,  and  kept  in  a  portfolio. 

The  proportions  above  recommended  are  sufficient  for  the  preparation 
of  a  quire  of  the  kind  of  paper  alluded  to;  if  more  of  the  salt  of 
silver  were  used,  the  paper  would  indeed  become  darker  by  the  action 
of  light,  but  its  expense  would  be  proportionally  increased  ;  and  when 
prepared  in  the  manner  directed,  it  assumes  by  less  than  a  minute's 
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exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  rich  mulberry  brown  tint,  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  define  an  outline  very  beautifully,  which  indeed  is  all  that 
is  required. 

To  use  this  paper,  the  specimen,  of  which  a  drawing  is  required,  is 
removed  froui  the  herbarium,  placed  on  a  piece  of  the  paper,  and  kept 
tit  niu  by  a  pane  of  common  glass  pressed  by  weights ;  a  piece  of 
plate  glass,  however,  is  preferable,  as  it  is  sufficiently  heavy  to  press 
the  plant  close  to  the  paper.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  the  sunshine, 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  all  the  uncovered  parts  of  the  paper  will 
assume  a  rich  brown  tint.  The  paper  should  then  be  removed  from  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  placed  in  a  book  until  the  drawing  be 
made  permanent ;  the  specimen,  quite  uninjured  by  the  process,  may 
then  be  replaced  in  the  herbarium,  and  the  drawing  *of  another  taken, 
and  so  on.  So  rapidly  is  this  process  executed,  that  twenty-five  or 
thirty  drawings  may  be  obtained  in  an  hour,  providing  we  are  favoured 
with  a  direct  sunbeam  *  if,  liowever,  we  have  only  the  diffiised  day- 
light five  or  ten  minutes,  and  sometimes  even  more,  are  required  to 
produce  a  drawing  with  well-defined  outlines. 

If  drawings  of  recent  plants  be  required,  specimens  of  proper  size 
should  be  cut,  and  if  not  too  rigid,  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
kept  in  a  proper  position  by  means  of  a  pane  of  glass,  as  in  the  case  of 
dried  specimens ;  but  if  the  plant  be  rigid,  the  specimens  should  be 
placed  for  twenty-four  hours  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  under  a 
heavy  weight,  before  placing  them  on  the  sensitive  paper.  Having  ob- 
tain^ as  many  drawings  as  are  required,  the  next  thing  is  to  fix  them, 
so  that  their  otherwise  evanescent  character  may  not  deprive  them  of 
their  value.  For  this  purpose,  place  them  in  a  dish,  and  pour  cold 
water  over  them ;  allow  them  to  soak  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  transfer 
them  to,  or  sponge  them  over  with,  a  solution,  made  by  dissolving  an 
ounce  of  common  salt  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  half  a  fluid 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  sesqui-chloride  of  iron  has  been  added.  The 
drawings  thus  prepared  may  be  dried  by  pressure  between  folds  of 
linen,  and  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  may  then  be  examined  without 
danger.  On  looking  at  them,  every  one  must  be  struck  with  the 
extreme  accuracy  with  which  every  scale,  nay,  every  projecting  hair, 
is  preserved  on  the  paper ;  the  character  and  habit  of  the  plant  is  most 
bt>autifully  delineated,  and  if  the  leaves  be  not  too  opaque,  the  venation 
is  most  exquisitely  represented ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
more  delicate  ferns,  as  Polypodium  Dryopleris,  Among  those  classes 
of  plants  which  appear  to  be  more  fitted  than  others  for  representation 
by  this  process,  may  be  ranked  the  ferns,  grasses,  and  umbelliferous 
plants ;  the  photogenic  drawings  of  the  former  are  indeed  of  exquisite 
beauty. 

The  fact  of  the  object  being  white  on  a  brown  ground  does  not  afifect 
the  utility  of  this  mode  of  mailing  botanic  drawings ;  indeed  I  almost 
fancy  that  their  character  is  better  preserved  by  this  contrast  to  tint, 
than  by  a  coloured  outline  on  a  while  ground.  Every  one  will  be  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  this  process  to  the  botanist,  in  obtaining  draw* 
ings  of  rare  plants  preserved  in  the  herbaria  of  others,  and  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  probably  no  means  of  obtaining. 
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If  the  drawing  of  a  tree  or  a  large  shrub  be  required,  a  box  black* 
ened  inside,  having  a  hole  at  one  end  about  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in 
diameter,  must  be  provided ;  in  this  hole  should  be  placed  a  lens  of  five 
or  six  inches  focus ;  if  one  of  longer  focus  be  used,  the  db»persion  of 
light  becomes  too  great  to  insure  an  accurate  representation.  Wlien 
the  tree  or  shrub  is  well  illuminated  by  the  solar  beams,  the  lens 
should  be  presented  towards  it,  at  a  distance  varying  of  course  wit|i  the 
height  of  the  object.  A  piece  of  card-board  should  then  be  placed  in 
the  box,  a  little  beyond  the  true  focus  of  the  lens,  and  the  former  until 
a  well-defined  bright  image  of  the  tree,  &c.,  is  formed  on  the  card,  of 
course  in  an  inverted  direction.  The  box  is  then  to  be  placed  on  any 
convenient  support  in  this  position,  and  a  piece  of  the  prepared  paper 
fixed  on  the  card,  the  lid  of  the  box  is  then  to  be  closed,  and  the  whole 
left  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  beautifully  accurate 
outline  of  the  object  will  be  found  on  the  paper,  which  is  then  to  be 
rendered  permanent  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  obvious  that  this  plan 
is  unavailable  on  a  windy  day,  on  account  of  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
<&c.,  being  continually  moving,  so  that  it  is  of  far  less  use  to  the 
botanist  than  the  above  described  process  for  obtaining  drawings  of 
small  specimens. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OP  PELARGONIUMS. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  flower  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  cultivates  the  Pelargonium,  unequalled  both  for  in-doors  and 
the  open  border,  by  the  following  easy  and  simple  method.  He 
secures,  too,  young  and  vigorous  pknts,  and  of  a  neat  bushy  form. 

He  always  makes  it  a  rule  to  put  in  cuttings  in  the  beginning  of 
July  every  year,  and  prepares  them  in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  takes  them 
off  with  three  joints,  cuts  off  the  bottom  leaves  pretty  close  to  the 
stem,  and  makes  a  cut  clear  across  the  bottom  joint.  They  are  then 
planted  round  the  edges  of  pots  nine  inches  in  diameter,  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  rim  with  a  compost  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  peat,  in 
equal  parts,  and  the  remaining  inch  with  light  maiden  soil.  After  the 
cuttings  are  pressed  pretty  tight  in  the  pots,  and  well  watered,  they 
are  placed  in  ^,  frame  fiu^ing  the  south,  and  in  very  sunny  weather  they 
are  shaded.  Afler  the  first  ten  days,  a  little  air  is  given  when  required. 
When  rooted,  they  are  potted  into  large  60-dzed  pots,  with  light 
maiden  soil,  and  kept  in  the  frame  till  they  have  struck  fresh  roots ; 
then  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  and  let  them  remain  till  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  them  into  the  greenhouse,  at  which  time  the  leading  shoot 
is  stopped.  At  the  end  of  March  following,  shift  them  into  pots  six 
inches  in  diameter,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  vegetable  mould, 
good  loam,  and  well-rotted  cow-dung,  at  least  a  year  old  ;  mix,  but  do 
not  sift  it,  and  put  it  under  a  cover  a  few  days  to  dry.  After  this 
potting,  a  little  extra  heat  is  given,  with  plenty  of  water  and  air,  which 
quickly  brings  them  into  flower.  When  the  bloom  is  over,  turn  some 
of  them  out  into  the  borders  to  flower  again  in  summer  and  autumn. 
The  essentials  of  this  mode  of  treataient  are,  striking  cuttings  in  July 
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every  year/which  prevents  the  plants  getting  too  large ;  potting,  when  * 
struck,  in  small  pots  and  poor  soil ;  shiiling,  in  spring,  into  larger  pots 
and  very  rich  compost ;  and  planting  out  in  beds  in  summer. 


ON  YELLOW  PICOTEES. 

BY  AN  AMATEim  FLORIST. 

Evert  summer,  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  have  been  anxious  to  see 
the  Yellow  Picotees  exhibited  at  the  London  shows,  with  a  hope  to 
see  some  flowers  with  petals  of  a  good  substance,  smooth  edges,  and 
fine-formed  outline,  equalling  the  first-rate  of  the  other  colours,  but 
hitherto  I  have  been  disappointed.  The  foreign  kinds  are  of  the 
flimsy-petalled  character,  and  with  jagged  edges,  unfit  for  an  exhi- 
bition. I  hope  our  own  country  florists  will  exercise  their  usual 
industry  and  skill  in  attempts  to  obtain  what  is  so  very  desirable,  the 
perfection  of  the  Yellow  Picotee  in  colour  and  form.  I  am  confident 
the  success  would  amply  repay  for  attention. 


GUANO. 

BY  A  BBOIlOiSB. 

The  application  of  Guano,  as  a  top-dressing,  to  improve  the  growth  of 
plants,  has  often  been  recommended.  I  am  desirous  to  know  the  best 
period  for  its  application,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

[It  must  be  mixed  up  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  dryish  soil,  or  peat, 
or  wood  ashes.  Damp  weather  is  most  suitable,  as  it  soon  dissolves ; 
and  the  period  to  apply  it  is  just  when  the  plants  are  commencing  to 
grow.  It  generally  proves  beneficial,  greatly  improving  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  foliage.] 


TO  MAKE  OLD  SEEDS  GERMINATE. 

BY  AN  AUATEUB. 

Put  them  in  a  bottle  nearly  filled  with  oxalic  acid ;  let  them  remain 
there  till  the  germination  is  observable,  which  generally  takes  place 
in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours ;  then  take  them  out,  and  sow 
them  in  the  usual  manner.  Another  way  is  to  wet  a  woollen  cloth 
with  oxalic  acid,  on  which  the  seeds  are  put ;  it  is  then  folded  up  and 
kept  in  a  stove.  By  this  method  small  and  hard  seeds  will  germinate 
equally  as  well  as  in  a  bottle.  Also  very  small  seeds  are  sown  in  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  and  oxalic  acid,  much  diluted,  is  applied  twice 
or  thrice  a-day  till  they  begin  to  grow.  Particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  remove  the  seeds  otit  of  the  acid  as  soon  as  the  least  vegetation  is 
observable.  By  this  means  seeds  firom  twenty  to  forty  years  old  have 
been  found  to  grow,  whilst  the  same  sort,  sown  in  the  usual  manner, 
did  not  grow  at  all. 
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ON  LILIUM  LANCIFOLIUM  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

BY  MR.  JASfES  CLARKE,  OF  NEWCiiTTLE-ON-TYNB. 

This  delightful  tribe  of  Lilies  I  have  grown  for  the  last  three  years, 
and,  as  at  first  directed,  I  planted  the  bulbs  in  the  pots,  so  that  only 
about  one-half  of  each  was  in  the  compost.  In  potting  my  bulbs  last 
year,  by  some  means  one  was  put  into  a  pot,  and  covered  three  or  four 
inches  deep ;  as  the  stems  poshed  forth,  I  perceived  this  one  to  grow 
much  more  vigorous  than  the  others,  and  it  bloomed  much  finer.  On 
turning  out  the  bulbs  from  the  pots  this  season,  I  discovered  that  a 
nomber  of  strong  roots  had  issued  from  that  portion  of  the  flower  stem 
vhich  was  in  the  soil,  and  had  thus  contributed  to  the  superior  growth 
and  blooming. 


THE  HYDRANGEA  HORTENSIS  AS  AN  OPEN-AIR 
BORDER  FLOWER. 

BY  LUCY. 

The  Hydrangea  hortensis  has  long  been  a  most  deserving  favourite  in 
this  country ;  but  its  cultivation  has  almost  entirely  been  confined  to 
tiie  greenhouse  or  dwelling-house  window,  in  the  latter  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  in  which  it  appears  as  one  of  its  finest  ornaments,  dis- 
playing for  a  long  period  its  lovely  rose  or  blue  flowers  in  profusion. 
No  other  slirub  displays  such  noble  heads  of  blossoms,  nor  equals  it  in 
show,  when  properly  grown,  especially  when  cultivated  aright  in  the 
open-air  shrub  border. 

I  have  often  wondered  that,  with  everything  desirable  to  recom- 
mend it,  it  should  not  have  been  universally  deemed  particularly 
adapted  for  adorning  the  pleasure-ground.  A  few  instances  have, 
liowever,  come  under  my  notice,  and  in  one  there  were  several  plants 
about  five  feet  high,  and  at  least  two  yards  across,  laden  witli  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  noble  heads  of  flowers,  than  which  no  plants  could  appear 
more  strikingly  ornamental. 

The  situation  to  grow  them  in  should  be  sheltered  in  every  other 
aspect  but  the  south  ;  it  likes  the  full  sun.  The  soil  should  be  rich, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  fresh  loam,  peat,  and  well-rotted  manure, 
with  a  little  of  leaf-mould. 

If  the  natural  substratum  is  not  a  dry  one,  it  should  be  made  one 
with  broken  brickbats  or  stones,  with  a  few  twigs  of  trees  over  them, 
to  prevent  the  soil  choking  up  the  drainage.  The  compost  must  be 
half-a-yard  deep.  With  such  a  provision  it  will  grow  vigorously  for 
many  years.  In  very  dry  seasons  an  occasional  watering  at  the  roots 
will  be  an  essential  benefit.  The  best  time  to  plant  out  is  in  spring, 
about  the  end  of  April,  the  plant  having  previously  been  a  little 
pushed  in-doors.  This  gives  the  summer  season  to  liave  the  roots  well 
established,  and  the  shoots  to  become  well  ripened. 

Every  strong  shoot  of  the  Hydrangea  usually  bears  a  head  of  blos- 
soms, and  in  proportion  to  quantity  will  be  the  size.  This  will  render 
it  necessary  to  prune  the  last  year's  shoots  closely,  so  as  to  leave  only 
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two  or  three  buds  on  each,  and  when  these  push  to  take  some  of  them 
away,  so  as  only  to  retain  such  a  quantity  as  will  furnish  the  bush 
regularly,  and  be  vigorous  too.  To  prevent  injury  from  the  severity 
of  winter,  give  a  covering  of  dry  leaves,  several  inches  deep,  to  plants 
which  are  pruned  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground,  such  being 
concealed  by  a  wooden  box ;  and  to  plants  that  are  two  or  three  feet 
high,  an  ornamental  wooden  stand  for  a  vase,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
suited  to  the  locality  of  the  plant,  answers  admirably,  removing  it 
towards  the  end  of  March.  With  attention  like  what  I  now  state,  and 
which  I  have  proved,  this  very  fine  shrub  will  grace  every  situation  it 
is  placed  in,  and  most  amply  repay  the  care  bestowed,  in  its  pro« 
fusion  of  rose  or  blue  flowers,  for  a  long  period. 


REPTON,  THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  stronger  proof  of  Mr.  Repton's  love  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  than  the  wish  he  had  latterly  expressed  that  his 
remains  might  be  deposited  in  a  "  garden  of  Roses."  To  gratify  this 
innocent  fancy,  he  himself  selected  the  small  enclosure  on  tlie  south 
side  of  the  picturesque  church  of  Aylsham,  in  Norfolk :  a  dmple 
Gothic  monument  records  his  name  and  age,  followed  by  0onie  lines 
written  by  himself : — 

"  The  tomb  of  Humphry  Repton,  who  died  Mar6h  24th,  1818. 
*  Not  like  the  Egyptian  tyrants— consecrate, 
Unmixt  with  others  shall  my  dost  remain ; 
But  mouldering,  blended,  melting  into  earth. 
Mine  shall  give  form  and  colour  to  the  Rose; 
And  while  its  vivid  blossoms  cheer  mankind, 
Its  perfumed  odour  shall  ascend  to  heaven/  " 

In  the  same  grave  reposes  that  gentle  being  who,  for  five-and -forty 
years,  liad  been  the  beloved  participator  in  all  his  joys  and  griefs ;  she 
did  liot  long  survive  him,  and  it  was  her  last  request  that  they  should 
not  be  separated  in  death. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  NERIUM  OLEANDER. 

BT  COMMELLINA. 

I  TRANSMIT  the  following  remarks  for  insertion  in  the  Cabinet, 
hoping  they  may  be  of  use  to  your  correspondent  M.  B.  F. 

During  winter  the  Nerium  Oleander  should  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  scale  inject  looked  for  and  removed.  If  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  become  clogged  with  a  rusty-looking  substance,  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge without  tearing  the  foliage,  it  is  worth  while  to  fill  them,  by 
means  of  a  small  brush,  with  a  paste  composed  of  powdered  sulphur 
and  a  lather  of  soft-soap.  About  the  middle  of  February  this  should 
be  washed  off,  and  the  plants  repotted.  Shake  off  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  as  you  can  without  breaking  the  finer  rootlets ;  drain  well,  and 
pot  in  a  compost  of  a  quarter  sandy-peat,  a  quarter  dung,  and  a  half 
good  light  loam.  Shade  for  a  few  days ;  bring  the  plants  gradually 
nearer  the  light,  and  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow  keep  their 
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heads  near  the  glass.  The  quantity  of  water  they  receive  must  be 
regulated  by  the  warmth  of  the  position,  but  they  always  require  a  free 
supply.  When  in  full  flower,  they  should  have  it  twice  a-day ;  but, 
unless  they  droop,  it  is  best  to  avoid  saucers,  or  at  all  events  to  empty 
them  at  night.  In  the  south  of  France  (where  the  growth  of  the 
•  Oleander  is  extremely  vigorous)  they  are  usually  planted  close  to 
running  water.  Syringe  every  evening  in  warm  weather  until  the 
flower  heads  begin  to  open. 

I  have  seen  these  beautiful  shrubs  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and 
bushy  in  proportion,  covered  with  flowers  for  months  under  this 
treatment. 

If  you,  or  M.  B.  F.,  can  inform  me  where  I  could  procure  the 
double  white  Oleander,  the  Tangle  variety,  or  the  single  dark  red,  it 
will  very  much  oblige  a  constant  reader  of  the  Cabinet  for  many  years. 

[We  can  supply  the  three  kinds  mentioned.] 


ON  FUCHSIA  SEREATIFOLIA  BLOOMING  IN  THE 
OPEN  AIR. 

BT  A  6UB8CRIBEB. 

Is  there  any  chance  of  Fuchsia  aerratifolia  flourishing  or  flowering  in 
the  open  air? 

I  have  in  my  dwelling-house  a  plant  of  the  above  of  the  unwieldy 
size  of  ten  feet  in  height,  and  in  preference  to  cutting  it  down  I 
thought,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  of  planting  it  out  and  training 
it  to  a  pole  or  wall,  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

An  answer  in  your  next  number  will  much  oblige. 

[It  blooms  freely  in  the  open  air  when  grown  in  a  sheltered,  sunny 
situation,  but  produces  the  prettiest  eflect  trained  up  a  pole.  A  larch, 
with  the  branches  cut  back,  so  as  to  retain  the  stumps  six  inches  long, 
admits  the  shoots  to  be  secured  at  a  distance  from  the  trunk,  so  that 
the  pendant  heads  of  lovely  flowers  hang  out  fully  to  view.  The  pole 
being  painted  green  gives  it  neatness. 

It  does  well  against  a  good  aspected  wall,  but  it  requires  to  be 
trained  to  a  trellis,  as  the  stems  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  hot 
temperature  of  bricks,  &c.,  which  in  summer  scorches  the  fleshy  shoots, 
but  a  trellis  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall  preserves  them  from  such 
injury,  and  by  duly  securing  the  blooming  shoots,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
heads  of  flowers  hanging  outwards,  they  display  their  beauties  very 
interestingly. 

In  a  warm,  dry  situation,  proper  attention  to  watering  at  the  roots 
will  be  necessary.  Early  in  May  the  plant  should  be  put  out,  in  order 
to  obtain  as  much  growth  as  possible,  and  an  early  state  of  blooming. 
It  continues  to  flower  to  the  end  of  summer.  The  plant,  if  taken  up 
with  a  tolerable  ball  of  roots,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  put 
into  a  pot,  tub,  or  basket,  can  be  preserved  readily  in  winter  in-doors  ; 
and,  by  exciting  its  growth  the  following  spring,  it  will  prepare  it  for 
turning  out  as  before.  A  few  young  plants  should  be  provided  every 
^ring  for  blooming  in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  sitting-room, 
in  winter.    It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  the  purpose.] 
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FLORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

BOTAL  SOUTH  LONDON  SOCIETY. 

The  first  exhibition  for  the  season  was  held  in  the  large  room  at  the 
Horns  Tavern,  Kennington,  on  April  19th,  and  upon  the  whole  M-as 
very  creditable.  In  Florists'  Flowers,  the  1st  prize,  amongst  amateurs, 
for  the  best  pair  of  Auricuku,  was  awarded  to  W.  Ginger,  £sq.,  of 
Maida  Hill,  for  Hedges'  Britannia,  and  Dickson's  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  2nd  prize,  to  J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  Brixton,  for  Mawes'  Violet, 
and  Hedges*  Britannia ;  3rd  prize,  to  W.  Trahar,  Esq.,  for  Dickson's 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Unique.  For  the  best  collection  of  four 
Auriculas,  the  Ist  prize  was  taken  by  W.  Ginger,  Esq.,  for  Stretch's 
Alexander,  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  Hedges'  Britannia,  and  Dickson's 
Apollo ;  2nd  prize,  J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  for  Hedges'  Britannia,  Yates' 
Lord  Collingwood,  Dickson's  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Seedling.  In 
the  Nurserymen's  Class,  Mr.  James  Dickson,  of  Brixton,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  Dickson's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Page's  Champion  and 
Defiance,  and  Dickson's  Unique;  2nd  prize,  Mr.  J.  Bushell,  for 
Gorton's  Champion,  Dickson's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Trior's  Glory, 
and  (jrabel's  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  the  best  pair  of  Polyanthuses^ 
J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Holloway,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  for  Freedomi 
and  Alexander.  Heartsease,  twenty-four  dissimilar  blooms.  In  the 
Amateurs'  Class,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of 
Holloway,  for  Duke  of  Wellington,  Almanza,  Rainbow,  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  Great  Britain,  Companion,  White  Seijeant,  Norfolk  Hero, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Lady  Sale,  Shakspeare,  Blooming  Girl,  Touell's 
Supreme,  Model  of  Perfection,  Mary  Jane,  Regulator,  Optimus, 
Dr.  Wolff,  Constellation,  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,  Hunt's  Wellington, 
Bellissima,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Wonderful ;  2nd  prize,  Mr.  Over, 
of  Streatham,  for  Rainbow,  Optimus,  Mary  Jane,  Climax,  Virgil, 
Jehu,  Belvidere,  Trefoso,  Sappho,  Pompey,  Zabdi,  Almanza,  Pliny, 
Excellent,  Goliah,  Perfection,  Madonna,  Pulcher,  Perseus,  Duchess 
of  Rutland,  Euclid,  Prince  of  Orange,  Model  of  Perfection,  and 
Hampden;  3rd  prize,  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Croydon,  for  Mary  Jane, 
Goliah,  Fanny,  Companion,  Almanza,  Seedling,  Trefoso,  Blooming 
Girl,  One  in  the  Ring,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Excellent,  Optimus, 
Exquisite,  Constellation,  Superb,  Hunt's  Wellington,  Tom  Pinch, 
Perseus,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Rainbow,  Candidate,  Lord  Hardinge, 
Perfection,  and  Iver  Queen.  In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  equal  Ist 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Iver,  and  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Chalvey.  Mr.  Thomson's  flowers  were — Pre-eminent,  Excellent, 
Almanza,  Zabdi,  Optimus,  Constellation,  Perseus,  Aurora,  Corsair, 
Pulcher,  Lady  Sale,  Rainbow,  Bridesmaid,  Virgil,  Sappho,  Yellow 
Seedling,  Gloria  Mundi,  Model  of  Perfection,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Fair  Flora,  Youell's  Supreme,  Bell's  Lady  Lacon, 
and  Climax  ;  Mr.  Turner's  stand  contained — Hooper's  Blooming  Ghrl, 
Thomson's  Constellation,  Hooper's  Mary  Jane,  Hall's  Rainbow, 
Nasmyth's  Mr,  Hamilton,  Hooper's  Duke  of  Wellington,  Great 
Britain,  Turner's  Miss  Edwards,  Bragg^s  Goliah,  Hooper's  Lady  Sale, 
Backhouse's  Dr.  Wolff,  Thomson's  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Tumer^s 
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Optiraus,  Example,  and  Caroline,  Thomson's  Zabdi,  Cliater's  Model  of 
Perfection,  Thomson's  Shakspeare,  Hooper's  Wonderful,  Thomson's 
Dr.  Hawtrey,  Youell's  Supreme,  Ondine,  Collison's  Perseus,  and  Bell's 
Climax ;  2ud  prize,  Messrs.  Bragg  and  Bright,  of  Slough,  for  Hooper's 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Hall's  Rainbow,  Optimus,  Constellation,  Hunt's 
Desirable,  Bragg's  Charon,  Optimus,  Hooper's  True  Briton,  Almanza, 
Lady  Sale,  Seedling,  Bragg's  Clara,  Dr.  Wolff,  Bragg's  Colossus, 
Youell's  Supreme,  Perseus,  Exquisite,  Trefoso,  Duchess  of  Rutland, 
Seedling,  Duke  of  Rutland,  Eliza,  Mrs.  Bragg,  and  Thomson's  Per- 
fection;  3rd  prize,  Mr.  Cutter,  of  Slough,  for  Raindow,  Seedling, 
Virgil,  Curion,  Perseus,  Shakspeare's  Goliah,  Aurora,  Supreme, 
Climax,  Seedling,  Magrath,  Arethusa,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Model  of 
Perfection,  Dr.  Wolff,  Optimus,  Apollo,  Snowdrop,  Perfection,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Duke  of  Rutland.  For  the  best  twelve  Cinerarias^ 
in  pots,  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Peckham,  received  the  Ist  prize. 

Seedling  Florists'  Flowebs. — Auriculas ;  A  1st  class  certificate 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Dickson  for  a  seedling  named  Dr.  Horner, 
a  grey-edged  flower  of  good  quality ;  tube  rather  large,  but  well  filled 
with  thrum,  paste  dense  and  pure,  colour  deep  purple,  pip  flat ;  this 
flower  promises  well,  but  the  specimen  was  not  fully  blown.  Ji  cer- 
tificate was  also  given  to  J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  for  a  seedling  self. 
Pansies :  A  certificate  to  Mr.  Turner  for  a  seedling  named  Example, 
ground  colour  bright  yellow,  margin  of  medium  width,  of  a  rich 
bronzy-purple,  petals  tolerably  smooth,  good  eye.  To  Messrs.  Bragg 
and  Bright,  for  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  way  of  Rainbow, 
and  named  D'Israeli.  The  same  to  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Iver,  for  Pri- 
vateer, bright  yellow  ground,  deep  purple  maroon ;  broad  margin, 
round,  large,  and  very  even  ;  fine  eye.  Cinerarias :  1st  class  certifi- 
cates were  awarded  to  several ;  the  best  was  Atlee's  Satellite,  a  bright 
crimson  variety;  and  I  very 's  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  white,  tipped  with 
delicate  lilac ;  dark  disk  ;  a  pretty  and  well-formed  flower. 

Of  Miscellaneous  Plants,  a  goodly  number  was  assembled,  and, 
generally  speaking,  they  were  produced  in  good  condition,  both  as 
regards  growth  and  bloom.  The  collection  to  which  the  Adelaide  Cup 
was  awarded  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq., 
of  Dartford.  It  contained  some  well-gp:own  plants,  among  wiiich  may 
be  mentioned  Boronia  anemonaefolia,  Adenandra  speciosa,  two  species 
of  Ixora,  Chorozema  angustifolium,  the  white-flowered  Dracophyllum 
^cile,  a  beautiful  Erica  Hartnelli,  Boronia  pinnata,  and  other 
plants. 


horticultural  sociETir, 

March  21.— A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Carson,  gardener 
to  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  for  a  new  Dendrobium,  apparently  a  variety  of 
D.  Grifilthi,  but  a  striking  one,  the  flowers  being  white,  relieved  in  their 
centres  by  a  broad  patch  of  orange. — Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of 
Exeter,  sent  a  new  Tropaeolum,  apparently  an  annual,  raised  from 
seeds  received  from  the  Andes  of  Cuenca ;  to  the  flowers  of  Merit- 
zianum  it  added  the  foliage  of  canariense ;  a  certificate  of  merit  was 
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awarded  it.  The  same  nurserymen  also  sent  a  small  plant  of  their 
beautiful  Rhododendron  Javanicum^  grafted  on  the  common  Tree 
Rhododendron,  and  a  Camellia  called  Storeyi,  for  which  a  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded.  The  latter  had  a  clean,  somewhat  ample,  fine- 
looking  foliage,  and  flowers  like  those  of  imbricata,  but  as  full  and 
finely  imbricated  as  those  of  the  double  white. — Messrs.  Loddig^,  of 
Hackney,  sent  a  nice  collection  of  orchids,  consisting,  among  other 
things,  of  Phaius  Wallichii,  the  Brazilian  Brassavola  Martiana,  Odon-* 
toglowum  Cervantesii,  several  oncids,  and  two  well-flowered  specimen* 
of  Dendrobium  macrophyllum,  which  is  one  of  the  more  showy-flowered 
species,  but  whose  blossoms  smell  incurably  of  rhubarb.  A  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded  the  Dendrobiums.— Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting, 
sent  a  tall  Begonia,  from  Oaxaca,  apparently  B.  platanifolia,  one  of 
the  best  of  the  many  varieties  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  a  small  plant  of 
Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  and  Franciscea  hydrangeffiformis,  with  its  pale 
variety.  A  certificate  was  awarded  the  Begonia. — Two  Azaleas,  not 
difiereut  from  Gladstanesii,  were  produced  by  Messrs.  Ivery,  of 
Dorking ;  and  from  Mr.  Low,  of  Clapton,  came  an  Epacris,  named 
bicolor,  a  seedling  which  had  been  raised  by  Mr.  Willmore,  of  Bir- 
mingham.— Mr*  Kendall,  of  Stoke  Newington,  produced  a  seedling 
Cineraria  of  great  beauty,  which  was  raised  by  him  last  year,  and 
called  Newington  Beauty.  A  singular  circumstance  belonging  to  it, 
and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  its  beauty, 
is  the  &ct  of  its  never  having,  under  any  treatment,  produced  pollen. 
It  belongs  to  the  tricolor  section,  the  points  of  the  petals  being  a  deep 
.  crimson-purple,  with  a  centre  of  the  same,  surrounded  by  a  well-defined 
belt  of  white.  The  absence  of  the  yellow  pollen  not  only  improves, 
the  appearance  of  the  centre,  but  from  that  circumstance  the  white  is 
preserved  perfectly  pure,  rendering  the  flower  clean  and  attractive* 
A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  it.  The  specimen  in  question  waa 
grown  and  bloomed  in  Mr.  Kendall's  Folmaise  house,  from  which  also 
came  cut  specimens  of  Pelargoniums,  which  were  again  exhibited  as 
evidence  of  the  efiliciency  of  this  mode  of  heating,  which  Mr.  Kendall 
has  found  perfectly  suited  for  forcing  such  things. — Mr.  Silver,  gar- 
dener to  the  Rev.  H.  Pole,  sent  a  cut  specimen,  in  flower,  of  Weigela 
rosea,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  this  hardy  plant  (one  of  the  best  of 
Mr.  Fortune's  Chinese  introductions)  forces  well.  The  plant  was 
placed  in  a  vinery,  at  work,"  and,  on  showing  flower,  was  removed 
to  a  conservatory,  adapting  itself  to  the  most  commonplace  treatment. 
It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  colour  of  the  flowers  was  much 
fainter  tlian  that  of  blossoms  produced  out  of  doors ;  but  the  flowers 
were  equally  numerous  and  large. — Of  miscellaneous  articles,  Messrs. 
Warner  and  Sons,  of  Jewin-street,  sent  a  garden-engine,  whose  novelty 
consisted  in  its  having  attached  to  the  top  of  the  tube  a  flat  shovel-like 
plate,  moving  on  a  spring,  for  spreading  the  water.  This  invention 
was  so  contrived  that  tubes  and  plates  of  diflerent  sizes  could  be  put  on 
or  taken  ofl*  at  pleasure. — Specimens  of  fabrics,  made  in  Madagascar 
from  the  Raphia  Palm-tree,  were  exhibited  by  Admiral  Sir  W.  Gage. 
One  was  a  mat  of  some  beauty ;  the  other  was  a  striped  cloth,  which 
it  was  mentioned  was  probably  prepared  from  tlie  fibre  of  the  leaf.— 
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From  the  Society's  garden  came  various  orchids  and  other  plants* 
Among  the  former  was  the  pretty  little  Orchis  Branciforti,  and  a  good 
specimen  of  Epidendrum  Stamfordianmn ;  and  among  the  latter  were 
Mr.  Fortune's  Forsythia  viridissima,  which  has  been  found  to  force 
well,  the  golden-yellow  flowers  producing  a  fine  effect,  though  un- 
accompanied by  leaves;  the  sweet-smelling  Trymalium  (T.  odora- 
tissimum),  Azalea  obtusa  and  squamata,  Echeveria  rosea,  whose  red 
leaves  and  blossoms  serve  to  enliven  our  glass  houses  at  this  season ; 
and  the  true  Greek  Cyclamen  (C.  repandum),  whose  sweet-smelling 
purple  blossoms  render  it  one  of  the  best  spring-flowering  plants  we 
possess. — Seeds  of  Berberis  asiatica,  a  half  evergreen  shrub,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  cottage  garden  fences. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  ALUM  TO  THE 
HYDRANGEA. 

A  LADY  who  is  a  constant  subscriber  to  the  Cabinet,  wishes  to  know 
if  alum  mixed  in  the  earth  of  the  Hydrangea  will  cause  the  flowers  to 
be  blue?  what  quantity  is  requisite,  and  how  often  to  be  applied.  If 
alum  will  not  turn  them,  what  will  ?  An  answer  in  an  early  number 
will  oblige. 


CHARCOAL  AS  A  MANURE. 

We  have  several  times  strongly  recommended  the  application  of  char-* 
coal  in  the  compost  for  plants  in  pots.    The  following  testimony  is  in  . 
addition  to  what  has  heretofore  appeared  : — 

Chemically  considered,  carbon  or  charcoal,  either  prepared  from 
wood  or  peat,  may  be  said  to  derive  its  use  as  a  manure  from  its  pro- 
perty of  absorbing  moisture,  as  well  as  its  power  of  taking  up  the 
diflerent  gases,  particularly  ammonia ;  charcoal,  by  absorbing  moisture, 
keeps  the  soil  sufiiciently  damp  for  the  vegetation  of  the  young  plants, 
besides  giving  out  its  store  of  ammonia  and  other  gases  to  assist  in  their 
future  growth.  Another  valuable  purpose  to  which  peat-charcoal  may- 
be applied,  is  that  of  fixing  the  ammonia  and  other  volatile  bodies  that 
arise  from  liquid  manure ;  and  it  may  also  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  mixing  it  with  the  common  manure  heap.  A  celebrated 
chemist  says,  "  that  wood-charcoal,  reduced  to  powder,  charred  saw- 
dust, and  charred  peat,  are  all  capable  of  being  used  with  advantage  in 
extracting  the  ammonical  and  other  salts  which  give  its  value  to  the 
liquid  of  the  farm-yards.  Experiment  has  shown  that,  when  Altered 
through  a  bed  of  such  charcoal,  the  liquid  escapes  without  colour,  and 
almost  without  taste ;  while  the  charred  peat  or  saw-dust  is  itself  con- 
verted into  fertilizing  manure."  We  learn  from  men  of  science  the 
theory  of  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a  manure ;  and  practical  men  have,  in 
many  instances,  proved  its  efficacy.  Drilled  with  seeds,  it  is  found  to 
cause  a  quick  vegetation,  nrhich  is  often  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
secure  a  good  crop,  amrang  productions  have  resulted  from  such  ap- 
plication.—Pn'^re  Essay, 


all  the  verdancy  and  glowing  tints  of  their  floral  treasures.  The  occa- 
sional return  of  frost,  remind  us  that  all  danger  is  not  positively  passed 
over,  and  the  floral  cultivator  must  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
longer  exercise  caution.  This  month  is  the  usual  period  for  planting 
out  in  masses,  as  well  as  promiscuously,  those  greenhouse  and  frame 
plants,  as  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  &c.,  which  ia 
consequence  of  their  previous  habitations  will  be  somewhat  tender,  and 
the  new  shoots  being  delicate  will  be  the  more  liable  to  receive  injury 
by  a  slight  frost,  and  such  occurrences  we  have  oflen  known  to  take 
place  even  beyond  the  middle  of  May. 

It  is,  however,  very  desirable  to  plant  out,  as  early  as  possible,  ia 
order  to  ensureanearly  show  of  bloom,  and  have  the  beds,  &c.,  covered 
entire.  Where  this  system  of  adorning  the  flpwer  garden  is  carried 
out  to  a  great  extent,  and  we  observe  it  to  be  increasing  every  suc« 
cessive  year,  it  is  rendered  proportionably  diflicult  to  give  entire  pro- 
tection, so  as  to  guard  against  casual  frost  and  cold  at  night,  but  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  a  covering  of  canvass,  cotton,  mats,  or  similar  article, 
should  be  used  ;  such  may  be  elevated  above  the  tops  of  the  plants,  by 
sticks  stuck  into  the  beds  somewhat  close,  or  by  having  rods  bent  over 
the  beds,  &c.,  upon  which  the  covering  may  be  thrown  and  secured 
down  at  the  sides.  Thus  provided,  the  plants  may  safely  be  turned  out 
into  the  open  ground  early  in  May,  they  will  then  be  obtaining  root- 
hold  in  tiie  soil,  and  speedily  cover  the  beds.  An  early  removal  of 
such  plants  into  the  open  beds  is  sometimes  very  desirable,  where  the 
pits,  frames,  &c.,  are  required  for  other  purposes.  Where  there  is 
ample  pit,  or  frame  room,  then  a  delay  is  not  a  matter  of  importance 
on  that  account,  and  a  continued  growth  of  the  plants  in  their  waimer 
habitations  will  produce  larger  specimens  when  turned  out  later,  but 
to  turn  out  earlier  and  have  the  protection  above  stated  secures  a  finer 
display,  and  the  addition  of  extra  potting,  watering,  &c.,  requisite 
while  under  pit  or  frame  cover,  will  be  obviated. 

If  any  of  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  planting  out  are  yet  in- 
complete, no  further  putting  off  should  be  indulged  in. 

Fresh  loam,  peat,  and  well  rotted  manure  are  essentials  in  due  propor- 
tion, and  if  not  already  provided  should  be  done  without  delay,  we  have 
always  found  fresh  soil  induced  a  finer  bloom.  With  plants  that  are 
of  a  gross  habit,  less  manure  of  course  is  requisite;  exotic  plants 
turned  out,  should  never  be  gorged  with  fresh  dung,  it  p;enera]ly 
injures  them.   The  less  vigorous,  and  profuse  blooming  kinds  may 
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have  more  manure  in  proportion.  If  pots  of  cuttings,  &c.,  late  put  in, 
are  yet  remaining  unpotted,  they  should  immediately  be  potted,  if  it  be 
only  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight ;  they  would  then  be  pushing  forth 
new  roots,  and  by  retaining  the  balls  of  earth  entire,  they  much  earlier 
form  line  specimens  in  the  beds  than  planting  out  at  once  out  of  the 
cutting-pot,  as  it  is  usually  termed. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  a  more  systematic  and  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  plants  as  to  Iieights,  colours  of  flowers  placed  in  contrast, 
&c.,  is  attended  to,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  much  as  possible,  one  harmonious 
whole,  and  that  to  be  as  striking  in  show  as  the  flowers  will  accom« 
plish. 

Where  hardy  Annuals  have  come  up  too  numerous,  they  should  be 
thinned  out,  so  as  to  retain  but  enough  to  be  vigorous.  Those  kinds 
of  tender  Annuals,  as  Asters,  Marigolds,  Stocks,  &c.,  raised  inkpots  or 
i^mes,  should  be  taken  with  as  much  soil  to  the  roots  as  possible,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  month,  be  carefully  planted  out,  secured,  &c.,  as 
requisite.  Dahlias  must  be  planted  out  as  early  as  convenient,  cover- 
ing them  overhead  by  a  ganlen-pot,  or  piece  of  brown  paper  secured 
around  the  entire  plant,  during  night,  till  fear  of  danger  from  frost  is 
over.  A  portion  of  fresh  loam  and  well-rotted  dung  is  highly  bene- 
ficial to  their  success.  Hyacinths ^  Ranunculmes^  Anemones^  and  Pinks 
in  beds,  will  require  due  attention  to  watering,  protection,  shading,  &c. 
Thin  away  the  stems  of  pinks  to  two,  or  at  most  three,  of  those  plants 
where  the  flowers  are  for  showing,  <&c.  Banunculus-beds  must  have  a 
good  supply  of  soft-water  in  order  to  ensure  success.  Water  given 
twice  a-week  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  roots  is  better  than  a  little 
given  every  day,  which  only  moistens  the  surfiice.  Eead  articles  on 
the  general  culture  of  these  plants  in  previous  numbers  of  our  Maga- 
zine. 

IN  THE  FOBGIKO  FBAME. 

Attention  to  striking  cuttings  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and 
in  potting  off  such  as  are  struck,  is  necessary  now.  Exotic  seeds  may 
be  sown.  Seedlings  potted  off,  &c. 

IK  THE  COLD  FSAME  AND  GBEENHOITSE. 

Plants  in  these  structures  which  are  designed  for  turning  out  in  beds, 
must  have  abundance  of  air  to  get  them  inured  to  the  open  border  cir- 
cumstances. Although  abundance  of  air  has  been  admitted,  yet  the 
plants  will  certainly  have  pushed  shoots,  and  of  course  be,  especially 
with  delicate  kinds,  tender,  and,  in  proportion,  susceptible  of  injury  by 
removal  into  the  open  air.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  plants  in,  and  g^ve 
all  possible  air  requisite,  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  third  week  in 
May,  rather  than  hazard  them  by  a  week  or  two  earlier  removal,  in 
combating  the  vicissitudes  of  our  varying  climate,  even  at  this  period. 
A  deep  floor  of  coal  ashes  should  be  formed  on  which  to  place  the  pots, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  roots  from  worms.  After  the  pots  are  placed 
even  at  the  surface,  so  as  to  hold  water  regularly,  moss  placed  lightly 
between  the  pots,  as  high  as  to  the  rims,  keeps  tlie  soil  in  a  more  even 
condition,  and  the  roots  at  the  sides  of  the  pots  are  not  scorched  by 
powerful  drying  temperature.   y{haX  are  termed  Greenhouse  Annuals^ 
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as  Balsams,  Globe  Araaranthus,  Salpiglossis,  Brachycomas,  Rhodanthes, 
Browallias,  &c.,  will  replace  the  stock  removeil ;  attention  to  their 
preparatory  growth  is  requisite,  so  as  to  have  fine  substitutes. 

If  Camellias  have  set  their  flower-buds  fine,  they  should  be  removed 
out  into  the  open  air  where  the  other  plants  are,  or  be  placed  where 
they  can  have  a  free  admission  of  air  by  day,  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  what  is  better,  a  pit-frame.  Re-pot  any  plant  which 
requires  it,  and  never  defer  to,  what  is  often  done,  a  general  shifling, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  specimens.  Syringing  over  head  will  now 
be  beneficial.  As  soon  as  green  fly  makes  its  appearance,  destroy  them 
by  smoking  the  house  or  individual  plant.  Pelargoniums  will  now  be 
coming  into  bloom,  shade  the  flowers  with  a  slight  canvass  covering. 
See  articles  in  former  Yolumes,'on  general  culture.  Cinerarias  shouul 
be  shaded  too,  if  the  colours  are  to  be  kept  pure,  as  they  fade  in  hot  sun. 

XN  THB  STOVE. 

Achimenes  should  now  have  special  attention  to  produce  fine  sped* 
mens.  Gesneras,  Amaryllis,  and  specimens  of  Clerodendron,  Ixoras, 
&c.,  for  showing,  must  also  have  constant  attention,  as  we  have  before 
directed. 


ON  BLUE  HYDRANGEAS. 

BY  A.  B. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  having  recently  inquired,  How  am  I  to  cause 
the  Hydrangea  to  produce  blue  flowers,"  I  beg  to  say  that  the  soil 
being  watered  with  diluted  chamber-lye  will  eflfect  the  desired  object. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  RED  SPIDER  IN  PLANT-HOUSES. 

BY  J.  W. 

In  the  month  of  February  or  March,  when  the  houses  are  white- 
waslied,  put  to  about  every  four  gallons  of  whitewash  twelve  ounces  of 
sulphur  vivum ;  then  wash  the  whole  house  over  with  it,  taking  care 
not  to  come  nearer  the  furnace  end  of  the  flue  than  six  or  seven  feet, 
or,  when  strong  fires  are  made,  the  effluvia  will  rise  too  powerfully, 
and  probably  injure  the  plants.  The  best  way  is  to  wash  close  to  the 
furnace  over  with  plain  whitewash. 


BRIEF  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

London  Horticultural  Society's  Meeting  in  Regent  Street,  April  18th. 
— Amongst  new  plants,  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  sent  a  portion  of  a  plant 
in  a  pot  of  the  same  handsome  Fuchsia,  a  flower  and  a  leaf  of  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  last  meeting.  It  was  stated  to  be  not  diiferent  from  the  Fuchsia  loxensis  of 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  found  on  mountains  in  Peni,  at  elevations  of  from  COOO 
to  7000  feetj  which  elcTations  nearly  correspond  with  those  given  by  Mr.  Lobb. 
The  inspection  of  a  better  specimen  only  served  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  it  will 
form  one  of  the  handsomest  Fuchsias  yet  in  cultivation ;  its  dark  green  leaves  and 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  with  which  the  white  lobed  stigma  nicely  contrasts,  render-' 
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ing  it  exceedingly  attractive.  It  was  mentioned  that  in  its  native  habitat  it  grows 
from  two  to  four  feet  in  height.  A  large  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  it.  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  plant  of  the  Pear-leaved  Peri- 
phragmos  (P.  pyrifolia),  a  Peruvian  Phloxwort  of  great  rarity,  but  whose  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  though  produced  in  abundance,  are  too  dingy-looking  to  render  it 
a  plant  of  first-rate  character. — Mr.  Kyle,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  sent  a 
specimen  of  Eriostemon  neriifolium,  for  which  a  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded. 
Than  this,  for  its  size,  it  was  perhaps  impossible  to  produce  a  better  specimen  of  good 
gardening.  It  formed  a  dense  pyramid  nearly  five  feet  high,  profusely  clothed 
with  white  starry  blossoms  to  the  very  pot  A  Banksian  Medal  was  awardtnl  to 
Mr.  Glendinuing,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  for  a  tall  specimen  of  Henfreya 
scandens,  a  stove  climber  of  rather  recent  introduction,  and  of  considerable  beauty, 
but  its  white  flowers  are  hardly  pure  enough ;  a  deficiency  made  up,  however,  by 
their  quantity  and  the  length  of  time  they  continue  to  expand  in  succession.  From 
the  Marchioness  of  Westminster  was  a  coloured  drawing  of  a  curious  and  beau- 
tiful Rhododendron,  named  Barbatum,  which  has  lately  flowered  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  at  Eaton  Hall  in  Cheshire.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  north  of  India ;  but  unlike  the  Indian  species,  which  generally  have  loose 
heads  of  flower,  if  we  except  the  Ceylon  R.  zeylanicum,  its  flower-heads  were  close 
and  compact,  the  individual  flowers  bein^  short  and  round,  and  freer  from  spots 
than  most  other  Indian  kinds.  The  specimen  from  which  the  drawing  had  been 
made  had  been  bloomed  in  a  conservatory ;  but  it  was  observed  that  it  would  no 
doubt  prove  as  hardy  as  other  sorts  from  the  same  quarter, 

Pansies,  Damping  off,  &c. — I  had  some  plants  put  in  small  pots,  and  placed  in 
a  frame  for  winter  protection,  I  found  them  damping  oflf.  1  soon  found  out  the 
cause  and  remedy :  I  closed  up  the  sashes  at  night,  and  the  result  was  mildew  and 
death.  I  gave  all  air  in  suitable  weather  both  day  and  night,  in  the  latter  case  the 
sashes  were  raised  up,  so  that  a  space  four  inches  deep  at  top  and  bottom  were 
allowed  for  a  current  to  pass  through :  my  plants  soon  began  to  flourish.  Such  as 
were  strongly  affected  by  mildew,  I  sprinkled  over  with  sulphur ;  the  disease  was 
removed  by  it,  in  unison  with  tho  free  admission  of  air.  A  similar  attention  tp 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  to  prevent  or  cure  the  plants  of  mildew,  is  essential,  so  I 
have  found  it— C.  Webb. 

Allamanda  Schottii. — I  beg  to  furnish  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  Alla- 
manda  Schottii.  The  seeds  from  which  I  raised  the  plant,  beautifully  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  for  February  last,  was  collected  in  Brazil,  in  the  beginniug 
of  1846,  but  in  what  precise  localitv  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  by  Gordon  Graham, 
Esq.,  of  Brighton,  who  most  kindly  presented  them  to  this  establishment.  The 
plant  from  which  the  fine  and  correct  drawing  was  taken  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter.  It  flowered  here  for  the  first  time  in 
the  early  part  of  July,  1847,  continuing  to  expand  its  splendid  bright  orange- 
coloured  flowers  without  intermission  until  the  first  week  m  January  last,  having 
frequently  from  five  to  six  expanded  flowers  upon  a  panicle  at  the  same  time, 
making  a  gnind  appearance ;  even  the  dark,  sunless  days  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber did  not  in  any  measure  deteriorate  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  plant  of 
fine  habit,  and  vigorous  growth.  The  one  under  my  management  last  season 
covered  an  area  of  upwards  of  fifty  superficial  feet,  closely  trained  and  existed  in  an 
eight-inch  pot  whilst  under  ray  charge ;  though  I  would  suggest  that  its  habits  in 
every  respect  qualifies  it  to  be  grown  a  most  complete  shrub,  by  a  little  attention  to 
stopping  while  the  plants  are  young,  there  being  but  little  similarity  between  the 
habit  of  A.  Schottii  and  A.  cathartica,  the  former  having  an  erect,  and  the  latter  a 
climbing  stem  ;  the  flowers  also  of  th^  former  are  fully  twice  the  size  of  the  latter. 
I  feel  fully  convinced  that  it  cannot  fail  to  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  growers, 
and  will  more  than  realise  all  that  has  been  advanced  in  its  favour.  Sir  W.  Jack- 
son Hooker,  in  one  of  his  communications  to  me,  says  the  flowers  are  most  truly  mag- 
nificent, far  superior  to  any  A.  cathartica  he  ever  saw.  It  merits  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  cnoice  stove  plants,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
who  behold  its  lovely  flowers ;  those  persons  who  saw  it  in  flower  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement  I  have  a  plant  just  now  showing  flower,  that  has  not  yet 
bloomed,  from  the  same  seed  as  A.  Schottii. — James  Stantonf  Gardener  to  It,  W, 
Burton,  Esq.f  Spriwficood,  Manchester,  in  Gardener's  Journal, 


PHLOX  IMBRICATA. 

WE  obtained  this  very  singular  and  handsome  variety  from  Mr. 
Van  Geert,  florist,  of  Antwerp.  It  was  raised  from  seed  which 
had  been  collected  from  Phlox  omniflora.  !Each  blossom  of  a  Phlox 
usually  has  but  five  petals ;  those  of  the  one  we  now  figure  have  from 
nine  to  twelve.  From  this  circumstance  it  had  been  represented  (in- 
correctly) on  its  first  time  of  blooming,  to  be  a  double  one,  but  its 
specific  title,  descriptive  of  the  petals  laying  tile-like  over  the  edges  of 
others,  is  very  appropriate.  The  plant  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
vigorous,  blooming  very  profusely,  and,  with  its  large  heads  of  flowers, 
is  highly  ornamental. 

The  entire  family  of  Phloxes  have  a  peculiar  claim  to  cultivation, 
being  (almost  without  exception)  quite  hardy,  easy  of  culture,  readily 
increased  by  division  or  seed,  of  numerous  colours  and  variety  in 
shading,  stripes,  dbc.  Many  of  them  difl'use  a  very  delightful  perfbme 
for  a  considerable  distance  around,  and  the  tribe  includes  those  which 
commence  blooming  early  in  March,  and  others  flower  in  continuous 
succession  till  November.  The  one  we  figure  well  merits  a  place  in 
every  flower  garden. 


\ 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

AOALMTLA  STAMINEA — LoNG-STEMMED. 

Mr.  Lobb  discovered  this  plant  growing  in  humid  parts  of  mountain 
woods  in  Java.  Messrs.  Veitchs  exhibited  a  plant  in  bloom  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  rooms  in  Regent-street,  London,  on  a  recent 
occasion.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  an  JS^hynanthus.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  dense  fiiscicles,  about  flfleen  in  each  cluster,  of  a 
rich  scarlet-red ;  the  inside  of  the  tube  is  of  a  dfirk  colour.  A  sepamt^ 
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flower  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in 
the  stove,  and  to  be  cultivated  as  the  ^schyoanthus  are.  (Figured  in 
Pax.  Mag.  Bot) 

Alloplectus  concolor — Whole-coloured. 

An  inhabitant  of  Brazil,  from  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens of  Kew.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  shrubby,  growing  about  two  feet 
high.  The  flowers  are  tubulous,  bellying  much,  liairj^,  of  a  rich 
orange-scarlet,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  is  a  very  neat 
and  interesting  plant.    (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.^  4371.) 

Casselia  integrifolia — Entire-leaved. 
It  is  a  stove  plant,  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  is  a  shrubby,  evergreen 
plant.  Tlie  flowers  are  produced  in  loose  racemes,  four  to  six  in  each, 
and  several  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  as  much  across  the 
mouth,  of  a  delicate  purple-blue.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is  yellow. 
It  is  a  very  neat  and  beautiful  flowering  plant. 

ECHINOCACTUS  CULOROPTHALSNU8— GrEEN-EYED. 

It  is  a  native  of  Real  del  Monte,  in  Mexico,  and  has  recently  bloomed 
in  the  flne  collection  of  this  interesting  tribe  at  Kew  Gardens.  It  is 
of  the  globe  form,  as  large  as  a  good  sized  orange.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  the  crown,  three  inches  across,  of  a  pretty  lilac-purple, 
and  the  centre  of  anthers  yellow.  The  stigma,  several  of  them,  are 
of  a  rich  green,  and  form  a  very  distinct  eye.  It  is  an  interesting 
species.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.y  4373.) 

Echinacea  intermedia. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Mexico,  a  hardy  perennial 
herbaceous  plant,  which  grows  about  two  feet  high,  and  blooms  freely 
from  June  to  November.  The  flowers  are  very  showy,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  single  Dahlias  or  Rudbeckias,  of  a  rich  reddish- 
purple  and  lilac  about  five  inches  across.  It  is  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York.  It  well  merits  a  place  in  every  flower 
garden. 

Stiqmaphfllon  ciliatum. 
A  native  of  Brazil,  where  it  grows  abundantly  in  the  forests  and 
thickets.  It  is  a  twining  evergreen  shrubby  plant,  requiring  to  be 
grown  in  the  stove.  It  has  recently  been  in  bloom  in  the  collection 
of  Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  of  King*s-road  Nursery,  Chelsea.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  umbels  having  from  three  to  six  in  each :  they 
are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour,  fringed  at  the  edges,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across.    (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag.  Bot.) 


At  the  Boyal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
Begonia  noMONTNi. — The  plant  grows  two  feet  high,  bushy,  and 
the  flowers  are  pure  white,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  yellow  anthers, 
produces  a  very  pretty  effect. 
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Begonia  Fischerii. — The  upper  side  of  the  leaves  green,  but  the 
underside  is  of  a  bright  red.  The  flowers  are  pink.  The  plant  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  entire  green  kinds. 

Gloxinia  Handletana. — We  figured  this  handsome  variety  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Magazine ;  and,  having  been  favoured  with  the 
plant  from  the  very  respectable  gardener  who  raised  it,  we  had  the 
pleasure  first  to  send  the  variety  out  to  the  public. 

Some  fine  specimens  are  in  bloom,  and  its  pure  white,  in  contrast 
with  the  bright  crimson  throat,  renders  it  very  beautiful. 

Gloxinia  albo-coccinea. — The  flower  is  a  flesh-coloured  ground, 
with  a  light,  and  also  a  rich  dark,  crimson  throat.  It  is  a  pretty 
variety. 

Gloxinia  Teuchlerii.  —A  bright  rose,  with  a  tinge  of  pink,  and 
a  streak  or  streaks  of  blue  lengthwise.  The  inside  of  the  tube,  at  the 
lower  part,  is  of  a  deep  rosy-red. 

(We  saw  a  small  specimen  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Show  at 
Chiswick  on  May  20th  by  Messrs.  Rollissons,  with  two  flowers  both 
striped  with  blue ;  but  at  Kew,  and  in  our  collection  at  Richmond,  it 
occasionally  has  a  flower  wholly  of  a  bright  rose.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
variety.) 

Gloxinia  speciosa  rubra. — A  deep  rosy. red,  with  a  crimson-red 
inside.    It  is  much  superior  to  the  original  G.  rubra. 

Gloxinia  (a  new  species).— The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf  habit.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  stems  three  inches  long,  erect.  The  tube  is 
about  an  inch  long,  pure  white,  and  the  expanded  mouth  b  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across  and  of  a  rich  violet  colour.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  and  pretty  species. 

Prostranthera  LASIANTHU8. — This  is  a  neat,  greenhouse,  dwarf- 
ish, shrubby  plant ;  the  flowers  are  borne  in  branching  heads,  white, 
with  purple  spots  inside  the  tube.  It  blooms  profusely,  and  is  very 
ornamental,  and  well  deserving  to  be  an  inmate  of  the  greenhouse, 
where  it  would  long  continue  a  pretty  object. 

BoRONiA  denticulata. — This  well-known  plant  was  in  profuse 
bloom,  its  lilac  and  white  flowers  making  a  fine  show  on  such  dwarf 
bushes.    It  is  neat  and  pretty. 

Epaoris  l^vigata. — The  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  large,  of  a  pure 
white,  and  borne  in  profusion.    It  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse. 

Acacia  fulchella. — This  is  one  of  the  late  flowering  class,  and 
continues  long  in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  deep  yellow, 
in  profusion,  and  with  its  handsome  mimosa-like  foliage  renders  it  very 
pretty.  Being  a  dwarfish  bush  it  is  very  suitable  for  the  gpreen- 
house. 

BiGNONiA  SPECiosA.— The  tube  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
a  pure  white  ;  the  limb  is  three  inches  across  when  fully  expanded,  of 
a  lavender  colour,  streaked  with  violet.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is 
white.  The  plant  was  trained  to  a  circular  trellis  about  four  feet 
high.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  well  deserving  cultivation. 

Helichrtsum  furpureum  macranthum. — The  inside  of  the 
flower  when  expanded  is  rose  colour,  with  a  rich  yellow  dbk.  The 
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o^tside  of  the  flower  is  a  rich  deep  crimson.  It  is  not  equalled  by  any 
other  we  have  seen. 

Gardenia  Stanleyana.— In  the  stove  a  plant  was  in  fine  blpom, 
havinp^  thirty-^|i^  flowers  upon  it.  It  is  a  Qne  ornamental  plant,  well 
meriting  cultivfttion. 

Camellia  oabyophylloides. — The  carnation  striped  flower  fully 
bears  out  the  specific  riame  giv^n  it.  It  h^s  a  blush-coloured  groupq 
with  rose  stripes.  It  is  a  n^Q  (IpublQ  variety,  and  a  beautiful  ^ui- 
sition. 

y^RBEi^A  (Duch^  of  Northm^berland).  —  This  is  a  semilog 
just  bloomed  fqr  the  first  time.  It  is  a  beautify!  peach-blossom  cqIqu?, 
good  form,  and  the  flower  when  fully  expanded  is  the  size  of  a 
sliilling. 

Verbena  (^nowtwdl). — A  pure  white,  good  size,  and  of  fii^t- 
rate  form,  superior  to  any  other  white  we  have  seen,  and  will  be 
vfiluable  variety. 


CAPE  HEATHS. 

At  tl^e  Horticultural  E^^liibUion  held  at  Chiswick  Gardens  oii  ttie 
20th  of  May,  a  vast  number  of  splendid  specim^  of  this  lovely  trib^ 
of  plants  were  exhibited.  We  carefully  looked  ov^r  the  entire,  in 
order  to  insert  a  list  of  a  few  of  what  we  considered  th^  best  kinds, 
suQh  fis  ought  to  bie  in  pvery  collection.  In  th^  Gardener*s  Chronicle  " 
of  t)^e  same  day,  the  following  observations  appear  pn  Cape  Heafb^ 
.  being  one  (No.  9)  of  a  series  of  papers  upon  them,  (the  newspapers  in 
wfiich  they  are  ought  to  be  procured  by  all  heath  growers,)  and  being 
so  appropriate  to  the  object  we  had  in  view  in  mining  a  selection,  we 
extract  therefrom  the  following  particular^ : — 

By  the  courtesy  of  a  lady  some  time  resident  at  the  Cape,  I  h^Ye 
been  enabled  to  inspect  several  portfolios  of  drawings  from  nature  of 
spine  bundles  of  Ericas,  drawn  from  specimens  gathered  in  their 
native  habitats.  X  would  not  venture  on  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
genus  to  assert,  but  I  think  I  might  do  so  without  much  fear  of  errin|^, 
that  pur  qollections  cannpt  boast  of  such  beautiful  species  as  yet  remain 
to  be  introduced ;  or,  if  introduced,  have  nev^r  been  suffici^tly  deve- 
loped to  command  attention.  But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  morp  beautiful  varieties ;  and  first  as  to  Bergiana.  I 
n^ight  throw  down  the  pen  in  despair  of  doing  justice  to  its  merits  as 
an  ornamental  plant  of  the  first  rank,  where  chasteness  and  elesanc^ 
triumphs  over  the  mere  love  of  the  gaudy.  Elegant  in  the  superlative 
degree  it  most  assuredly  is.  Hogarth's  ^  line  of  beauty '  is  exemplified 
a  thousand  timps  in  the  disposition  of  its  branches.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  profusion  of  its  blossoms,  is  to  say  they  equal  in  number  its 
leaflets,  numerous  as  they  are.  Imagine  a  branch  bending  in  a  grace- 
ful curve  a  foot  in  length,  again  thia  branch  clothed  with  a  numerous 
progeny  of  delicate  ramifications,  and  these  subdivided  into  numerous 
pedicels,  each  bearing  a  pendent  purple  globule ;  dispose  a  number  of 
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siich  bhthch^s  iiitb  the  most  gracefill  etoup  thai  &ncy  can  dej[>ict,  afld 
you  can  form  some  idea  of  what  a  W^lT-gtowh  specimen  of  Erica  Bef- 
giana  would  b^.  Cavendishii  may  be  Hbble,  the  ventricosa  beautifbl^ 
odore  rosee  may  be  chaste,  and  the  vestitas  ^nd ;  but  Bergiana  is 
more,  it  has  every  superlative  of  beauty  combined — it  is  elegant.  The 
man  who  shall  produce  a  large  well-grown  specimen  of  Erica  Bergiana 
will  have  produced  that  which  will  command  attention  from  the  most 
fastidious  of  plant  connoisseurs.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  in  few 
lists  of  exhibited  specimens  either  in  the  metropolitan  or  provincial 
shows  have  I  observed  the  species  under  notice. 

I  have  said  Cdvendishii  is  noble ;  it  is  the  very  aristocrat  of  Ericas. 
Ridh  in  colour,  compact  in  habit,  symmetrical  without  formality,  easy 
to  cultivate,  a  freci  and  lasting  bloomer ;  these  all  combine  to  reiider  it 
a  durable  variety  for  general  cultivatioh.  As  a  hybrid  betw^ 
depressa  and  Pattersonii  it  affbrds  us  an  insight  into  What  might  be 
e&pected  fVoin  judicious  hybridisation.  It  combines  with  a  greateir 
profusion  of  bloom  than  Pattersonii  the  conipact  habit,  lArge  blossomir, 
and  much  richer  colour  of  depressa.  The  Ibrtner  is  somewhat  incHbed 
to  nakedness,  arid  the  latter  is  too  scanty  in  the  prodU(;tion  Of  ith 
blossom  to  render  it  a  conspicuous  object. 

"  Perhaps  as  a  fitting  companion  for  Cavendishii,  and  contrasting 
admirably  in  colour,  intermedia  may  not  be  inappropriately  naihed! 
Its  rich  imbricated  spikes  of  blossom,  White  and  8!:dHdehtly  trans- 
parent to  render  the  position  of  the  inclosed  anthers  visible  through 
the  tubular  corolla^  render  it  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  object.  II 
will  produce  blossoms  in  such  profusion  as  to  clothe  the  flower-stalk 
for  the  length  of  three  or  four  inches  With  a  dense  mass  of  spotlesft 
purity.  It  is  a  near  relation  to  Bowieana,  but  an  tmquestibtuLble  im- 
provement upon  that  desirable  variety.  Both  the  last-named  are  very 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  aphids.  These  pests  locate  thenAsdlves  amongst 
the  embryo  flowers,  and  if  timely  measures  are  not  then  taken^  maU 
formation  Of  the  individual  flowers  is  Sure  to  take  plade. 

"  A  very  hydra  of  beauty  is  the  gehus  Erica.  No  Sooner  hAve  you 
disposed  of  What  may  be  termed  the  principals,  thah  up  start  others 
even  more  fi>rmidable  than  they.  Mirabilis  defies  alike  both  pen  and 
pencil  fkithfUIly  to  pourtray  it.  Its  thick,  wax-like,  limbate  petals,  oji 
the  one  hand,  and  its  changeable  hue  ori  the  other,  render  such  a  cott<> 
summation,  althoiig^h  ^  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  utteHy  impossible. 

"  The  flowers  of  mirabilis  are  produced  only  oft  the  tips  of  the  shoot^ 
each  bearing  four ;  it  may  thtls  be  imagined  that,  bh  looking  perpen- 
diculariy  on  a  compact  specimen,  a  gorgeous  mass  Of  beauty  plants 
itself;  in  fact,  a  complete  sheet  of  blossoms.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  growing  Season  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  disease  destroys  Ihe 
extreme  points  of  many  of  the  shoots;  when  such  happens,  the 
blooms  are  destroyed  in  the  embryo  state,  and  much  of  the  dituriS 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  destroyed. 

"  A  plant  less  coftsplcUoUS  than  the  lAst,  but  e^ierbising  great  claims 
upon  our  notice,  is  rubricalyjt.  The  pale  tubular  petab,  cdntrastinv 
strongly  with  the  rich^  dltrk  calyl,  render  it  a  plea^g  Object  to  IdOk 
Upon.   It  is  a  ntf  fttb  blootn^T)  and  r«ttaihs  a  long  tithe  iii  be&Utjr. 
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As  the  petals  fade,  they  change  to  a  somewhat  dingy  red  ;  the  inter- 
mediate colours,  however,  are  pleasing,  and  the  mutations  will  be 
watched  with  pleasure.  There  is  one  circumstance  which  is  apt  to 
detract  from  its  beauty;  it  is  apt  to  make  luxuriant  shoots.  The 
flowers  on  the  braiichlets  near  the  base  are  frequently  abortive." 


ON  THE  FORM  OF  THE  TULIP. 

In  former  volumes  we  have  inserted  most  valuable  articles  on  the 
Tulip  from  our  respected  friends,  and  celebrated  tulip  growers,  Mr. 
W.  Harrison  and  Mr.  J.  Slater.  The  subject  of  fonn  has  recently 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  writer  in  the  "  Midland  Florist,*'  who 
observes :  "  Experience,  therefore,  teaches  us  that  the  most  perfect, 
and  consequently  the  most  beautiful  tulip,  is  that  which  presents  to  us 
the  most  perfect  uniformity  of  outline,  combined  with  a  corresponding 
uniformity  in  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  coloured  forms 
depicted  upon  it.  In  tulips  with  round  cups  and  straight  margins, 
however,  there  can  neither  be  uniformity  of  outline  nor  harnriony  with 
the  coloured  forms ;  and  believing  every  rule  to  be  defective  which 
does  not  provide  for  this  best  of  all  properties,  I  have  long  since  em- 
braced that  which  requires  the  upper  margin  of  every  petal  to  present 
a  curve,  equal  in  its  ndius  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  flower,  when  in 
its  greatest  perfection.  This  is  a  high  standard  when  conjoined  with 
the  half-globular  cup ;  and  whenever  attained,  we  are  sure  to  find 
exactness  of  proportion  in  every  part,  which,  in  an  object  of  such 
simple  form  as  the  tulip,  is  essential  to  its  perfection.  It  also  possesses 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  easy  of  application,  whenever  petals 
of  unknown  varieties  are  submitted  to  our  inspection ;  and  if  we  adopt 
the  following  mode  of  proceeding,  much  tedious  calculation  may  be 
avoided : — A  single  petal  will  suflice,  though  it  is  always  better  to 
have  two  (one  split  up  halfway  from  the  heel,  the  other  from  the  centre 
of  the  margin)  ;  because  these  would  enable  us  to  trace 'the  outline  on 
pi^r  with  greater  accuracy,  which  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done.  We 
then  draw  a  line  perpendicularly  down  the  centre,  adding  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch,  for  half  the  thickness  of  the  stem.  If  we  now  divide 
the  whole  length  into  eleven  parts,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the 
petal,  seven  of  these  parts,  measured  from  the  tip,  will  exactly  give  us 
the  radius  of  the  curve,  which  the  outline  of  the  flower  itself,  and  the 
upper  margin  of  each  petal  ought  to  have ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair 
of  compasses,  we  may  correctly  determine  the  quality  of  the  tulip 
itself,  in  point  of  form. 

"  Before  closino^  my  observations,  it  may  perhaps  be  desirable  to 
reduce  the  principles  we  have  been  discussing  to  the  form  of  rules,  for 
our  future  guidance ;  and  I  believe  we  may  safely  adopt  the  following, 
as  comprising  the  most  natural  description  of  *  What  constitutes  per- 
fection of  form  in  the  Tulip:' — 1.  Every  tulip,  when  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  should  be  circular  in  its  outline  throughout;  its  depth 
being  equal  to  half  its  width  across  from  the  tip,  or  highest  point,  of 
one  petal  to  the  tip  of  the  other  immediately  opposite.    2.  It  should 
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be  composed  of  six  petals,  three  inner,  aud  three  outer,  which  should 
all  be  of  the  same  height,  and  have  such  a  form  as  will  enable  them  to 
preserve  this  circular  outline ;  their  edges  being  even,  stiff,  and 
smooth ;  and  their  surfaces  free  from  shoulder,  or  inequality  of  every 
kind.  3.  The  breadth  of  the  petals  should  be  amply  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  interstices  being  seen  between  them,  so  long  as  the  flower 
retains  its  freshness.  4.  There  should  be  exact  uniformity  between  the 
outline  of  the  cup  and  the  outline  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  petal, 
which  should  form  an  arc  or  curve  whose  radius  is  equal  to  half  the 
diameter,  or  whole  depth  of  the  flower.  In  the  standard  of  form  here 
recommended,  some  new  points  will  be  found  deserving  of  notice. 
Being  wholly  founded  on  principles  in  accordance  with  the  economy 
of  nature,  it  will  the  more  surely  abide  the  test  of  time ;  and  so  long 
as  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  equal  curves  shall  be  considered 
more  graceibl,  and  more  fiiscinating  to  the  eye,  than  a  motley  combi* 
nation  of  curves  and  straight  lines,  so  long,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
it  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  universal  adoption." 


BLOOMING  MIGNONETTE  IN  WINTER. 

Few  flowers  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquets  in  winter  and  early 
spring  than  the  sweet-scented  Mignonette ;  it  is  also  very  useful  for 
the  decoration  of  the  drawing-room  and  conservatory  at  those  seasons 
of  the  year.  Although  the  Mignonette  is  not  a  delicate  plant,  yet  it 
is  not  generally  seen  in  the  perfection  to  which  it  might  be  brought  by 
the  simple  method  of  culture  I  am  about  to  describe.  To  flower  at  or 
soon  after  Christmas,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  in  pots  of  any  convenient  size.  The  soil  should  be  good 
loam,  moderately  enriched  with  rotten  dung,  and  kept  open  by  a  pretty 
liberal  intermixture  with  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish.  It  is  essential 
that  the  pots  be  thoroughly  drained,  and  upon  the  drainage  a  handful 
(more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pots)  of  one  year  old 
pigeon's  dung  should  be  placed.  After  sowing  the  seed,  set  the  pots 
where  they  will  not  require  frequent  waterings,  too  much  moisture 
being  extremely  injurious  to  Mignonette ;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  it 
will  be  safer  to  place  the  pots  in  a  frame  or  pit,  where  they  may  be 
covered  by  the  lights  in  rainy  weather.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size, 
they  should  be  gradually  thinned,  ultimately  leaving  three  or  five  in 
each  pot.  The  principal  point  to  be  attended  to  now  is  judicious 
watering ;  by  this  I  mean  giving  water  only  when  the  plants  really 
require  water,  and  then  in  sufficient  quantity  to  moisten  the  whole  of 
the  soil,  not  dribbling  a  few  drops  over  the  plants  to-day,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  dry  to-morrow,  a  practice  too  much  followed  with 
plants  in  pots.  Pinch  off  any  premature  flowers  that  may  appear,  keep 
the  pots  free  from  weeds,  and  far  enough  asunder  to  prevent  the  plants 
from  being  crowded,  and  when  they  are  removed  to  winter  quarters, 
set  them  near  the  glass,  in  an  airy  situation.  A  few  of  the  plants 
might  be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  or  other  situation,  rather 
warmer  than  a  greenhouse,  to  come  into  bloom  a  little  earlier  than  the 
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rest.  I  have  recommended  the  seeds  to  be  so^  h  in  the  pols,  which  is 
the  method  I  prefer  j  but,  if  more  convenient,  a  sufficient  number  of 
self-sown  plants  might  be  taken  up  and  potted ;  only  a  few  extra  should 
be  put  in  to  allow  for  casualties,  as  the  Mignonette  transplants  badly. 
The  best  Mignonette  I  ever  saw  grown  was  treated  in  this  wdy ;  but 
as  it  is  not  every  eardener  that  can  procure  pigeon's  dung,  I  mAy  add 
that  guano  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute.  This  admirable 
fertilizer  must,  however,  be  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  and  not  befot^ 
the  pots  have  become  well  filled  with  roots,  when  a  small  quantity  of 
guano,  given  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  will  increase  the  vigour  of 
«ie  plants  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  A  second  crop  might  be  sown 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  niahaged  in  the  same  manner. 
Single  plants  will  attain  a  large  size  in  six-inch  or  eight-inch  pots,  if 
the  main  branches  are  pegged  down  as  they  grow,  and  the  flowers  are 
kept  pinched  off  for  a  time.— (  WTiiting,  in  Journal  of  fforiietdiur^ 
Society.) 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SEEDLING  RHODODENDRONS 
AND  AZALEAS. 

BY  MB.  FBEDEBICK  THOBNE,  OF  TOTTENHAM  PARR  GARDENS,  IN  WILTSHIRE. 

Febhafb  there  lire  but  few  hardy  American  plants  growing  in  the 
pleasure-ground  which,  when  in  bloom,  dis^ilay  a  more  noble  and 
beautiful  appearance  than  the  Rhododetadrons  and  Azaleas ;  and,  even 
irhen  not  in  bloom^  but  at  all  seasons,  the  fbrmer-named  plants  produce 
a  lively  eflfect ;  even  during  the  Winter,  the  dark  green  foliage  forms  a 
very  strikihg  contract  to  its  leaflesd  neighbours. 

The  raising  varieties  of  the  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  from  seeds  is 
a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  occupation.  Where  there  is  a  collectidd 
grown,  it  affords  facilities  to  those  persons  who  delight  in  prosecuting 
such  a  delightful  practice.  Unfortunately,  there  are  out  ffew  situations 
where  these  lovely  plants  will  thrive  in  the  natural  soil  of  such  places. 
A  sandy-peat  is  the  dnly  soil  in  which  thejr  can  be  grown  to  per- 
fection. 

At  this  place  (Tottenham  Park),  and  in  the  surrounding  neighl>our« 
hood^  th^  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  the  common  Laurel,  although  a  gr^t 
pArt  of  the  soil  is  Composed  of  a  dark  sandy  {ieat-like  moiild,  which  is 
not  of  the  Imt  qualitv,  and  upon  a  cold  clayey  subsoil ;  the  plants, 
however,  appear  in  thMr  natural  element. 

The  seeds  ar«  g&thered,  in  a  dry  condition,  during  December  and 
January,  and  if  the  seedling  plants  are  required  early,  they  miist  be 
sown  in  February,  in  sandy  leaf-mould  and  peat,  finely  sifted,  using 
shallow  pans  for  sowing  ib,  and  After  the  seed  is  sown  placing  tliem 
in  a  moist  temperature,  at  about  60"^,  graduallv  Increasing  it  to  70% 
and  be  so  situated  as  to  be  slightly  shaded.  I  always  prefer  having 
them  underneath  tile  sliade  of  vilies,  especially  when  the  seed  is  vege- 
tating. As  ekrly  as  pt)teible  after  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up,  they  are 
pricked  off  into  pans  iuiviiig  soil  of  a  coarser  quality  than  that  in  the 
■eed-pan.  Grow  them  ih  this  mftnner  for  aliout  two  yearft,  subjecting 
ihtm  id  ft  cool  tkbp«i«tdM  doHrtg  widter,  just  iniffici^iiit  to  exclude 


the  A-bfit.  At  the  close  of  the  two  sle^ns'  growth,  an  elev&ted  bed 
prepared,  fully  exposed,  in  a  sheltered  southern  aspect.  The  bed  is 
composed  of  the  best  materials,  and  thoroughly  drained.  On  this  the 
seedlings  are  carefully  planted,  and  remain  undisturbed  till  their  bloom- 
ing merits  are  ascertained.  Tlie  best  kinds  are  retained  for  special 
purposes,  and  the  remainder  are  planted  out  in  plantations  as  common 
underwood. 

By  judicious  impregnation  of  some  of  the  finest  sorts,  very  mahy 
superb,  distinct  varieties  have  been  raised,  which  now  form  some  of 
the  noblest  And  most  beautiful  ornaments  of  our  pleasure-grounds. 

The  Rhododendron  and  Azalea  are  invaluable  for  forcing  wh^n 
cultivated  in  pots  in  heat,  and  greatly  contribute  to  beautify  the  con- 
servatory during  the  early  months.  These  plants  are  not,  howeveiTi 
like  the  Hose,  able  to  contend  with  early  forcing  for  years  successfully. 
When  a  profusion  of  bloom  is  obtained  one  s^son,  through  early  ex- 
citement, another  year  is  required  for  them  to  recover  from  the  eWetih 
of  the  operation,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  young  wood,  which  it 
to  produce  the  flowers  the  next  season.  Where  a  provision  is  made  of 
a  few  dozens  of  plants,  divide  them  into  two  lots,  and  force  one  portion 
only  in  one  season,  so  that  a  constant  stock  will  be  provided  for  every 
year.  In  forcing  operations  they  require  a  similar  treatment  to  the 
Rose. 


FLORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

ROTAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  first  flower  show  for  the  present  season  on  May 
10,  and  5826  visitors  were  admitted.  The  specimens  exhibited  were 
in  fine  condition. 

The  New  {^lants  are  perhaps  those  to  which  the  greatest  interest 
attaches,  and  of  these  there  were  several  deserving  particular  notice. 
Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Son .  of  Exeter^  were,  as  usual,  large  contributors 
to  this  class.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  them  for  the  beau- 
tiful yellow-flowered  variety  of  Rhododendron  javaniciim  (R.  J. 
flavum)  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  this  journal.  Small 
silver  medals  were  also  awarded  them  for  a  species  of  Boronia 
from  Swan  River  (?  6.  spathulata),  a  free  flowering  plant,  with  obo- 
vate  glaucous  leaves,  and  pale  rosy-pink  blossoms ;  Cantua  dependens ; 
Siphocampylos  pubescens,  apparently  a  dwarf  soil-stemmed  species, 
with  largish  rough  ovate-acuminate  leaves,  and  conspicuous  rosy- 
purple  axillary  blossoms ;  and  Hoya  cinnamomifolia,  a  stove  climber, 
with  fleshy  cinnamomum-like  leaves,  and  umbels  of  green  and  purple 
flowers.  Medals  of  the  same  value  were  assigned  to  Messrs.  Rollisson, 
of  Tooting,  and  to  Mr.  E.  6.  Henderson,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  for 
Gardenia  Fortuniana,  with  large  double  white  flowers ;  to  Mr.  Kyle, 

gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton,  for  Eriostemon  neriifolium,  a 
andsomely  grown  specimen;  and  to  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Fine 
Apple-place^  for  Pimelia  Weippergiana.  a  white-flowered  kind,  'of  con- 
siderable merit..  Bronze  medals  were  Also  awarded  to  Messn.  Veitch, 
knd  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Itenaerson,  for  ^tatice  frutescens,  a  shrubby  species, 
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from  the  Canaries,  in  the  way  of  arborea,  but  altogether  smaller ;  to 
Messrs.  Henderson,  for  Phlox  frondosa,  a  low  tufted  plant,  in  the  way 
of  P.  subulata ;  and  also  to  the  same  for  Dillwynia  Henchmanni. 
Besides  these  there  were  exhibited,  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  Statice  imbri- 
cata,  a  species  introduced  many  years  sinee  from  TenerifTe ;  by  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Stylidium  androsaceum,  a  Swan  Kiver  plant,  like  an  An- 
drosace,  with  cream-coloured  flowers ;  Leptospermum  bullatum  ;  and 
Indigofera  amaena,  a  Cape  shrub,  long  since  introduced. — Of  plants  of 
historical  interest,  or  possessing  fine  foliage,  two  were  shown :  a  priase 
was  awarded  Messrs.  Yeitch  for  the  Upas  tree  (Antiaris  toxicaria), 
and 'another  to  Messrs.  Eollisson,  for  Ardisia  mexicana. 

Of  Orchids,  large  collections  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Mylam, 
gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  Wandsworth,  and  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  the 
former  of  whom  received  the  first,  and  the  latter  the  second  prize. 

Of  miscellaneous  collections  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants, 
there  were  three  collections  of  thirty,  two  of  twenty,  and  nine  of  ten 
plants  each.  In  the  former,  the  competitors  were  Mr.  Fraser,  Lea 
Bridge-road  (1st  prize),  Mr.  Green  (2nd  prize),  and  Mr.  Pawley, 
Bromley  (3rd  prize).  The  two  former  had  much  the  best  plants, 
and  of  these,  Mr.  Green's  were  less  evenly-sized  and  compactly 
grown  than  Mr.  Fraser's.  Among  his  plants  we  remarked  Pimelea 
diosmaefolia,  measuring  4  feet  high  and  as  much  through;  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  Chorozema ;  a  huge  C.  varium  nanum  ;  a  finely-flowered 
Bossisea  disticha  plumosa ;  Zichya  inophylla ;  a  pyramidal  Eriostemon 
buxifolium,  4  feet  by  4  ;  Dillwynia  pungens ;  a  nice  plant  of  Boronia 
pinnata ;  Polygala  acuminata,  4  feet  by  4 ;  Ixora  grandifiora ;  a 
variety  of  the  Holly-leaved  Chorozema  in  good  condition,  together 
with  C.  Dickensoni,  Boronia  serrulata,  Podolobium  staurophyllum 
and  trilobatum,  Eriostemon  neriifolium,  various  Heaths  and  Azaleas. 
— Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  bart.,  of  Cheam,  ob- 
tained the  2nd  prize,  and  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley,  the  3rd.  The 
more  remarkable  of  Mr.  Green's  plants  were  Erica  aristata  major, 
quite  a  gem,  the  yellow-flowered  (iompholobium  splendens,  Pimelea 
spectabilis,  Aphelexis  humilis,  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  hardly  ^ufR- 
ciently  advanced  in  flower ;  Tetratheca  verticillata,  beautifully 
bloomed  ;  a  tall  Zichya  inophylla  floribunda  ;  Knight's  Azalea  optima, 
a  splendid  variety ;  Dracophyllum  gracile ;  various  Heaths  and  tall 
Azaleas. 

Collections  of  twenty  plants  were  sent  by  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to 
H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  Dartford  (Ist  prize) ;  and  by  Mr.  Pamplin,  Lea 
Bridge-road  (2nd  prize).  Mr.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Miss  Traill, 
Bromley,  produced  the  best  collection  of  ten  plants ;  these  were  very 
large  specimens,  and  densely  bloomed.  The  next  best  came  from  Mr. 
Kyle,  Leyton,  and  in  this  were  a  fine  bush,  a  yard  through,  of  Bossiaea 
disticha,  a  handsome  cone-shaped  Eriostemon  buxifolium,  and  dense 
moderate-sized  plants  of  Boronia  pinnata.  Erica  ventricosa  carnea, 
and  Pimelea  Hendersonii.  The  third  came  from  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham. 

The  Cape  Heaths  were  very  numerous,  and  mostly  exhibited  supe- 
rior management.  We  noticed  two  collections  of  fifteen,  six  of  twelve, 
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and  niiie  of  six  plants  each.  The  best  large  collection  was  -from  Mr. 
Hunt,  who  had  fine  plants  of  perspicua  nana,  delecta,  elegans,  den- 
ticulata  moschata ;  Clusiana,  a  pretty  variety,  with  long,  flesh-coloured 
tubes ;  aristata  major,  hardly  forward  enough  ;  vestita  alba  and  vasi- 
flora,  the  latter  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  small-fiowered  kinds.  In 
Mr.  May's  group  the  more  remarkable  sorts  were  aristata  major,  nitida, 
Hartnelli,  Cavendishii,  propendens,  and  Sprengelii ;  the  latter  is  a 
distinct,  waxy-flowered  variety,  and  very  pretty.  Collections  of  twelve 
plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Fairbaim,  Rollisson,  Fraser,  Veitch, 
£pps,  and  Pamplin.  In  the  first  group  were  nice  plants  of  Hartnelli, 
Beaumontia,  denticulata  moschata,  vestita  alba,  Cavendishii,  and 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor.  In  the  second,  Westphalingia,  ventricosa 
alba,  Cavendbhii,  not  sufRciently  in  bloom,  and  mirabilis.  In  the 
third,  persoluta  alba,  intermedia,  and  perspicua  nana.  In  the  fourth, 
tricolor  vema,  a  distinct  and  fine  variety ;  florida  campanulata,  tortu- 
liflora,  and  delecta :  and  in  the  flflh,  propendens,  and  denticulata 
moschata. 

Concerning  Roses  in  pots,  too  much  can  hardly  be  said,  for  seldom 
have  we  seen  better  collections.  The  flowers  were  large  and  fine,  and 
the  foliage  clean  and  healthy.  The  1st  prize  for  twelve  plants  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Lane,  for  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Louis  Bonaparte, 
Baronne  Prevost,  Armosa,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Aubernon,  Adam,  Grand 
Capitaine,  Lane,  Due  de  Chartres,  Miellez,  and  Lady  Alice  Peel ; 
2nd  prize,  Messrs.  Paul,  for  Cels  multiflora,  Comte  de  Paris,  Louis  Bona- 
parte, Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Madame  Lafiay,  Armosa,  Paul  Perras,  Madame 
Lacharme,  William  Jesse,  Baronne  Prevost,  Taglioni,  and  Aubernon ; 
the  3rd  prize  to  Mr.  Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  Aubernon,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison,  Triptoleme,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  Goubalt,  Madame  Lafiay, 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  William  Jesse,  Armosa, 
Bouquet  de  Flore,  and  Comte  de  Paris.  A  3rd  prize  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Dobson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Beck,  for  Louis  Bonaparte, 
General  Allard  (very  fine),  Felicite,  Eugene  Beauharnais,  Comte 
d'Eu,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  (bearing  nine  open  blossoms),  Augustine 
Mouchelet  (with  eighteen  ditto),  William  Jesse,  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
Madame  Ijafiay,  and  Princesse  Helen.  Mr.  Rowland,  of  Lewisham, 
showed  Comte  de  Paris,  William  Jesse,  Madame  Lafiay,  Armosa, 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Baronne  Prevost,  Caroline,  and  Fabvier.  Of  Yellow 
Roses,  Mr.  Lane  produced  Yenusta,  Bauksia,  Harrisonii,  Nisida, 
Solfaterre,  and  Vicomtesse  de  Cazes.  The  2nd  prize  for  Yellow 
Roses  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt. 

Specimen  Plants.  —  A  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clarke, 
Muswell-hill,  for  a  magnificent  bush  of  Pimelea  spectabilis,  of  large 
size,  and  in  perfect  bloom.  Mr.  Kinghorn  was  awarded  a  2nd 
prize  for  a  good  P.  spectabilis ;  and  awards  of  the  same  value  were 
made  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Henderson  for  a  dwarf  densely-grown  and 
freely-bloomed  Boronia  pinnata,  and  to  Mr.  Frazer  for  an  immense 
bush  of  Chorozema  Henchmanni,  in  very  fine  condition.  Besides 
these,  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  for  a  ffood  showy  plant 
of  the  new  hardy  Weigela  rosea;  to  Mr.  Pamplin,  for  Pimelea 
spectabilis ;  to  Mr.  Fraser,  for  Boronia  serrulata ;  and  to  Mr*  May,  for 
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SL  ht^  AzalM  indica  variegata.  Neat  plants  of  Epabris  Isevigata  were 
sholvn  by  Mr.  May^  "Woodford,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  Edmonton ;  Mr. 
Wright,  gahiener  to  Hon.  Miss  Rushout,  Wanstead,  had  Boronia  ser- 
rulata;  Mr.  Bray,  gardener  to  Sir  I.  L.  Goldsniid,  St.  JohnVlodge, 
Itegent's-park,  had  a  very  good  Tropseolum  Jarrattii. 

In  fostering  the  British  Ferns,  the  Society  effects  good  by  a  two- 
fold channel,  for  it  encourages  the  study  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
groups  of  Ckyptogamic  vegetation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  incites  to 
the  pursuit  of  British  botany.  On  this  occasion  two  collections  of 
thirty  native  ferns  were  produced,  and  received  equal  first  prizes — 
that  from  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  the  Holme, 
Regent's  Park,  on  the  ground  df  variety,  and  that  from  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Sti^tham,  for  superior  growth.  Mr.  Smith's  collection  cotitained 
Polypodium  phegopteris,  dryopteris,  and  calcai^um;  Allosorus 
crispus;  Woodsia  ilvensis,  and  hyperborea;  Lastrea  thelypteris, 
oreopteris,  cristata,  and  rigida;  Polystichum  lonchitis,  aculeatUtti, 
and  angulare;  Cystopteris  fragilis,  and  alpina;  Asplenium  adiantum- 
niffnim,  laneeblatum,  tnarinuin,  trichomaiies,  viride,  fontanum,  alter- 
nifolium  riita-mtirdria,  aiid  septentrionale ;  Ceterach  officinarum; 
AdiantUm  capilliis  veneris ;  Trichomanes  radicans ;  Hymenophyllum 
Tiinbridgense;  Osmuhd^  regalis;  and  Botiychium  Luuarla.  Mr. 
Taylor's,  which  weire  larger  plants,  consisted  of  Polypodium  phegop- 
teris, dryopteris,  and  calcareum  ;  Allosorus  crispus ;  Lastrea  the- 
lypt^ris,  Filix-mas,  cristata,  spinulosa,  and  dilatata;  Polystichum 
lotichitis,  aculeatuiii,  and  angukre ;  Cystopteris  fragilis,  and  dentata ; 
Athyriuni  Filix-femina ;  Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum,  marintmi, 
trichomanto,  viride,  fontanum,  riita-rtiuraria,  and  septentrionale; 
'  Scolopendrium  vulgare;  Blechntitn  boreale;  Adiantum  capillus- 
veiieris  ;  Pteris  aduilina ;  Ceterach  officinarum  ;  Trichomanes  radicans ; 
Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgehse  ;  and  Osmunda  regalis. 

Of  Seedlings,  a  few  remain  to  be  noticed.  Seven  Akaleas  were 
shown,  of  which  two  obtained  medals.  One  of  these,  named  Iveryana. 
came  from  Messrs.  Ivery  ahd  Soil,  Dorking,  and  is  a  white  variety, 
with  ted  stripes,  in  the  way  of  Gladstanesii,  larger,  but  Otherwise  less 
perfect ;  it  was,  however,  on  this  occasion  shown  in  good  condition, 
and  is  a  usefiil  and  handsome  variety.  The  other  came  from  Mr. 
Fraser,  and  was  nttmed  Alba  magna ;  this  had  large  blossoms,  white, 
with  a  few  purple  blotches.  A  white  variety,  called  Alba  spectabile, 
from  Messrs.  Lee,  and  a  red  one  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  called  Exoni- 
ensis,  were  promising ;  violacea  clegans,  sent  by  Mr.  Green,  was  of  a 
bright  and  attractive  colour.— Six  Heaths  from  Messrs.  Veitch,  and 
one  from  Messrs.  RoUisson,  were  very  haildsome  varieties,  but  hardly 
distinct  enough  from  others  of  the  aristata  cla.«s,  to  whifch  they  be- 
longed. The  most  distinct  were  two  of  Yeitch's.  named  Devoniana, 
rich  bright  scarlet,  t^ith  pure  white  liiUb ;  and  dulciflora,  a  large 
flower,  pale  red,  and  distinct,  from  the  lightness  of  its  colour,  though 
less  rich  than  the  other ;  both  had  somewhat  the  shape  of  ampullacea, 
wlitch  rendered  them  still  nidre  distinct ;  these  were  awarded  medals. 
A  certificate  Was  given  to  Messrs.  Hetiderton  fi)r  Sindryana,  a  pretty 
and  free-grbwifig  ttiriety,  in  the  wliy  of  hiemalis. 
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For  the  best  collection  of  twelve  pew,  firet-rate,  an4  distinct  va- 
rieties of  Pelargoniums,  grown  in  8-inch  pots : — Ist  prize  to  l^r. 
Cook,  of  Chiswick,  for  Beck's  Miistee,  Hebe's  lap,  Queen  of  Trumps, 
Forster's  Orion,  Isabella,  Sylvia,  Miss  Holfon),  I^egress,  Forget-ipe- 
not,  the  Pearl,  Arabella,  and  Rosy  Circle 2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Parker, 

firdener  to  J.  H.  Oaghton,  Esq.,  Roehampton,  for  Ara^^l^,  Titus, 
orster's  Orion,  Camilla,  Marc  Antony,  Mustee,  Vesuvius,  Poinp^» 
Hebe's  Lip,  Armada,  Rosy  Circle,  and  Bianca; — 3rd  prize  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Pimlico. 

To  Nurserymen,  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  new,  first-rate,  and 
distinct  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  grown  in  8-inch  piots. — Ist  prize 
to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  tor  Gulielma,  Omenta,  Centurion,  Blanche, 
Cassandra,  Gustavus,  Rosampnd,  Cavalier,  Grandiflora,  Bacchus, 
Pacha,  and  Hebe's  Lip ; — 2nd  prize,  to  Mr.  Gaines,  B^ttersea,  for  Sir 
W,  Raleigh,  Gilbert,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Gazctlle,  Mrs.  Brook,  Xanfi^ 
Miss  Holford,  Angelina,  Model,  Chieftain,  Rose  Bud,  Cassandra,  and 
Brenhilda.  For  the  best  collection  of  six  fanc^  varieties : — 1st  prize, 
to  Mr.  Gaines,  for  Lady  Rivers,  Anais,  Ytolin&ki,  Ibraham  Pachm 
Nosegay,  and  Jehu. 

Seedling  Florists'  Flowers.  -^Pelargoniums, — A  pri?e  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  nurseirmen,  Exeter,  for  Topping^s 
Brilliant,  a  seedling  that  received  a  first-class  certificate  in  184*7 ;  it  is 
a  noble  flower,  and  will  rank  with  the  best  in  its  class ;  the  colour  is 
after  the  style  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  but  quite  distinct  from  that  variety  ; 
it  is  a  good  trusser,  and  an  excellent  habit.  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth, 
was  awarded  a  prize  for  a  last  year's  variety  named  Delicatissima,  a  tole- 
rably good  flower  in  its  class,  but  nothing  new  or  superior,  as  shoxyn  in 
its  present  condition ;  it  may  improve  as  the  season  advances ;  shape 
tolerably  good,  top  petals  a  dark  brown,  or  maroon,  bottom  petals 
pink,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  white  at  the  base.  A  prize  to  Mr.  Am- 
brose, of  Battersea,  for  a  fancy  variety  named  Jenny  Lind,  which 
received  a  certificate  last  season  ;  this  variety  has  proved  itself  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  collection ;  it  is  a  good  shaped  flower,  and  superior  to 
many  in  its  class. 


Royal  South  London  Floricultural  Show, 

Was  held  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  on  May  17th.  This  was 
the  show  for  the  grand  display  of  tulips  in  the  south  part  of  England. 
The  specimens  were  numerous,  and  many  of  first-rate  excellence  were 
shown. 

In  addition  to  the  Large  Silver  Adelaide  Medal  ofiered  by  the  So- 
ciety, the  winner  of  the  1st  prize  is  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
with  6i,  worth  of  Tulips  to  be  selected  from  his  bee).  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Hunt,  of  High  Wycombe,  for  Polyphemus,  Alcon, 
Matilda,  Hamlet,  Aglaia,  Princess  Charlotte's  Cenotapli,  Darius. 
Yestris,  Thalia,  Strong's  King,  Cerise  k  belle  forme,  Violet,  and 
Bland  iana. 

2nd  prize  to  A.  Lane,  Esq.,  West  Wycombe,  in  Edition  to  the  prize 
ofiered  by  the  Society,  Tulips  to  the  value  of  5(.,  by  Mr.  Willmer,  of 
Sunbury ;  jtiis  flowers  were — Yestris,  Polypheinut,  Aglaig,  Boi  de  Sia«i 
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Cleopatra,  Violet  Noir,  Holmes*  King,  Triumph  Boyal,  George  IV., 
Lavinia,  Grandeur,  Superbe,  and  Palafox. 

3rd  prize  to  Joiin  Edwards  Esq.,  HoUoway,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
Society's  prize,  has  the  power  of  selecting  Tulips  to  the  value  of  4/. 
offered  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton.  The  stand  contained  Diana, 
Baguet,  Astonishing,  Polyphemus,  Cleopatra,  Aspatia,  Solon,  Lalla 
Kookh,  Arlette,  Gloria  Mundi,  Pandora,  and  Aglaia. 

4th  prize.  Mr.  Willnier  presents  the  winner  of  this  prize  with 
Tulips  to  the  value  of  3/.,  in  addition  to  the  Society's-  medal.  The  prize 
was  awarded  to  —  Banke?,  Esq,  Cecil-street,  Strand,  for  Washington, 
Leopold,  Triumph  Royale,  Cleopatra,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Hughes'  Rose, 
Cato,  Moi  Pitt,  Bolivar,  Aglaia,  Lalla  Rookh,  and  Optimus. 

In  the  NurserymerCa  Class^  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Hampton,  for  Hufton's  Optimus,  Roi  de  Siam,  Strong's 
King,  Claudiaua,  Prince  George,  Aglaia,  Lac,  Lord  Blomfield,  Tri- 
umph Royale,  Polyphemus,  Roscius,  and  Camuse. 

2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Batten,  of  Clapton,  whose  stand  contained  Nora 
Crena,  Optimus,  Betterel's  Brulante  Eclatante,  Polyphemus,  Galatea, 
Thalia,  Platoff,  Sarah,  Marshal  Soult,  Astonishing,  Pandora,  and  Rose 
Brilliante. 

3rd  prize  to  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  Lord  Strathmore, 
Dutch  Superbe  en  Noir,  Triumph  Royale,  Platoff,  Strongs  Rainbow, 
Catalina,  Polyphemus,  Goldham's  Maria,  Gloria  Mundi,  Belle  forme, 
Violet  Noir,  and  La  Riche. 

4t!i  prize.    An  extra  prize  to  Mr.  J.  Fowle,  of  Sunbury. 
Pansies. — Great  encouragement  in  valuable  prizes  were  offered  to 
this  admired  family  of  flowers,  and  it  induced  a  strong  competition. 
The  stands  were  very  numerous  and  the  flowers  well  grown. 

In  the  Amateur's  Class,  24  varieties,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  Hall,  of  Enfield,  who  showed  Rainbow,  Superb,  Victory, 
Optimus,  Model  of  Perfection,  Grand  Sultan,  Companion,  Sulphurea 
elegans,  Pliny,  Shakspeare,  Climax,  Pizarro,  Arethusa,  Reliance, 
Dazzle,  Hamlet,  Great  Britain,  Constellation,  Pompey,  Curion,  Defi- 
ance, Perfection,  Dido,  Supreme. 

2nd  prize  to  Mr.  T.  Over,  whose  stand  contained  Rainbow,  Sappho, 
Blooming  Girl,  Jehu,  Superb,  Mary  Jane,  Pizarro,  Tryfosa,  Isabella, 
Optimus,  Duke  of  York,  Exquisite,  Model  of  Perfection,  Goliah, 
Climax,  Shakspeare,  Virgil,  Baroness  Wenman,  Excellent,  Supreme, 
Snowdrop,  Satirist,  Pompey,  Duchess  of  Rutland. 

3rd  prize  to  Mr.  Rutland,  Chipping  Norton,  for  Mary  Jane, 
Rainbow,  Princess  Royal,  Jehu,  Blooming  Girl,  Excellent,  Lord 
Hardinge,  Achilles,  Model  of  Perfection,  Shakspeare,  Black  Prince, 
Superb,  Phosbe,  Exquisite,  Black  Bess,  Great  Britain,  Attila,  Pizarro, 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  Bloomsbury,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mulberry, 
Superb,  Optimus,  Sulphurea  cleans. 


6th  prize  to  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Holloway.  ' 
6th  prize  to  Mr.  Scotcher,  of  Horton  near  Colnbrook. 
7th  prize  to  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Croydon. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  in  stands  containing  36  blooms,  the  1st 
prize  was  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  his  flowers  were : — * 
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Supreme,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Goliah,  Constellation,  Climax,  Rainbow^, 
2^bcli,  Arethusa,  Achilles,  Optimus,  Shakspeare,  Blooming  Girl, 
Companion,  Bride  of  Abydos,  Model  of  Perfection,  Attila,  Hamlet, 
Pongriceus,  Mary  Jane,  King  of  Holland,  Superb,  Othello,  Aurora, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Almanzor,  Perseus,  Berryer,  Pizarro,  Milton,  White 
Perfection,  Curlon,  Prince  of  Orange,  Snowdrop,  Plato,  Hampden, 
Zabdi. 

2nd  prize,  Cutter  and  Co.,  Slough,  for  Rainbow,  Climax,  Mary 
Jane,  Arethusa,  Candidate,  Dr.  Wolff,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Azurea, 
Goliah,  Celeste,  Optimus,  Zabdi,  Superb,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  Shakspeare,  Lord  Hardinge,  Pizarro^  Exquisite,  Perfection, 
Aurora,  Lady  Lacon,  Supreme,  Model  of  Perfection,  King  of  Holland, 
Wellington,  Bellissima,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Baroness  Wenman,  Attila, 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  Black  Prince,  Madonna,  Achilles,  Snowdrop,  and 
Titian. 

3rd  prize,  Messrs.  Bragg  and  Bright,  Slough,  for  Milton,  Rainbow, 
Blooming  Girl,  Mary  Jane,  Great  Britain,  Byne's  Jenny  Lind,  Con- 
stellation, Tryfosa,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Almanzor,  Candidate,  Bride 
of  Abydos,  Aurora,  Pizarro,  Eclipse,  Arethusa,  Bloomsbury,  Superb, 
Bragg  s  Celeste,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Unit,  Countess  of 
Stradbrooke,  Eliza,  Zabdi,  Berryer,  Wonderful,  Matilda,  Supreme, 
Clara,  Bragg's  True  Briton,  Optimus,  Charon,  and  Model  of  Perfection. 

4th  prize  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Iver. 

5th  prize  to  Mr.  Agate. 

6th  prize  to  Messrs.  Hart  and  Nicklin,  of  Guildford. 

Prizes  were  presented  by  the  Pansy  Improvement  Society  to  private 
growers,  who  had  never  taken  a  prize,  for  stands  containing  12  blooms. 

1st  prize,  Mr.  Hale,  jun. ;  2nd.  C.  Matthews,  Esq. ;  3rd.  Mr.  H. 
Harms.  Also  for  the  best  bloom  of  a  white  ground  Heartsease, 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Cutter  and  Co.,  Slough,  for  Bell's  Climax;  for 
the  best  yellow  ground,  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  for  YoueU's 
Supreme. 

Seedlings. — Pelargoniums,  Small  Silver  Linnean  Medal,  pre- 
sented by  subscription  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  for  a  seedling  named 
Aurora's  Beam,  a  large  richly  coloured  flower,  under  petals  deep  rose 
with  a  spot  on  each,  very  dark  top  petals  with  a  narrow  margin  of 
rose.  The  same  to  Mr.  E.  Beck  for  a  white  variety  named  Mont 
Blanc  No.  1 ,  a  large  pure  white  flower,  with  a  small  spot  of  a  purple 
rose  colour  in  the  top  petals ;  the  flower  is  of  a  good  shape  and  smooth 
on  the  edges.  Calceolarias ;  A  certificate  to  Mr.  Gaines  for  a  Cal- 
ceolarea,  named  Earl  St.  Germain,  yellow  ground  richly  spotted  with 
brown  ;  a  flower  of  good  form.  Azalea :  To  Mr.  Ivery,  of  Croydon, 
for  a  variety,  named  Iveryana,  a  large  clear  white  flower,  occasionally 
striped  with  rose.  To  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Battersea,  for  a  fancy  Pelar- 
gonium, named  Garland. 


HORTICULTUHAL  SOCIETV. 

The  first  exhibition  of  plants,  <&c.,  for  the  present  season  was  held 
on  Saturday,  May  19th,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  at  ChiBwick; 
and,  for  the  period  held,  we  never  previously  saw  an  equal  assemblage 


of  superb  vegetable  productions.  They  were,  as  a  whole,  spl^^id.jii 
the  extreme  for  health,  beauty,  and  ^election.  We  feel  truly  sorry,  iit 
this  lat^  period  of  the  month,  not  to  be  able  to  give  more  ^xteoci^ 
particulafsi  in  our  June  number ;  we  are  obliged  to  be  sati^ficKt  with 
(for  the  present  number)  tb^  insertion  of  a  selection  of  the  most  popular 
tribes. 

Azaleas. — This  exhibition  is  usually  brilliant  with  the  chamiiQg 
tribe  of  Indian  Azaleas,  and  the  present  species  and  varieties  brought 
together  afforded  us  ithe  opportunity  of  making  a  descriptive  list  ofaU 
the  best  presented  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Green,  ss^rdeper  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  exhibited  the  fol- 
lowing in  splendid  specimens  : — 

A.  triumphaps. — A  pretty  rosy  blush,  with  dark  crimson  spots  ^iid 
blotch  on  the  upper  p^.  It  is  a  first-rate  variety.  Flowers  large, 
and  the  plant  four  feet  by  four. 

A.  variegati. — ^White-ground,  suffused  and  streaked  with  a  reddish 
flesh  colour,  also  some  reddish  dots  on  the  upper  portion.  It  is  very 
distinct  aqd  neat.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection,  forming  a 
pretty  contrast  with  the  higher  colours.  The  plant  was  six  feet  high 
and  K)ur  across ;  a  mass  of  bloom. 

A.  rubra  plena. — The  flowers  of  a  light  orange- red,  double.  We 
have  seen  many  plants  of  this  variety  in  bloom,  but  not  any  one  of  so 
double  a  character,  or  so  well  bloomed  as  the  plant  here  shown.  It 
was  nine  feet  high  and  four  and  a  half  across  :  a  mass  of  bloom.  Its 
curiosity  gives  it  a  claim  to  any  collection. 

A.  Gledstannii. — White,  the  centre  having  a  tinge  of  green,  and 
the  flower  has  occasional  streaks  and  spots  of  rosy-scarlet.  A  separate 
blossom  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  across.  The  pl^nt  was 
live  feet  high  by  four  across,  and  was  literally  covered  with  flowers.  It 
is  a  beautiful  kind,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

A.  laterita. — The  flowers  are  of  a  neat  round  ^hape,  and  of 
handsome  orange-red  colour.    A  separate  flower  is  two  inches  and 
a  half  across.    The  plant  was  six  feet  high  and  four  across,  most  pro- 
fusely in  bloom.    It  is  a  pretty,  neat  variety. 

A.  speciosa. — A  rich  rose  with  crimson  blotch  and  spots;  very 
showy,  flowers  large.    The  plant  was  seven  feet  by  five.* 

A.  exquisiti. — A  pale  pink  with  white  margin  and  rich  rose- 
coloured  blotch  and  spots.  It  is  a  first-rate  variety,  and  deserves  to 
be  in  every  collection.    Plant  five  feet  by  four. 

A*  rosea  eleg^. —  A  pretty  rosy-pink  with  rosy-crimson  blotch 
and  spots.  Flowers  large  and  very  showy.  Plant  six  feet  by  three. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  deserving  ^  be  in  any  coll^gtion. 

A.  vivicans. — A  bright  rose  with  very  slight  spotting.  The  plaut 
four  feet  by  threes 

A.  sinensis. — A  rich  yellow,  with  the  upper  portion  darker.  Very 
pretty.    Plant  five  feet  by  three. 

A.  preecentissima. — A  light  red,  ,'of  a  second-rate  variety.  Plant 
five  feet  by  three. 

.  A.  pallida. — A  pretty  lilac,  flowers  large.    Plant  six  feet  by  three. 

Mr.  Donald,  gardener  (o  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  P^rk,  shoiwetl 
the  following :— 
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Azalea  macrantba  purpurea.. — The  flowers  were  of  a  bright  velvet 
purple,  with  th«>  upper  part  of  the  flower  dotted  with  large  spots  of 
a  deeper  colour,  giving  a  very  distinct  contrast.  A  separate  blossom 
was  five  inches  across.  It  is  a  first-rate  variety,  worthy  to^be  in  every 
collection.    The  plant  was  four  feet  high  and  three  across. 

A.  Rawsoni — The  flower  large,  of  a  bright  violet-purple.  It  is  a 
second-rate  variety.    Plant  four  feet  by  three. 

A.  Lawrenciana. — A  rich  deep  scarlet,  with  a  blotch,  and  dotting 
of  a  dark  crimson.  It  is  a  first-rate  variety.  Flowers  large ;  plant 
four  feet  by  three. 

A  leucomgesta. —  White,  with  a  blotch  and  dotting  of  a  pretty 
green.  Flowers  a  good  size.  It  is  a  first-rate  kind,  and  ought  to  be 
in  every  collection. 

A.  Minerva. — Flowers  orange-scarlet,  without  any  spots  or  blotch. 
A  second-rate  variety. 

A.  (seedling). — A  purple- violet ;  large  size. 

A.  Grenvillia.— Bright  red,  with  darker  blotch  and  spots.  Second- 
rate  flower. 

Along  with  A.  Gledstannii,  laterita- variegata,  rubra  plena,  and  tri- 
umphans. 

Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lea-bridge,  showed  the  following : — 

A.  optima. — Bright  rosy-scarlet ;  flower  large  and  showy.  The 
plant  six  feet  by  four. 

A.  purpurea  superba. — A  bright  purple,  with  darker  blotch  and 
spots.  The  plant  was  five  feet  by  four.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  fine 
variety.  • 

A.  indica  alba.— -This  old  white  kind  is  always  admired.  The  plant 
was  seven  feet  by  six. 

A.  phcenicea.— ^A  pale*  red ;  showy.    The  plant  five  feet  by  five. 

A.  triumphans,  five  feet  by  four.  A.  Minerva,  three  feet  by  three* 
A.  speciosissima ;  very  showy,  six  feet  by  four.  A.  laterita,  four  feet 
by  four.    A.  variegata,  six  feet  by  four.    A.  exquisite,  five  feet  by  five. 

Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkhamsted,  showed  the  following  : — 

A.  grandis. — Violet,  with  lilac  blotch  and  spots.  A  very  fine  kind, 
well  deserving  a  place  in  a  collection. 

A.  refulgens. — A  showy  orange-red  ;  very  pretty. 

A.  robusta. — A  bright  rosy-r«l ;  showy,  and  large  flowers. 

A,  decora.— Rosy-red,  with  deeper  blotch  and  spots ;  very  fine,  and 
showy. 

A.  punctatum. — A  pale  red,  with  a  very  distinct  deeper  blotch  and 
spots. 

A.  semiduplex  coccinea. — Rosy-scarlet ;  very  showy  and  handsome ; 
well  worth  growing. 

A.  Wooderii. — Violet,  with  crimson  blotch  and  spots.  Very  pretty, 
and  well  worth  growing. 

A.  picturata;  A.  laterita  plena;  A.  prestantissima ;  A.  leucom- 
gesta ;  and  A.  rosea-elegans. 

Mr.  Fleming  showed  :— 

A.  speciosa-pallida.     A  semi>double  pinky-lilac ;  pretty. 
A.  fulgens. — A  rich  deep  scarlet ;  no  blotch  or  spots,  but  veiy 
showy. 
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A.  splendens.-^A  light  flesh-colour,  with  a  tinge  of  red  and  violet ; 
very  pretty. 

A.  speciosa  laterita.— A  large  light  red  flower ;  very  showy. 

The  following  Azaleas  were  shown  as  single  specimens : — 

A.  refulgens. — Bright  scarlet,  with  darker  blotch  and  spots.  Flower 
large,  and.plant  four  feet  by  four.    It  deserves  to  be  in  any  collection. 

A.  coronata. — A  vivid  rose,  with  a  violet  tinge,  slightly  spotted. 
Very  showy,  and  worth  growing. 

A.  exquisite. — Pale  pinky  ^  flesh,  with  white  margin,  and  deep  rose 
blotch  and  spots.    It  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

A.  speciosissima. — A  bright  rosy  red,  slightly  spotted.  A  separate 
blossom,  is  five  inches  across.    It  is  very  showy, 

A.  incomparabilis.  —  A  rosy-pink.  Flower  large  and  showy. 
Second-rate. 

A.  spectabile. — A  pretty  purple,  but  only  a  second-rate  flower. 

A.  glory  of  Surrey, —  A  light  red,  double,  with  slight  spots. 
Flower  large,  but  not  neat  form^. 

A.  conqueror. — A  light  orange-scarlet  flower,  large  and  showy, 
but  not  first-rate  form. 

A.  laterita  formosa. — A  rich  rosy-crimson,  darker  spots,  with  a 
tinge  of  violet,  and  large  flower.    It  is  a  handsome  variety. 

A.  laterita,' pulchra.  A  bright  crimson  purple  ;  flower  very  large 
and  showy.    It  merits  a  place  in  any  collection. 

A.  coccinea-superba. — A  very  bright  scarlet,  with  dark  blotch  and 
spots.  The  flower  is  large  and  showy.  It  deserves  a  place  in  any 
collection. 

A.  pulcherrimina. — A  lilac-purple,  with  reddish  spots.  A  very 
distinct  variety,  and  well  deserving  to  be  one  of  a  collection. 

A.  aurantea  ^superba. — A  pale  orange-red,  with  rose  spots  and  a 
violet  tinge. 

A  candidissima.  A  pure  white ;  flower  four  inches  across.  Haud« 
some. 

New  and  Rare  Plants  exhibited. 

Mitraria  coccinea.  (Messrs.  Veitchs') — The  plant  is  a  neat  erect 
shrub,  with  leaves  in  size  and  form  like  Achimenes  longiflora.  The 
flowers  are  each  about  two  inches  long,  tube-formed,  bellying  much ; 
they  are  borne  on  long  footstalks,  and  hang  pendant.  The  colour  is 
a  rich  orange  scarlet.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  plant. 

Viola  lutea.  (Messrs.  Veitchs')— This  is  a  very  neat  and  beautiful 
species.  The  flowers  rise  about  six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  a  sepa- 
rate blossom  is  about  an  inch  across  of  a  bright  rich  yellow  colour. 

Gloxinia  insignis.    (Messrs.  Rodderbay,  of  Clifton,  near  Bristol.)  

The  flower  is  about  four  inches  long,  of  a  bright  rose,  and  the  inside 
of  it  having  a  broad  deep  crimson  mark  along  the  bottom.  It  is  a 
showy  variety. 

Salvia,  a  new  species.  (Messrs.  Veitchs'.)— The  foliage  is  small, 
and  the  flowers  are  a  deep  blue  colour,  each  blossom  is  about  an  inch 
long.    It  is  not  equal  to  many  others  of  the  tribe. 

Sephocampylus  pubescens. — Of  medium  growth.  The  flowers  are  of 
a  violet  purple  colour,  and  a  separate  blossom  two  inches  and  a  half  long. 
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^schynanthus  Javanicus.  (Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  G.  Loraine,  Esq.) 
— Each  flower  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  calyx  is 
an  inch  long,  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour.  The  tube-shaped  flower  is 
of  a  bright  scarlet.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fascicles  of  several 
together. 

Hypocalymina  robustum. — The  flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes,  like 
some  of  the  old  spireas,  of  a  pretty  lilac  pink  colour.  It  is  a  neat 
shrubby  plant,  (Mr.  Jack.) 

Napoleana  imperialis.  (Mr.  Iveson,  of  Sion  House  Gardens.) — The 
flower  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  small  disarranged  flower  of 
a  Fassiflora,  of  a  dull  buff  colour,  with  portions  of  red.  The  flowers 
are  borne  under  cover  of  the  noble  foliage,  which  nearly  conceal  them. 
They  are  not  of  much  interest. 

Azalea  Iveryana.  (Messrs.  I  very,  of  Croydon  in  Surrey^. — The 
flower  is  large,  a  pure  white  with  pink  streaks  and  spots.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  variety,  worthy  a  place  in  any  collection.  It  is  an  hybrid 
raised  by  them. 

Petunia  (Hybrid). — (Mr.  Ingram,  gardener  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  at  Windsor) — The  flower  appears  rough,  but  of  a  leathery  thick- 
ness. It  is  funnel  shaped,  five  inches  long,  and  Ave  inches  across  the 
mouth.  The  outside  is  of  a  rosy-purple  intermixed  with  batches  of 
white.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is  of  a  deep  violet.  It  is  a  noble  variety, 
fer  exceeding  in  size  any  other  we  have  seen  or  heard  of. 


Fine  Specimen  Plants  exhibited. 

Francisea  Hydrangeaformis.  (Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  An- 
trobus). — A  large  plant,  was  in  fine  bloom,  having  Hydrangea-formed 
heads  of  flowers,  about  six  inches  across.  The  blossoms  were  too  much 
crowded,  but  their  pretty  blue  and  purple  colours  give  a  nice  effect ; 
but  the  contrast  of  such  large  leaves  to  the  head  of  flowers  is  so  dis- 
proportionate as  not  to  give  the  effect  desirable. 

Pimelea  Hendersonii  (Mr.  Cole). — A  fine  plant,  literally  covered 
with  flowers.  They  are  of  a  bright  rosy-carmine.  It  is  the  hand- 
somest of  the  tribe  we  have  seen,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  green^ 
house. 

Gloxinia  Teuchlerii.— Rose  with  streaks  of  blue,  and  a  deep  red  inside. 

Dipladenia  nobile.— An  erect  shrub  ;  the  flowers  in  a  spike :  th^ 
are  of  a  bright  flesh  colour,  with  a  purple  inside  of  the  tube.  It  b 
neat  and  handsome,  (Mr.  Mc  Intosh,  gardener  to  J.  Wyndham,  Esq., 
of  Salisbury.) 

Gompholobium  splendens.  The  lai^  pea-formed  flowers,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  produce  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  deserves  a 
place  in  every  gpreenhouse. 

Stephanotus  floribundus. — A  plant  coiled  round  a  wire  trellis  with 
thirty-five  heads  of  its  lovely  waxy  white  flowers.  Thb  plant  deserves 
general  cultivation. 

Sobralia  macrantha.— A  magnificent  flowering  orchideous  plant. 
The  flowers  are  nine  inches  by  eight ;  a  bright  violet,  lilac,  white, 
and  yellow  are  in  combination  to  grace  this  very  splendid  flower. 

Fanct  Pelaboohiums.— Mr.  Qaines  exhibited  the  following :— 
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Ibrahim  Pacha. — Upper  petals  briglit  rosy- crimson,  with  a  violet 
tinge  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  a  light  margin ;  lower 
petals  a  light  ground,  and  in  the  middle  of  each  petal  a  blotch  of  light 
crimson.  Flower  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  It  is  showy,  but  not  a 
good  shape. 

Ytolinski. — ^Upper  petals  a  dark  velvet,  with  a  light  margin; 
lower  ones  a  light  ground,  with  a  broad  band  of  rosy-pink  across  the 
middle,  and  the  margin  light.  Tlie  flower  is  an  inch  and  a  half  across ; 
good  form. 

Queen  Victoria. — Ground  colour  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  flesh 
colour,  and  a  spot  of  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  petals.  It  is 
inferior-shaped. 

Yeatmanniana  grandi flora. — Upper  petals  dark  crimson,  shading  off 
to  a  light  margin  ;  lower  petals  light  ground,  and  a  briglit  rose  spot 
in  the  middle  of  each.    Form,  second-rate. 

La  belle  de  Afrique.— Upper  petals,  nearly  the  entire  is  dark, 
shading  off  with  crimson  and  a  light  margin ;  lower  petals  light 
colour  the  centre  half,  then  dark  crimson  band  and  a  light  margin. 
Each  flower  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches  across.    Second-rate  form. 

Anais. — ^The  flower  has  a  light  ground,  giving  to  it  a  large  whitish 
centre,  having  lines  of  rosy-violet.  Next  to  this  is  a  broad  band  of 
violet  and  crimson  with  a  white  margin.  Flower,  good  form  and  very 
handsome. 

Mr.  Ambrose  showed  the  following: — 

Nosegay. — Flower,  light  ground  with  a  large  blotch  of  velvet.  The 
lower  streaked  with  red.    The  form  inferior. 

Lady  Rivers.  Flower  a  light  ground,  and  the  upper  petals  have  a 
broad  band  of  rich  rosy-violet  across  the  middle,  and  then  a  light 
margin.  Lower  petals  have  a  slight  tinge  of  lilac  on  the  centre  of 
each.    Good  form. 

Lady  Flora  Hastings. — Upper  petals  velvet,  dark,  and  rosy-violet, 
with  a  light  margin ;  lower,  white  with  a  tinge  of  lilac.  Flower  two 
and  a  half  inches  across.    Good  form. 

Queen  Victoria  (Sheppard's).— White  ground,  with  a  rich  rosy- 
violet  spot  in  the  centre  of  each. 

With  Anais  and  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

Single  Specimens  of  Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

Ovid. — Crimson,  with  a  light  centre  and  a  whitish  margin.  Second- 
rate  form. 

Harlequin  (Beck's). — Ground  colour  white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose. 
The  upper  petals  are  of  a  dark  crimson.  The  form  is  very  bad.  The 
upper  petals  appear  as  if  the  margin  of  each  had  been  dipped  into  five 
irregular  sized  sharp-pointed  angles :  each  point  has  a  small  tip  of  white. 

Countess  of  St.  Germain. — Ground  colour  a  pretty  blush ;  the  upper 
petals  have  a  large  blotch  of  rosy- violet,  with  a  light  margin. 

Victorine.— Upper  petals  towards  centre  of  flower;  it  is  lilac, 
banded  with  bright  pink,  and  a  light  mai^in.  Lower  petals  white, 
with  a  tinge  of  lilac,  and  a  spot  of  rose  colour  in  the  middle  of  each. 
The  margin  is  somewhat  wavv. 

Ne  plus  ultra, — Centre  white,  broadly  banded  round  with  bright 
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rose,  and  a  white  margin.  The  face  of  the  flower  appears  very  wavy, 
but  it  is  a  very  showy  variety. 

Garland  (Ambrose's). — Centre  of  the  flower  wliite,  with  tinge  of 
lilac  and  slight  streaks  of  rose ;  this  is  broadly  banded  round  with 
bright  rosy-violet,  and  the  margin  is  light.  Tiie  flower  is  of  fine 
shape,  and  an  inch  and  a-half  across.  This  was  the  prize  flower  of  the 
Royal  South  London  show. 

Harlequin  (Ambrose's). — Upper  'petals  very  dark,  with  a  narrow 
light  margin.  The  lower  petals  have  a  liglit  ground,  with  a  blotch  of 
crimson  in  the  middle.  It  is  an  inferior  form,  and,  like  Beck*s  Har* 
lequin,  a  ragged  appearance. 

Picta. — IJpper  petals  bright  rosy-crimson,  with  a  white  margin. 
The  lower  petals  have  a  bright  rosy -crimson  spot  in  the  middle  of  each, 
which  is  surrounded  with  lilac,  and  the  margin  white.  A  flne-formed 
flower,  and  an  inch  and  a-half  across. 

Queen  superba. — Upper  petals  a  bright  rosy-pink,  with  a  broad 
light  margin.    Lower  petals  blush-lilac. 

Fairy  Queen. — Upper  petals,  towaixls  centre  of  flower,  a  violet 
tinge,  then  rich  crimson^  and  a  [pure  white  margin.  Lower  petals  a 
light  ground  with  a  rosy-violet  spot  in  the  middle  of  each,  with  slight 
streaks  of  the  same  radiating  from  it.  A  fine  form,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  across. 

Bouquet  tout  fait. — Upper  petals  have  a  large  velvet  blotch,  with  a 
light  margin.  Lower  petals  a  light  ground,  with  a  spot  of  bright  rose 
in  the  middle  of  each.    Good  form,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  across. 

Imperatrice  Josephine. — A  light  ground,  with  a  spot  of  rose  in  the 
middle  of  each  petal. 

Jehu  superb.— Upper  petals  dark  velvet  crimson,  with  a  wliite 
margin.  Lower  petals  a  white  ground,  with  a  band  across  the  middle, 
of  bright  rosy  crimson,  from  which  there  are  streaks  of  the  same. 
The  margin  is  white.    Good  form.   An  inch  and  a- half  across. 

Champion  of  Devon. — ^Upper  petals  velvet  and  crimson,  with  a 
violet  margin.  Lower  petals  light  towards  centre  of  flower,  banded 
with  crimson,  and  a  light,  broad,  purple  margin.  Very  pretty.  An 
inch  and  a-half  across. 

Bouquet  de  Flora. — A  light  ground,  the  upper  petals  a  rosy  crimson 
blotch.    Lower  petals  a  spot  of  purple  at  the  middle  of  each. 

To  Amateurs,  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  distinct  Pelargoniums, 
grown  in  eight-inch  pots : — 

1st  prize  to  Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick,  for  Zenobia,  Paragon,  Negress, 
the  Pearl,  Lyne's  Forget-me-not,  Forsters  Orion,  Miss  Ilolford, 
Armada,  Rosy  Circle,  Ilector,  Minerva,  and  Sylvia. 

2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Staines,  Middlesex  Place,  for  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Bianca,  Arabella,  Vesuvius,  Pompey,  Forster's  Orion,  Duchess  of 
I^inster,  Camilla,  Cliimborazo,  Beck's  Mustee,  Rosy  Circle,  and 
Lyne's  Forget-me-not. 

3rd  prize  to  Mr.  Robinson,  gardener  to  J.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Pimlico, 
for  Sylph,  Madeline,  Juliet,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Desdemona,  Forster's 
Orion,  Sarah,  Beck's  Aurora,  the  Pearl,  Eliza  Savage,  Matilda,  and 
Rosy  Circle.  « 
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To  Nurserymen,  for  the  best  eollectioa  of  twelve  distinct  varieties 
of  Pelargoniums,  grown  in  eight-inch  pots : — 

Ist  prize  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  for  Beck's  Gulielma,  Honora, 
Caroline,  Rosamond,  Cracker,  Blanche,  Cassandra,  Princess,  Hebe^a 
Lip,  Centurion,  Aurora,  and  Gustavus. 

2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Graines,  of  Battersea,  for  Lady  Kelly,  Chieftain, 
Angelina,  Cassandra,  Model,  Miss  Holford,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Have 
Antony,  Princess  Alga,  lago,  Floribunda,  and  Voyager. 

To  Amateurs  for  the  best  collection  of  six  distinct  varieties  of  Pelar* 
goniums,  grown  in  eleven-inch  pots :  — 

1st  prize  to  Mr.  Parker,  gardener  to  J.  Oughton,  Esq.,  Boehamp- 
ton,  for  Bainbridge's  Camilla,  Rosy  Circle,  Forster's  Orion,  Pamplin's 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Superba,  and  Beck's  Isabella. 

2nd  prize  to  Mr.  Staines  for  Vesuvius,  Emma,  Erectum,  Sylph,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Rosy  Circle. 

To  Amateurs,  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  distinct  varieties  of 
Roses,  grown  in  pots : — 

Ist  prize  to  Mr.  Slowe,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.,  for  Hymena, 
Bouquet  de  Flora,  Nina,  Goubault,  Madam  Lafiay,  Emile  Constia, 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Pactolis,  Bourbon,  Triumphant,  Archduke  Charles, 
and  Belle  Emile. 

2nd  prize  to  Thomas  Dawson,  Esq.,  Panshanger,  Herts,  for  Baron 
Pre  vest,  Augustine  Marget,  Cramoisie  Superieure,  Henri  Bashet,  La 
Eeine,  Rivers'  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Chenedole,  Madam  Laffay,  General 
Allard,  Aubernon,  Louis  Buonaparte,  and  Richelieu  Duval. 

To  Nurserymen,  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  distinct  varieties  of 
Roses,  grown  in  pots : — 

1st  prize  to  Mr.  Francis  Hertford  for  William  Jesse,  Eugene  Hardy, 
Bougere  Belle  Maria,  Charles  Duval,  Mrs.  Elliott,  l3evonien8i8, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  La  Reine,  Armosa,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and 
Mr.  Lane. 

2nd  prize  to  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  Great  Berk hampstead,  for  Amie* 
Vibert,  Queen  Armosa,  Madam  Bureau,  Banksian  Yellow,  Psyche, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Comte  de  Paris,  Baron  Prevost,  Vicomtesse 
de  Cazes,  Persian  Yellow,  and  Marquise  Bocella. 

Messrs.  Beck  and  Paul's  collections  were  considered  equal,  conse- 
quently both  had  3rd  prizes.  In  Mr.  Beck's  collection  were  Bougere, 
La  Reine,  Loub  Buonaparte,  Proserpine,  Persian  Yellow,  Stadtholder, 
Augustine  JVIarget,  Le  Grenadier,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  William 
Jesse,  General  Vallais,  and  Triumphant.  In  Messrs.  Paul's  collection 
were  Clementine  Seringe,  Souvenir  d'Anselme,  La  Reine,  Antinous, 
Coup  d'Hebe,  Harrisonii,  Belle  Marie,  Madame  Aude,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Julia  Mausais,  Melonie,  Connu,  and  De  Candolle. 

For  the  best  collection  of  six  dbtinct  varieties  of  Yellow  Roses, 
grown  in  pots  : — 

1st  prize  to  Mr.  Francis,  Hertford,  for  Eliza  Savage,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Pauline  Plantier,  Harrisonii,  Smith's  Yellow  Noisette,  and  Sol&terra. 
(  Continued  next  month,) 


annuals,  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Celsias,  Zin- 
nias, Stocks,  <&c.,  but  any  omissions  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 


We  have  frequently  called  the  attention  of  our  young  readers  to  the 
desirability  of  paying  strict  attention  to  the  judicious  arrangements  of 
flowering  plants,  as  regards  height  and  harmony  of  colouring.  It  is 
true  that,  of  late  years,  this  subject  has  become  a  matter  of  study 
amongst  gardeners,  and  great  changes  for  the  better  have  taken  placQ 
in  this  respect ;  still  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  we  have  arrived 
at  perfection.  Always  bear  in  mind — if  beauty,  order,  and  effect  are 
desired— that  attention  to  this,  next  to  a  well  laid-out  flower  garden, 
is  essential  to  their  full  developement.  In  producing  well-arranged 
contrasts,  the  different  shades  of  colour  must  be  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  possible;  for  instance,  white  should  never  be  placed  in  con- 
tact with  yellow,  or  deep  blue  with  crimson  ;  but  white  forms  a  good 
contrast  with  blue  or  red,  blue  to  orange,  yellow  to  purple  or  violet, 
dark  crimson  to  light  blue,  and  scarlet  should  be  placed  near  those 
which  have  a  profuse  green  foliage,  as  red  and  green  form  the  best 
contrast.  Orange  and  violet  do  well.  Greenish-yellow  and  rose  con- 
trast well. 

The  only  attention  now  required  with  such  is  to  water  freely,  being 
careful  it  does  not  pass  off,  tie  up,  &c.  Pinks  and  Carnations  wiU 
require  due  care  in  securing,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  pipings 
of  Pinks  may  be  taken  off,  and  towards  the  end  layers  of  some  ear^ 
Carnations  be  made.  Thin  away  extra  flower  buds.  Dahlias  will 
require  securing,  and  thin  out  the  shoots,  so  as  only  to  retain  about  four 
or  five.  Stop  the  leading  stem,  to  give  support  to  the  side  ones. 
Cuttings  will  soon  strike  root.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  water  duly,  a 
good  supply  at  once :  a  portion  of  mulchy  manure,  spread  over  the 
roots,  is  very  beneficial.  Seeds  of  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Scabious,  &c.,  should  now  be  sown  for  next  year's  blooming.  Auri- 
cula and  Polyanthus  must  be  kept  in  a  shady,  but  airy  place.  Pre- 
pare the  compost  for  re-potting  in  next  month.  Sow  seed  as  early  as 
ripe.   Pansey  seed  also  sow.  (See  Articles  on,  &c.) 

New  Flowers.— Let  attention  be  given  to  hybridizing,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  improved  varieties.  Roses — maggots  often  infest  the  buds ; 
carefully  examine  and  destroy.  Green  fly,  too,  stop  at  first  by  fumi- 
gation, &c.  (See  Articles  on.)  Chrysanthemums:  young  plants  should 
be  prepared  for  the  autumn.  .  Violets  for  next  year's  blooming,  attend 
to  beds  of,  &c,    (See  Articles  upon.) 
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IN  THE  GBEENHOnSE,  STOVE,  4k^ 

The  greenhouse  plants  which  are  placed  out  of  doors  will  require  to 
be  duly  watered,  for  if  allowed  to  flag  the  result  is  the  leaves  are  da- 
maged.   Moss  sprinkled  between  the  pots  keep  the  soil  cool. 

The  house  will  now  have  to  be  kept  gay  and  sweet  by  Balsams, 
Globe  Amaranthus,  Coxcomb,  Brachycoma,  Mignonette  trees, 
Re-pot  as  required,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  growing  state. 
Achimenes  brought  forward  in  the  stove  will  now  be  coming  into 
bloom  ;  they  repay  for  every  attention.  Cuttings  of  nearly  all  green- 
house plants  should  now  be  put  off :  May  and  June  are  the  best  months 
for  that  purpose.  Cinerarias  are  highly  ornamental,  and  well  worth 
encouraging.  Cuttings  of  Roses  may  be  put  in,  and  will  soon  strike. 
Camellias  that  have  been  forwarded  by  forcing  the  shoots  and  buds 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  cooler  situation,  to  give  vigour  to  them. 
When  the  grass  of  Ranunculus  or  Tulips  is  quite  dead,  the  roots  may 
be  taken  up.  Pelargoniums,  as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  must  be  prepared 
for  another  season.    (See  Articles  on,  &c.) 

Ebicas. — The  early  blooming  kinds  should  be  draughted  out,  and 
others  may  follow  them  as  fast  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  Examine  the 
plants  very  carefully,  and  see  that  they  are  in  a  proper  state  as  to  mois- 
ture ;  and  if  you  are  an  exhibitor,  never  put  a  plant  of  this  or  any  other 
kind  into  a  van  without  previously  giving  it  a  good  soaking  of  water. 
The  young  plants  which  are  not  blooming  had  best  be  placed  in  a  pit 
where  they  can  be  exposed  or  not,  as  may  appear  necessary.  Stop  such 
as  require  it  boldly  back,  and  train  them  so  as  to  form  a  proper  foundation 
for  a  good  specimen.  As  the  principal  specimens  go  out  of  bloom  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  shaded  situation  to  make  their  growth,  being  pre- 
viously cut  in  if  necessary.  Supports  for  an  awning  must  be  placed 
over  them,  so  that  in  case  of  heavy  storms,  or  continued  rain,  they 
can  be  protected  a  little.  Clear,  weak  manure  water  may  be  used  oc- 
casionally for  the  free  growing  kinds.  With  regard  to  ventilation 
there  is  no  fear  of  your  over-doing  it  after  this  time.  Re-pot  any 
requiring  it,  but  do  not  over-pot ;  the  one-shift  system  is  injurious  to 
nearly  all  the  tribe,  the  only  exceptions  are  those  of  rapid  growth  and 
robust  habit.  Rough  peat  and  silver  sand,  with  bits  of  stone,  &c., 
and  a  liberal  drainage,  are  requisites.  Epacrises,  &c.,  should  also  be 
duly  attended  to  in  re -potting,  &c. 

Azaleas  in  the  forcing  pit  must  be  kept  shaded  during  bright  sun- 
shine, and  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  around 
them.  Water  freely  with  weak  guano  water,  and  sprinkle  the  vacant 
parts  of  the  house  or  pit  daily,  but  not  upon  the  bloom.  As  the  plants 
go  out  of  flower  place  them  in  heat,  to  perfect  their  wood  for  next 
year's  blooming.    (See  Articles  on  in  previous  volumes.) 

BULBS  AND  SEEDS  FROM  INDIA. 

BT  FLORA. 

Both  have  been  sent  from  India  to  this  country  encrusted  in  white 
wax,  and  afterwards  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  although  they  had  been 
four  months  so  eticrusted|  they  arrived  in  a  perfect  state,  and  all  ^ew 
yig^orously, 


fired  by  Mr.  Loljb,  growing  at  an 
iiairrd  feet  in  the  Ainlt^s  of  Cuenca,  aiid 
-t^.YintcliV  of  Kxt  ter^witb  whom  the 
I  I.  rut'fTitly  exliihilHi  at  the  Horticul- 
'  -'trt-et.    Mr.  Li.fbh  tie>ci  ib*-^  it  as  the 
[  he  fmiud  it  i^r^uviriji  in  stiady  woods 
r*  n  tine  Jookirjjr  slirtib,  wutxiy  beh>\v, 
idejil,  af  a,  rieli  blood^red  colour.  The 
.  tind  a  deep  purple  nderDeath ;  Ihms 
idtractive.    It  app^ur»  to  be  a  feee 
ni  ought  to  be  in  every  cd^tiaa  of 
i(«wet8.   Dr.  Lindley  dflBenk^fr  lUm  mm 


VV  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

I  hOSVS  G  LA  NDULAll-UHIflll*  • 

Jlejrandr  ill  Ditf^nit^ 

Land,  introducwd  bf  BfiPfAd  60110,  Eeq., 
it  Kew.  It  i«  &  pi«mt  ^^^^^ 
(If  nowerg  are  produced  mm. 

roKt,  of  a  de!li!ate  de^hj  pink,  and  shoir 
I  fpftv^.   It  1^  been  treated  m  a  ffreen- 

.  if  Fii^laad  it  pKobatilir  m  out 

4377.) 
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COKYNOCARPUS  L.BVIOATA — SmOOTH-LEAVED. 
Myrsinacett,    Pentandria  Monogynia, 
A  native  of  New  Zealand.    It  forms  a  pretty  tree,  the  leaves  being 
of  a  dark  glossy  green ;  the  flowers  are  uninteresting.    (Figured  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  4379.) 

Dendrobium  anosmum — Scentless. 
Orchidacea:.  Gytiandria  Monandria. 
Messrs.  Loddiges  obtained  this  fine  plant  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  has  recently  bloomed  in  their  noble  collection.  The 
stems  are  vigorous,  pendulous,  bearing  numerous  flowers.  Sepals  and 
petals  of  a  lilac  purple.  Labellum  with  a  white  margin,  and  tlie 
interior  of  it  a  velvet  black,  with  a  violet  tinge  at  the  lower  part  of  it 
A  separate  flower  is  nearly  three  inches  across.  (Figured  in  JPax, 
Mag.  Bot.) 

Eriostemon  neriifolicm — Oleander-leaved  Eriostemon. 

JRutacecB  Boronieas, 

A  very  flne  shrubby  plant,  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes.  It 
forms  a  close  branching  shrub,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  with 
lanceolate  pointed  leaves,  the  flowers  growing  from  their  axils ;  the 
leaves  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  broad-leaved  Myrtle,  but  rather 
longer ;  the  flowers  are  star-shaped,  formed  of  Ave  spreading  petals, 
the  colour  of  which  is  blush-white,  tinged  and  tipped  with  pink ;  they 
are  borne  profusely  all  over  the  plants  in  April  and  May.  It  is  a  native 
of  New  Holland,  and  was  introduced  before  1847,  being  probably 
confounded  with  E.  cuspidatum. 

Gesneria  Libanensis — Many-flowered.    (Syn.  Rytidophyllum 

fioribundum,  Conradia  floribunda.) 

Gesneriacea.  Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
Supposed  to  be  from  the  West  Indies.  The  plant  is  quite  dwarf, 
growing  but  a  few  inches  high.  It  blooms  freely ;  a  plant  about  three 
inches  high  and  Ave  or  six  across  will  produce  twenty  flowers.  They 
arc  of  a  rich  scarlet,  and  a  single  blossom  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  tube-shaped,  with  the  end  decurved.  It  requires  the  usual  stove 
treatment  given  to  the  tribe.  It  has  bloomed  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew. 

Jatropha  podagrica — Gouty  stalked. 

Euphorhiacea,  Monacia  Monadelphia, 
From  New  Grenada.  The  plant  grows  about  half  a  yard  high,  and 
only  a  few  leaves  appear  at  a  time.  Tiie  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
cyme  of  about  four  inches  across,  of  a  rich  orange-red  colour,  and  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  yellow  anthers  have  a  pretty  appearance.  It 
requires  to  be  grown  in  the  hothouse.    (Figured  in  bot.  Mag,y  4376.) 

IxoRA  Javanica — Javanese  Ixora. 

Cinchonacea, 

A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  growing  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
with  opposite  ovate  oblong-pointed  leaves,  and  terminal  dense  tri- 
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chotomous  corymbs  of  rich  orange-vermillion  coloured  flowers.  The 
flowers  in  this  genus  are  salver-shaped,  that  is,  having  a  slender  tube 
and  a  spreading  limb ;  this  limb,  in  the  present  species,  consists  of 
four  oval  roundish  lobes.  The  plant  is  similar  to  Ixora  crocata,  but 
diflerent  and  somewhat  superior  to  it  in  its  flowers,  which  are  produced 
in  the  summer.  Kative  of  Java,  in  the  woods  on  the  mountain  sides,- 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1846  by  Messrs.  Yeitch.  It  is  the 
Pavetta  javanica  (Blume). 

Pkntstemon  lanceolatus — Lanceolate-leaved  Pentstemon. 

ScrophukuiMta. 

A  showy  'perennial,  clothed  with  short  viscous  pubescence,  and 
growing  about  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  of 
thickish  texture.  The  flowers  form  a  rather  loose  few-flowered  leafy 
panicle  at  the  top  of  the  stem ;  they  are  large,  and  grow  singly  or 
sometimes  three  U^ther,  being  short  and  swollen,  and  expanding  into 
a  flve-lobed  limb ;  the  colour  is  deep  purplish-lilac,  and  they  open 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  An  ornamental  species,  introduced 
from  Mexico,  near  Aguas  Calientes,  to  Belgium,  about  1844.  It  is 
nearly  hardy,  requiring  shelter  in  wet  or  severe  winter. 

Thibaudia  microfhylla — Small-leaved  Thibaudia. 

Vacciniacea:, 

A  neat  evergreen  shrub,  with  smooth-furrowed  branches,  and  small 
leathery  dark  green  roundish-oblong  retuse  leaves,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  box-tree ;  they  are  nearly  sesule,  with  a  few  scattered 
minute  hairs  on  the  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly 
in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  stand  nearly  erect,  projecting 
quite  clear  from  the  leaves ;  they  are  tubular  cone-shaped,  with  a 
small  five-clefl  orifice  at  the  apex,  and  are  said  to  be  of  a  scarlet 
colour ;  in  dried  specimens  they  appear  puiple.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru 
(stated  to  beat  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet),  and  was  introduced  in 
1847,  but  has  not  yet  flowered  in  this  country. 

ThYESACANTUUS  8TRICTUS — ^IJPBIGHT  ThYRSE- FLOWER.     (SyU.  ' 

Justicia  longiracemosa,  Aphelandra  longiscapa.) 
Acanthacea.  Diandria  Mongynia, 
It  is  a  half-shrubby  plant,  growing  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
branchy.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  erect  racemes  of  a  foot  in  length, 
of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  with  a  purplish  calyx.  A  single  flower  is 
tubular,  approaching  to  funnel-shaped,  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It 
blooms  in  the  winter  months,  and  is  then  a  highly  ornamental  plant, 
deserving  to  be  in  every  warm  greenhouse  or  plant  stove.  (Figured 
in  Bot.  Mag.j  4378.) 

Rosa  anemon^eflora — Anemone-flowered  Rose. 
Eosacece, 

This  species  has  smooth-branching  stems,  and  trifoliolate  leaves,  the 
leaflets  of  which  are  almost  lance-shaped  and  sharply  serrated  ;  the 
flowers  grow  in  somewhat  globular  clusters ;  they  are  not  individually 
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very  large,  nor  remarkable  in  colour,  being  pale  blush  ;  but  the  five 
outer  petals  are  broad,  while  the  centre  is  filled  by  a  quantity  of 
smaller  petals,  in  the  same  way  as  the  blossoms  of  a  double  anemone ; 
they  appear  in  June  and  July.  It  is  related  to  the  musk  Rosesi  a 
native  of  China,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Fortune,  in  1845. 

Vaccinium  leucostomum — White-lipped  Yaccinium. 

Vacciniacece, 

A  pretty  evergreen  shrub,  with  erect  angular  branches,  thick,  oblong, 
nearly  sessile  leaves,  and  numerous  flowers ;  in  short,  three  or  four- 
flowered  erect  racemes,  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  these 
blossoms  are  pitcher-shaped,  and  are  described  by  Mr.  Lobb,  the 
discoverer  of  the  plant,  as  being  "  scarlet,  tipped  with  white as  th^ 
crowd  every  part  of  the  branches,  and  stand  erect  so  as  to  become 
displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  they  must  be  very  ornamental.  It  k 
a  native  of  Peru,  at  Veto,  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  introduced 
in  1847  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  but  has  not  yet  bloomed  in  this  country. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  TULIPS  AND  TULIP  GROWERS. 

BT  DAHL,  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Lately  on  reperusing  some  of  your  former  volumes,  I  came  upon  a 
little  controversy  between  Mr.  Tyso,  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  John 
Slater,  to  the  effect  that  the  north  country  growers  of  Tulips  was  a 
century  behind  the  south  country  growers.  I  recollect  that  at  the  time 
these  papers  came  out  I  took  all  for  granted,  and  flnding  with  all  the 
care  I  took  that  I  got  some  stained  bottoms  in  my  own  bed,  I  thought 
it  more  than  probable  that  many  growers  in  the  north  were  in  the 
same  predicament ;  consequently  having  no  knowledge  of  the  north 
growers  at  that  time,  I  did  not  think  much  of  the  accusations  made 
against  them.  Shortly  afterwards  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
W.  Harrison,  requested  the  growers  of  the  diflerent  localities  to  forward 
to  you  descriptions  of  the  flowers  grown ;  this  request  produced  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  Mr.  John  Slater  of  this  town,  which  was 
severely  animadverted  upon  by  a  writer  in  the  Gardener,  and  led  to  a 
continued  discussion,  in  which  you,  Mr.  Editor,  are  aware  that  I  took 
a  part.  This  descriptive  catalogue  of  Mr.  Slater's  did  him  much  credit, 
and  was  extensively  circulated.  About  three  years  since  I  came  to 
reside  at  Manchester,  and  in  a  short  time  I  paid  him  a  visit  and  found 
him  a  very  respectable  man,  and  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood, 
an  extensive  cultivator  of  Tulips,  and  a  person  whose  judgment  might 
be  relied  upon.  I  have  been  a  sort  of  Paul  Pry,  and  have  peeped  in 
here  and  there,  without  any  thought  of  intrusion.  And  frcmi  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  whatever  prejudices  I  might  have  had  from 
reading  the  difl^erent  papers  on  the  subject,  they  are  now  entirely 
evaporated.  I  certainly  have  not  found  any  nurseries  for  extent  like 
the  celebrated  one,  described  by  Mr.  Glenny  some  years  lunce,  where 
they  grew  Pansies  by  the  acre  and  Tulips  by  the  mile;"  but  still 
there  are  some  extensive  growers,  and  have  been  for  years.    It  upjpem 
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that  the  late  Roger  Farrand,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth  Grove,  near  this  city, 
was  an  extensive  cultivator  ;  and  Mr.  Butler,  who  in  1829  published 
a  descriptive  catalogue  (which  is  now  lying  before  me),  did  a  great 
deal  towards  extending  the  fancy.  The  principal  varieties  of  the  south 
are  grrown  here,  and  a  great  many  that  are  not  known  there.  The 
attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  raising  of  seedlings  is  very  gratify- 
ing ;  thb  has  been  carried  to  such  extent  that  there  is  every  season 
new  things  coming  out.  This  season  Mr.  Slater  has  been  dbposing  of 
his  collection  in  order  to  devote  more  attention  to  his  own  seedlings ; 
I  believe  he  has  forty  or  fifly  entire  new  things,  and  some  of  them 
gems  of  the  first  water,  and  several  other  cultivators  have  been  doing 
the  same.  The  attention  paid  to  their  breeders  is  very  praiseworthy ; 
they  must  be  entirely  clean  at  the  bottom,  good  cups,  and  good  form, 
and  if  the  southern  growers  do  not  take  great  care,  the  northern  will 
soon  outdo  them.  It  is  true  that  in  many  villages  for  miles  round 
Manchester  there  are  a  great  many  poor  men  who  are  weavers,  that 
are  tulip  growers,  and  have  their  exhibitions  in  their  localities,  who 
cannot  afford  to  give  15/.  for  a  Pandara,  or  10/.  for  a  Devonshire,  or 
51,  for  a  Strong's  King,  who  are  now  and  then  forced  to  put  up  a 
creamy  or  stained  bottom ;  but  so  great  is  the  competition  and  the 
anxiety  for  clean  flowers,  that  the  stained  bottoms  will  soon  be  done 
away.  One  thing  is  evident  here,  and  that  is,  there  is  more  attention 
paid  to  the  regular  marking  of  a  flower  than  in  the  south.  At  a  Tulip 
sale  I  attend^  the  other  day,  I  was  surprised  at  the  price  that  breeders 
sold  at,  not  at  the  rate  of  8/.  or  10/.  the  hundred,  but  10^.,  15^.,  and 
20s.  the  single  root ;  thus  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  con- 
sider that  the  Tulip  growers  of  the  north  are  at  least  on  a  par  with 
the  growers  of  the  south. 

P.8. — Above  I  have  mentioned  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  late 
Mr.  Butler;  the  only  fault  I  find  with  him  is,  that  in  his  descrip- 
tions he  says  nothing  about  clean  or  stained  bottoms. 

I  would  here  suggest,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  taken  in  good  part  by 
those  growers  who  send  out  printed  lists  of  their  bulbs  for  sale,  that 
they  insert  p.  b.  for  pure  bottoms,  and  s.  b.  for  stained  bottoms ;  it 
would  add  much  to  the  convenience  and  guidance  of  all  purchasers  of 
this  most  splendid  of  florist's  flowers. 


ON  STRIKING  CUTTINGS  OF  THE  MONTHLY 
BLOOMING  CHINA  ROSES. 

BT  DAULf  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Making  a  call  on  a  friend  a  few  months  since,  who  had  standing  in 
her  parlour  window  some  Monthly  China  lioses,  and  plants  of  the. 
Fuchsia  that  were  rather  overgrown,  she  requested  me  to  trim  them  ia 
a  little,  which  I  did,  and  was  collecting  wliat  was  cut  off  to  throw 
away ;  she  said,  "  Perhaps  you  will  take  them  home  and  strike  them 
I  replied,  "  The  Roses  are  too  much  trouble,  but  not  having  the  variety 
of  the  Fuchsia,  I  will  take  them."  She  immediately  said,  "  The  Roses 
are  no  sort  of  trouble,  I  struck  all  these  in  water- in  a  glass  bottle  last 
year." 
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Hearing  this  I  took  part  of  them  home,  and  the  first  thing  I  met 
with  was  a  dolFs  China  sugar  bason,  belonging  to  one  of  my  little 
girls.  I  put  into  it  about  half  an  inch  deep  of  earth,  and  filled  it  up 
with  water,  put  in  the  cuttings,  and  placed  it  in  an  attic  window,  used 
as  a  lumber  room.  About  a  month  since  I  went  into  the  room,  all 
the  cuttings  looked  well,  and  had  made  wood.  On  taking  them  out 
of  the  water,  the  Fuchsias  had  made  splendid  roots,  and  each  of  the 
Roses  had  made  three  or  four  roots  about  an  inch  long,  I  planted  them 
in  pots  and  they  are  doing  well. 

I  have  for  some  seasons  struck  a  quantity  of  cuttings  of  different 
things  by  the  following  easy  method : — Take  a  pot  of  any  size,  large  or 
small,  then  a  smaller  one,  stop  up  the  hole  of  the  small  one  with  a 
cork,  and  make  it  water  tight ;  place  drainage  in  the  larger  one,  and 
put  the  small  one  on  it,  and  fill  up  the  space  around  the  small  one 
inside  the  large  one,  with  some  light  soil  mixed  with  a  little  sand. 
So  that  there  may  be  about  two  inches  of  soil  all  round  the  pot ;  this 
may  be  filled  with  cuttings,  and  a  good  sized  pot  will  hold  a  great 
many ;  then  fill  the  smaller  one  with  water,  and  keep  it  so.  The 
porous  nature  of  the  pot  will  keep  the  earth  continually  in  a  state  of 
moisture,  and  in  about  ten  or  fourteen  days,  if  the  pot  is  kept  in  a  warm 
window,  the  whole  will  be  well  rooted  and  fit  to  plant  out  either  in 
pots  or  beds. 

These,  Mr.  Editor,  are  such  easy  and  certain  methods  of  propagating 
plants,  that  the  poorest  person  and  the  humble  cottager  may  luxuriate 
to  their  hearts'  delight,  in  their  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Verbenas,  4&c.  This 
last  method  I  have  adopted  some  years,  and  have  always  found  it 
more  than  answer  the  expectation  I  at  first  formed  of  it. 

This  plan  is  referred  to  by  one  of  your  correspondents  in  a  former 
volume  ;  but  before  I  saw  his  remarks  the  plan  was  suggested  to  my 
mind  by  seeing  a  mimulus  strike  in  the  basin  of  a  fountain,  in  which 
was  deposited  a  quantity  of  earth,  and  at  once  I  adopted  it. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  BELLIS  PERENNIS,  OR  DOUBLE- 
FLOWERED  DAISY. 

BT  A  CI^ERGTMAN'S  DAUGHTER. 

Who  can  see  or  hear  the  name  of  the  common  field  Daisy  without  a 
thousand  pleasurable  associations?  It  is  connected  with  the  sports  of 
our  childhood,  and  the  pleasures  of  our  youth.  We  walk  abroad  to  seek 
it,  yet  it  is  the  very  emblem  of  home.  It  is  a  favourite  with  man, 
woman,  and  child.  It  is  the  robin  of  flowers.  Turn  it  all  ways,  and 
on  every  side  you  will  find  new  beauty.  You  are  attracted  by  the 
snowy-white  leaves,  contrasted  by  the  golden  tuft  in  the  centre,  as  it 
rears  its  head  above  the  green  sod ;  pluck  it,  and  you  find  it  backed  by 
a  delicate  star  of  green,  and  tipped  with  a  bright  crimson,  rose,  or 
blush  colour. 

"  Daisies  with  their  pinky  lashes  " 
are  among  the  first  darlings  of  spring.    In  flower  almost  the  whole 
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y^r,  closing  in  the  evening  and  in  wet  weather,  and  opening  on  the 
return  of  the  sun — 

"  Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied." 

Drayton,  enumerating  a  variety  of  flowers  which  are  woven  into 
garlands  by  the  nymphs  to  adorn  the  river  Tame  on  his  bridal  day, 
tells  us  they  place 

The  Daisy  over  all  those  sundry  sweets  so  thick, 
As  Nature  doth  herself,  to  imitate  her  right. 
Who  seems  in  that,  her  pearl,  so  greatly  to  delight 
That  every  plain  therewith  she  powdereth." 

But  the  field  Daisy  has  become  an  inhabitant,  too,  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  may  be  seen  the  "  Wee  modest,  crimson- tipped  flower," 
in  its  double  state,  and  to  the  same  I  am  desirous  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Two  writers  in  former  volumes  of  the  Florictjltural  Cabinet 
have,  however,  solicited  the  attention  of  florists  to  the  more  general 
cultivation  of  the  lovely  double-flowered  Daisy,  viz.,  Mr.  Goodall,  of 
Rode  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  in  vol.  iii.,  page  34,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of 
West  Plean,  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  I  was  induced  by  what  the  latter 
writer  stated  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  matter,  and  though  I  have 
only  yet  obtained  six  varieties,  I  am  so  highly  delighted  with  them 
that  I  cannot  forbear  adding  my  request  too,  and  hope  a  list  of  all  the 
varieties  known  in  different  localities  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor 
of  this  Magazine,  so  that  a  general  collection  might  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  mentions  that  more  than  twenty  varieties  exist  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  I  should  be  highly  obliged  if  he 
would  favour  us  with  a  descriptive  list,  or  refer  us  to  where  the  kinds 
may  be  procured  ;  and  any  reader  who  can  contribute  to  promote  my 
object,  and  will  do  so,  will  additionally  oblige  me,  and  I  doubt  not 
many  others  too. 

The  plan  I  pursue  in  cultivating  this  lovely  flower  is  as  follows : — 
Early  in  September  I  divide  offsets  from  the  parent  plants,  and  make 
a  plantation  along  the  edges  of  walks,  around  the  margins  of  flower- 
beds, or  in  patches  in  the  borders.  My  soil  is  what  is  usually  termed 
a  medium  compact  loam,  in  tolerable  condition  as  to  being  enriched 
with  old  cow  manure,  that  is,  such  as  is  generally  heaped  up  from  the 
cow-house ;  I  find  it  suits  this  plant  better  than  dung  from  the  stables, 
being  cooler.  These  plants  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  March  to 
the  end  of  June.  About  the  end  of  March  I  make  another  plantation 
of  them,  which  comes  into  bloom  by  the  end  of  May,  and  continues  to 
the  end  of  summer. 

By  the  sides  of  walks  they  are  more  affected  by  dry  weather,  but  I 
have  had  application  to  a  pond  of  soft  water,  poured  over  by  a  water- 
pot  with  its  rose.  I  keep  the  plants  in  health  and  beauty.  In  order 
to  have  ray  walk  edges  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year,  I  plant  the  second 
portion  (in  March)  close  behind  the  first  blooming  plants,  which  were 
planted  in  September. 

During  thb  year  my  bloom  has  been  exceedingly  beautiful ;  it  has 
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continuously  given  to  my  flower-garden  a  cheerfulness  and  beauty  thai 

nothing  else  could  equal. 

If  I  could  be  the  humble  instrument  of  stimulating  other  persons  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  (to  me)  lovely  favourite,  it  would  afford  me 
much  gratification.  I  am  &r  from  being  alone  an  admirer  of  it ;  some 
of  our  most  eminent  writers  have  seen  so  many  beauties  therein  as  to 
induce  them,  in  highly  interesting  poetic  lines,  to  eulogize  my  pet 
flower. 

Hoping  that  the  poet's  song  may  effect  what  I  am  not  able  to  accom- 
plish, I  respectfully  request  the  following  extracts  may  accompany  my 
remarks. 

Wordsworth,  with  a  true  poet's  delight  in  the  simplest  beauties  of 
Nature,  addresses  the  Daisy  thus : — 

"  In  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I  went. 
From  hill  to  hill,  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent. 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy ; 
But  now  my  own  delights  I  make, — 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake, 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake 
Of  thee,  sweet  Daisy  I 

When  soothed  awhile  by  milder  airs, 
Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 
That  thinly  shades  his  few  grey  hairs ; 

Spring  cannot  shun  thee ; 
Whole  summer  fields  are  thine  by  right ; 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  wight, 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight. 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 

"  In  shoals  and  bands,  a  morrice  train, 
Thou  greet'st  the  traveller  in  the  lane ; 
If  welcomed  once,  thou  couut'st  it  gain ; 

Thou  art  not  daunted, 
Nor  car'st  if  thou  be  set  at  nouglit ; 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought, 

When  such  are  wanted. 

"  Be  Violets  in  their  secret  mews 
The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose ; 
Proud  be  the  Rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

Her  head  impearling ; 
Thou  liv'st  with  less  ambitious  aim. 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame ; 
Thou  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim 

The  poet's  darling. 

"  If  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fly, 
Or  some  bright  day  of  April  sky. 
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Imprisoned  by  hot  sunshine  lie 

Near  the  green  holly, 
And  wearily  at  length  should  fiure ; 
He  need  but  look  SLbout,  and  there 
Thou  art ! — a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  melancholy. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower, 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour, 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension ; 
Some  steady  love ;  some  brief  delight ; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy,  wrong  or  right ; 

Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 

And  one  chance  look  to  thee  should  turn, 

I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life  our  nature  breeds ; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisure. 

"  When,  smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 
I  see  thee  rise  alert  and  gay. 
Then,  cheerful  flower !  my  spirits  play 

With  kindred  gladness : 
And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  opprest 
Thou  sink'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hath  often  eased  my  pensive  breast 
Of  careful  sadness. 

"  And  all  day  long  I  number  yet,  • 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt. 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met. 

To  thee  am  owing ; 
An  instinct  call  it,  a  blind  sense ; 
A  happy,  genial  influence. 
Coming  one  knows  not  how  nor  whence. 
Nor  whither  going. 

"  Child  of  the  Year  I  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  course,  bold  lover  of  the  sun, 
And  cheerful  when  the  day's  begun 

As  morning  leveret, 
Thy  long>lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain  ; 
Dear  shalt  thou  be  to  future  men 
As  in  old  time ;  thou,  not  in  vain, 

Art  Nature's  favourite.'* 
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At  another  time  he  described  it  as— 

"  A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  port ; 
Or  sprightly  maiden  of  Love's  court, 
In  her  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations. 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 
Are  all  as  seems  to  suit  it  best, 

Its  appellations. 

"  A  little  Cyclops  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy, 
That  thought  comes  next, — and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over, 
The  shape  will  vanish ;  and,  behold  ! 
A  silver  shield  witli  boss  of  gold. 
That  spreads  itself,  some  faery  bold 

In  fight  to  cover." 

Montgomery,  too,  has  written  in  praise  of  the  Daisy  ;  for  who  tliat 
has  one  sparkle  of  true  poetry  does  not  love  it  ?  Some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  his  praises  of  this  little  flower  have  made  it  his  own 
for  ever. 

These  lines  were  addressed  to  a  Daisy  found  in  full  bloom  on 
Christmas-day,  1803: — 

"  There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower. 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye. 
That  welcomes  every  changing  hour. 
And  weathers  every  sky. 

"  The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine, 
Eace  after  race  their  honours  yield, 
They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  small  flower,  to  Nature  dear, 
While  moon  and  stars  their  courses  run. 

Wreathes  the  whole  circle  of  the  year, 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

"  It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 

To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charms, 
Lights  pale  October  on  his  way. 
And  twines  December's  arms. 

"  The  purple  Heath  and  golden  broom, 
On  moory  mountains  catch  the  gale. 
O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume. 
The  Violet  in  the  vale. 

«  But  this  bold  flow'ret  climbs  the  hill. 
Hides  in  the  forest,  haunts  the  glen. 
Plays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill. 
Peeps  round  the  fox's  den. 
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Within  the  garden's  cultured  round 
It  shares  the  sweet  Carnation's  bed, 

And  blooms  on  consecrated  ground 
In  honour  of  the  dead. 

The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem, 
The  wild  bee  murmurs  on  its  breast, 

The  blue  fly  bends  its  pensile  stem 
Light  o'er  the  skylark's  nest. 

"  'Tis  Flora's  page : — in  every  place, 
In  every  season  fresh  and  fiiir. 
It  opens  with  perennial  grace, 
And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain. 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise ; 
The  Rose  has  but  a  summer  reign, ' 

The  Daisy  never  dies." 

One  more  passage  I  will  add,  and  go  no  further,  for  it  would  611  a 
volume  did  I  collect  all  the  poetical  passages  relative  to  this  favourite 
flower. 

Star  of  the  mead  !  sweet  daughter  of  the  day, 
Whose  opening  flower  invites  the  morning  ray. 
From  thy  moist  cheek  and  bosom's  chilly  fold 
To  kiss  the  tears  of  eve,  the  dew-drops  cold  ! 
Sweet  Daisy,  flower  of  love !  when  birds  are  paired, 
'Tis  sweet  to  see  thee  with  thy  bosom  bared, 
Smiling  in  virgin  innocence  serene. 
Thy  pearly  crown  above  thy  vest  of  green. 
The  lark,  with  sparkling  eye,  and  rustling  wing. 
Rejoins  his  widow'd  mate  in  early  spring ; 
And,  as  he  prunes  his  plumes  of  russet  hue, 
Swears  on  thy  maiden  blossom  to  be  true. 

"  When  May-day  comes,  the  morning  of  the  year. 
And  from  young  April  dries  the  gelid  tear, 
When,  as  the  verdure  spreads,  the  bird  is  seen 
No  more,  that  sings  amid  the  hawthorns  green. 
In  lovelier  tints  thy  swelling  blossoms  blow 
The  leaflets  red  beneath  the  leaves  of  snow. 
The  damsel  now,  with  love-awakened  mind. 
First  hopes  to  leave  her  infancy  behind. 
Glides  o'er  the  untrodden  mead  at  dawning  hour, 
To  seek  the  matin-dew  of  mystic  power. 
Bends  o'er  the  mirror-stream  with  blushful  air. 
And  weaves  thy  modest  flower  amid  her  hair. 

Oft  have  I  watched  thy  closing  buds  at  eve, 
Which  for  the  parting  sunbeams  seemed  to  grieve. 
And,  when  gay  morning  gilt  the  dew-bright  plain, 
Seen  them  unclasp  their  folded  leaves  again : 
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Nor  he  who  sung — *  The  daisy  is  so  sweet,* 

More  dearly  loved  thy  pearly  form  to  greet ; 

When  on  his  scarf  the  knight  the  daisy  bound, 

And  dames  at  tourneys  shone  with  daisies  crowned, 

And  fays  forsook  the  purer  fields  above 

To  hail  the  daisy,  flower  of  faithful  love." — 2>r.  J,  Leyden. 


ON  ARRANGING  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

BT  A.  B. 

To  gain  a  correct  knowledge  of  an  object,  we  must  not  only  see  it, 
but  look  attentively  at  it ;  and  so  also,  if  we  would  arrive  at  correct 
notions  of  the  principles  of  modem  flower-gardening,  we  must  exercise 
our  understanding  in  regard  to  our  object,  and  have  a  mental  power  of 
carrying  the  image  of  the  object  along  with  us,  before  anything  like 
agreeable  combinations  can  be  produced.  Now,  I  have  observed  that 
a  square  figure,  divided  into  four  triangles,  and  planted  with  plants  of 
one  height,  but  of  two  opposite  colours,  represents  harmony  and 
diversity  ;  and  when  these  are  so  arranged  that  the  one  side  of  the 
figure  reflects  the  other^  an  agreeable  effect  is  produced  on  the  eye, 
indicating  its  healthy  state,  and  at  the  same  time  iilustratinff  the  whole 
theory  of  colours.  It  is  a  principle  of  perspective,  that  a  large  figure 
is  more  imperfectly  seen  near  a  person  than  a  small  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rays  of  light  reflected  fVom  the  large  figure  passing  by 
the  eye ;  and  whether  it  is  a  square  figure  divided  as  above,  or  one 
differently  arranged,  so  as  it  comes  within  the  intersectional  angle  thus 
formed  by  the  eye,  the  principle  of  planting  in  both  cases  will  be  the 
same. 


ON  THE  GROUPING  OF  BOURBON  ROSES. 

Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery,  in  remarking  upon  the 
grouping  of  the  lovely  tribe  of  Bourbon  lioses,  says :— Very  delicate 
growers  and  those  of  more  vigorous  habits,  if  planted  on  the  same 
bed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  do  not  assimilate,  and  have  a  bad  effect. 
In  order  to  obviate  this,  the  following  roses  are  recommended  for  their 
similarity  of  habit,  grouping  well : — A  beautiful  bed  of  delicate  blush 
roses  may  be  formed  of  the  following  varieties — Anne  Beluse,  Madame 
Nerard,  Comtesse  de  Resseguier,  and  Reine  du  Congress.  A  splendid 
group  of  tall  crimson  Bourbons  may  be  formed  with  Dupetit  Thouars, 
Le  Grenadier,  and  Julie  de  Fontenelle.  As  magnificent  crimson 
roses  for  a  large  bed,  Mr.  R.  recommends  the  following Comte  de 
Kambuteau,  Dumont  de  Courset,  Gloire  de  Paris,  Oscar  le  Clerc,  and 
Souchet.  Rosy  carmine  varieties  are,  Augustine  Lelieur,  George 
Cuvier,  Henri  le  Coq,  Lichas,  and  Marquis  de  Moyrt5.  And  now 
for  *'  couleur  de  rose,"  last  but  not  least.  How  proflusely  in  autumn 
are  the  following  varieties,  covered  with  their  large  and  finely-shaped 
rosy-tinted  flowers— Emilia  Courtier,  Edouard  Desfosses,  La  Gracieuse, 
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and  Madame  Marget.  Of  nearly  uniform  growth,  neither  tall  nor 
dwarf,  they  are  the  juste  milieu  among  Bourbon  roses,  and  ought  to 
have  a  very  large  bed  devoted  to  their  beauteous  selves. 


TO  DESTROY  WEEDS  OR  MOSS  ON  WALKS. 

BT  A  FB1CTITI02CEB. 

The  present  wet  season  will  tend  very  much  to  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  moss  on  walks.  By  the  following  application  I  have  for  several 
past  years  kept  my  walks  wholly  clean. 

I  obtained  some  gas  tar  from  the  gas-works,  and  put  a  portion  into 
some  water,  about  two  quarts  of  the  former  to  six  of  the  latter.  Into 
that  mixture  I  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic.  This  being  done, 
I  had  a  small  iron  stove,  and  over  the  fire  I  fixed  a  metal  pot  which 
held  ten  gallons.  This  construction  was  taken  to  the  walk,  and  the 
liquor  kept  boiling  there ;  the  entire  surface  was  then  sprinkled  over, 
by  means  of  a  water-can  and  a  line  rose,  with  the  boiling  mixture. 
This  application  will  prove  effectual,  if  done  once  every  three  years,  on 
gravel  walks  and  on  others,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  and 
material.-7-(4prt/,  1848.) 


ON  FLAX-WATER. 

In  preparing  Flax  for  its  ultimate  purposes,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
soak  it  for  a  time  in  water.  A  correspondent  in  the  Gcurdeners* 
Chronicle^  who  has  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  eifects  of  the 
Flax- water  on  vegetation,  insects,  &c.,  conununicates  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

In  the  spring  of  1847  (in  two  adjoining  gardens),  himself  and  a 
neighbour  planted  out  Dahlias  on  the  same  day,  and  with  the  usual 
equal  preparatives  as  to  soil,  manure,  &c.,  but  in  the  succeeding  at- 
teDtioQ  to  the  plants  the  correspondent  applied  Flax- water  to  the  roota 
of  them,  and  the  difference  in  successful  vigour  and  blooming  was  most 
surprisingly  in  £eivour  of  the  plants  which  had  been  fed  with  the^Flax- 
water. 

My  long  acquaintance  with  Flax  led  me  to  observe  the  effects  it 
had  upon  waters  in  which  it  was  soaked,  that  I  found  animal  life  soon 
became  extinct,  whether  in  the  running  brook  or  in  the  stagnant  pond ; 
if  Flax  had  been  steeped  in  it,  fish  and  insects  alike  perished.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  together  with  the  recollection  of  the  good 
effects  of  such  water  on  grass  land,  induced  me  to  supply  the  roots  of 
my  Dahlias  with  small  quantities  of  it;  and  my  anticipations  that 
benefit  would  result  were  much  more  than  realized.  I  also  applied 
Flax-water  for  the  destruction  of  the  green  fly,  which  had  previously 
invested  my  plants,  and  after  an  ablution  of  this  water  I  was  glad  to 
find  the  extermination  of  the  race  resulted.  I  have  proved,  too,  that 
this  water  is  beneficial  to  Hydiangeas,  Geraniums,  Roses,  ^c.  I  am 
of  opioioiiy  if  further  tried,  it  would  be  found  valuable ;  and  as  I  am 
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certain  to  have  Flax-steep- water  during  the  summer  season,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  accommodate  any  person  who  may  wish  to  try  its  effects  with 
a  supply." — J,  H,  Dicksouy  JBritish  Flax^cutiing  Mills,  Skinner- 
street ,  BishopsgcUey  London, 


PRIMULA  SINENSIS— Chinese  Primrose. 
mr  CLERicus. 

Tbis  beautiful  plant,  in  its  species  and  varieties,  flourishes  and  blooms 
quite  astonishingly  when  grown  in  the  following  compost,  viz.,  equal 
parts  of  rich  mellow  turfy-loam,  rough  sandy-peat,  and  well-rotted 
dung,  to  which  add  a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal -dust.  A  free 
drainage  is  essential.  In  the  above,  with  other  due  attention  as  to 
watering,  &c.,  an  ample  reward  will  follow. 


Mr.  LOW'S  VISIT  TO  SARAWAK. 

In  our  April  Number  we  made  some  extracts  from,  and  remarks  upon, 
the  interesting  volume  he  has  written.  We  again  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  and  add  the  following  extracts,  as  a  continuous  specimen : — 

On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  growing  as  underwood  in  the 
dense  jongles,  are  found  many  beautiful  species  of  the  genera  Ixora, 
and  Pavetta,  the  former  with  large  bunches  of  flowers  of  every  shade, 
from  orange  to  crinison,  the  latter  with  tufts  of  pure  and  delicate  white 
blossoms.  Other  genera  of  the  order  Rubiaceee  abound,  and  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  wild  plants ;  many  of  these  are  fragrant. 
Four  species  of  the  Clerodendron  also  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Smwak 
river,  two  of  them  bearing  white,  one  scarlet,  and  one  crimson  flowers ; 
one  of  the  white  ones  emits  a  grateful  perfume. 

'*  The  Clerodendron  which  bears  the  crimson  flowers  is  the  most 
handsome  of  them  all ;  it  grows  to  a  shrub  of  ten  feet  in  height,  having 
at  the  point  of  every  branch  a  large  loose  spike  of  rich  crimson  flowers ; 
the  head  of  the  flowers  is  frequently  three  feet  in  height  from  the 
foliage — rarely  less  than  two — forming  with  the  bracts  and  stems, 
which  are  equally  crimson,  a  magnificent  pyramid  of  flowers;  each 
being  relieved  by  a  beautifully  white  centre  and  the  long  protruding 
stamens ;  the  foliage  is  also  flne,  being  heart-shaped,  very  large,  and 
dense.  This  flne  species,  which  is  now  growing  well  in  England,  I 
have  named  after  Captain  C.  Drinkwat^  Bethuue,  R.N.,  C.B.,  whose 
kindness  in  Borneo  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me,  and  who,  on 
his  return,  was  successful  in  introducing  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
Borneo  plants. 

When  the  Clerodendron  has  ceased  flowering,  the  crimson  bracts 
and  calyx  which  remain  are  scarcely  less  gaudy  than  the  flowers,  and 
each  calyx  contains  within  it  a  four-seeded  berry  of  the  richest  blue 
colour.  Scitaminese,  an  order  not  much  cultivated  in  England,  pro- 
duces some  beautiful  plants  here  of  the  genus  Alpina  and  others.  A 
fine  white-fringed  flowered  Bignonia  is  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  shrub. 
An  Echites,  which  produces  its  handsome  blossoms  abundantly  in 
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April  and  May,  grows  also  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers ;  it  emits  a 
delightful  perfume.  The  beautiful  Melastomas  grow  everywhere  in 
open  places,  and  their  soft  and  pulpy  fruit  furnishes  a  never-failing 
supply  of  food  to  pigeons  of  every  colour. 

Of  climbing-plants,  a  new  and  undescribed  species  of  Bauhinia  is 
the  most  showy,  covering  the  trees  in  December  with  its  large  bunches 
of  gaudy  crimson  blossoms.  The  Hoya  imperialis  is  highly  beautiful, 
its  large  and  rich  purple  flowers  being  relieved  by  the  white,  ivory- 
like centre;  it  is  epiphytal.  On  trees  near  the  river  various  kinds  of 
beautiful  Combretums  may  be  added  to  these ;  and  Cyrtandraceae  pro- 
duces species  of  Lysionotus  and  .^chynanthiis,  which  yield  to  none  ini 
beauty  :  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Auckland  (Lysf* 
onotus  Aucklandii)  far  surpasses  any  others  yet  known  in  the  size  and 
richness  of  colouring  of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  bunches: 
frequently  containing  twenty-four  corollas;  it  is  distinguished  from 
others  by  its  undulate  and  verticillate  leaves,  and  the  woody  nature  of 
the  stems,  which  render  it  more  a  shrub  than  others  of  its  genus. 

On  the  mountains  are  found  plants  altogether  different  from  these; 
there  the  genus  Dacrydium,  and  others  of  the  order  Taxacese,  resemble^ 
the  cypresses  and  firs  of  our  northern  clime.  Herbaceous  plants 
great  beauty  are  also  found  on  the  exposed  and  damp  rocks,  while  ini 
mossy  places  the  beautiful  golden-leaved  Anaectochilus  and  a  new  andl 
more  beautiful  species  flourish. 

The  celebrated  Upas  Tree,  Antiaris  toxicaria,  is  found  upon  t\i9 
island,  but  not  very  common.  Of  a  tree  which  I  had  an  opportumlj 
of  observing,  through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Bethune,  R.N.,  C.F.,. 
who  allowed  me  to  accompany  him  to  Borneo,  in  May,  1846,  and  gav^s; 
me  every  facility  for  examining  the  jungles  which  the  disturbed  state; 
of  the  country  would  admit,  and  which  were  in  his  power,  many  ali*- 
surd  stories  were  related  to  me  by  the  natives,  similar  to  those  puB« 
lished  by  Mr.  Foersch,  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  the 
*  London  Magazine '  for  September,  1785  :  and  it  seems  very  curious 
that,  having  this  tree  before  them,  which  was  surrounded  by  their 
graves,  they  should  tell  me  it  was  impossible  to  go  under  it  without 
dying. 

On  my  insisting,  however,  I  got  one  of  them  to  climb  up  to  get 
me  some  specimens,  but  they  were  neither  in  flower  nor  fruit.  The 
poisonous  sap  flows  freely  from  the  bark  when  tapped,  and  Dr.  Hors- 
field,  whose  admirable  account  of  it  was  first  published  in  the  *  Batavian 
Transactions'  (vol.  vii.),  and  afterwards  by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles 
(Hist.  Arch.  vol.  i.),  tells  us  that  it  is  equal  in  potency,  when  thrown 
into  the  circulation,  to  any  animal  poison  yet  known.  Several  inte- 
resting experiments  with  it,  in  prepared  and  natural  states,  are  detailed 
in  the  paper  alluded  to.  The  tree  is  called  '  Bina '  by  the  Borneans,. 
and  has  a  fine  appearance.  The  specimen  at  Borneo  was  about  sixty 
feet  high,  with  a  fine  stem,  the  bark  of  which  was  of  a  very  white: 
colour:  it  was  supported  at  its  base  by  those  processes  resembling; 
buttresses,  which  are  so  common  to  the  trees  of  tropical  jungles. 

A  poison  of  greater  potency  was  said  to  be  manufactured  from  a 
climbing  plant  wMch  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bintulu :  it  is  per- 
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haps  the  same  as  the  ^  chitik  *  of  Java — the  botanical  name  of  which  u 
not  yet  ascertained.  This  was  called  upas  by  the  natives  of  Borneo, 
but  I  think,  with  other  authors,  that  upas  is  a  name  for  vegetable 
poisons  in  general. 


ON  SUMMER  TREATxMENT  OP  CAPE  ERICAS. 

BT  JUVENIS. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Magazine  some  instructive  particulars  are 
given  on  the  culture  of  Ericas,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Goode,  at  that 
time  the  excellent  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park. 

I  was  then  induced  to  visit  the  place,  and  subsequently  have  on  several 
occasions.  The  Heath-house  is  a  lowish  span-roofed  one,  with  upright 
side  sashes,  three  feet  high,  and  which  are  constructed  so  that  each  of 
them,  on  either  side,  can  be  opened  so  as  to  admit  air,  and  on  both 
sides  being  thus  opened  a  current  is  admitted  through  the  house.  The 
plants  are  placed  on  elevated  beds,  so  that  the  beds  at  the  sides,  as 
well  as  the  one  up  the  middle  of  the  house,  are  about  six  inches  below 
the  bottom  of  the  sash,  and  thus  the  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  the 
air.  This  is  a  most  essential  thing  in  the  successful  culture  of  this 
lovely  tribe  of  plants.  Healthy  plants  must  have  all  light  possible,  to 
obtain  pure  colours  in  the  flowers,  all  air  possible,  and  a  free  supply  of 
soft-water  in  the  growing  season,  provided  there  is  a  free  drainage. 
Such  were  the  instructions  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Goode,  and  his  most 
successful  cultivation  exhibited  their  value  in  operation. 

To  keep  plants  bushy  whose  habit  was  contrary  to  it,  the  leading 
shoots  were  pinched  off,  and  laterals  succeeded.  In  the  summer  stand- 
ing of  the  stock  not  required  in  the  Heath-house,  Mr.  Goode  hi^i 
them  placed  in  common  frames,  the  bottom  being  raised  up  about  six 
inches  by  bricks,  so  that  a  current  of  air  passes  through.  The  sashes 
were  off  wholly,  except  in  the  middle  of  a  very  hot  day,  when  for  ai^ 
hour  or  two  they  were  put  over— elevated,  so  that  they  admitted  a  few 
inches  of  space  for  air  over  the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  upon  the  glass 
a  light  canvass  screen  was  put  as  shade.  A  similar  screen  was  also 
provided  for  the  Heath-house. 


TREATMENT  OF  HOUSE  PLANTS- 

Water,  air,  heat,  and  light,  are  the  four  essential  stimulants  to  plants ; 
water,  heat,  and  air  to  promote  growth,  and  light  to  render  that  growth 
perfect.  Water,  heat,  and  air  man  can  command  at  pleasure  by  arti- 
ficial means ;  but  over  light,  as  an  element  of  the  perfect  growth  of 
plants,  we  have  less  control.  To  be  beneficial  to  plants,  light  must 
come  directly  from  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  plants  should  be  so  placed 
that  it  may  act  upon  them  with  as  little  as  possible  of  that  refraction 
and  decomposition  which  it  suffers  when  it  passes  through  glass  or  any 
other  medium  except  the  open  air.  Plants  grown  in  the  open  air,  and 
with  such  free  exposure  to  the  light  as  their  habits  require,  not  only 
develope  all  their  parU  in  their  prq>er  form,  but  their  leaves,  flowers, 
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and  fruits  have  their  natural  colours,  odours,  and  flavours.  Plants 
excluded  from  light  have  not  their  natural  colour,  odour,  nor  flavour ; 
they  make  little  or  no  charcoal  in  the  woody  part,  the  leaves  are  not 
green,  and  if  they  do  flower  and  fruit,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the 
flowers  are  pale  and  scentless,  and  the  fhiit  is  insipid  :  this  has  been 
proved  by  many  experiments,  of  which  the  blanching  of  celery  and 
endive  by  earthing  up,  and  that  of  cabbage,  by  the  natural  process  of 
hearting,  are  familiar  instances*  A  geranium  placed  in  a  dark  room 
becomes  first  pale,  then  spotted,  and  ultimately  white,  and  if  brought 
to  the  light  it  again  acquires  its  colour.  If  plants  kept  in  the  dark 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas,  they  retain  their  green 
colour,  though  how  this  gas  acts  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some 
flowers,  too,  such  as  the  crocus  and  the  tulip,  are  coloured  though 
grown  in  the  dark.  Light  seems  to  be  fully  as  essential  to  plants  as 
air  or  heat ;  and  while  it  acts  beneficially  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  it  appears  to  be  injurious  to  the  under  sur&ces,  at  least  of  some 
plants ;  for,  in  whichever  way  a  plant  is  placed,  it  contrives  to  turn 
the  upper  sur&ces  of  its  leaves  to  the  light  Plants  in  rooms  turn 
not  only  thefr  leaves  but  their  branches  to  the  window  at  which  the 
light  enters,  and  a  plant  may,  by  turning  it  at  intervals,  be  made  to 
bend  successively  to  all  sides ;  but  such  bendings  weaken  the  plant 
and  spoil  its  appearance. 


ON  EXHIBITIONS  OP  TULIPS. 

BT  DABL^  OF  HANCHE8TEB. 

As  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  most  beautiful  of  flowers,  I  cannot  but 
deplore  the  little  that  has  been  said  about  them  in  the  last  four  years 
of  your  publication.  Since  the  descriptive  catalogue  of  Mr.  Slater  in 
1842  and  1843,  your  correspondents  seem  to  have  quite  lost  sight  of 
them.  In  1844  and  1846  no  mention  is  made  of  any  exhibition.  In 
1846  and  1847,  through  your  kindness,  we  have  a  list  of  flowers  that 
were  in  stands  to  which  prizes  were  awarded  at  two  Societies'  meetings 
in  London,  which  I  have  put  together,  to  show  what  flowers  are  set 
most  store  by,  to  exhibit  for  awards ;  but  these  are  not  enough ;  what 
is  wanted  by  the  fkncj  Is  an  account  of  flowers  that  win  in  the  different 
localities ;  and  certainly  among  your  numerous  readers  there  must  be 
a  considerable  number  of  Tulip-growers,  in  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  who  have  their  days  of  exhibition,  which  to  my  own  knowledge 
cause  considerable  excitement  in  the  localities  in  which  they  take  place. 
I  have  now  a  request  to  make,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that,  for  general 
information,  that  these  gentlemen  will  comply  with  it,  and  that  is  to 
furnish  you  with  the  result  of  their  exhibitions;  it  might  easily  be 
done,  and  with  very  little  trouble;  the  more  concise  the  better* 
Where  shown  in  pans  of  nine  or  twelve,  viz.,  first  prize  Bazarres — Sans 
Joi,  Surpass  Cat,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Polyphemus.  In  Byblo- 
meus — Holmes'  King,  Lawrence's  Friend,  David,  and  Roi  de  Siam. 
In  Roses — Catalina,  Triumph  Royal,  Aglaia,  and  Cerise  Belle  Forme. 
Second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  in  the  same  way.  Where  shown  in 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  19.— A\5.  o 
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classes  it  would  be  quite  as  easy.  This  plan,  carried  out  by  twenty  or 
thirty  Societies  (indeed^  fifty  would  not  be  too  many),  would  be  a  booa 
to  all  Tulip  fanciers,  be  interesting  to  general  readers,  and  be  the 
means  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  flowers,  as  many 
more  would  become  growers  if  they  knew  what  flowers  they  might 
buy,  in  order  to  give  them  satisfaction  in  case  they  should  become 
competitors;  this  would  be  the  way  to  increase  tlie  cultivation  of 
Tulips  a  hundredfold.  I  now  transcribe  the  list  you  have  given  us  of 
the  jLondon  shows  for  the  last  two  years,  showing  how  many  times 
each  variety  has  been  in  winning  stands.  Of  Bizarres — Asteria, 
Surpass  Polyphemus,  Albion,  Selim,  Surpass  Cat,  Lord  John  Russell^ 
Charbonier,  Strong's  King,  Roi  de  Navarre,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lachises, 
Bates'  Twenty-four,  Hughes'  Red  Bizarre,  and  Franklin's  Lord  Byron, 
otice;  Fabians,  Rising  bun  (or  Catafalque  superior),  twice;  Captain 
White  (or  Abercrorabie,  Sans  Joi,  &c.),  and  Ellis's  Lord  BloomfieU^ 
three  times ;  Cato  (or  Junius  Brutus),  and  Duke  of  Devonshire,  four 
times;  Platoff"  (or  Charles  the  Tenth,  George  the  Fourth,  Waterloo, 
&.G,\  Jive  times;  Button's  Optimus  (or  Saxe  Coburg),  six  titnes;  and 
Polyphemus,  ten  times.  byblomens — Bijou  de  Amateurs,  Violet 
Blondeau,  Franklin's  Livincible,  Roscius  (or  European,  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  and  Duke  of  .Florence),  Washington  (or  Rodney),  Salvator 
Rosa,  Reine  de  Maueres,  Norman's  Prince  of  Wales,  Lalla  Rookh, 
Grotius,  Lord  Stanley,  La  Belle  Negresse,  Violet  Quarto,  Cleopatra, 
General  Barnevold,  Musidora  (or  Brown's  Walau),  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, Pandora,  Ambassador  of  Holland,  Belle  Actrice,  and  Howard's 
Byb,  once;  Ulysses,  De  Lisle,  David,  Maitre  Partout  (or  Erin-go- 
bragh),  twice;  Princess  Charlotte,  Rubens,  Reine  de  Sheba  (or 
Mentor),  and  Prince  Albert,  three  times;  Alcon  (or  Lord  Hawke, 
Grande  Marveille,  Alexander  Magnus), times;  Holmes'  King",  six 
times;  and  Roi  de  Siam,  seven  times.  Of  Bose^,  La  Vandickeo, 
Dutch  Ponceau  tr^  Blanc,  Athalia  (or  Robinette  and  Catherine), 
Walworth,  Fleur  de  Dames,  Lavinia,  Prince  d'Asturias,  Rose  Astonish- 
ing, Manteau  Ducal  (or  Cerise  Royal),  Goldham's  Maria,  Mason's 
Matilda,  and  Hughes'  D.  E.,  once;  Sanders'  Vivid,  twice;  Rose 
Brilliant  (or  Rose  Camuse  and  Primobien  de  Noir),  Catalana  (or  La 
Tendresse,  Cerise  Blanc,  and  Minerva),  and  Madame  Vestris,  three 
times;  Claudiana, ybwr  times;  Cerise  Belle  Forme, ^re  times;  Aglaia, 
six  times ;  and  Triumph  Royal,  twelve  times.  This  list  proves  that 
the  old  flowers  and  the  cheapest  gain  the  most  prizes,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  of  the  new-broke  flowers  are  coming  on,  but  not  to  the 
extent  to  beat  the  old  ones  out  of  the  field.  It  shows  that  old  Triumph 
Royal  carries  everything  before  it,  and  well  deserves  its  place.  In  the 
north  they  have  a  flower,  La  Belle  Nanette,  that  has  put  Triumph  Royal 
a  little  to  the  right-about ;  it  is  a  fine  thing,  and  I  see  that  in  Messrs. 
Lawrance's  last  printed  catalogue  they  have  got  it ;  I  think  it  will  be 
highly  prized  in  the  south  when  it  gets  into  growers'  hands.  In  Byblo- 
mens,  Holmes'  King  and  Roi  de  Siam  were  the  leading  flowers.  Holmes' 
King  is  one  of  the  cheapest  flowers  we  have ;  the  best  strain  of  Roi  de 
Siam  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  get.  Polyphemus,  in  the  Bizarres,  appears  a 
great  favourite,  and  may  now  be  called  an  old  flower ;  but  I  see  that  in 
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the  pan  shown  by  Mr.  Reeves  at  the  Royal  South  Ziondon  meeting,  in 
May,  1846,  was  a  Polyphemus  and  an  AlWon,  which  in  the  north  they 
call  Lord  Fortescue,  When  Mr.  Slater  published  his  descriptive 
catalogue,  the  writer  in  the  Gardener  was  very  severe  upon  him, 
saying  it  was  the  same  9^  Polyphemus ;  yet  in  London  the  two  flowers 
are  shown  in  the  sapie  p^^Q :  how  is  this  ?  If  the  same,  the  pan  of 
Mr.  Reeves,  according  to  the  rules  of  all  floricultural  societies,  was 
disqualified.  Polyphemus  was  broke  at  Hampton,  and  Albion  at 
Manchester ;  it  is  true  the  same  breeder  might  have  got  to  Ma^chester, 
but  it  is  a  query.  If  the  same  flower,  how  came  it  to  pass  the  eyes  of 
the  judges  by  the  side  of  the  other?  if  not  the  same,  certainly 
Mr.  Slater  was  hardly  dealt  vith,  and  growers  have  been  mjusled.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  two  of  the  same 
flower  to  G;et  into  a  stand,  if  growQ  in  a  different  strain.  In  two  meet- 
ings round  London  where  I  have  been  a  judge  this  has  happened,  but 
of  course  disqualified  the  stands. 

.1  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  tliat  many  of  your  readers  will  comply  with  my 
request,  and  then  the  Cabinet  for  1848  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Tulip  &ncier. 

pfVe  very  respectfully  unite  with  our  correspondent  in  soliciting  the 
assistance  of  our  friends  as  early  as  possible,  whilst  the  recent  blooming, 
&C.,,  is  fresh  ia  the  memory.] 


Mr.  HOSEA  WATERER's  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN 

PLANTS, 

KING'S-ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON. 

This  annual  treat  has  again  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Waterer,  and  it  was 
highly  deserving  a  visit.  We  saw  it  when  in  its  prime,  and  at  tliat 
time  it  was  most  magnificently  beautiful ;  the  great  mass  of  Rhodo- 
dendronsi  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  of  all  shades  of  colour,  producing  a. 
very  charming  effect.  Some  of  the  Rhododendrons  were  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  high,  with  heads  nine  or  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Kalmias 
eight  to  ten  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much  across.  There  was  ap 
addition  to  former  years  in  a  nicely  stocked  Pinctum,  which  comprised 
good-sized  plants  of  numerous  kinds  of  these  truly  admirable  tribes. 
The  entire  exhibition  of  plants  was  arranged  under  a  canvass  cover, 
and  a  temporarily  formed  garden  was  constructed  into  beds,  around 
which  were  gravel  walks,  margined  with,  grass.  The  plants  were 
nicely  intermingled,  and  the  whole,  when  viewed,  especially  from  a 
raised  platform  erected  at  one  end  of  the  large  centre  part  of  the  tent, 
was  quite  enchanting.  No  person  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  it  but  by 
viewing  the  collection. 

We  took  down  descriptive  particidars  of  what  we  considered  the  best 
kinds,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  of  those  lovely 
plants. 

Rhododendron  macranthum. — A  pale  lilac,  each  segment  of  the 
corolla  being  tipped  with  carmine.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  flower 
there  is  a  large  stain,  or  blotch  of  yellow,  with  deeper-coloured  dotsr 
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Each  flower  is  about  three  inches  across,  and  the  heads  of  bloom  are 
very  large.    It  is  a  superb  variety. 

R.  FiMBRiATA. — A  seedling  from  Catawbiense ;  nearly  white,  with 
a  carmine  margin.    Very  neat. 

R.  PURPUREA  (Catawbiense). — A  rich  purple,  with  a  yellow  blotch. 
The  margin  is  wavy,  giving  it  a  singular  appearance. 

R.  RUBRA  (Catawbiense). — Red,  with  a  deep  violet  tinge.  Previous 
to  opening,  the  outside  is  in  very  distinct  stripes  of  violet  and  carmine. 
It  is  singularly  pretty. 

R.  ALBA  ELEOANS  GRANDiFLORA. — At  first  the  flowcr  is  white, 
with  a  lavender-coloured  tinge.  It  soon  loses  the  tinge,  and  becomes 
a  pure  white.  The  flower  is  of  handsome  form,  and  the  heads  large. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

R.  ELEGANS. — A  bright  rose,  with  violet  margin.  The  anthers 
being  white  produce  a  very  pretty  effect.  The  blossoms  are  of  excel- 
lent shape ;  it  is  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection. 

R.  BicoLOR. — Nearly  white,  with  a  broad  belt  of  violet,  and  a  large 
blotch  of  yellow.    Very  handsome,  and  of  flrst-rate  excellence. 

R.  ELEGANTissiMA. — A  very  beautiful  pink,  and  the  flower  of  ex- 
cellent shape.  It  is  particularly  handsome,  and  deserving  to  be  in 
every  collection. 

R.  Waterianum.— The  centre  is  white,  which  is  surrounded  with 
violet,  and  the  margin  of  carmine.  The  blotch  is  rose  and  green, 
giving  the  flower  a  singularly  pretty  appearance.  It  merits  a  place  in 
any  collection. 
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botal  horticultural  society. 

May  20. — In  our  June  number  we  had  not  space  for  the  entire  ac- 
count of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Show  at  Chiswick.  We  promised 
to  give  the  Heaths  in  our  July  number.  The  collection  was  far  the 
best  that  has  been  exhibited  this  season  at  any  other  of  the  London 
exhibitions.  Our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  make  selection  of  kinds, 
by  the  circumstance  of  their  frequency  at  the  shows.  It  is  on  this 
account  we  insert  the  list  as  follows : — 

Cape  Heaths. — ^These  formed  an  attractive  feature  of  the  show, 
being  numerous  and  in  fine  condition  as  regards  bloom.  A  Gold 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  E.  Goodhart, 
Esq.,  of  Beckenham,  for  a  fine  collection  of  fifteen  plants,  among 
which  were  specimens  of  Humea,  perspicua,  Westphalingia,  propendens, 
Cavendishii,  daphnoides,  a  pretty  species ;  denticulata  moschata,  ele- 
gans,  depressa,  admirably  flowered,  a  rare  occurrence;  Halicacaba, 
and  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  perhaps  the  most  free  flowering  of  all 
heatlis. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class,  prizes  were  awarded,  first  to  Messrs. 
Fairbaim,  of  Clapham  ;  and  second  to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting. 
The  former  had  admirably  managed  plants  of  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
Wilsonii,  a  fine  large-flowered  variety ;  Cavendishii,  a  capital  plant ; 
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delecta,  a  large  plant  of  ventricosa  brevifolia ;  elegans ;  a  large  vestita 
alba ;  the  pale  yellow  blossomed  denticulata  moschata ;  and  suaveolens. 
In  Messrs.  Bolllsson's  group  were  ventricosa  splendens,  a  pretty  rosy- 
flowered  sort ;  a  large  and  fine  Cavendishii ;  densa,  hardly  sufficiently 
in  bloom ;  a  magnificent  Westphalingia,  a  beautiful  species  when  well 
flowered :  Beaumontia,  and  a  well-flowered  ventricosa  coccinea  minor. 

Collections  of  nine  Cape  Heaths  were  numerous.  The  best  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to  S.  Bucker,  Esq.  It  contained 
mundula ;  a  variety  of  ventricosa,  called  prsegnans ;  v.  coccinea  minor, 
the  red  variety  of  tricolor,  Cavendisliii,  Sprengelii,  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  variety,  and  others. 

In  Mr.  Taylor's  group,"^  which  was  second,  were  nice  plants  of 
Berg^na  and  ovata,  two  pretty  small-flowered  species. 

Mr.  Jack,  ^rdener  to  B.  6.  Loraine,  Esq.,  who  was  third,  sent 
specimens  of  Beaumontia,  splendens,  perspicua  nana,  and  vestita  alba. 
Other  groups  of  nine  plants,  all  of  them  creditable  to  the  exhibitors, 
were  produced  [by  Messrs.  Malyon,  Green,  Ayres,  Frazer,  Pamplin, 
Fawley,  and  others.  Among  these  we  remarked  plants  of  campanulata, 
a  distinct  species,  covered  with  little  yellow  bells ;  mirabilis,  Thun- 
bergiana,  persoluta  alba,  and  a  variety  of  grandinosa,  called  nana, 
which  appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  species,  more  especially  in 
point  of  habit. 

As  specimen  Heaths,  Mr.  Malyon  showed /a  large  vestita  coccinea; 
Mr.  Hamp,  gardener  to  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  a  fine  Cavendishii ;  Mr. 
Bruce,  a  large  and  fine  translucens  rosea ;  and  Messrs.  Frazer  ventri- 
cosa breviflora. 


June  10.-— The  second  Show  of  this  season  took  place  in  the  gardens 
at  Chiswick  on  Saturday,  June  10th.  The  day  was  very  un&vourable, 
but  the  articles  exhibited,  especially  the  flowers,  were  very  numerous, 
and  of  the  highest  excellence  in  point  of  cultivation.  Plants  in  pots 
were  not  naked  unsightly  objects,  but  handsome  bushy  ones,  and  in 
profuse  bloom  according  to  character.  Cut  specimens  too  were  not 
only  so  many  brought  together,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  perfection  in 
form  than  we  ever  recollect  previously  seeing.  We  cannot  enumerate 
all  the  articles  that  were  shown,  but  the  following  comprise  the  best : — 

New  Plants.— By  Messrs.  Veitch.  Hoya  (new  species),  from 
Moulmein.  The  branches  are  trailing,  the  leaves  small,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  in  umbels  (similar  to  H.  camosa),  having  eight  to 
ten  in  each.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  pure  white,  with  purple  centre, 
very  neat  and  handsome.  Being  of  a  dwarfish  habit,  it  will  form  a 
suitable  plant  for  any  small  department. 

Browallia  Jamesonii,  a  greenhouse  shrubby  plant.  The  leaves 
are  small,  similar  in  form  and  size  to  Spirea  pninifolia  plena.  It 
grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  branching,  and  blooms  freely.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  an  inch  across,  of  an  orange  and  yellow  colour, 
changing  as  they  advance.  It  is  very  pretty,  and  will  be  very  orna- 
mental during  summer  either  in  the  greenhouse  or  open  border. 

By  Mr.  Mylam.  Vanda  Batemannii.  The  flowers  are  a  rich  purple 
outride,  and  golden -yellow  within. 
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By  Messrs.  DPi^ndet^on.  Chirohia  glutinosa,  a  greenhouse  plant, 
with  bright  rose-coloured  flowers. 

By  Messrs.  Rollisson,  a  new  species  of  Gonlpholbbium,  with  smallish 
bright  yellow  flowers. 

By  Mr.  Green.  A  new  species  of  Browallia,  each  blossom  near 
two  inches  across,  blue,  with  a  light  eye.  llie  plant  appeared  of  a 
dwarf  habit. 

Siphocampylus  glandulosus.  iThfee  V^rj  nicely-bloomed  plants 
were  shown.  The  flowers  are  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a 
beautiful  rich  violet  colour.  It  is  very  interesting  and  handsome ;  a 
dwarf-growing  plant. 

By  Mr.  Plant.    iErides  erectum,  a  very  pretty  kind. 

By  Mr.  Jackson.    Erica  Aitonia  superba.    A  fine  new  variety. 

Fine  Specimens  op  Rare  Plants. — Gloxinia  t^yfeana.  A  fine 
specimen,  having  upwards  of  twenty  flowers  expanded,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  My  Ian.  The  upright  large  flowers,  similar  in  form  to  Spring 
Gentian,  pure  white  outside  with  a  rich  blue  within,  render  it  a  most 
charming  plant,  well  deserving  to  be  in  ievery  collection. 

Gloxinia  Teuchlerii.  A  very  pretty  rose  colour,  with  blue  streaks 
and  spots.  (A  plant  we  now  have  in  bloom  has  all  its  flowers  tnost 
beautifully  marked  with  blue. — Conductor.) 

Gardenia  Stanleyana.  From  Sion  House  G^uxlens,  with  thirty  fine 
flowers. 

Leschenaultia  biloba  sUperba.  This  variety  is  a  dwarf<^lr-gr6wing 
plant  thab  the  original  species.    The  plant  was  in  profuse  bloom. 

Abela  floribunda,  a  handsome  bushy  plant,  in  fine  bloom ;  its  neal 
rosy  flowers  being  very  pretty. 

Ixora  coccinea,  a  large  plant  with  twehty-Ktve  fine  heads  ot  flowers. 
It  was  a  magnificent  specimen. 

Large  Collections  op  Stove  and  GREENkotJsE  Plants. — ^First, 
Messrs.  Frazer,  of  Lea  Bridge.  Polygala  acuminata,  fotir  feet  across, 
and  as  high.    Ixora  grandiflora,  of  similar  height ;  a  beautiful  Clero- 


beautiflilly-flowered  Erica  ventricosa  breviflora,  three  feet  high  and  as 
much  through ;  E.  ventricosa  tricolor,  forming  a  ball  of  flowers  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  Coleonema  rubra,  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  covered  with  pink  blossomd ;  Statice  macrophylla ;  SoUya 
linearis,  on  a  cylindrical  trellis,  flve  feet  high ;  Yihca  rosea,  and  Azalea 
variegata.  Franciscea  acuminata;  a  small,  but  well-flowered  Ixora 
grandiflora ;  the  pale,  yellow-blossomed  Erica  densa ;  E.  pulverulenta, 
profusely  covered  with  small  pink  blossoms ;  Chbrozema  varium  nanuin ; 
Franciscea  augusta^  a  prettier  species  than  acuminata;  the  large, 
purple-flowered  Everlasting  (Aphelekis  purpurea  macrantha) ;  Boronia 
serrulata,  the  yellow-blossomed  Gompholobiuin  splendens,  a  ^reading 
Azalea  lateritia,  Leschenaultia  formosa,  a  most  beautiful  Pimelea 
Hendersoni,  the  useful  Sphenotoma  gracilis ;  the  Hoya-like  Cyrtoceras 
reflexum ;  Dillwynia  rudis,  Erica  Cavendishii,  and  the  white-flowered 
Pimelea  hispida. 

Second,  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  Mfs.  Lawjrence,  of  Ealing  Park. 
Cereus  speciot^issimus,  seven  feet  high,  and  well  bloomed ;  Pimelea 
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decossata,  of  large  dimensions ;  Stephanotis  floribunda,  on  a  cylindrical 
trellis,  seven  feet  high.  A  large  Erica  intermedia;  Clerodendron 
Ksempferi,  Eriostemon  buxifolium;  Epacris  grandiflora;  Epiphyllum 
Jenkinsoni,  covered  with  flowers  ;  Statice  macrophylla,  Justicia  carnea, 
the  double-blossomed  Tabernsemontana  coronaria,  Dipladenia  eras- 
sinoda,  the  Tree  Statice  (S.  arborea) ;  Pimelea  decussata,  a  complete 
ball  of  pink  blossoms,  three  feet  in  diameter ;  the  white-flowered 
Xanthosia  rotundifolia,  Jatropha  pandunefolia,  Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  a 
good  plant  of  the  white-flowered  Vinca,  Polygala  Dalmaisiana,  thinly 
bloomed,  Azalea  variegata,  the  purple  variety  of  Aphelexis  macrantha, 
Clerodendron  paniculatum,  the  red  variety  of  Dillwynia  rudis,  which 
is  handsomer  than  the  species;  a  white  Stylidium  and  the  purple- 
blossomed  Sratice  puberula. 

Collections  of  flfleen  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants :  first  to  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Autrobus,  Bart.,  Cheam ;  second  to  Mr. 
Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Colyer,  Esq.,  Dartford ;  3rd  to  Mr.  Kyle,  gar- 
dener to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Leyton.  Mr.  Green's  group  was  excellent ; 
it  consisted  of  beautifully-grown  and  well-flowered  plants  of  Dillwynia 
rudb,  Aphelexis  purpurea  macrantha,  Gompholobium  splendens, 
Polygala  cordifolia,  a  large  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Leschenaultia 
Baxteri,  a  brilliant  mass  of  red  flowers ;  the  yellow-blossomed  Erica 
Cavendishii,  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  a  large  Phsenocoma  proliferum,  the 
violet-purple  flowered  Tetratheca  verticillata,  a  pretty  plant  when 
well  bloomed ;  Allamanda  cathartica,  in  beautiful  condition ;  Aphe* 
lexis  humilis,  a  Chorozema,  and  Lft«chenaultia  formosa.    Mr.  Coles' 

?lants  were  also  flne  specimens  of  cultivation  ;  they  consisted  of  a  huge 
^melea  decussata,  a  somewhat  thinly-flowered  Allamanda  cathartica, 
a  blue  Leschenaultia,  Sphenotoma  gracilis,  a  small  well-flowered  Ixora 
erandiflora,  a  Cape  Heath,  Azalea  lateritia,  neat  plants  of  Pimelea 
Henderson!  and  Ixora  crocata,  a  purple-flowered  Everlasting,  Azalea 
Gledstanesii,  Tetratheca  verticillata.  Erica  Cavendishii  ana  Stepha- 
notis floribunda.  Mr.  Kyle's  two  were  good  plants  of  Azalea  variegata, 
Statice  macropbylla,  Clerodendron  squamatum,  Ixora  coccinea,  Boronia 
serrulata,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Dillwynia  rudis,  a  beautiful  little 
Aphelexis  spectabilis  grandiflora ;  Polygala  acuminata,  thin  but  well 
flowered ;  a  fine  plant  of  the  Holly-leaved  Mirbelia  illicifolia,  and 
small  plants  of  Erica  VTestphalingia,  Pimelea  decussata,  Leschenaultia 
formosa,  Euphorbia  splendens,  and  Erica  Cavendbhii. 

Collections  of  ten  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were  numerous.  As 
many  as  ten  were  staged,  and  of  these  eight  were  rewarded  with 
prizes.  The  best  in  point  of  merit  w^  that  shown  by  Mr.  May, 
gardener  to  E.  Goodheart,  tjsq.^  of  Beckenham,  Kent.  It  contained 
a  well-flowered  spreading  Azalea  lateritia ;  ,  Aphelexis  sesamoides ; 
Erica  Cavendishii,  in  good  condition ;  a  large  and  fine  plant  of  Crowea 
sali^na,  hardly,  however,  forward  enough;  Pimelea  Hendersoni;  a 
well-flowered  Erica  ventricosa  alba,  three  feet  high,  and  as  much 
through;  a  beautifully  blossomed  Leschenaultia  formosa;  Azalea 
Gledstanesii,  and  a  capital  Aphelexis  spectabilis. 

Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Coster,  Esq.,  of  Streatham,  from  whom 
the  next  oest  collection  came,  contributed  plants  of  Aphelexis  sesa- 
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moides  and  humilis  ;  Epiphyllum  speciosum,  finely  flowered  ;  Stephar 
notis  fioribunda,  covered  with  flower  buds,  few  of  which  were,  however, 
expanded ;  Pimelea  linifolia  and  decussata,  Polygala  cordifolia,  Les- 
chenaultia  formoea,  and  Azalea  variegata. 

Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  R.  G.  Lorain e,  Esq.,  of  Wallington,  who  was 
third,  sent  a  capital  Franciscea  acuminata ;  Erica  tricolor,  and  E. 
perspicua  nana  ;  Epidendrum  crassifolium  ;  a  well-flowered  Ixora 
coccinea;  Aphelexis  humilis;  the  blue  and  white-flowered  Torenia 
Asiatica  ;  iEischynanthus  Javanicus,  a  pretty  species ;  a  beautiful  Epi- 
phyllum speciosum,  quite  a  mass  of  flowers ;  and  Leschenaultia  formosa. 

The  collections  of  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  of 
Tooting;  Mr.  Pawley,  of  Bromley;  and  Mr.  Malyon,  gardener  to 
T.  Brandram,  Esq.,  Blackheath ;  were  considered  equal  in  point  of 
merit,  and  were  equally  rewarded.  Of  these  Mr.  Bruce  sent  the  small 
white  Epacris  heteronema,  Bussellia  juncea,  Stephanotis  fioribunda, 
Aphelexis  sesamoides  and  humilis.  Erica  depressa  well  flowered, 
Pimelea  Hendersoni,  the  ever-blooming  .^Sschynanthus  ramosissimus, 
Sphenotoma  gracilis,  and  a  blue  Leschenaultia.  Mr.  Pawley  con- 
tributed Stephanotis  fioribunda,  trained  over  a  large  circular  trellis; 
Oncidium  altissimum.  Azalea  decora,  a  pretty  rosy-pink  variety ;  and 
Erica  Cavendishii.  Mr.  Malyon  the  same  yellow  Heath,  the  white- 
flowered  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Vinca  rosea  and  alba,  Ixora  coccinea, 
Phymatanthus  tricolor.  Erica  ventricosa  brevifiora,  Franciscea  acu- 
minata, the  yellow -blossomed  Dillwynia  fioribunda,  and  Aphelexb 
humilis. 

Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  W,  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  Cheam;  and 
Mr,  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  sent  collections,  to  each 
of  which  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.  The  former  con- 
tributed a  large  Allamanda  cathartica,  a  good  Plumbago  capensis,  a 
large  Stephanotis  fioribunda,  Franciscea  latifolia,  a  nice  plant ;  Jatropha 
panduraefolia,  a  large  Pimelea  decussata,  Clerodendron  Keempferi, 
bearing  a  fine  panicle  of  scarlet  flowers ;  and  the  beautiful  Dipladenia 
splendens,  bearing  five  open  fiowers. 

Mr.  Glendinning  sent  nice  plants  of  Ixora  coccinea,  Cyrtocenis 
refiexum,  Dipladenia  crassinoda;  Stephanotis  fioribunda,  Tetratheca 
verticillata.  Erica  Cavendishii,  E.  perspicua  nana,  and  £.  ventricosa 
grandifiora.  Of  this  last,  plants  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Rollisson, 
of  Tooting,  and  by  Mr.  Rucker's  gardener ;  but  these  were  both  very 
inferior  in  beauty  to  Mr,  Glendinning's  plant,  whose  fiowers  were  not 
only  larger  and  handsomer  in  form,  but  their  rich  rosy  colour  was  also 
much  deeper  than  that  of  either  of  the  plants  just  mentioned. 

The  display  of  Orchids  was  magnificent,  most  of  the  plants  being 
extremely  fine  specimens.  In  large  collections,  Mr,  Mylam,  gardener 
to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  of  Wandsworth,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  In  this 
fine  collection  were  Saccolabium  pnemorsum,  with  two  fiower-spikes ; 
S.  guttatum,  a  large  plant  in  a  square  basket,  with  fifteen  spikes ;  an 
Aerides  roseum,  with  five  spikes ;  the  red  and  pale  varieties  of  A. 
crispum,  each  with  two  branching  fiower  spikes ;  an  Aerides,  appa- 
rently odoratum  ;  Brassia  verrucosa,  with  six  spikes ;  and  a  huge  mass 
of  B.  Lanceana ;  the  yellow-fiowered  Cyrtochilum  alatum  ;  the  singular 
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Cirrhasa  viridipurpurea ;  the  yellow-flowered  Deudrobium  sulcatum  ; 
Lycaste  tyrianthina,  with  twelve  blossoms ;  a  variety  of  Oncidium 
leucochilum  ;  O.  ampliatum,  with  two  fine  spikes  of  yellow  flowers ; 
Yanda  teres ;  the  brown-flowered  Oncidium  crispum  ;  O.  Lanceanum, 
with  nine  spikes,  of  which  six  were  in  full  blossom  ;  Angrsecuiu 
caudatum,  and  the  brown-flowered  Paphinia  cristata. 

Collections  of  ten  species  were  shown  and  rewarded  in  the  following 
order : — Mr.  Plant,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Schroder,  Esq.,  Stratford-green  ; 
Mr.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq.,  Iloddesdon;  Mr. 
Bassett,  gardener  to  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  of  Westonbirt,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  Mr.  Donald,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park ;  and 
Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  W.  F.  G.  Farmer,  Esq  ,  of  Cheam. 

Mr.  Plant  sent  a  nice  panful  of  Lycaste  aromatica;  Coryanthes 
macrantha,  with  one  open  flower ;  Brassia  Wrayse,  bearing  ten  flower 
spikes ;  Saccolabium  guttatum,  with  eleven  charming  racemes  of  pur- 
ple flowers ;  Maxillaria  tenuifolia ;  the  large-blossomed  PhaJaenopsis ; 
the  cinnabar-coloured  Epidendrum  (E.  cinnabarium) ;  Saccolabium 
prsemorsum,  with  one  flower  spike ;  Aerides  odoratum,  and  Deudro- 
bium chrysanthum. 

From  Mr.  Warner's  garden  came  a  large  and  fine  Dendrobium 
cserulescens ;  Saccolabium  guttatum,  with  four  flower  spikes ;  Cattleya 
Mossise,  with  twelve  flowers ;  Epidendrum  crassifolium ;  a  fine  plant 
of  Brassia  Lanceana;  Phaius  Wallichii,  with  six  flower  spikes ;  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum,  Epidendrum  cinnabarinum,  Aerides  crispum,  and 
a  nice  Oncidium  divaricatum. 

Mr.  Bassett  sent  Coryanthes  macrantha,  with  one  flower ;  Oncidium 
Lanceanum ;  Aerides  crispum,  with  two  flower  spikes ;  the  beautiful 
Cattleya  superba;  C.  Mossise,  small,  but  well  flowered;  a  nice 
Barkeria  spectabilis ;  Saccolabium  guttatum ;  Schomburghia  tibicinus, 
with  a  flower  spike  eight  feet  in  length ;  and  a  Sobralia  macrantha^ 
six  feet  high  and  as  much  through,  bearing  thirty  open  blossoms. 

Mr.  Donald  contributed  Epidendrum  vitellinum ;  Cattleya  Mossiae ; 
the  pale  lilac-flowered  Barkeria  Lawrenceana ;  Oncidium  flexuosum ; 
Stanhopea  tigrina ;  a  large  Sobralia  macrantha,  with  two  flowers  on 
it ;  Aerides  odoratum ;  a  new  Mormodes,  having  a  beautiful  spike  of 
yellow-brown  spotted  flowers  of  great  richness,  perhaps  a  variety  of 
pardinum ;  Oncidium  pulvinatum ;  and  Aerides  affine. 

Mr.  Carson's  plants  consisted  of  a  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  more 
remarkable  for  fine  growth  than  bloom ;  a  good  Acanthophippium 
bicolor ;  the  rose-coloured  variety  of  Epidendrum  macrochilum,  Onci- 
dium luridum  guttatum,  Cattleya  intermedia,  the  somewhat  scarce 
Acineta  Humboldti,  a  nice  Aerides  odoratum,  Gongora  maculata,  and 
the  queer  Scuticaria  Steelii. 

Collections  of  six  species,  for  all  of  which  prizes  were  awarded,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isleworth ;  Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to  B.  G. 
Loraine,  Esq.,  of  Wallington ;  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Tooting ;  and  Mr.  Eyles^ 
of  Boehampton. 

Mr.  Beck's  plants  were  Aerides  crispum,  Cattleya  Mossiae  superba, 
a  new  variety  of  Barkeria  spectabilis,  with  purple-tipped  petals.  On* 
cidium  stramineum,  Zygopetalum  crinitum,  and  Oncidium  Baueri. 
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Mr.  Jack  produced  Aerides  crispum,  Acanthophippium  bicolor, 
Caraarotis  purpurea,  Maxillaria  aromatica,  Yanda  teres,  and  Oncldium 
altissimum. 

In  Mr.  Bruce's  six  we  remarked  nice  plants  of  Oncidium  fiexuosum 
and  iBrassia  verrucosa. 

Of  Mr.  Eyles'  plants  the  best  were  Coiyauthes  macrantha,  Brassia 
Lanceana,  Epidendrum  cinnabarinum,  and  Lycaste  cruenta. 

As  specimen  Orchids,  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  showed  Sobralia 
macrantha  and  Phalsenopsis  grandiflom ;  Mr.  Green,  gurdener  to  Sir 
E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  a  large  and  fine  Dendrobium  nobile ;  Mr.  Gerriie, 
gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cathcart,  Bart.,  a  noble  Stanhopea  oculata,  pro- 
ducing numerous  flower  spikes,  of  which,  however,  only  four  were  in 
perfection. 

Of  rare  Orchids,  Mr.  Mylam  exhibited  Vanda  Batemanni,  a  glorious 
species,  the  flowers  of  which  are  purple  on  the  outside,  yellow  in  the 
inside,  and  beautifully  spotted  all  over  with  brown. 

Mr.  Bassett  sent  a  white-flowered  Ccaelogyne  from  Borneo,  and  Vanda 
iuscoviridis,  a  dingy  yellow  species,  pretty,  but  not  striking ;  Mr.  Plant, 
an  Aerides ;  and  Mr.  Eyles,  a  Vanda,  apparently  a  variety  of  Roxburgh!. 

Terrestrial  native  Orchids  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Homsey-road.  These  consisted  of  Ophrys  muscifera  and  apifera, 
Lister^  ovata.  Orchis  maculata,  pyramidalis,  and  latifolia,  Epipact^ 
palustris,  Aceras  anthropophora,  llerminium  monorchis,  Gymnstdenia 
conopsea,  and  Platanthera  bifolia. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums. — Topping's  Brilliant,  a  seedling  first 
shown  last  year.  It  is  a  large  flower,  good  form,  and  a  bright  scarlet- 
red,  with  a  dark  blotch.    It  is  a  fine  variety.  • 

Mr.  Hoyle  exhibited  some  striking  varieties,  superior  in  brilliant 
colours  to  any  others  previously  exhibited.  His  Cnlsader  is  of  first- 
rate  form,  the  upper  petals  having  a  large  blotch,  surrounded  with  rich 
crimson,  and  terminating  in  a  light  coloured  margin ;  under  petals  a 
rich  rosy-scarlet,  and  a  violet  spot  in  the  middle  of  each,  "f  he  centre 
of  the  flower  is  white. 

Hoyle's  Flora  is  a  fine  colour,  not  equal  in  shape  to  the  above. 

Hoyle's  Queen. — ^Upper  petals  a  large  dark  blotch,  with  orange 
margin  ;  under  ones  pink,  with  a  white  eye.    Tolerable  form. 

Mr.  Black,  gardener  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  showed  Gipsy  Bride,  of 
first-rate  form. 

Mr.  Beck  exhibited  one.  Loveliness,  fine  shape,  upper  petals  dark, 
under  ones  rose,  and  centre  of  flower  white. 

Pinks  were  exhibited  in  pans  of  twenty-four  distinct  variieties.  In 
the  Amateuri^  ClasSj  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mh  R.  Ellis,  of 
Woolwich,  who  showed  the  following  sorts: — Heartstone*s  Priqce 
Albert,  Hodge's  Gem,  Miss  Jean,  Masterpiece,  Ellis's  No.  5,  Bunkell's 
Queen,  Melona,  Ellis's  Beauty,  Edward  Bennet,  Robin,  Alpha,  Lord 
Brougham,  Prima  Donna,  Norman's  Henry  Steers,  Smith's  Diana, 
Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  King  of  Purples ;  Ellis's 
Henry,  16,  and  Hero ;  Legg's  Prince  Albert,  Carr's  Harriett,  Turner's 
Beauty. 

Second  prize,  to  Mr.  J.  Ilalliday,  for  Beauty  of  Bath,  Tum^r^s 
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Beauty,  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Church's  Navigator,  Jenny  Lind, 
Edward  Bennet,  Jones's  Huntsman,  Hodge's  Gem,  Rubens,  barker's 
Emma,  Heartstone's  Prince  Albert,  Kerr's  Harriet,  Prima  Donna, 
Alpha,  Holmes'  Coronation,  Hodges'  Melona,  Heartstone's  Cray 
Beauty,  Luge's  Albert,  Bunkell's  Queen,  Gay  Lad,  Willmer's  Eliza- 
beth, Meade's  Susannah,  Cousens'  Ellen,  and  Lord  Brougham. 

In  the  NurserymerCs  Class,  Mr.  Turner  fir.«<t  prize ;  his  stand  con- 
tained Parker's  Jenny  Lind,  Henbr(6y,  Queen,  Turner's  Beauty,  Kerr's 
Harriet,  Turner's  Morning  Star,  Ileartstone's  Prince  Albert,  Young's 
Twyford  Rival,  Smith's  Oxoniensis,  Meade's  Lady  Dartmouth,  Kirt- 
land's  Gay  Lad,  Yourtg's  H.  H.,  John  Bull,  Marcis  Lucretia,  Young's 
Lady  Mildmay,  Neville's  John  Dickson,  Walter's  Mrs.  Fry,  Henbrey's 
Rubens,  White's  Warden,  Hillyer's  British  Queen,  Bell's  Benjamin, 
Parker's  Beauty  oif  Bath,  Kirtland's  Prince  Albert,  Hodge's  Melona, 
and  Meade's  Biackheath  kival. 

Second  prize,  Messrs.  Norman,  Woolwich,  for  Norman's  Merry 
Monarch,  Parker's  Jenny  Lind,  Smith's  iGoliah  and  Diana,  Henbrey*8 
Rubens,  Ellridge's  Prima  Donna,  Hodge's  Melona,  Ellis's  Mary, 
Parker's  Beauty  oF  Bath,  Kerr's  Harriet,  Hale's  Queen  of  England, 
Finder's  Lady  ttallowell,  Lockwood's  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
Willmer's  Prince  of  Wales,  Hodge*s  Gem,  Parker's  Lady  Flora 
Hastings,  Stow*^  Elizabeth,  Harris'  King  of  Purples,  Neville's  John 
Dickson,  Locker's  Jane  Sahih,  Colcutt's  Ovid,  Campbell's  Lady  Har- 
rington, Kirtland's  Beatrice,  and  Norman's  Henry  Creed. 

The  most  perfect  formed  were  the  following,  which  we  can  recom- 
mend as  fit  for  any  select  collection : — Norman's  Soling,  Smith's 
Diana,  WilmePs  Laura,  Nohniata's  Lord  Hardinge,  Looker's  Seedling, 
Kerr's  Harriet,  Double  X.,  Lady  Mildmay,  Lord  John  Rtissefi, 
Smith's  Oxonietasis,  Kirtland's  Prince  Albert,  Kent  Herb,  and  Melona. 

Cape  HEATias. — The  number  shown  was  immense ;  they  were  ih 
fine  condition,  in  the  prime  of  bloom,  and  in  vast  profusion. 

Collections  of  fifteen. — Private  Grcnoers,  First,  Mr.  Mylam,  gar- 
dener to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.  The  plants  were  excellent,  ih  fine  bloom, 
and  consisted  of  ventricosa  alba,  ventricosa  prsegnans  coccinea,  Caven- 
dishii,  tricolor  rubra,  densa,  metulseflora,  bicolor,  depressa,  ventricosa 
grandiflora,  tricolor,  inflata,  and  mutabilis. 

Second,  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  &.  Goodheart,  Esq.,  for  Beaumontia, 
tricolor,  Westphalingia,  depressa,  perspicua,  Massonia,  Halicacuba, 
splendens,  Cavehdishii, 'elegans,  breviflora,  thymifolia,  globosa,  daph- 
noides,  and  Vernoni. 

In  the  NuTserymerC s  Class,  the  best  collection  of  fifteen  was  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  among  whose  plants  we 
remarked  thymifolia,  a  distinct  variety,  covered  with  small  purple 
blossoms ;  the  ventricosa  grandiflora,  previously  mentioned  ;  ventricosa 
hirsuta,  jubana  rosea,  Westphalingia,  prsegnans  superba,  Cnvcndishii, 
and  pulverulenta. 

The  next  group  in  point  of  merit  came  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs; 
Fairbaim,  of  Clapham.  It  contained,  among  others,  nice  plants  of 
Massoni,  ventricosa  globosa,  ventricosa  alba,  ventricosa  breviflora, 
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Cavendishii,  Sprengelii,  and  Vernonii,  the  latter  a  large-flowered 
desirable  variety. 

Collections  of  nine  varieties  were  numerous.  The  best  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.  The  more  remarkable 
plants  in  this  collection  were,  perhaps,  Westphalingia,  ventricosa 
camea,  ventricosa  superba,  and  tricolor. 

The  next  best  group  came  from  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Coster, 
Esq.  It  contained  plants  of  Cavendbhii,  ovata,  Bergiana,  translucens, 
and  ventricosa  superba. 

Among  Nurserymen^  Mr.  Ayres,  of  Blackheath,  obtained  the  first 
prize  with  plants  of  Bergiana,  depressa,  tricolor,  Cavendishii,  ventri- 
cosa alba,  and  ventricosa  rosea. 

Mr.  Pamplin,  of  Lea  Bridge-road,  was  second  with  tricolor  elegans, 
ventricosa  globosa,  ventricosa  superba^  perspicua  nana,  &c. 

As  specimen  Heaths,  Mr.  Kinghorn,  gardener  to  Lord  Kilmorey, 
Orleans  House,  Twickenham,  showed  a  beautiful  Cavendishii;  Mr. 
Bruce,  of  Tooting,  a  good  mutabilis ;  Mr.  Malyon,  of  Blackheath, 
ventricosa  superba. 

Among  Nurserymen^  Messrs.  Frazer,  of  Lea  Bridge,  produced  a 
vestita  coccinea,  a  wonderful  plant,  quite  four  feet  high  and  as  much 
through,  each  branch  ornamented  with  rich  crimson  blossoms;  Mr. 
Pawley  a  good  el^ns ;  Messrs.  Rollisson  a  Cavendishii ;  Mr.  King- 
horn  a  fine  Cavendishii ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  mutabilis. 

The  finest  kinds  of  Heaths  we  have  seen  in  bloom  at  this  and  the 
previous  exhibitions  at  Chiswick,  Regent's  Park,  and  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  are,— 

Erica  pulverulenta. — A  bright  lilac-purple,  bell  shaped,  small,  but 
produced  in  vast  profusion. 

E.  tricolor  Dunbariana. — Lower  part  of  tube  rose,  then  white,  sur- 
mounted with  green,  and  a  white  tip.  It  is  very  delicate  and  hand- 
some, the  flower  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

E.  campanulata. — ^A  pretty  yellow,  bell  shaped,  rather  small,  but 
being  numerouslyborne  among  the  dark  green  foliage  is  strikingly  pretty. 

E.  praegnans  (ventricose  var.) — A  bright  flesh  colour. 

E.  ventricosa  globosa. — White,  terminating  with  a  bright  pink; 
large  and  handsome. 

E.  tricolor  coronata. — Flesh,  then  green  above,  and  crowned  with 
a  white  summit.  The  flowers  are  borne  from  nine  to  twelve  together, 
forming  one  circled  crown,  each  blossom  standing  apart  at  the  same 
distance.    It  is  very  pretty. 

E.  gemmifera. — Orange  tube,  with  green  summit ;  very  pretty. 

E.  Shannonia. — Pure  white,  the  tube  being  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  grown. 

E.  inflata. — White,  tube  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long.  Like  the  pre- 
vious one,  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection. 

E.  Massonia. — Pale  orange-scarlet,  with  green  summit,  an  inch 
long ;  very  handsome. 

£.  Yernoni. — White,  then  rose,  and  a  white  summit,  the  tube  being 
an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
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E.  depressa. — A  pretty  greenish  yellow,  tube  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long ;  a  neat  and  handsome  species. 

E.  splendens. — fine  deep  orange-scarlet  flower,  large,  very  hand- 
some ;  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Pelargoniums  were  exhibited  in  fine  condition.  In  the  first  class 
for  new  and  first-rate  varieties,  cultivated  with  superior  skill,  the  first 
prize  in  the  Amateurs*  Class  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Cock,  of  Chiswick ; 
his  collection  consisted  of  the  following  sorts, — Isabella,  Sikh,  Sylvia, 
Paragon,  Painted  Lady,  Negress,  Forget-me-not,  the  Pearl,  Aurora, 
Zenobia,  Orion,  and  Hebe's  Lip. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Staines,  who  exhibited 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  Miss  Holford,  Pericles,  Chimborazo,  Clarinda, 
Marc  Antony,  Orion,  Camilla,  Sunset,  Minerva,  Zenobia,  and 
Favorita. 

Mr.  Robinson,  of  Pimlico,  received  the  third  prize  for  Juliet,  Orion, 
Matilda,  Hector,  Signet,  Aurora,  Nestor,  Sunrise,  Sarah,  Pearl, 
Mustee,  and  Duke  of  Welling^n. 

In  the  Nurserymen*s  Class,  Mr.  E.  Beck,  of  Isleworth,  received 
the  first  prize  for  Centurion,  Cracker,  Favorita,  Emilie,  Rajah,  Cinde- 
rella, Princess,  Cassandra,  Star,  Blanch,  Gustava,  and  Gulielma. 

Mr.  Gaines  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  Cymba,  Admiration, 
Princess  Olga,  Forget-me-not,  Marian,  Glow-worm,  Aspasia,  Model, 
Mrs.  Brock,  Feu  de^Joie,  Florabunda,  and  Queen  of  Beauties. 

For  Pelargoniums  in  collections  of  six  varieties,  grown  in  11 -inch 
pots,  in  the  Amateurs^.  ClasSy  the  first  prize  was  award^  to  Mr.  Parker, 
gardener  to  J.  H.  Oughton,  Esq.,  for  Aurora,  Zenobia,  Sylph,  Emma, 
Resplendent,  and  Lord  Nelson. 

Second  prize  to  Mr.  Stains,  for  Queen  Philippa,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Pompey,  Phaeon,  and  Matilda. 

Third,  to  Mr.  Wiggins,  gardener  to  S.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Staines.  His 
sorts  were  Comte  de  Paris,  Lady  Essex,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Regu- 
lator, Auguste,  and  Alicia. 

In  the  same  class,  for  Nurserymen^  Mr.  Gaines  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  His  plants  were  Orion,  Enmia,  Pirate,  Shield  of  Achilles, 
White  Surrey,  and  Miss  Holford. 

For  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  in  six  varieties,  Mr.  Gaines  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  He  showed  the  following  finely-bloomed  varieties, — Queen 
Victoria,  La  Belle  d'Afrique,  Anais,  Ytolinski,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and 
Teatmaneanum  grandifiorum. 


HOETICtJLTUBAL  SOCIETY,  BEOENT  STREET. 

June  6.— Of  subjects  of  exhibition  Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple- 
place,  sent  a  Hippeastrum  resembling  H.  Johnsoni,  but  more  brilliant ; 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Pimelea  Hendersoni,  three  feet  high,  and  as 
mucli  through,  and  loaded  with  blossoms  $  and  the  best  grown  plant 
of  Abelia  floribunda  we  have  yet  seen.  The  latter  is  really  a  plant  of 
great  beauty,  having  a  neat  clean-looking  foliage,  and  bunches  of  long 
rosy-red  pendulous  flowers.    It  was  and  is  still  known  in  some  nur- 
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series  by  the  name  of  Vesalia  floribunda ;  but  it  is  certainly  au  Abelia, 
whose  introduction  to  our  gardens  was  through  Mr.  Booth,  of  Floitbeckj 
near  Hamburgh.  It  is  a  Mexican  species,  s^id  on  tha,t  account  the 
first  botanists  who  examined  it  failed  to  i^emark  its  identity  ^ith  \h» 
Asiatic  genus.  It  proves  to  be  all  but  hardy.  Messn.  Henderson 
wintered  it  in  a  cpld  pit ;  they  stated  that  is  yery  subjfect  to  rod, 
spider  if  kept  in  a  house  or  not  well  exposed  to  col4-  A  Kn^hiian, 
Medal  was  awarded  for  these. 

Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  contributed  a  collection  of  Orchidfii 
consisting  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum^  the  true  Cyrto^ilum  has^ 
tatum,  a  very  different  plant  from  that  usually  grown  under  the  na^^ ; 
Brassia  ouspidata,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  Lissochilus  stifeptopetalosg^  fi 
rather  pretty  species ;  Epidendrum  selligerum,  Dendrobium  pulchellua^ 
Aerides  crispum,  and  the  long  green-tailed  Dendrochilum  latifoliu^. 
A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  for  the  three  fiistrmentioned  plants. 
A  similar  award  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Norwood,  for  a  niipe 
collection  of  Alpine  plants  in  pots ;  interesting  objects  having  a  beautjr 
of  their  own,  hardy,  but  thriving  all  the  better  for  the  shelter  of  a 
cold  frame  in  winter.  The  sorts  were  Linari^  Hepaticsefolia,  Silene 
quadridentatai  and  alpestris,  Alyssum  minimum,  PotentiUa  tridentata, 
Erpetion  reniforme,  Cotyledon  lutea,  Gypsophila  repens,  Thysouus 
lanuginosus,  Statice  O^^^i^^^lQ^  Saxifi-aga  ceratophylla,  Veronica 
taurica,  Stachys  Corsica,  Bellium  minutum,  Sediuu  stellatum  and  dasy- 
phyllum,  and  Sempervivum  arachnoideum.  yfith  these  Mj.  ^opd 
also  exhibited  a  collection  of  variegated  plants. 

Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Battersea,  showed  three  seedling  fancy  Pel^-. 
goniums,  named  Modesta,  Defiance,  and  Garland.  Of  these  U^.  Ijiest 
was  Defiance,  a  pretty  dark  variety,  in  the  way  of  Jehu,  whose  petals 
have  a  clear  narrow  light  edge.  Modesta  was  in  th^  way  of  Queen, 
Victoria,  but  perhaps  an  improvement  upon  that  variety.  A  ceitifiis^e 
was  awarded  Defiance. 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  cut  flowers  of  two  kinds  of  LathyruSt  one  with 
pale  straw-coloured  flowers  of  no  beauty ;  the  either  L.  madtimus. 
Along  with  these  they  also  sent  two  plants  of  a  n^w  Oxalis  from  Peiu^ 
having  purple  flowers  with  a  dark  eye,  pretty,  but  not  striking. 

A  seedling  Verbena,  named  Emperor  of  China,  dark  red,  with  a 
light  eye,  came  from  Mr.  Ive^,  of  Peckham. 

Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  «f.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Regent's  Park, 
exhibited  a  Guatemala  Epidendrum,  for  which  a  certificate  of  merit 
was  awarded.  It  was  stated  to  have  been  purchased  at  one  of  Mr. 
Skinners  sales,  in  1846.  It  is  extremely  sweet  scented, and  in  appear* 
ance  looks  like  a  large  variety  of  E.  ftagrans,  but  may  possibly  prove 
an  undescribed  species. 

From  Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham  Rise,  came  various  hardy  seedling 
Lilies  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  common 
orange  bulbiferous  Lily  and  the  Japanese  L.  atrosanguineum.  Though 
on  the  whole  too  much  alike,  these  all  differed  more  or  less  from  one 
anotlier ;  some  having  more  colour  and  some  less ;  some  with  broad 
petals,  and  others  with  narrow ;  but  their  chief  merit  consisted  in  their 
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(Iwarfness,  the  different  sorts  varying  in  height  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
two  inches.  The  best  varieties  were  ISabob,  Vulcan,  and.  Louis- 
IMiilippe.    A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded. 

The  greatest  novelty  was  perliaps  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch,  ia 
the  shape  of  a  small  specimen  of  Cautua  (Periphragmos)  dependens 
(bicolor  of  the  nurseries),  the  Magic  Tree  of  the  Peruvian  Indians,  ^ 
greenhouse  shrub  of  easy  cultivation  and  much  beauty.  The  plant 
exhibited  was  however  not  particularly  striking  in  this  respect,  for  it 
was  young  and  had  but  two  flowers  on  it,  which  only  served  to  show 
their  size  and  colour,  but  in  its  native  habitats  it  is  stated  to  form  a 
branching  shrub,  each  of  whose  shoots  terminates  in  a  cluster  of 
carmine-co loured  Convolvulus-like  flowers,  the  tubes  of  which  are 
yellow,  and  nearly  half-covered  by  the  green  calyx.  When  better 
grown  and  well  flowered  it  promises  &ir  to  become  one  of  the  best  of 
the  later  introductions  of  the  kind  to  our  gardens.  It  was  rewarded 
by  a  large  silver  medal,  and  the  same  nurserymen  also  received,  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  a  new  Dendrobium,  from  the  Indian  province 
of  Moulmein.  It  was  nearly  related  to  longicornu,  but  differed  from 
that  species  in  the  flowers  being  larger,  as  well  as  in  other  particulars ; 
along  with  it  also  came  a  variety  of  their  Java  Rhododendron,  called, 
flavum,  the  flowers  being  considerably  paler  than  those  of  the  species* 
It  has  been  observed,  in  regard  to  this  beautiful  Rhododendron,  and 
the  various  Borneo  species  which  also  grow  on  trees,  that  ^they  woidd 
not  prove  cultivable  with  us  in  the  ordinary  way  in  this  country ;  but 
this  will  probably  prove  a  mistake,  for  no  difficulty  has  been  exr 
perienced  in  growing  the  species  in  question,  which  is  naturally  an 
epiphyte ;  and  this  being  the  case,  why  should  not  the  others,  some  oC 
which,  Mr.  Low  mentions,  are  extremely  beautiful,  be  as  easily 
managed  ?  In  regard  to  hardiness,  this  R.  javanicum  was  stated  to 
be  about  as  hardy  as  a  Chinese  Amlea. 

Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  showed  a  seedling  Rhododendron,  and  a 
plant  of  Mr.  Fortune's  Weigela  rosea,  in  tolerably  good  condition 
but  although  the  latter  forces  well,  it  becomes  too  leafy  when  grown 
in  heat,  and  the  flowers  are  too  pale  to  make  a  fine  display  ;^  it  is  out 
of  doors  that  its  beauty  is  fully  developed. 

Of  Orchids,  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  sent  a  [nice  collection, 
consisting  of  Qncidium  bifolium,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  small 
growing  kinds ;  Cyrtochilum  flavescens ;  Leptotes  bicolor,  miscalled 
serrulata ;  the  exceedingly  sweet-smelling  Brazilian  Burlingtonia  fra- 
grans  ;  with  two  [pendent  spikes  of  blush-coloured  flowers,  and  a  spe- 
cimen in  blossom  of  Arpophyllum  giganteum.  The  latter  is  a  Gua- 
temala plant  of  great  beauty,  throwing  up  spikes  of  small  purple 
flowers,  which  are  arranged  on  the  spike  something  afler  the  manner 
of  those  of  our  spotted  native  Orchis ;  but  with  the  most  beautiful 
regularity,  looking  like  a  spike  of  little  [shells  dbposed  with  the 
greatest  symmetry  and  skill.  The  plant  exhibited  had  but  one 
flower-spike  on  it,  and  that  a  small  [one ;  but  in  its  native  country  it 
was  stated  to  produce  spikes  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
covered  with  beautiful  little  flowers.  AKnightian  medal  wasawanied 
for  this  and  the  other  Orchids. 
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From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were  various  Azaleas ;  a  fine  mass 
of  Statice  mucronata ;  Clematis  Sieboldl  flowered  well  in  a  pot,  and 
trained  down  upon  itself,  so  as  to  render  it  dwarf  and  effective,  a 
mode  of  management  by  which  it  has  even  a  better  appearance  than 
when  on  the  rafters  of  a  greenhouse ;  the  white-flowered  stove  twiner 
Henfreya  scandens;  various  Oncids;  the  true  Cattleya  intermedia; 
two  Cape  Heaths  ;  Chorozema  varium,  and  its  variety  Chandleri ;  the 
curious  New  Zealand  Parsonsia  heterophylla ;  Borouia  viminea,  and 
the  hardy  white-flowered  Fabiana  imbricata. 


ROTAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 

The  second  for  the  season  was  held  in  the  garden  at  the  Inner 
Circle,  Regent's  Park,  on  June  14th.  The  day  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  for,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  visitors  attended.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  plants  had  been  exhibited  four  days  previous  at  the 
Chiswick  Gardens,  but  they  appeared  quite  fresh  and  equally  beautiful. 

New  Plants. — Some  very  interesting  plants  were  exhibited.  The 
new  species  of  Hoya,  which  Messrs.  Veitch  had  at  Chiswick,  bearing 
its  lovely  little  pearl-white  flowers,  with  a  purple  centre  coronet. 
Messrs.  Lucombe  and  Co.  sent  the  new  species  of  Hoya,  which  Mr. 
Low,  jun.,  discovered  in  Borneo,  and  named  H.  imperialis.  It  is  a 
robust-growing  plant,  producing  its  flowers  in  pendant  umbels.  The 
plant  had  only  one  umbel,  with  seven  flowers  upon  it.  Each  separate 
flower  has  a  footstalk  four  inches  long,  and  the  face  of  the  blossom  is 
inches  across.  It  is  of  a  very  thick  substance,  and  the  colour 
what  b  usually  termed  a  dull  brick-red,  with  a  whitish  centre  coronet. 

Seedling  Pelargoniums, 

Sparkler  (Hoyle's). — ^Upper  petals  a  large  dark  blotch,  surrounded 
with  a  rich  deep  scarlet,  the  remainder  a  vivid  orange  scarlet.  Lower 
petals  a  light  scarlet.  The  margin  of  the  upper  petals  was  slightly 
waved,  but  in  all  respects  else  is  of  fine  shape.  It  is  possible  the  heat 
of  the  temperature  had  shrivelled  the  margin  of  the  petal  and  made  it 
shrink  a  little.  This  class  of  colours  was  wanted.  A  general  com- 
plaint has  been  made  this  season  by  the  vbitors,  that  the  seedlings  of 
some  other  principal  raisers  have  such  a  similarity  in  colours  as  scarcely 
to  be  distinguishable ;  this  especially  applies  to  the  last  and  present 
year's  varieties.  Mr.  Hoyle,  however,  takes  the  lead  with  his  varietieSy 
and  none  that  we  have  seen  equal  them  by  a  considerable  d^ree. 

Spark  (Hoyle's). — Upper  petals  a  large  dark  blotch,  with  a  few 
dark  lines  radiating  from  it ;  the  other  portions  of  the  petals  a  brilliant 
orange  scarlet.  The  lower  petals  a  similar  colour,  with  a  very  distinct 
spot  of  violet  in  the  middle  of  each.  In  form  similar  to  Sparkler. 
Both  ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Nonsuch  (Hoyle's). — Upper  petals  a  deep  blotch,  shading  off*  to  a 
rosy  crimson  and  a  pink  margin.  The  centre  of  the  flower  is  white. 
It  is  of  flrst-rate  form. 

Flavea. — Upper  petals  a  large  blotch,  the  other  portion  a  rich 
brilliant  scarlet.    Lower  petals  a  bright  orange,  with  a  violet  spot  in 
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centre  of  each.  The  margin  is  wavy.  It  is  a  most  brilliant  flower, 
making  a  fine  show. 

Don  John. — Upper  petals  a  dark  blotch,  the  rest  a  brilliant  crimson. 
Lower  petals  bright  scarlet.  The  margin  is  wavy.  It  ba  very  showy 
variety. 

Princess  Helena  (Whome's).— Upper  petab  very  dark,  witli  a  light 
pink  margin.  Lower  petals  blush.  The  flower  has  a  white  centre. 
Very  pretty. 

Violette  (Whome's).— Upper  petals  dark  crimson.  Lower  light 
crimson,  with  a  light  centre ;  inferior  form,  but  an  interesting  appear- 
ance. 

Gertrude. — Upper  petals  dark  blotch  with  a  bright  scarlet  margin. 
Lower  petals  scarlet ;  the  centre  nearly  white.    Very  good  form. 

Dorah. — Upper  petals  dark  blotch,  and  the  other  portion  orange- 
scarlet  with  a  lighter  margin.  Lower  petals  blush  with  a  light 
centre.    Margin  wavy.  Showy. 

Buby. — Upper  petals  dark  blotch,  and  the  rest  a  bright  crimson. 
Lower  petals  rosy  crimson,  with  a  violet  spot  on  each.    Good  form. 

Fiery. — Orange-scarlet  with  a  small  dark  spot  on  upper  petals. 
Form  inferior. 

Zorayda. — Upper  petals  dark  with  a  white  margin.  Lower  petals 
white.    Form  inferior. 

Picta. — ^Upper  petals  dark  with  a  narrow  rosy-crimson  margin. 
Lower  petals  a  bright  pink  with  a  rosy  spot  in  the  centre  of  each. 
Second  rate  form,  but  pretty. 

Emily.— Upper  |>etals  large  velvet  blotch,  with  the  rest  a  bright 
crimson.  Lower  petals  rosy-blush  with  a  carmine  spot  at  the  centre 
of  each.   Margin  slightly  waved. 

Acheron. — ^Upper  petals  dark,  with  a  crimson  margin.  Lower 
petals  a  bright  pink.  Centre  of  flower  tinged  with  violet.  Form 
inferior. 

Nundee  (Hoyle's). — ^Upper  petals  dark,  with  a  red  margin.  Lower 
petals  pale  pink.  Flower  a  white  centre.  Good  form,  and  very 
handsome. 

Christabel  (Hoyle's). — Upper  petals  a  large  dark  blotch,  surrounded 
with  rich  crimson,  and  then  a  pink  margin.  Lower  petals  beautiful 
blush.  Flower  a  white  centre.  Form  very  good,  but  margin  slightly 
wavy. 

Queen  Victoria  (Whome's). — ^Upper  petals  dark,  with  a  narrow  pink 
margin.  Lower  petals  bright  pink.  Flower  pure  white  centre.  Good 
form,  large  and  showy. 

Sir  J.  Hudson  (Whome's). — ^Upper  petals  dark,  with  a  red  margin. 
Lower  petals  rosy-red.  Centre  of  flower  tinged  with  violet.  It  would 
form  a  pretty  &ncy  class  flower. 

Sol  (Hoyle's). — Upper  petals  a  dark  blotch,  with  dark  lines  radiating 
from  it,  and  the  rest  part  a  fine  scarlet.  Lower  petals  rosy-pink.  Centre 
white.    Good  form. 

Terpsichore  (Hoyle's). — Upper  petals  rich  dark  with  a  pure  white 
margin ;  lower  petals  flesh  colour.  Centre  white.  Very  distinct  and 
showy,  the  form  good,  a  desirable  one  for  a  general  collection. 

You  XVI.  No.  19.— P 


Mifls  Bentt  (Whbine*ft).^Uppe)*  petals  ik  difti<1t  blototi,  IhldlH^^  off 
with  crimson,  and  a  light  margin.  Lower  petals  itjsjr^bliisli;  C^tJi? 
white.    Good  fbrtti. 

Mdni  BUmi,  No;  1.— Pur6  white,  the  ttpper  petals  hutibg  t  sliiall 
spot  of  purple-crimson.    Good  form. 

Marginata.-^npper  phials  dark  with  a  red  margin;  Idwe^  petals 
^eep  rose,  with  a  violet  ting«  towHrds  thfe  centra  of  the  flower.  Ex- 
cellent form. 

Sarah.— Upper  pehils  a  lalge  dark  blotlih^  shading  off  with  rich 
(Crimson,  artd  a  lighter  ttiargih.  Lowet  petals  rosj-crimsoti.  Centre 
white.  The  edge  of  the  flower  exhibited  was  a  little  irregular,  bUi  in 
other  respects  fine  formed. 

Faneif  Seedling  Pehrffoniltms, 

Florentina. — Upper  petals  a  Violet-crimsdn  With  a  White 'niairgifl ; 
lower  petals  white  with  a  violet  tinge,  and  small  pui^ple  spot  at  the 
t^entre  of  each.   Second-rate  form. 

Virgil.— Very  sitnilar  to  the  la^t  in  colour  artd  fbttti,  biit  without 
^pot  on  the  lower  petals. 

Malibran. — Upper  petals  with  white  broad  band  acrosi  the  middle, 
6f  bright  rosy-purple ;  lower  petals  white  tinged  with  Violet,  and  having 
a  broad  band  of  pinky-lilac  across  the  middle.    Good  fomd; 

Defiance  (Artibrose).— Deep  maroon  crimson,  centi^of  flower  white, 
Hhd  a  white  margin.    Very  good. 

Magniiique.— Upper  petals  dark,  with  a  violet  ttlargin ;  Idwer  petAls 
light,  With  A  broad  band  of  light  Crimson.    Gbod  forin. 

Minerva. — Bright  rose  with  a  violet  hue,  light  cetitre  and  margin. 
Good  form. 

Hero  of  Suri^  (Gaines).— Upper  petals  dark  with  a  fiarrdW  White 
hiargin;  lower  petals  white  With  a  bfoiui  band  o^  tosy-trimsoti  dbrote 
the  middle.    Petals  very  proportionate  in  size,  and  good  outline. 

Miranda. — ^Upper  petals  a  dark  crimson  and  violet,  with  a  White 
ihHrgih  i  loWet*  petal!  light  ground  with  a  purple  tinge  ahd  isst.  Gdbd 
form. 

Bridesmaid. — ^tippet  petals  a  rosy  purple,  with  a  wttite  margin ; 
lower  petals  white  grbund  with  a  spot  of  purple  in  the  middle  bf  each. 
QtKidforttt. 

Modesta.— (Ambrose). — Upper  petals  |i  bright  rose,  with  a-  White 
t1ll^*01n  ;  loWerpetals  white  grotltid  with  a  lildc  tinge.    Good  form. 

Heine  des  FrAh9ttls.»-Uppet  petals  A  bright  rosy  crimson  with 
dark  lines,  and  a  white  margin  lower  petals  white  with  a  slight  spot 
of  rose.   The  flower  is  large  and  of  g6m  form. 

Madame  Alboni.^Upper  petals  A  rich  crimson  With  lilac  niargin ; 
lower  petals  a  pale  lilac  and  a  spot  of  carmine  iti  the  middle  of  each. 
Good  butlfne,  tnargin  Wavy. 

Odorata  superba  — Upper  petals  A  bright  rosy  purple  ^ith  i^hite 
margin ;  lower  petals  white  with  lilac  tinge,  and  a  iinall  violet  sjJOt  (fti 
' each. 

Madame  Rosatl.— Upper  petals  a  bright  fitte  with  a  White  margtb ; 
lower  petals  Whit^  gTbund  with  a  violet  spt)t.   Gobd  form. 
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To  Norserjrmai)  for  the  best  collection  of  12  distinct  varieties  of 
Roses,  grown  in  pots :— 1st,  to  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  for  Paul 
Perras,  Cynthia,  Madam  Plantier,  Caroline,  Yelour's  Episcopal,  Au- 
bemon.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  La  Reine,  Louis  Bonaparte,  Com- 
tesse  dd  Lacipede,  Belle  Marie,  and  Adele  Prevost;  2nd,  to  Mr. 
Francis,  of  Hertford,  for  Yauban^  Persian  Yellow,  Sophie  d'Houdetot, 
Coup  d'Hebe,  Chenedole,  Paul  Perras,  Triomphe  de  Laquin,  Fulgens, 
Great  Western,  Due  de  Cazes,  Charles  Duval,  and  Belle  Marie ;  3rd, 
to  Messrs.  Lane  find  Son,  Berkhampstead,  for  Devoniensis,  Letitia, 
Madame  Audiot,  Mrs.  Bosumquet,  Romulus,  Phoenix,  Baron  Prevost, 
Arlinde,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Bizarre  Ma  Cbere,  Comtesse  de 
Lacepede,  and  Great  Western.  An  extra  prize  to  Mr.  Beck,  of  Isle- 
worth,  for  William  Jesse,  Hortense  Leroy,  Bourbon  Queen,  General 
Allard,  Great  Western,  Aspasia,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  Ford- 
wich,  Mrs.  Elliott,  Prudence,  Reesiar,  Pulchera,  and  Baron  Prevost. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Yellow  Roses  :— Ist,  to  Messrs.  Lane  and 
Son,  for  La  Pactole,  Clara  Wendell,  Eliza  Sauvage,  Yicomtesse  de 
Cazes,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Smith's  Yellow,  Comte  d'C^mont,  Sulphurea 
Superb,  Barbot,  and  Persian  Yellow. 

Cut  specimens  of  Roses,  in  100  distinct  varieties,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Paul,  Lane,  Francis,.  &c.  We  carefully  looked  over  the 
whole,  and  the  following  were  the  best,  such  as  are  fit  for  any  col- 
lection : — 

Honore  Montmore,  La  Sylphide,  Belle  Zizula,  French  Scipio,  New 
Blush  Hip,  French  Wartieuse,  Safrano  yellow,  La  fille  de  Pair, 
Louis  Phillippe,  Souehet,  Lady  Stuart,  lia  Yolup,  Eliza  Sauvage, 
D'Agneseau,  Madame  Audot,  Soliman,  Letitia,  Princess  Lamballe, 
Grandissima,  Boule  .de  Nantiel,  Malmaison,  Great  Western,  Coupe 
de  Hebe,  Bizarre  Marbre,  General  Thiers,  Madame  Hiardy,  Yictor 
Hugo,  Hortense  le  Roy,  Proserpine,  Baronne  Prevost,  La  Reine, 
Paul  Joseph,  Charles  Duval,  Paul  Perras,  Duchess  of  Kent,  William 
Jesse,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Gloire  de  France,  Daphne,  Ceres, 
Augustine  Mouchelel,  Due  de  Yalmy,  Ami  Beluze,  Antoniiie  d'Ormis, 
FelicitCi  Couronne  de  Amour. 


SLOUGH  PIKK  AMD  FAMSET  80CIBTT. 

TiiE  annual  iiieeting  of  this  Society  wks  held  on  June  22,  when  a 
number  o^  stands  of  the  best  flowers  were  exhibited  in  veryperfect 
condition.  Of  Pinks  in  tlie  amateurs'  class,  J.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of 
HoUoway,  obtained  the  first  prize  with  fine  blooms  of  Henrv  Steers 
(Norman),  Goliah  (Smith),  George  Glenny  (Bragg),- British  Yeoman 
Lord  Vaientia  (Kirtfend),  Oxoniensis  (Smith),  Great  Britain  (Ward), 
Lady  Flora  Hastings,  Twyford  Rival  (Young),.  Whipper-in  rSmith), 
Harriet  (Kerr),  roM,  ex-fine ;  and  Alfred  Morrison  (Costar).  Mr. 
Turner  was  first  in  the  fioriste'  class,  with  Great  Britain  (Ward), 
Greorge  Glenny  (Bragg),  Goliah  (Hillier)^  XX.  (Young),  Whipper- 
in  (Smith),  Diana  (Smith),  Norbury  Buck,  Alfred  Morrison  (Costar), 
Criterioii  (Cant)^  Lord  J.  Russell  (Young),  Uelona  (Hodge),  and 
Lord  Yalentia. 
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ISfr.  Smith  s  prizes  for  tlie  best  pair  of  blooms  of  any  new  flotrer 
sent  out  in  the  previous  autumn,  were  all  won  with  Whipper-iii ;  the 
first  by  Messrs.  Bragg  and  Bright,  the  second  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the 
third  by  Mr.  Turner. 

In  seedlings  some  very  superior  varieties  were  shown,  and  several 
certificates  awarded ;  of  these  Jenny  Lind,  XX.,  and  Smith's  Hark- 
forward,  were  admired  by  all. 


CAMBRIDQE  FLORISTS*  SOCIETY. 

The  June  Show  was  held  on  tlie  14th.  At  this  period  the  Ranun- 
culuses are  usually  in  their  prime,  and  form  the  principal  feature.  We 
feel  glad  that  this  very  lovely  flower  is  allowed  by  our  Cambridge 
friends  to  retain  the  position  it  so  deservedly  merits.  A  few  flowers 
from  Messrs.  Tyso,  of  Wallingford,  were  sent  to  the  June  Royal 
Botanic  Show  in  Regent's  Park  Gardens,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  very  much  attracted  the  attention  and  liad  the  admiration 
of  tlie  visitors.  tVe  hope  the  culture  ami  exhibiting  of  this  flower  will 
receive  more  encouragement  from  the  rich  societies. 

Ranunculuses. 


Mr.  R.  Ileadly,  P.P. 
Whiie  Spotted. 
Mr.  Twitcliett  Astronomer. 
Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 
R.  Headly  Diana  Vernon. 
Ditto  .    .  Cervantes, 
Ditto  .    .  Maid  Marian. 
Ditto  •    .  Cervantes. 

Yellow  Spotted, 

Mr.  R.  Headly  Tyso's  Edgar. 

Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 

Twitchett  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Ditto  .    .  Saladin. 

R.  Headly  Benjamin. 

Ready     .  Nestor. 

Crimson, 
Mr.  H.  Green    Gunn*8  Crimson. 
Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 
Ditto  .    •  Ditto. 
Twitchett  Bienfaite. 
Ditto  .    .  Alphonso. 
Ditto  .    .  Bienfaite. 
White. 

Mr.  R.  Headly  Paunanias. 
Ditto  .    •  Ditto. 
Twitchett  La  Favorite. 
Ditto  .     .  Ditto. 
R.  Headly  Superb  White. 
Ditto  .    .  Pausanias. 


.    Mrs.  Wyse. 
Yellow  and  Sulphur. 
Mr.  R.  Headly  Eliza. 
Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 
Ditto  ,     .  Cecil. 
Ditto  .    .  Eliza. 
Twitchett  Beroth. 
Ditto  .    .  Adrian. 

Scarlet, 

Mr.  R.  Headly  Xanthus. 

Ditto  .     .  Ditto. 

Ditto  .    .  Rising  Sun. 

Ditto  .    .  Jupiter. 

Ditto  .    .  Alphonso. 

Ditto  .    •  Jupiter. 

White  Edged. 
Mr.  Twitchett   Maid  Marian. 
R.  Headly  Athenian. 
Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 
Ditto  .    •  Frank  Hastings. 
Twitchett   Maid  Marian. 
Ditto  .    .  Athenian. 

Dark  Purple. 
Mr.  R  Headly  Superbus. 
Twitchett  L'Aciyou. 
Ditto  •    .  Quixos. 
Ditto  •    •  Superbus. 
Ditto  .    .  Ditto.  • 
Ditto  .     ,  L' Acajou. 
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Yellcw  Edged. 

Mr.  Twitchett  Queen  Victoria, 

Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 

K.  Headly  Herbert. 

Ditto  .    .  Seedling. 

Ditto  .    •  Herbert. 

Ditto  .    •  Seedling. 

Rose  and  Pink, 

Mr.  Twitchett  Ajax. 

R.  Headly  Ditto. 

Ditto  .     .  Julius  Caesar. 

Twitchett  Ditto. 

Ditto  .    .  Apollo. 

R.  Headly  Ditto. 

Moilled. 

Mr.  R.  Headly  Mrs.  Wyse. 

Twitchett  Ditto. 

R.  Headly  Julienne. 

Ditto  .    •  Seedling. 

Ditto  .    .  Mrs.  Wyse. 

DiUo  .    .  Ditto. 

Purple  and  Grey. 

Mr.  Twitcliett  Porcia. 

R.  Headly  Amstamus. 

Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 

Ditto  .    •  Nominus. 

Ditto  .    •  African. 

Ditto  •    .  Nouiinus. 

Orange, 
Mr.  H.  Green    La  Claire. 
Ditto.    .  CedoNulli. 
Ready     .  Ditto. 

Mr.  H 


Mr.  Ready 

Ditto  . 

H.  Green 

Black. 
Mr.  R.  Headly  Naxara 

Twitchett 

R.  Headly 

Twitchett 

R.  Headly 

Ditto .  . 


Orange  Bniban* 
Ditto.  [90D. 
La  Claire. 


Ditto. 

Black  as  Black* 
Naxam. 
Le  Vrai  Noir. 
Condorcet. 


Bed  and  White  Striped. 

Mr.  R.  Headly  Le  Temeraire. 

H.  Green  Cceur  de  France* 

Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 

Ditto  .    .  Madelice. 

Ditto  .    .  Ditto. 

R.  Headly  Le  Temeraire. 

Olive. 

Mr.  R.  Headly  Bouquet  Sanspa- 
reil. 

Ditto  .    .  Gipsy  King. 
IL  Green    Harvey's  Olive. 
R.  Headly  Jaune  en  Pom- 
padour. 
Twitchett   Gipsy  King. 
R.  Headly  Ditto. 

White  Shaded. 
Mr.  Twitchett    St  Jerome. 


Ditto .  . 
Ditto .  • 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
R.  Headly 

Gbeen's  Donations. 


Ditto. 

Charlotte. 

Ditto. 

La  Favorite. 
St.  Jerome. 


Nifie  Roses  (various).—  !.  Mr.  R.  Boning. — 2.  Mr.  Twitcliett. 
Siz  Roses  (various). — Mr.  J.  Boning. 

Three  Roses  {y^LTiowt), — 1.  Messrs.  Hudson. — 2.  Mr.  B.  Dickerson. 


DIPLADENIA  TENUIFOLIA. 
Mr.  Gardner  in  his  Travels  in  Brazil/'  mentions  the  Dipladenia 
tenuifolia  of  De  Candolle  which  he  found  growing  abundantly  on  the 
fandy  places  between  Yarzea  da  vaca,  and  Angicas.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful plant  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  growing  not  more  than  six 
inches  high,  with  subulate  leaves,  and  pink-coloured  blossoms  not 
unlike  those  of  Phlox  subulata.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  ot 
Sertas,  Cauhy,  and  the  tuberous  root,  which  is  the  size  and  colour  of 
a  large  black  ttimip  radish,  is  eaten  by  them  when  cooked,  and  is  said 
to  be  very  palatable ;  in  the  raw  state  it  tastes  not  unlike  a  turnip. 
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ON  CULTIVATING  FLOWERS  IN  THE  WINDOWS  OF 
DWELLING  HOUSES. 

This  very  interesting  part  of  floriculture  is  rapidly  eltendii^,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  During  this  season  I  have 
had  daily  excursions  around  London,  and  in  every  direction  I  hare 
been  highly  delighted  with  the  magnificent  displays  of  floral  beauty 
which  the  windows,  verandahs,  balconies,  &c.,  exhibited.  The  general 
claf»  of  flowers  comprised  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Petunias, 
Verbenas,  Hydrangeas,  Heliotropes,  Cinerarias,  and  Roses.  Thwt 
are  all  easy  of  growth,  and  free  to  flower,  producing  a  gratifying  mix- 
ture. In  such  situations,  whether  in  doors  or  out,  the  planU  are  ex- 
posed to  a  high  dry  temperature,  and  consequently  require  larger  pots 
than  is  usually  given  in  the  garden  culture ;  a  regul^  i^ttention  to 
M-atcr  to  the  soil,  and  sprinkling  overhead  the  foliage  (not  the  flowers), 
is  essential,  the  exposure  to  dust  renders  the  latter  attention  most 
essential,  iu  order  to  keep  open  the  pores  of  the  branches  and  leavok 
When  the  pots  can  be  placed  in  neat  wire  or  wooden  boxes,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  pots  be  filled  up  with  neat  moss,  it  preserves  the 
roots  from  the  effects  of  dry  winds,  and  scorching  sun,  and  an  equality 
of  temperature  and  moisture  is  obtained.  I  noticed  in  my  excumons, 
where  this  attention  was  given,  the  plants  succeeded  far  better  than 
others.  I  hope  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  whether  in  towns  or 
villages,  will  persevere  in  such  a  delightful  source  of  enjoyment.  It 
is  easily  and  cheaply  accomplished.  ^ 


GLADIOLUS  CARDINALIS. 

In  a  bed  of  a  few  sauare  yards  I  have  had  no  fewer  than  500  trusses 
of  these  superb  scarlet  flowers  all  in  bloom  at  one  time.  It  is  gene- 
rally recommended,  in  our  horticultural  and  floricultural  periodicals, 
that  when  the  leaves  have  died  away,  the  roots  be  taken  up  for  thi 
winter,  and  also  divided/'  But  the  mode  which  I  adopt  is  as  follows: 
— About  the  beginning  of  October,  when  it  was  wished  to  propagate 
them,  I  take  from  well-established  plants  a  ball  or  cluster  of  conns, 
perhaps  about  a  foot  in  circumference ;  I  plant  these  balls  in  beds  two 
feet  wide,  preferring  a  somewhat  shaded  situation,  placing  the  clusters 
one  foot  apart,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep,  with  a  little  sand  round 
each  mass  of  bulbs.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  beds  are 
found  to  be  wholly  filled  with  the  plants.  I  have  frequently  planted 
them  in  the  above  manner,  and  they  have  stood  year  after  year  without 
any  protection  whatever,  even  in  our  most  severe  winters.  It  ia 
advisable,  however,  during  the  flrst  winter  after  planting,  or  when  the 
earth  is  loosened  about  the  plants,  to  cover  the  bed  two  or  three  inches 
deep  with  leaf  mould  or  half-decomposed  leaves.  Wheii  the  cluster 
of  bulbs  attains  to  the  size  of  a  foot  iu  dittmeter,  it  is  proper  to  lift  and 
divide  it  into  three  or  four  portions ;  for  when  the  balls  or  masses  are 
too  large,  the  bulbs  degenerate  in  size,  and  cousequentlv  the  flowera 
become  smaller.  Bv  way  of  experinient  I  divided  %  targe  ball  of 
corms,  and  pls^tfd  tqem  out  singly  into  a  b^  iu  the  open  vbea 


only  two  floireri  mado  ihm  appearance  the  fiit^  aeaaon}  apd  in  the 
coune  of  the  fbllowing  year  they  all  died  away.  I  lielieve  miwy 
cultivatora  have  experlenoed  a  similar  disappofntinent.  J^  order  tq 
the  formation  of  a  permaneut  bedt  I  would  therefore  recommend  that 
roots  of  different  sizes  be  at  first  grown  in  pots,  five  or  six  in  each  pot, 
and  protected  during  winter  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  or  under  the  stage 
of  a  greenhouse  for  a  year  ;or  two,  until  they  swell  into  a  cluster. 
When  the  clutten  have  attained  a  sufficient  siae,  they  nuiy  tie  planted 
out  with  safety,  and  lyill  be  a\>le  to  withstand  the  winter,  as  already 
mentioned. — Mr,  A.  SDKenzU^  in  commtmicatum  to  Oaledoniai^  Ekni. 
Soc. 


ON  PEEP4RING  BEPS  FOB  TJIfi  GROWTH  QF 
FLOWERS  UPOJJ  LAWJfS,  Ac. 
In  situations  upon  lawns,  Ac.,  'a  profuse  .bloom  is  »  nieat  desirable 
ol^ect,  and  in  order  to  effect  that  the  best  deep  tillage  ia  essentiaL 
For  all  strong-rooted  plants,  such  as  Felargoniumsy  Fuebsias,  8alveaS| 
Galceolapas,  dbe.,  the  bed  should  be  half  a  yard  deep,  at  least,  of  good 
unctuous,  but  not  binding,  loamy  soil.  The  fleshy  kinds  of  plants  as 
Lobelias,  4bc.,  delight  in  rotten  leaf  soil  mixed  with  loam,  and  the  flna 
hair-like  plants,  as  Heaths  and  American  shrubs,  require,  what  b 
termed,  heath?soil  with  a  portion  of  lig^t  flbroua  earth,  When  the 
beds  are  first  formed,  this  preparation  will  do  for  two  or  three  seasons, 
>vith  the  usual  supply  of  a  portion  of  welUrotted  manure  to  the  loamy 
and  leaf  mould  beds.  What,  however,  is  most  essential  to  the  pub- 
motion  of  a  fine  dispky  of  flowers  is,  that  after;  this  period,  thare 
should  be  a  yearly  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  sdl  fipom  the  bed,  aiui 
an  addition  of  firesh,  of  the  character  each  bed  requires,  whether  loam^ 
vegetable,  or  heath  soil.  Manure  alone  may  stimulate  to  vigour,  but 
the  firesh  soil  gives  a  lichuess  of  verdure  in  foliage  s  and  colours,  in 
flowers,  that  the  former  cannot  produce,  besides  a  much  greater  pro^ 
fusion  of  bloom.  I  have  luui  twenty  yearn  practice  as  a  flower 
gardener  in  one  of  the  iirst-ra^e  establishments  in  England,  and 
experience  has  annually  confirn^ed  the  advantages  of  such  attention 
in  a  suitable  soiL  The  best  method  to  pursue,  is  yearly  to  obtain, 
in  winter,  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  turfy  soil  ttom  the  meadow,  and 
heath-soil  ftom  the  moor*  To  have  it  laid  up  in  heaps  folly, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  where  it  may  receive  sun,  air,  and  rain.  Thb 
being  mixed  up,  as  laid  at  first,  with  about  one  quarter  of  rotten  horse- 
dung,  and  when  for  ^osc-beds,  cow-dung  is  ei)  ei(cellent  provision  to 
reinforce  the  beds  with.  This  attention  will  most  amply  repay  by  the 
h^Uty  it  eflects.  I  am  eoqfident  if  {lerspne  will  but  give  it  ^  tri^ 
once,  they  will  npt  r^et,  but  be  induped  to  coutiuqe  m  iptier?. 
change  pf  the  90ilf 


TO  PESTEOy  ANTS. 

8f  p. I. 

Sbvbkal  inquiries  barring  been  made  ariative  to  a  means  of  desteoying 
^ts,  I  have  e0bct«ialiy  suooeeded  with  the  feilowiug  method  :r-^A  niali^ 
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handful  of  African  or  Pernvian  guano  sprinkled  over  the  place  they 
inhabit,  and  sprinkle  it  over  ^ith  water  soon  after.  Or  guano-water 
applied,  one  pound  (o  four  gallons  of  water  will  be  strong  enough.  A 
few  applications  will  soon  effect  a  complete  riddance. 


REMARKS  ON  GROWING  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Many  readers  of  this  Magazine,  no  doubt,  have  been  visitors  for  some 
years  of  the  great  floral  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  at  Chiswick, 
Regent's  Park,  and  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  They  will  have 
perceived,  too,  the  great  difference  which  has  been  effected  in  the 
growth  of  the  general  specimens  shown.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
grow  the  plants  with  such  rapidity  that  they  became  most  unnaturally 
high  and  disproportionate  in  bulk :  towering  plants,  long  straggling 
stems,  leaves  few  and  joints  very  distant,  and  a  comparative  diminution 
of  flowers.  To  support  the  weakly-stemmed  shoots  and  flowers,  we 
have  seen  dozens  of  sticks  in  a  pelargonium,  or  calceolaria  plant,  so 
much  so  as  to  make  its  appearance  like  the  back  of  a  porcupine.  This 
unnatural  system  has  nearly  been  discarded,  and  now  we  generally  see 
specimens  of  proportionate  busy  growth.  How  is  this  brought  about  ? 
Not  merely  by  pinching  off  the  leads  in  order  to  produce  lateral  shoots, 
but  by  a  slower,  natural  method  of  treatment.  Too  high  a  temperature 
in  forcing  the  plant  used  to  be  adopted,  and  the  five  and  six  feet  spiral 
plants  were  the  result.  It  is  true  in  a  shorter  period  a  large  specimen 
may  be  produced  ;  but  that  is  not  a  proof  of  the  skill  of  floriculturists. 
A  slow  growth,  but  kept  in  an  equal  state,  not  by  rapid  fluctuations 
either  in  checks  one  way  or  the  other,  will  produce  plants  with  short 
joints,  fine  close  foliage,  and  a  liberal  display  of  flowers.  The  system 
of  pruning  in  or  stopping  the  leading  shoots,  too,  of  such  g^own  plants, 
will  still  be  of  advantage  with  those  plants  especially  whose  natural 
habit  is  not  bushy,  or  when  a  plant  is  become  too  large  for  circum* 
stances,  or  has  not  a  symmetrical  shape.  With  slow-grown  plants  any 
form  is  easily  obtained,  with  their  due  quantity  of  flowers,  and  a  verdant 
healthiness.  With  an  undue  temperature  and  rapid  growth,  ever 
pruning  in  and  stopping  the  leads,  &c.,  the  shoots  will,  in  proportionate 
to  the  increase  of  heat,  be  lanky,  foliage  thin,  and  flowers  few. 


CAPE  PELARGONIUMS. 

DuRiKO  the  past  season's  exhibitions  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens  we  were 
much  pleased  to  see  some  collection^  of  these  very  pretty  and  highly 
interesting  plants ;  and  we  very  much  desire  that  our  reaiders  will  en- 
deavour to  promote  their  general  cultivation.  An  exhibitor  on  the 
occasions  referred  to  makes  some  observations  thereon,  with  the  view 
of  a  suitable  arrangement  in  showing,  &c. : — 

On  one  occasion  this  season  I  exhibited  six  plants,  which  were 
benten  by  Mr.  Stanly,  in  whose  collection  there  were  well-grown  plants 
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of  Pliymatanthus  tricolor,  P.  elatus,  and  Campylia  holosericea.  Now 
what  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  if  the  Society  is  desirous  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  high-coloured  species,  such  as  Pelargonium 
ardeus,  P.  quinquevulnerum,  P.  bicolor,  Ac.,  or  the  more  curious  but 
less  showy  kinds,  such  as  P.  triste,  P.  gibbosum^  Jenkinsoni,  trique- 
trum,  &c.,  there  ought  to  be  two  distinct  classof  made,  because  these 
last  cannot,  under  the  best  culture,  compete  with  the  free-growing  and 
free-bloomlnff  Campylia  and  Phymatanthus  tribe.  At  any  rate,  the 
experience  of  the  past  season  leads  me  to  this  conclusion,  for  the  plants 
I  exhibited  were  more  distinct,  and,  considering  the  sorts,  better  grown 
than  those  which  the  judges  placed  before  them.  Not  that  I  blame 
the  judges  in  this  instance,  for  it  is  very  probable,  I  may  say  certain, 
tliat  neither  of  them  had  ever  previously  seen  some  of  the  kinds,  and 
therefore  they  were  unable  to  estimate  fairly  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  collections.  It  is  well  known  to  the  few  who  cultivate  this 
tribe  of  plants  that  Campylia  holosericea  and  Phymatanthus  elatus  will 
attain  a  larger  size  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed  than 
many  of  the  tuberous-rooted  species  will  in  ten  years  under  the  best 
management ;  unless,  therefore,  an  alteration  is  made  in  the  mode  of 
sliowing,  or  some  other  method  of  placing  the  various  kinds  on  a  more 
equal  footing  is  adopted,  exhibitors  will  confine  themselves  to  a  few  of 
the  most  easily  cultivated  sorts,  and  neglect  the  choicer  species.  In 
the  list  of  prizes  for  1848,  1  see  they  are  offered  for  new  hybrids  of 
this  delightful  class  of  flowers." —  Gard,  Chron» 


WEIGELIA  ROSEA. 

This  new  Chinese  shrub  stands  our  winter  well.  "We  have  seen 
several  beautiiiil  bushes  of  it  in  profuse  bloom  this  season.  Its  hand- 
some rose-coloured  flowers,  with  a  richer  coloured  inside,  borne  in 
abundance,  produces  a  delightful  effect.  Its  compact  neat  bushy 
growth,  with  its  other  merits,  renders  it  a  most  charming  plant  for  a 
select  shrub  border  or  on  the  lawn.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every  col- 
lection. With  us  it  grows  freely  in  a  light  loamy  soil  on  a  dry 
subsoil.    In  pots  we  have  used  loam  and  peat  equal  parts. 


HYDRANGEA  WITH  BLUE  FLOWERS. 

Last  season  a  friend  of  ours,  near  Eichmond,  had  a  quantity  of 
Hydrangeas,  which  had  for  years  bloomed  rose-coloured  flowers.  This 
sesu^on  he  shook  the  plants  quite  clear  from  the  old  garden  soil  he  had 
grown  them  in,  and  obtained  some  strong  clayey  loam  from  another 
situation,  and  potted  the  entire  stock  of  plants  in  it  They' are  now 
(June)  in  beautiful  flower,  and  of  a  handsome  blue  colour.  We  can 
supply  plants,  and  soil  too,  to  any  who  may  order,  at  a  cheap  rate. 


O.N  FLOWERS. 

To  an  attentive  ebserfer  of  the  habits  of  flowm,  it  will  be  appureBt 
that  they  answer  the  purposes  of  the  clock,  the  calendar,  and  the  baro- 
meter. Some  persons  have  calculated,  to  a  day,  the  time  of  the  year 
when  certain  trees  resume  their  foliage  in  a  given  situation  ;  the  same 
calculations  may  be  made  as  to  the  blowing  of  flowers,  and  the  hour  of 
the  day  is  indicated  by  many.  Those  who  are  but  in  a  small  d^pree 
acquainted  with  botany,''  says  Thunberg,  need  not  be  told  that,  bj 
the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  one  may  frequently  know  with  cer- 
taintv,  as  mm  a  watch,  what  hour  of  the  day  it  is,  as  well  as  if  the 
weather  will  be  fine  or  rainy.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  common  on  the 
African  hills.  The  Moraea  undulata  never  opens  before  nine  in  the 
morning ;  and  before  sunset  at  four  in  the  ahernoon,  It  closes  again. 
The  Ixla  cinnamonea  opens  every  evening  at  four,  and  exhales  its  agree- 
able odours  during  the  whole  night.  The  approach  of  rain  is  an« 
nounced  by  various  bulbous  plants,  such  as  the  Ixias,  Morseas,  IriseSi 
and  Galaxias ;  the  tender  flowers  of  which  do  not  open  in  the  morning, 
if  rain  is  to  be  expected  soon ;  and  if  a  shower  ^is  to  fidl  in  the  after- 
noon,  they  close  some  time  before." 

^<  The  Hottentoto,*'  says  the  same  author,  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
knowledge,  neither  do  they  take  the  least  account  of  the  course  or 
nature.  The  only  thing  they  remark  is,  that  every  year  they  see  the 
bulbous  plants  push  out  of  the  ground,  blossom,  and  decay ;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  almanack  tliey  reckon  their  own  ages." 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  bulbous  plants  that  we  take  these  warnings 
of  weather,  or  learn  the  hour :  the  Marvel  of  Peru  is  called  the  Four* 
o'clock-flower,  from  its  opening  regularly  at  that  time.  Many  of  th§ 
fiypecies  of  Convolvulus  and  Campanula,  also,  have  their  stated  hours  of 
rest ;  and  a  variety  of  other  plants  too  numerous  to  mention,  li  has 
been  observed  of  ^  species  of  broom,  that  it  may  with  propriety  be 
termed  an  American  clock,  because  it  grows  there  in  every  pasturei 
begin;  to  display  i^  yellow  flowers  every  morning  at  eleven,  is  fiiUy 
open  by  one,  anc)  closes  agfua  at  two. 

Till  morning  dawn,  and  Lucifer  withdraw 
His  beamy  chariot,  let  not  the  loud  bell 
Call  forth  thy  negroes  from  their  rushy  couch  : 
And  ere  the  sun  with  mid -day  fervor  glow, 
When  every  broom-brush  opes  her  yellow  flower, 
Let  thy  black  labourers  from  their  toil  detbt : 
Nor  till  the  broom  her  every  petal  lock, 
Let  the  loud  bell  recali  them  to  the  hoe. 
But  when  the  jalap  her  bright  tint  displays, 
When  the  solanum  filb  her  cup  with  dew. 
And  crickets,  snakes,  and  lifanis  'gin  their  coil, 
Let  them  find  shelter  in  their  cane-thatched  huts." 


This  poetical  mode  of  reokoniog  tiijae  was  used  by  Adam  in 
Paradise : — 

As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  ))ehind, 

Just  then  returned  at  shut  of  evening  flowers.^ 

Paradise  Lost, 

Shakspeare  counts  time,  also,  by  the  suceeflslon  of  the  seasons 

To  me,  fidr  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forest  shook  three  summers*  pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turned. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen 
Three  Aprils*  perfbmes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green.'' 

The  same  mode  was  used  by  that  yoang  poet — in  losing  whom  we 
have  lost  so  much  ^fine  poetry  that  he  could  not  but  have  written—^ 
Keats : —  ^ 

Many  and  many  a  verse  I  hope  to  write, 

Before  the  dabies,  vermeil-rimmed  and  white, 

Hide  in  deep  herbage ;  and  ere  yet  the  bees 

Hum  about  globes  of  clover  and  sweet  peas, 

I  must  be  near  the  middle  of  my  story. 

O  may  no  wintry  season,  bare  and  hoary, 

See  it  half-finished ;  but  let  autumn  bold, 

With  universal  tinge  of  sober  gold. 

Be  all  about  me  when  I  make  an  emL" — Endymion. 

The  fashion,  so  long  prevalent  in  this  country,  of  adorning  the  hair 
with  artificial  flowers,  is,  in  some  countries,  improved  upon  by  the  use 
of  the  natural.  Thunberg  describes  it  as  a  common  custom  in  Ba- 
tavia;  and  South^y,  speaking  of  the  wpmen  of  Paulista,  in  Brazil^ 
says,  Flowers  were  an  indispensable  part  of  the  female  head-dress,  a 
natural  fashion  in  a  land  where  the  sweetest  flowers  blossom  in  all 
seasons ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  costume  was  destroyed  by  the  odious 
custom  of  wearinff  powder,  with  which  the  Paulista  women  of  all  ages 
loaded  their  heads."  Agfiin,  he  says :  "  When  a  stranger  is  intro- 
duced to  a  Brazilian  lady,  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  in  her  to  take  a 
flower  from  her  head  and  present  it  to  him,  and  he  is  expected  to 
return  the  compliment  in  the  course  of  his  visit, 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  ladies  wear  natural  flowers,  particu** 
lorly  the  beautiful  blue  corn-flower  {Centaurea  Cyanus), 

A  friend  has  obliged  me  with  the  following  lines,  paraphrased  from 
the  Greek  of  Meleager.  **  This  delicious  little  Greek  poem,"  says 
he,  **  is  one  of  those  which  I  always  seem  to  scent  the  very  odour  of, 
as  if  I  held  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  my  fece."  , 
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A  flowery  crown  will  I  compose — 
I'll  weave  the  Crocus,  weave  the  Kose  ; 
ril  weave  Narcissus,  newJy  wet, 
The  Hjacinth,  and  Violet ; 
And  Myrtle  shall  supply  me  green, 
And  Lilies  laugh  in  light  between : 
That  the  rich  tendrils  of  my  beauty  s  hair 
May  burst  into  their  crowning  flowers,  and  light  the  painted  air.' 


HYBRIDIZING  FLOWERS. 

As  the  flowers  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection,  we  again  suggest  to  our 
readers  the  advantages  of  impregnating  the  various  classes  of  flowers 
it  is  desirable  to  obtain  improved  varieties  thereof — such  as  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  Pinks,  Ranunculuses,  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Petunias, 
Pansies,  Pentstemons,  Lobelias,  Pelargoniums,  Geraniums,  and  many 
other  tribes  both  in-door  and  out-door  growth.  With  Pelaigoniums, 
Carnations,  Pinks,  &c.,  select  those  that  have  the  best  properties. 
Petals  that  are  of  good  firm  substance,  not  the  flimsy  sort,  round,  and 
smooth  at  the  edges,  &c.  By  a  judicious  selecting  of  colours,  almost 
all  the  progeny  may  be  nearly  calculated  upon. 

In  order  to  preserve  impregnated  flowers  from  intermixture  with 
any  inferior  sorts,  a  separate  house,  or  glass  case,  which  is  secured  by 
wire  framing,  or  gauze,  that  bees  cannot  enter,  should  be  provided. 
A  small  bag-cover  of  gauze  we  have  often  used. 


ON  FAIRY  RINGS. 

BT  A.  E.  L. 

1  SHOULD  feel  much  obliged  by  any  information  given  me  as  to  the 
best  method  of  destroying  what  are  called  Fairy  Rings,  which  greatly 
disfigure  my  lawn.  I  have  looked  through  fourteen  volumes  of  this 
Magazine  in  my  possession,  and  the  only  thing  lean  find  on  the  subject 
is  at  page  91,  in  vol.  vii.,  which  merely  states  that  these  Rings  are  sup- 
posed to  arise  frcm  electricity.  I  have  lately  been  told  tliat  a  scientific 
person  has  ascertained  that  a  grub  is  the  cause  of  these  Rings ;  but 
what  I  want  to  learn  is  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  very  ugly  marks  upon  the  grass.  As  a  subscriber  of 
fourteen  years'  standing,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  be  favoured  with 
a  reply  to  my  query* 


BhVQ  TRAP. — Mtt.  QEOOM*8  TULIPS. 
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TO  DESTROY  MOSS  AND  WEEDS  WHICH 
DISFIGURE  WALKS. 

BY  SBNEX. 

Several  walks  in  my  grounds  were  much  disfigured  by  moss  and 
weeds,  and  to  keep  them  in  due  order  was  quite  a  costly  affiur.  Last 
year  a  friend  communicated  to  me  the  following  mode  he  liad  adopted 
most  successfully,  viz.,  when  the  walk  was  frozen  at  the  surface,  and 
upon  it  a  portion  of  snow,  say  an  inch  or  two  thick,  he  took  a  stiff 
birch  besom,  and  scrubbed  the  walk  severely,  after  which  it  was  swept 
clean.  I  tried  the  plan,  and  scrubbed  my  walks  on  three  different 
occasions  during  winter,  and  now,  af\er  all  the  past  wet  season,  so  en- 
couraging to  the  growth  of  moss  and  weeds,  my  walks  are  all  I  could 
desire  them  to  be.  My  friend  states  that  properly  attended  to  for  one 
winter  will  be  effectual  for  several  following  years.  Be  that  so,  it  is 
most  ample  recompence  if  it  required  such  attention  every  winter. 


SLUG-TRAP. 

BY  A  FL0B18T. 

In  the  Florist  for  May  I  saw  mention  made  of  a  slug-trap.  I 
tried  the  plan,  and  it  lias  succeeded.  The  description  was  as  follows : 
— Take  a  piece  of  slate,  say  six  inches  square,  smooth  the  ground, 
and  place  it  flat ;  on  this  put  a  small  quantity  of  bran,  and  two  small 
stones  to  rest  an  upper  piece  of  slate  on,  and  to  leave  room  for  the 
slugs  to  get  between  the  two  pieces.  Some  will  get  on  the  bran,  and 
others  lie  under  the  lower  slate,  both  on  the  ground  and  attached  to 
the  slate  itself."  It  does  not  require  a  renewal  more  than  once  a 
fortnight,  at  least  I  found  it  so,  with  care.  I  placed  several  of  the 
traps  around  my  Pinks  and  Carnations,  and  they  liave  been  preserved 
uninjured. 

Li 


MR.  GROOM'S  TULIPS. 

The  collection  at  his  Clapham  grounds  this  season  were  superb, 
delighting  every  person  who  inspected  it.  His  best  bed,  about  60 
yards  long,  contained  upwards  of  two  thousand.  The  following 
splendid  sorts  were  in  vigorous  bloom,  viz.,  Groom's  Victoria  Regina, 
Queen  Adelaide,  Princess  Charlotte,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Marshal  Soult,  Baron  Gersdorff,  Catalina,  Polyphemus, 
Marccllus,  Strong's  King,  Michael  Angelo,  Bowler's  Everani,  Bru- 
lante,  Bacchus,  Addison,  dsc.  This  noble  collection  is  worthy  more 
than  an  annual  visit.  Every  florist  who  can  do  it,  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  so  rich  a  treat. 


attd  Pieotees  may  also  be  increased  in  a  similar  manner^  The  uppeN 
tno^t  sliooU  from  ih6  parent  plant  are  the  best  for  ttie  purpose ;  they 
more  readily  strike  root  than  the  very  robust  ones.    Cut  through  the 

'stem  dose  under  the  third  joint  from  the  top,  and  dress  off  the  lowest 
pair  of  leaves;  then  insert  the  pipings  in  the  prepared  situation,  prey- 
ing the  soil  closely  to  the  stem ;  but  be  careful  not  to  bruise  it.  A 
somewhat  exhausted  hot-bed  is  most  suitable  in  which  to  put  them, 
having  but  a  slight  warmth.  A  good  close  loam  is  the  best  soil  for 
them  striking  in;  when  about  to  put  in  the  cuttings,  a  short  time 
before  sprinkle  the  soil  over,  so  as  to  have  it  moist :  when  the  surface 
has  dried  a  little,  spread  over  it  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  white 
silver  sand,  and  then  put  in  the  cuttings.  Small  hand-glasses,  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  should  cover  them,  so  that  the  dimensions  of  each 
should  be  marked  out  before  planting.  The  cuttings  do  best  covered 
with  small  classes,  and  more  especially  if  the  frame  sashes  are  over  the 
whole.  When  th6  pipings  are  watered,  at  first,  or  afterwards,  always 
allow  them  to  be  tolerably  dry  befol*e  closing  them  up  with  the  glasses, 
br  they  will  be  liable  to  suffer  by  mildew.  Some  excellent  modes  of 
incteasin^  these  flowers  by  pipings,  cuttings,  and  slips,  have  been 
inserted  in  fbtmer  volumes  of  our  Magazine,  and  we  refer  our  readers 
to  them,  as  they  are  instructions  generally  for  propagating  them  in  the 
open  bed  of  the  garden.  The  Pink  blooms  will  require  attention,  to 
prevent  them  bursting  the  pods ;  this  is  easily  done  by  strong  India- 
rubber  rings;  they  are  cheap,  a  hundred  or  more  for  a  shilling,  and 
may  be  obtained  of  the  booksellers;  they  allow  the  pod  gradually  to 
open,  but  prevent  its  burstihg.   These  are  eqbally  applicable  to  Car- 

.  ^tions  and  Picotees.    Matting  is  often  used  fpr  the  same  purpose. 

RaHunculuses, — Protect. the  beds  overhead  by  canvas,  or  similar 
covering,  so  that  the  flowers  are  shaded  froqi  sun  and  rain.  The  bed 
must  be  liberally  Supplied  with  rain  or  pond  water, pouring  it  between 
the  plants. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  in  pots  will  require  regular  attention  in 
watering,  Ac. 

Layering  GSamations,  Picotees^  Mule  Pinks,  Double  Sweet  Williams, 
and  similar  plants,  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible.  Budding 
Rosesmay  now  be  commenced  ;  see  articles  upon  in  form  er  volumes. 
Plants  put  out  in  masses,  whether  they  are  annual,  bien  nial,  &c.,  or 
greenhouse  plants,  as  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Verbenas ,  &c.,  must 
have  all  encouragement,  by  carefully  loosening  the  surface  of  the  beds, 
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giving  a  fVee  supply  of  water,  dbc^,  at  the  evenihg,  rain  or  pond  water. 
Chrysanthemums  will  require  shifting  into  larger  pots*  Aurieulas  and 
Polyanthuses  in  pots  must  be  kept  in  a  shs^y  place;  do  not  allow 
water  to  be  poured  into  the  heart  of  the  plants  or  sUch  will  very  likely 
'  be  itHted.  If  attacked  by  green  fly,  have  immediate  recourse  to  their 
destnictitm.  Thin  away  all  unnecessary  single-flowered  T^n-week  or 
Oermati  8toeks.  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  similar  balboiis  plants,  dbo*, 
Will  in  many  instances  he  perfected,  as  the  foliage  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  them  up ;  let  it  duly  be  attended  to  in  dry  weather— Soe 
articles  upon.  Such  shrubby  plants  as  are  increased  by  budding  should 
now  he  done.  SoW  Mignonette  to  bloom  in  September.  Pansies 
increase  by  cuttings.  Ripe  seeds  should  immediately  be  sown  in  pots, 
or  a  shady  border;  the  soil  to  l>e  constantly  kept  nioist.  Seeds  of 
biennials  to  bloom  next  year,  as  Scabious,  Canterbury  Bells,  SWeet 
Williams,  dbc,  may  still  be  sown.  Cuttings  of  Dahluis  now  struck 
will  make  good  tubers  this  season* 

Boses.^As  early  As  possible  bUd  the  Hoses ;  much  of  the  success 
depends  upon  it ;  moist  weather  the  best  fbr  the  operation.  It  is  of 
importance  that  thei^  should  be  a  resemblance  between  the  bud  and 
the  slock  as  to  the  vigour  of  vegetative  growth^  in  order  to  ensure  a 
successful  result.  If  a  Rose  of  slow  development  is  budded  on  a 
rampant  briar,  and  all  the  strength  of  the  latter  is  turned  into  the 
parasitical  stranger,  health  cannot  be  maintained,  nor  will  a  freely 
tegetating  Rose  siibmit  to  be  impeded  in  its  progress  by  a  sluggish  stock, 
fioses  budded  on  the  sto<iks  of  Boursaults  succeed  well.  Thin  away 
surplus  bran(ihes  from  all  stocks  not  budded  cu  early  ai  posfibUy  not  to 
Wait  a  day  even,  but  get  the  branches  left  strong  and  heedthy. 
IN  .THE  GBEENHOUSE,  STOVE, 

The  greenhouse,  &c.,  will  have  to  be  kept  gay  with  the  Achimenes, 
Balsam,  Globe  Amaranth,  Browallia,  Brachycoma,  and  similar  plants ; 
attention  to  shifting  into  larger  pots  will  be  necessary,  so  as  to  keep 
them  growing,  and  so  promote  the  increase  of  flowers.  Nearly  all 
kinds  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  &c.,  will  now  strike  freely ;  the 
shoots  having  attained  a  due  firmness.  Pelargonium  cuttings  should 
now  be  put  off,  in  order  to  have  plants  suitable  for  next  year's  bloom- 
ing. Green  fly,  red  spider,  &c.,  often  commence  depredations  now ; 
remedies  must  at  once  be  applied.  Give  all  air  possible,  and  shade 
ft-om  hot  midday  sun ;  it  prolongs  the  period  of  blooming.  Let  the 
plants  be  syringed  overhead  frequently,  avoiding  the  blossoms.  Sprinkle 
the  floor  twice  a-day  with  water ,  it  materially  assists  the  plants,  in 
cooling  the  house  with  a  moist  air.  Azaleas,  &c.,  now  finished  bloom- 
ing, should  have  their  growth  encouraged,  so  as  to  make  early  vigorous 
wood  for  next  year's  blooming.  Amaryllises,  and  similar  plants,  which 
have  bloomed,  and  tlie  foliage  indicating  maturity,  should  have  less 
water,  &c.,  so  that  they  may  gradually  be  induced  to  wither,  &c.,  pre- 
paratory to  their  season  of  rest ;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  them  apart 
from  other  plants,  and  if  in  a  frame,  near  to  the  glass,  or  on  a  back 
flue,  &c.,  it  is  advisable  to  have  so  circumstanced.  Calceolarias  that 
have  ceased  blooming  should  be  re-potted ;  cut  off*  dead  tops,  place  the 
plants  in  a  situation  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  admitting 
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the  morning  and  evening  sun.  Some  greenhouse  and  stove  plants  are 
readily  increased  by  budding ;  that  should  now  be  done.  Cinerarias 
tliat  have  done  blooming  should  have  the  tops  cut  off,  be  fumigated  in 
a  close  frame,  as  they  are  often  affected  with  green  fly ;  afler  which 
the  plants  should  l>e  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  a  somewhat  * 
raised  bed,  of  good  soil,  in  the  garden.  Roses  that  have  been  forced, 
and  now  out  of  bloom,  should  be  set  at  rest  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
placing  them  in  a  rather  shady  situation,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent 
the  pushing  of  young  buds ;  afler  this  period  they  should  be  partially 
disrooted,  and  re-potted  in  good  compost ;  such  plants  will  generally 
bloom  through  the  following  winter.  The  tubers  of  any  of  the  Tro- 
paeolums  which  have  ceased  blooming,  and  the  tops  withered,  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  soil,  or  be  kept  in  a  bag,  <&c.,  or  the  pot  must  be  put 
aside,  where  it  may  have  the  soil  kept  dry  till  pottiug  time.  Green- 
house plants  plac^  in  the  open  air  in  pots  should  have  frequent 
syringing  at  the  under  side  of  the  foliage,  to  destroy  or  keep  down 
insects,  <&c.  The  shoots  of  many  of  the  stove  Orchidese  will  now  be 
far  advanced  in  growth ;  they  will,  in  consequence,  require  a  larger 
supply  of  mobture  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  than  at  any  other 
season ;  this  will  render  syringing  and  pouring  water  over  the  flues, 
floor,  &c.,  twice  or  more  every  day  necessary. 

HecUtis. — The  plants  which  have  done  blooming  require  the  heads 
pruning  in ;  do  it  directly.  Do  not  re-pot  them  till  they  have  pushed 
the  new  shoots;  if  cut  in  now  and  re-potted  at  the  same  time,  the 
double  operation  is  too  severe  for  them  to  sustain,  and  often  results  in 
destruction.  Re-pot,  however,  all  that  are  now  prepared  for  it  as 
early  as  possible ;  it  is  of  much  advantage  to  provide  fine  wood  for 
next  blooming. 


GLOXINIA  TEUCHLERII. 

WE  are  informed  that  this  very  pretty  variety  is  an  hybrid  from 
G.  rubra  and  G.  speciosa.  It  was  exhibited  at  two  of  the 
recent  London  floral  exhibitions,  where  it  was  much  admired.  Occa- 
sionally it  produces  flowers  of  an  entire  rosy-red  colour,  but  generally 
they  are  beautifully  streaked  and  dotted.  It  highly  merits  a  place  in 
every  hothouse  or  warm  greenhouse. 

All  the  tribe  are  beautiful  and  very  ornamental,  easy  of  culture,  and 
bloom  profusely  for  many  successive  months.  Each  season  we  are 
favoured  with  an  addition  of  kinds,  either  real  species  or  hybrids,  so 
that  now  a  select  collection  of  superb  and  most  distinct  sorts  may  be 
obtained  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  We  respectfully  invite  our 
readers,  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  give  attention  to  raising  new 
varieties  by  impregnating  the  best  formed  and  clearest  of  colours. 

Seed  sown  early  in  February  will  produce  plants  that  will  bloom  the 
first  year,  if  duly  attended  to  in  potting,  &c.  With  little  attention  an 
early  bloom  is  obtained,  and  ample  compensation  realized  for  it, 

CHIRITA  MOONIL 

During  the  present  season  this  very  handsome  flowering  plant  has 
been  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  it  was 
higiily  ornamental.  Its  large  flowers,  borne  so  freely,  render  it  very 
showy,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  stove  or  warm  greenhouse.  We 
Iiave  noticed  in  one  or  two  collections  around  London  another  kind 
has  been  obtained  for  C.  Moonii,  whose  proper  name  is  C.  Walkerii. 
It  is  much  inferior  to  our  present  species  (now  figured),  the  flowers 
being  about  one-third  the  size  of  C.  Moonii,  and  not  produced  in  audi, 
rofusion. 

Vol.  XVI.   No.  20.— A: &  <^ 
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FANCY  PELARGONIUMS. 

Hero  of  Surrey. — A  seedling  of  1848,  raised  by  Mr.  Gaines, 
of  Baitersea. 

Defiance. — Also  a  seedling  of  1848,  raised  by  Mr.  Ambrose,  of 
Battersea. 

These  very  handsome  good-shaped  flowers  were  exhibited  at  the 
June  shows  held  at  Chiswick  Gardens,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
the  Surrey  Garden^,  on  which  occasions  they  were  unequalled  by  any 
others  shown  in  competition,  and  both  varieties  merit  a  place  in  any 
collection,  however  select. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  production  of  new 
varieties  of  this  beautiful  class  of  Pelargoniums,  the  growth  of  which 
is  becoming  extensively  popular.  Some  varieties  of  very  defective 
forms  have  been  sent  out ;  but  such  may  be  replaced  by  those  of  ap- 
proved shape.  Every  greenhouse  ought  to  contain  a  collection  of  this 
lovely  class.    They  are  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  profuse  in  flower. 

We  have  been  very  solicitous  to  obtain  correct  descriptive  lists  of 
all  the  fancy  class  varieties  which  have  appeared  at  the  above-named 
shows,  and  which  are  given  in  our  three  last  Numbers  of  this  Magazine, 
and  to  which  we  respectfully  refer  our  readers  as  a  guide  to  selection 
in  colours,  <&c. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Acacia  arotrofhtlla — Silver-leavbd. 

In  several  of  our  recent  numbers  we  have  noticed  numerous  species 
of  this  most  interesting  and  lovely  family  of  plants,  which  we  had  seen 
in  bloom  in  the  fine  collection  of  them  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
The  present  species  was  sent  by  Mr.  Drummond  from  the  Swan  River 
settlement.  It  is  an  erect-growing  plant,  branching  freely,  with 
shortish  broad  leaves,  clothed  on  both  sides  with  a  compact,  glossy, 
silky,  and  silvery  down,  the  young  shoots  richly  tinged  with  yellow. 
It  blooms  profusely,  globe- formed,  large,  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  Like 
all  the  trioe,  they  can  be  so  treated  as  to  form  neat  bushes;  and 
whether  so  grown,  or  allowed  to  form  large  ornaments  for  the  con- 
servatory, they  merit  a  place  wherever  they  can  be  introduced,  espe- 
cially where  spring  and  early  summer  flowers  are  desired.  Both 
foliage  and  flowers  are  handsome.    (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.^  4384.) 

Acacia  ROTm^DiFOUA — Round-leaved. 

A  native  of  New  Holland,  growing  in  this  country  about  four  feet 
high,  apd  rather  of  a  loose  form.  The  branches  are  angled,  slightly 
downy.  The  leaves  are  very  short,  nearly  round,  about  half  an  inch 
across.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion,  globose,  of  a  deep  rich 
yellow.  It  is  very  beautiful  when  in  bloom.  It  bloomed  charmingly 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew  the  last  spring ;  it  is  also  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Low.  It  ought  to  form  one  of  the  ornaments  of  every  green- 
house.   (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  Dot,) 
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ACHIMENES  VENUSTA — ThE  LOVELY. 

Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  have  raised  several  seedlings  of  this 
charming  genus.  The  one  above  named  appears  to  have  been  raisied 
between  A.  roseum  and  A.  patens.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  purplish- 
lilac,  with  a  bright  yellow  throat.  It  is  a  very  free  bloomer.  A 
separate  blossom  is  about  an  inch  across.  It  is  a  handsome  addition. 
Four  others  are  figured — A.  superba,  flower  light  scarlet,  with  yellow 
eye,  three  parts  of  an  inch  across;  A.  grandiflora  ignea,  rich  deep 
scarlet,  with  yellow  eye,  about  the  size  of  the  last ;  A.  intermedia  and 
A.  rosea  major,  both  a  handsome  rose  colour,  with  yellow  eye,  and  a 
little  larger  than  the  two  others.    (Figured  in  Pcac,  Hag,  Bot.) 

C-«LOOYNE  (New  Species). 

Mr.  Jjow,  Jun.,  sent  this  new  species  from  Borneo.  It  has  recently 
bloomed  in  the  collections  of  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  and  of  Sir  George 
Larpent.  The  flower  is  nearly  a  yard  long,  densely  laden  with  cream- 
coloured  flowers,  having  a  dash  of  bright  orange  upon  the  lip.  It  is  a 
beautiful  species. 

Cantua  ptbi folia — Pear-leaved, 

PolemoniacecB,  Pentandria  Monogynia, 
Mr.  Lobb  sent  tliis  very  beautiful  flowering  species  from  Peru  to 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter.  It  is  a  branching  shrub,  bearing  its  flowers 
in  a  compound  terminal  coryrabous  head.  The  blossoms  are  funnel- 
shaped,  the  tube  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  standing  erect. 
The  lower  portion  is  bright  sulphur,  and  the  top  segments  white,  The 
upper  part  of  the  calyx  is  a  rich  red  colour,  contnuiting  very  beautifully 
with  the  other  part  of  the  flower.  Each  h^id  of  bloom  contains  tweqty 
or  more  flowers.  It  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  deserving  a  place  in 
every  greenhouse.    (Figured  in  Boi.  Mag.y  4886.) 

Dl  elytra  8PECTABILIS. 
Fumariacea.  Diadelphia  Hexandria. 
Mr.  Fortune  introduced  this  plant  from  China.  It  is  a  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  half  a  yard  high,  and  in  China 
grows  among  rocks.  It  is  like  a  vigorous  plant  of  the  common  garden 
flower,  Dielytra  (Fumaria)  formosa.  The  blossqms  are  of  a  pretty 
rose  colour,  borne  in  long  racemes. 

RlIODpDENDBQN  NiLAOIEIpUM — li^EBLOHEBRY  RHODODENDRON. 

Seeds  of  this  fine  species  were  sent  from  Nepal  to  Messrs.  Lucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter.  It  is  a  lovely  shrub,  perfectly  hardy.  The 
heads  of  flowers  are  very  large,  and  compact  in  form.  A  separate 
blossom  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  across.  The  interior  part  of 
the  tube  is  a  creamy-white  colour,  spotted  with  red.  The  other  por* 
tion  of  the  flower  is  a  pretty  pink,  with  shades  of  rich  deep  rose.  The 
anthers  are  chocolate  coloured,  which  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
Other  colours.    (Figured  in  BoU  Mag.,  4381.) 
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Rhododendron  verticillatum — ^Whorled- leaved  Rose-bay. 

Ericaceff. 

This  is  a  very  fine  epiphytal  evergreen  shrub,  with  long  fleshy  ropU, 
a:nd  young  branches,  slighUy  downy.  The  leaves,  which  are  arranged 
in  whorls,  are  large  oblong-obtuse,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  convex 
and  revolute  at  the  edge,  downy  on  the  stalk  and  midrib,  and  thickly 
studded  on  the  lower  surface  with  minute  ferruginous  points.  The 
flowers  grow  in  terminal  heads,  and  are  between  two  and  three  inches 
long,  and  nearly  two  inches  across  the  limb ;  they  are  bell-shaped,  with 
an  erect  limb  of  Ave  roundish  lobes,  and  of  a  reddish-crimson  colour, 
without  spots.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  at  an  elevation  of 
4700  feet,  where  it  was  found  growing  on  trees.  It  is  not  yet  intro- 
duced to  England. 

Rhododendron  Brookeanum — Rajah  Brooke's  Rose-bay. 

Encacets  and  Rhododendrea^ 

A  most  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  either  epiphytal  or  growing  upon 
moss-covered  rocks.  The  roots  are  large  and  fleshy,  and  the  branches 
are  furnished  with  large,  smooth,  nearly  stalkless,  oblong-lanceolate 
leaves,  and  loose  terminal  umbels  of  flowers ;  the  latter  are  from  two 
to  three  inches  across  the  limb,  and  vary  much  in  colour,  from  yellow 
to  red.  One  variety  has  rich  golden  flowers,  and  in  another  they  are 
rich  coppery-red.  The  blossoms  are  between  funnel-shaped  and  bell- 
shaped,  with  Ave  blunt  revolute  lobes,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  It 
is  a  native  of  Borneo,  growing  on  high  trees  in  damp  forests,  or  on 
moss-covered  limestone  rocks,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  in  1847.  It  flowers  (in  Borneo)  from  November  to  July. 
This  and  other  Rhododendrons  will  probably  adapt  themselves  to  ordi- 
nary modes  of  culture. 

Rhododendron  longiflorum — Long-flowered  Rose-bay. 
Ericace<B  and  RhododendretB^ 

A  beautiful  little  evergreen  shrub,  growing  about  eight  feet  high, 
with  smooth  shining  obovate  leaves,  a  revolute  edge,  and  arranged  in 
whorls.  The  flowers  have  a  long  curve^i  tube,  and  an  erect  short  five- 
lobed  limb,  which  becomes  reflexed ;  they  grow  in  close  heads  of  nine 
or  ten  together,  and  are  fully  two  inches  long,  and  of  an  interior  crim- 
son colour,  it  blooms  when  quite  young,  but  does  not  grow  very  freely 
until  it  has  attained  considerable  size.  When  in  bloom  it  is  exceedingly 
beautiful.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo,  growing  on  high  trees,  in  low, 
damp  jungles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sarawak.    Not  yet  introduced. 

Rhododendron  gracile — Slender  Rose-bat. 
Ericacea  and  Ehododendrea, 
A  beautiful  slender-growing  evergreen  shrub,  with  lance-shaped 
drooping  leaves,  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  indistinctly  marked  on 
the  lower  surface  with  dark  freckles.  The  flowers  g^ow  in  a  terminal 
umbel ;  they  are  funnel-shaped,  nearly  three  inches  long,  and  about 
two  inches  across  the  limb,  which  is  composed  of  five  blunt,  fiat^ 
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imbricated  lobes;  the  colour  is  rich  fiery-red,  with  a  pale  violet- 
coloured  throat ;  tlie  anthers  are  deep  brown.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 
on  sandstone  moss-covered  rocks,  at  the  Sirul  mouth  of  the  Sarawak 
river ;  very  local.  It  there  produces  its  flowers  all  the  year  round. 
As  &r  as  we  know,  it  is  not  yet  introduced. 

HuoDODENDRON  Javanicum,  var.  flavum — Pale  Java 
Rhododendron. 
JSricacea, 

This  species  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  with  fine 
shining,  acutely  oval  foliage,  and  large  terminal  heads  of  blossomf. 
There  are  two  varieties  imported  from  Java ;  the  one  with  coppery 
salmon-orange  flowers,  the  other  with  flowers  of  an  indescribably 
curious — but  yet  attractive — ^yellow  colour,  which  is  named  flavum; 
both  are  extremely  beautiful  plants.  In  Java  these  plants  grow  both 
on  trees  and  in  the  soil.  It  was  introduced  in  1847.  The  flowers  are 
produced  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

Trof^olum  Smithii — Sir  James  Smith's  Nasturtium, 

A  native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Lobb  sent  seeds 
of  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  is  an  annual,  twining,  not  succulent,  but 
wiry.  The  flowers  are  orange,  with  red  veins  and  red  fringe;  the 
calyx  is  also  of  a  dull  red,  and  the  tip  of  the  spur  a  rich  green.  A 
separate  flower  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  across.  A  pretty,  interest- 
ing species. 

Vriesia  bplendens — ^The  showy, 
Bromeliacea,  Hexandria  Monogifnia, 
This  handsomely  marked  plant  has  been  received  into  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens of  Kew,  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of 
Tillandsia  splendcns.  The  leaves  are  of  the  Bromellaceie  (Pine-apple 
plant)  order — a  deep  green,  with  black  transverse  bands.  The  flower 
scape  rises  about  half  a  yard  high,  terminating  in  a  compact,  lanceolate, 
bright  red,  glossy  spike  of  tiled  bracts,  each  including  a  single  small 
white  flower.  Its  entire  appearance  is  very  pretty,  (Figured  in  Bai. 
Mag.,  4382.) 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  BOUVARDIA 
TRIPHYLLA. 

I  have  at  this  time  one  hundred  plants  of  it  in  full  blossom  in  my 
flower  garden,  fifty  of  which  are  only  from  roots  of  last  year's  propa- 
gation; and  many  of  these  flowered  the  same  season,  although  not 
planted  till  April.  This  year  they  will  become  strong  flowering  plants 
towards  the  autumn,  after  the  first  bloom  is  over.  My  method  of 
treating  them  is  as  follows : — About  the  middle  of  April  I  collect  all 
my  Bouvardias  together  from  the  places  where  they  have  been  kept 
through  the  dormant  season,  some  among  my  orange  tubs,  others  in  cold 
frames,  and  others  under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse.  I  turn  them  all 
out  of  their  pots,  shaking  the  soil  from  their  roots.    I  trim  oflTmost  of 
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the  large  roots,  yet  retain  as  many  of  the  fine  fibrous  ones  as  possible. 
I  likewise  at  the  same  time  cut  down  all  the  former  year's  shoots^ 
retaining  only  two,  three^  or  four  eyes  on  each,  according  to  the 
strength  and  age  of  the  plant.  I  then  plant  them  in  pots  suitable  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  taking  care  neither  to  overpot  them  nor  to  cramp 
the  roots  by  confinement.  When  I  have  got  all  potted  and  watered  to 
settle  the  earth  about  their  roots,  I  place  them  in  a  cold  frame,  which 
I  cover  with  hay  and  mats  at  night.  I  keep  the  lights  close  during 
the  night,  and  even  in  the  day,  unless  the  sun  is  very  strong  upon 
them,  till  they  begin  to  grow,  when  I  give  them  portions  of  air  accord- 
ing to  the  day  and  their  advance  in  growth.  Subsequently  I  leave  the 
lights  off  through  the  day,  and  at  last  do  not  put  them  on  at  night 
About  a  week  after  they  have  been  thus  exposed,  I  plant  them  finally* 
out  for  the  season,  either  in  clumps  to  themselves  or  distributed  among 
other  plants,  when  they  are  soon  in  fine  bloom,  and  continue  to  flower 
till  Christmas.  By  the  autumn  some  of  the  year's  shoots  will  have 
attained  a  yard  in  length,  and  will  be  crowned  with  fine  luxuriant 
clusters  of  their  splendid  trumpet-like  flowers.  The  beauty  of  the 
plants  thus  treated  has  been  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  long 
known  the  plant,  but  have  only  seen  it  managed  in  the  usual  w&y ; 
under  which  one  or  two  of  them  are  kept  stinted  in  pots,  in  which  iti 
flowering  season  soon  terminates,  and  its  blossoms  are  not  so  attract! vn 
as  those  of  the  scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle. 

As  soon  as  I  apprehend  fVost,  I  take  up  the  plants  with  balls  of  earth 
attached  to  the  roots,  and  place  them  carefully  in  pots,  with  good 
mellow  soil.  When  they  are  thus  replaced  in  pots  and  watered,  those 
which  are  in  luxuriant  blossom  I  mix  among  the  greenhouse  plants, 
where  they  make  a  splendid  appearance  till  January. 

I  continue  the  treatment  of  them  as  above  stated)  and  it  nifty  be  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  for  the  application  of  fresh  soil,  the  trimming 
of  the  old  roots,  and  the  great  luxuriance  gained  by  growing  in  summer 
in  the  open  ground,  renovate  the  plants,  which  could  not  be  done  by 
any  other  means  of  culture. 

I  propagate  the  Bouvardia  by  cutting  of  the  roots.  I  fill  some  largt§ 
fruiting  pine  pots  with  good  fresh  mellow  loam,  well  blended  with 
either  thoroughly  rotten  dung,  or  vegetable  mould.  I  plant  my  roots 
all  over  the  pot,  banning  in  a  circle  round  the  outside,  opening  the 
soil,  and  planting  them  with  my  finger,  and  continue  filling  up  one 
circle  within  another,  till  I  finish  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  or  pots, 
leaving  no  more  of  the  roots  vbible  above  the  surface  than  just  the  top. 
I  then  water  and  place  them  in  a  hothouse  at  from  sixty  to  seventy 
decrees  of  heat  by  night.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  get  to  between  four 
and  five  inches  high,  I  transfer  the  plants  singly  into  pots  of  a  small 
size,  and  by  degrees  harden  them  eJ^er  they  liave  got  established. 
When  they  have  made  some  progress,  I  plant  them  out  into  a  bed 
four  feet  wide,  eight  inches  between  the  rows,  and  four  inches  in  the 
row,  where,  if  the  soil  be  good,  many  will  soon  be  in  flower.  I  pot 
them  again  before  frost,  and  treat  as  done  to  older  plants.  There 
ought  to  be  a  bed  of  this  beautiful  flower  in  every  flower  garden  or 
parterre. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PELARGONIUM. 

BT  MR.  COCK,  OF  CUISWICK. 

For  several  successive  years  Mr.  Cock  has  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
amatenrs'.class  of  Pelargoniums  at  the  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic 
Societies'  shows.  The  following  is  the  method  of  culture  he  pursues, 
and  with  such  admirable  success : — 

1st.  My  usuaFcustom  is  to  strike  the  cuttings  the  beginning  of  June, 
or  soonet  if  my  plants  are  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  my  taking  two 
or  three  shoots  off  without  injury.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  I  pot 
them  in  GO-sised  pots,  and  remove  them  to  a  shady  situation,  or  place 
them  in  a  cool  frame,  shading  them  constantly  when  the  sun  is  out, 
until  they  have  taken  fresh  roots.  They  are  next  transferred  to  an 
open  situation,  and  placed  on  slates  or  boards.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
will  bear  the  sun  without  flagging  I  stop  them.  In  September  I  repot 
them  into  48-fiized  pots,  and  at  that  period  I  commence  training  them 
into  the  form  I  intend  them  to  have.  In  December  or  January  those 
which  are  sufficiently  strong  are  shifted  into  IG-sized  pots,  allowing 
plenty  of  potsherds  for  drainage ;  the  others  I  do  not  shift  till  March. 
In  these  pots  they  remain  to  flower.  About  the  middle  of  July  or  the 
beginning  of  August  I  cut  them  down,  and  place  them  in  a  shady 
situation  to  keep  the  sun  from  drying  the  soil  too  fiist ;  water  is  now 
applied  very  sparingly.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  thrown  out  shoots 
an  inch  long,  the  soil  is  nearly  all  shaken  off,  and  they  are  repotted 
into  the  same  sized  pots ;  when  they  have  taken  fresh  roots  the  super- 
fluous shoots  are  thinned  out ;  in  this  state  they  remain  until  they  are 
removed  into  the  greenhouse. 

2nd.  Treatment  when  in  the  greenhouse.  The  plants  I  intend 
growing  for  exhibition  are  placed  on  the  stage  at  least  four  feet  apart ; 
air  is  liberally  supplied ;  where  the  situation  will  allow  it,  the  front 
sashes  should  be  left  open  all  night,  while  the  weather  will  permit. 
In  November  the  plants  are  stopp^  ;  a  stick  is  then  put  to  each  shoot 
to  make  the  plants  uniform,  and  the  leaves  are  thinned  out  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  freely  through  the  plants.  In  December  or  January  the 
strongest  plants  are  again  selected,  and  repotted  into  S-sized  pots; 
additional  heat  should  then  be  applied  to  enable  the  plants  to  root 
quickly.  In  February  I  commence  syringing  them ;  this  is  done  early 
in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  leaves  may  dry  before  night.  In  March 
they  are  again  repotted  into  2-6ized  pots,  allowing  a  larger  quantity 
than  before  of  potsherd  for  drainage ;  water  is  now  very  liberally  sup- 
plied. When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  they  are  shaded  on  the 
outside  of  the  house  with  cheesecloth,  wliich  I  consider  better  than 
canvas,  as  it  admits  more  light,  and  the  temperature  will  not  be  higher. 
Air  should  always  be  admitted  before  the  sun  has  much  power  on  the 
glass ;  this  precaution  in  a  great  measure  prevents  the  appearance  of 
the  green  fly. 

3rd.  In  applying  fire-heat  the  greatest  care  is  required^  for  on  this 
success  will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  The  system  I  Imve  pursued 
for  four  successive  years  is  to  light  the  fires  at  three  or  four  o'clock  iu 
the  afternoon,  sometimes  later,  as  circumstances  may  dictate  $  the  fires 
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are  .allowed  to  go  out  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  by  which  time  the 
temperature  ought  to  be  forty  or  forty-two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  which 
is  amply  sufficient.  I  again  relight  them  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  by  which  means  the  plants  are  never  overheated,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  when  the  fires  are  continued  until  a  later  period  in 
the  evening. 

4th.  Preparing  the  soil.  Having  obtained  a  quantity  of  loam  with 
the  turf,  it  chopped  up  with  a  spade  and  placed  in  a  heap.  I  then 
procure  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  stable-litter,  and  shake  it  up  lightiy 
into  a  heap,  in  the  form  of  a  mushroom-bed.  If  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry  at  the  time,  it  is  well  watered  witii  strong  manure  water,  and 
covered  over  with  slates  as  closely  as  possible,  to  keep  the  ammonia, 
&c.,  from  disengaging.  In  this  state  it  remains  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
days.  I  then  put  to  every  barrowful  of  loam  one  of  dung,  covering  the 
heap  slightly  over  at  last  with  loam ;  in  this  heap  it  remains  ibr  a 
month  or  five  weeks ;  it  b  then  turned  over  three  or  four  times,  in 
order  that  the  loam  and  dung  may  be  well  mixed  together ;  in  twelve 
months  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  To  two  barrowfuls  of  tins  compost  I  add 
one  of  leaf-mould  and  a  peck  and  a-half  of  silver  sand* 


ON  DESTROYING  ANTS. 

Being  from  home  some  time,  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  reading  my 
May  Number,  in  which  I  perceive  a  query  respecting  Ants ;  and  if 
you  think  my  experiment  likely  to  be  of  any  utility,  or  worthy  of 
insertion,  I  shall  feel  very  glad  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  tender  a 
trifie  to  so  g^enerous  and  valuable  a  work.  I  have  a  large  garden,  two- 
thirds  of  which  b  a  kitchen  garden,  the  other  a  flower  garden.  I  had 
some  valuable  apple  trees  in  the  larger  one,  from  which,  for  three 
years,  I  could  obtain  no  fruit ;  the  bloom  was  abundant,  but  as  soon  as 
it  set,  and  got  a  little  size,  it  nearly  all  fell  ofi* ;  and  on  very  strict 
observance  one  day,  I  perceived  the  trees  were  all  infested  with 
thousands  of  Ants ;  on  speaking  of  it  to  a  clever  old  gentleman  in 
gardening,  he  said  that  tar  was  the  only  preventive  to  those  insects, 
and  that  I  must  tar  the  trees  about  three  or  four  feet  high  from  the 
ground.  Accordingly  the  next  day  I  had  it  attended  to,  by  having  a 
pot  of  tar  brought  into  the  garden  and  an  old  paint  brush  ;  fearing  this 
might  injure  the  bark  of  the  tree,  I  had  a  ring  made  of  it  quite  round 
the  trees  next  the  earth ;  and  when  it  was  getting  dry,  had  a  ring* 
pressed  down  hard  on  the  earth,  close  to  the  tree,  which  answered  as 
well.  I  soon  perceived  the  Ants  would  not  touch  it ;  the  smell  seemed 
to  annoy  them,  for  scarce  any  were  caught  on  it.  The  next  thing  was 
to  destroy  the  insects ;  and  as  I  knew  lime  would  kill  small  insects,  I 
had  a  large  tub  of  lime  (finely  sifted  with  a  hair  sieve)  brought  and 
kept  there.  Their  haunts  are  easily  traced,  but  will  require,  for  the 
first  time  dressing,  a  man  and  a  boy.  Where  there  b  a  great  quantity 
of  these  marauders  they  make  their  roads  very  frequently  across  the 
paths,  which,  being  soon  perceived,  will  direct  you  to  their  haunts. 
Where  they  enter,  by  small  apertures  in  the  ground,  having  ready  a 
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sieve  full  of  lime  and  a  water-pot  full  of  strong  lime-water,  take  a  spade 
and  gently  turn  up  the  earth  till  you  come  to  the  Ants,  which  will  be 
found  in  immense  numbers ;  sift  the  lime  over  them  immediately  ;  this 
confuses  them.  Hake  the  earth  on  them  quick,  and  water  over  well 
with  tiie  water-pot ;  this  first  dressing  is  some  trouble,  but  afterwards 
a  boy  can  do  it  as  well,  if  shown  how  to  leave  the  earth  neat.  Tlie 
next  summer  we  pursued  the  same  plan,  but  did  not  find  half  the 
number  of  insects,  and  the  next  a  very  few ;  and  afterwards  had  no 
further  annoyance  from  them,  but  plenty  of  fruit.  The.  White  Currant 
trees  they  attacked  when  in  full  bloom,  which  nearly  all  fell  off;  the 
flowers  did  not  suffer  much  from  them,  except  the  succulent  kind.  As 
to  Balsams,  I  could  not  get  one  to  bloom  ;  in  my  observations  of  them 
I  perceived  they  attacked  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  or  flower,  next  to  the 
tree,  and  by  sapping  out  the  juice,  which  should  nourish  the  fruit  or 
flower,  caused  it  to  decay  and  &11  ofi;  Upon  taking  up  some  of  the 
fresh-£illen  apples,  and  cutting  through  the  stalks,  I  found  them  dry 
and  spungy. 


ON  THE  CHINESE  PRIMROSE. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  very  laudably  encourage 
practical  gardeners  to  write  on  subjects  connected  with  horticulture, 
and  ^ch  communications  are  publicly  read  in  the  hall  at  the  quarterly 
meetings  of  the  Society.  Honorary  premiums  are  awarded  for  such  as 
are  judged  worthy.  The  papers  are  printed  and  circulated  among  the 
members. 

The  following  appeared  with  others  (principally  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  culture)  in  the  Society's  recent  quarterly  publication : — 

"  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Chinese  Primrose,  By  Mr.  John 
Hankin,  gardener  to  Rear-Admiral  Mitford,  Hunmanby  Hall. 

The  method  pursued  by  me  in  the  raising  of  the  Primula  sinensis 
from  seed  and  its  subsequent  management  is  as  follows  : — 

^<  About  the  first  week  in  July  I  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  pans,  in 
light  sandy  soil,  without  any  manure.  The  seeds  are  sown  very  thin, 
and  pressed  down  on  the  surface,  so  as  merely  to  be  covered  with  the 
soil.  After  a  gentle  watering,  the  pans  containing  the  seed  are  re* 
moved  into  a  hotbed,  where  they  remain  until  the  young  plants  are 
about  one  inch  in  height.  At  this  stage  of  their  growth  they  are 
pricked  out  into  the  same  sort  of  pans,  one  inch  apart*  The  soil  at 
this  time  used  consists  of  one-third  leaf-mould  to  two-thirds  of  the  same 
soil  as  used  in  sowing.  The  plants  are  put  into  the  hot-bed  again 
until  they  have  attained  the  height  of  two  inches.  They  are  then  taken 
out  of  the  pans,  and  shifted  into  pots  five  inches  across  the  top,  and 
particularly  well  drained.  The  compost  for  this  and  their  final  shift 
consists  of  equal  quantities  of  cow-dung  two  years  old,  leaf-mould, 
peat  earth,  and  sandy  soil.  Af^er  potting,  the  plants  are  removed  into 
a  cold  frame,  with  an  eastern  aspect.  The  sashes  are  kept  close  for  a 
few  days,  and  the  plants  are  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun  until  they 
commence  growing.   Air  is  then  admitted,  gradually  at  first,  but  as 
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soon  83  I  iperceive  the  plants  to  be  fairly  in  a  gpromi^  state  I  giire  air 
£reely ;  I  never,  however,  neglect  to  keep  the  sashes  above  the  plabls 
to  ward  off  heavy  rain,  as  nothing  is  so  destructive  to  PrittalM  as 
\rater  overhead  at  any  period  of  their  growth.  As  the  plants  begia  to 
fill  their  pots  with  roots,  I  give  them  liquid  manure,  made  from 
pigeon'3  dung,  once  a-week,  but  only  to  those  plants  that  are  vimrons 
ai^i  healthyk  I  allow  the  first  flower-stem  to  rise,  but  only  tor  tks 
sake  of  judging  the  merits  of  the  flower.  As  soon  as  that  is  deeided^ 
the  good  flowers  are  picked  out,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
the  plants  are  finally  shifted  into  pots  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
across  the  top,  and  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  former 
shifting,  and  with  tlie  same  situation  and  aspect*  The  plants  reriildflf 
in  the  cold  frame  until  the  middle  of  October ;  after  that  they  are 
brought  into  their  winter  quarters  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse.  As 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  judge  that  the  plants  do  not  increase  in  size^  I 
withhold  the  dung-water,  as  a  continuance  of  it  would  likely  destroy 
them  in  the  winter  months." 

The  conduct  of  this  excellent  Society  in  this  particular  is  worth 
followiog  by  all  other  societies  on  gardening,  &c.  It  is  useful  both  to 
the  writers  and  also  the  readers  of  their  productions. 


ON  INCREASING  GREENHOUSE  AND  OTHER  CURIOUS 
OR  BARE  PLANTS  BY  INARCHING  OR  LAYING. 

BY  ▲  PBACimOMEK  IV  ONB  OF  THB  PBOPAOATINa  DEPABTMBKTS  IN  ▲  LONDON 

NURSERY. 

There  are  many  of  the  most  curious  and  splendid  flowering  stove^ 
greenhouse,  and  hardy  shrubs,  which  are  only  to  be  propagated  by  the 
methods  of  either  inarching  or  laying  them,  or,  if  they  can  be  struck 
from  cuttings,  they  seldom  grow  in  a  healthy  condition  afterwards. 
But  a  weakly-growing  species,  inserted  upon  the  stock  of  a  firee-growing 
kind,  will  cause  it  to  bloom  far  more  profusely  and  vigorously.  An 
additional  advantage,  too,  is  aflbrded  by  being  enabled  to  obtain 
plant  of  considerable  size  in  a  short  time.  I  have,  therefore,  drawn  up 
some  practical  observations  upon  the  method  which  I  have  pursued 
most  successfully  for  twelve  years. 

Inarching  is  a  species  of  grafting,  differing  from  it  in  these  partieu* 
lars,  that  whereas,  in  grafting,  the  scion  is  at  once  totally  separated 
from  its  parent  plant,  and  the  head  of  the  stock  is  cut  clear  off*  before 
the  splicing  takes  place ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  neither  the  scion  is 
separated  from  its  parent,  nor  the  head  of  the  stock  cut  away,  until  the 
union  becomes  so  far  complete  that  the  first  is  unnecessary,  and  the 
latter  injurious.  It  is  in  consequence  much  preferable  to  the  common 
grafting,  for  evergreens  in  particular ;  it  la  principally  practised  as  the 
best  means  of  multiplying  all  the  double  varieties  of  Camellia,  and 
plants  of  similar  habits ;  because  their  strong  leaves,  if  only  for  a  few 
days  deprived  of  their  regular  support,  by  being  cut  clear  from  the 
mother  stock,  if  not  coveted  closely  with  a  glass,  will  be  certain  to 
wither  and  fidl  off* ;  after  which,  there  will  be  but  very  slender  chanoe 
of  the  scion's  completing  an  union :  it  is  performed  as  follows  s— 
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Having  provided  a  stock,  which  should  always  be  some  of  the 
coarser,  free  kinds,  of  the  same  genus  of  plants,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  shoot  which  is  intended  for  inarching,  cut  a  thin 
slip,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  about  one-third  or  something 
better  of  the  whole  thickness,  smoothly  off  from  each  of  them,  in  the 
clearest  part  of  the  stem,  with  a  small  sharp  knife  (a  most  necessary 
instrument  for  this  business) ;  the  bark  of  each  must  then  be  fitted 
together  in  the  most  exact  manner,  at  least  on  one  side^  and  tied  per*> 
fectly  tight  with  good  matting;  they  must  be  clayed  in  the  same 
manner  as  grafts ;  and,  as  being  within  doors  in  a  warm  house  will 
occasion  the  clay  to  become  over  dry^  and  liable  to  crack,  they  should^ 
at  least  in  dry  weather,  receive  two  or  three  times  a- week  some  water 
from  the  rose  of  a  water-pot,  or  by  means  of  a  syringe,  to  preserve  it 
in  a  plt)per  moist  state,  observing  to  do  it  in  the  evening,  lest  the 
leaves  should  get  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  :  a  little  moss  tied 
neatly  round  each  ball  of  clay  will  prevent  the  water  being  so  fre» 
quently  necessary^  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  desirable.  Eight  or 
ten  weeks  will,  in  general,  be  found  sufficient  time  for  them  to  unite  t 
at  all  events  by  that  time,  I  think,  they  may  be  partially  separated 
from  the  parent  plant  by  cutting  the  inarched  shoots  better  than  half 
way  through ;  and  if,  on  trial,  they  are  found  to  be  united,  and  bear 
that  operation  well,  they  may  in  a  few  days  afterwards  be  entirely  cut 
off  and  placed  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  where  they  must  be  kept 
moderately  syringed,  as  before,  and  some  additional  shade  given,  ac* 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  they  may  be  untied,  and  the  top  of  the  stock  cut  off  in  a 
neat  manner,  and  also  any  unnecessary  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  scion 
that  may  remain.  Let  a  little  clay  be  agaiu  applied,  that  these  fres^ 
wounds  may  have  sufficient  time  to  become  properly  healed,  which  will 
take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  In  this  manner  have  I  succeeded  with 
Myrtus  Pimento,  and  other  plants  allied  to  it,  which  are  particularly 
difficult  to  strike  or  propagate  by  any  other  means,  on  the  common 
Myrtle,  with  tolerable  success ;  and  also  many  other^plants  of  the  same 
description  upon  their  kind. 

In  laying,  choice  should  be  made  of  the  young  tender  shoots  of  the 
present  year,  the  soft  bark  of  which  will  sooner  form  a  callosity,  and 
produce  roots,  than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  year's  growth.  It  is 
particularly  necessary  to  observe,  whether  the  plant  intended  to  be 
layed  is  of  a  brittle  nature  or  not,  for,  if  it  is,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
the  shoots  be  pegged  gently  down  to  the  surface  previous  to  laying, 
and  thus  left,  until  their  tops  naturally  acquire  a  perpendicular 
direction,  which  they  will  do  in  a  few  days;  without  this  precaution,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  tongue  them  without  cracking  or  breaking 
them  off;  but  if  treated  in  this  manner,  the  most  brittle  may  be  lay^ 
without  danger. 

By  tongueing  is  meant  the  c^ration  of  cutting  a  small  longpitudinal 
scalp,  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  heel,  or 
bend,  which  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  earth ;  about  onerthird  of  it  should 
be  cut  off  in  a  transverse  direction,  it  being  so  placed  that  the  trans- 
verse cut  may  be  immediately  on  pr  below  the  joint ;  but  by  no  meant 
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is  the  whole  of  it  to  be  cut  away,  as  practised  by  some,  it  being  the 
part  which  in  most  instances  produces  the  first  i^bres.  Having  the 
layer  thus  prepared,  the  earth  must  be  opened  with  the  hand  about 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  shoot,  into  which 
opening  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  a  little  fresh  loam  or  sand,  for 
the  immediate  reception  of  the  layer,  which  should  be  fixed  therein  at 
least  three  inches  under  the  surface;  the  tongue  should  be  gently 
twisted  sideways,  so  as  to  prevent  its  resting  within  the  heel  or  bend, 
and  the  mould  immediately  'closed  tight  over  it.  As  many  layers  as 
are  wanted  being  thus  made,  let  the  whole  have  a  moderate  watering, 
to  settle  the  mould,  and  be  set  or  plunged  in  a  good  growing  heat,  as 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  keep  the  parent  plant  in  a  free 
and  thriving  state. 

There  are  many  plants  which  produce  roots  so  freely,  that  should  a 
branch  even  touch  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  they  strike  almost  imme- 
diately; these  every  gardener  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  by 
their  natural  efforts,  and,  therefore,  will  find  it  sufficient  for  their 
increase  merely  to  insert  them  in  tlie  mould,  noting,  however,  that  a 
slight  twist  on  the  part  inserted  will  considerably  promote  their 
rooting. 

It  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from  several  experiments  that  the  layer 
which  is  inserted  to  a  proper  depth  roots  sooner  and  better  than  that 
which  is  layed  nearer  the  sur&ce ;  the  self-evident  reason  of  which  is 
that  the  deeper  they  are  the  air  is  better  excluded,  and  there  is  a  more 
regular  degree  of  moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  fibres 
when  they  make  their  appearance.  I  must  also  observe  that  no  part 
of  the  shoot  should  on  any  pretence  be  covered  with  the  mould,  except 
that  which  b  meant  to  produce  roots,  as  the  covering  of  the  w  hole 
renders  it  extremely  liable  to  rot ;  therefore,  if  any  particularly  tender 
plant  should  happen  to  be  thus  treated,  it  would  evidently  endanger 
the  whole  stool.  This  may  seem  an  unnecessary  observation  to  some, 
but  I  can  assure  such  that  I  have  seen  layers  made  by  people,  who 
thought  themselv^  extremely  clever,  where  none  of  the  parent  stixA 
were  left  in  sight,  except  the  tops  of  each  individual  layer:  what  was 
the  consequence  ?  in  a  few  months,  one-half  at  least  of  the  stools  were 
without  the  least  spark  of  life  remaining ;  and  of  the  rest  which  were 
80  fortunate  as  to  survive,  perhaps  not  one-tenth  of  the  shoots  layed 
produced  plants. 


ON  WATER  PLANTS. 

BY  8ENKX. 

The  beautiful  flowers  of  some  of  the  water  plants  do  at  least  equal,  if 
not  surpass,  many  of  our  most  curious  land  plants,  and  especially  those 
in  the  West  Indies.  I  am  persuaded  many  curious  persons  would  have 
made  plantations  of  them,  if  they  had  known  how  to  have  done  it ;  but 
though  America  exceeds  us,  yet  we  are  not  without  them  in  England, 
as  the  Water  Lilies  and  Banunculuses  of  several  kinds,  that  are  so  fre- 
quently found  in  our  rivers  and  ponds,  and  especially  in  Cambridge* 
shire,  where  there  »  a  great  variety. 
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Water  plants  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens,  although  there  are 
neither  ponds,  rivers,  or  springs  in  them  ;  and  I  recommend  the  doing 
of  it  in  the  method  following. 

Either  in  garden  pots  glazed,  without  holes,  or  in  troughs  or  cases  of 
wood,  of  oaken  boards  two  inches  thick,  six  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep ;  if  they  are  for  large  plants  that 
grow  under  water,  the  troughs  need  not  be  so  deep.  The  corners  of 
these  troughs  should  be  strengthened  with  iron,  and  the  inside  should 
be  well  pitched,  and  the  outside  painted. 

These  pots  or  troughs  should  be  filled  one-third  part  with  common 
unmixed  earth  for  Water  Lilies,  or  pond  weeds,  or  such  as  require 
depth  of  water  for  their  leaves  to  swim  in. 

And  for  Water  Arums,  Water  Plantains,  and  Eanunculuses,  which 
love  not  so  much  depth  of  water  as  the  former,  they  may  be  filled  two- 
tliirds  with  the  same  earth. 

And  as  for  those  water  plants  that  grow  in  bogs  and  marshes,  the 
pots  or  troughs  may  be  filled  with  the  earth  within  five  inches  of  the 
top. 

This  may  be  performed  in  April,  when  the  water  plants  begin  ta 
appear,  which  may  be  planted  from  that  time  till  the  middle  of  June ; 
and  the  vessels  may  be  filled  with  water  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  put 
into  them. 

It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the  water  plants  are 
erratics,  swimmmg  about  from  place  to  place,  as  the  wind  carries  them, 
taking  no  root  in  the  earth,  only  striking  their  roots  in  the  water,  aa 
Ducks-meat,  Frog-bits,  and  Water-soldiers.  A  small  quantity  of  earth 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  pots  or  cases  will  be  sufiScient  to  maintain  the 
water  in  a  right  state  for  the  support  of  these. 

And,  indeed,  the  best  way  to  understand  the  right  method  of  culti- 
vating them  in  gardens  will  be  to  observe  the  mode  of  growth,  and  the 
exposure  of  those  plants  that  we  would  civilize  in  our  gardens.  For 
the  plain  road  of  nature  should  be  always  followed,  or  at  least  kept  in 
view,  in  "order  to  obtain  healthful  plants. 

In  thus  artificially  cultivating  water  plants,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
those  that  naturally  grow  in  rivers  should  be  frequently  refreshed  with 
spri  ng- water ;  but  such  as  delight  to  grow  in  standing  pools  or  ponds 
should  be  seldom  interrupted  with  it. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  water  plants,  when  they  are  removed, 
are  as  long  before  they  recover  themselves,  to  renew  their  g^wth^  as 
land  plants  are.  And  whereas  it  is  an  usual  thing  to  shelter  land 
plants  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  afler  they  have  been  transplanted, 
water  plants  must  be  treated  quite  contraiy,  and  must  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  after  their  removal. 

The  seeds  of  water  plants  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  kind  swimming 
on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  the  other  sinking  to  the  bottom  as 
soon  as  it  is  shed,  following  the  nature  of  their  mother  plants  in  that 
respect ;  for  if  the  seeds  of  such  plants,  which  naturally  swim  on  the 
top  of  the  water,  should  sink  to  the  bottom,  those  seeds  would  not  be 
in  the  proper  station  which  is  required  for  their  growth,  and  so,  of 
consequence,  would  perish ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seeds  of 
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such  plants  whioh  naturally  grow  under  water,  will  not  swim  on  the 
top  of  it. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  in  our  climate  no  one  water  plant  u  an 
evergreen ;  but  all  of  them  are  either  vivacious  or  annual,  and  either 
lose  their  leaves  down  to  their  roots,  or  entirely  perish,  excepting^  only 
their  seeds;  for  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  live  and  grow  in  froien 
waters. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve  their  seeds,  that  we  may  l)e  applied 
with  the  several  kinds  from  year  to  year,  the  plants  are  to  be  followed 
from  the  flower  till  they  are  ripe,  and  then  they  should  be  put  into 
earth  and  water,  to  preserve  them  fit  for  vegetation  the  next  spring ; 
for  that  is  the  way  that  nature  takes,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing 
this  in  pots,  <Sbc. 

They  may  be  put  into  the  pots  or  troughs  as  soon  as  they  are 
gathered,  and  may  there  either  sink  or  swim,  according  to  their  nature, 
until  the  spring  causes  them  to  sprout,  and  they  will  prosper,  and 
require  but  a  very  little  attendance. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  seeds  of  water  plants  will  produce  as 
many  varieties  as  the  seeds  of  land  plants  every  year. 

As  to  exotic  water  plants,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  best  to  lie 
procured  and  brought  hither  in  the  seeds ;  and  whereas,  in  America, 
the  waters  are  generally  adorned  with  beautiful  plants,  if  they  wepe 
procured  by  some  ingenious  correspondent  in  those  parts,  they  may  be 
put  (each  sort  by  itself)  into  bottles  of  water  and  earth,  with  large 
mouths,  and  only  to  be  covered  with  a  linen  cloth,  for  if  they  were 
stopped  with  corks,  the  liquor  would  be  apt  to  ferment;  and  these 
bottles  might  be  put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  so  be  brought  to  us ; 
and  when  we  receive  them,  they  should  be  sown  in  the  pots,  as  directed 
before,  and  set  into  hotbeds,  until  the  weather  in  Englaiid  comes  to 
answer  the  heat  of  the  climate  they  came  from. 

When  the  seeds  are  gathered,  the  person  who  does  it  should  curi* 
ously  observe  the  depth  of  the  water  they  grow  in,  the  quality  of  the 
soil  under  the  water,  the  situation,  and  whether  it  is  standing  or 
running  water  they  grow  in ;  and,  above  all,  the  taste  of  the  water^ 
whether  it  be  fresh,  or  salt,  or  brackish. 

When  we  have  made  a  good  collection  of  varieties  of  water  plants, 
they  may  be  disposed  into  classes,  and  the  several  tribes  ranged  in  their 
proper  order,  which  would  be  of  use  to  such  as  read  lectures  on  plants, 
ami  for  want  of  this  is  the  occasion  that  water  plants  are  so  little  known. 

The  most  proper  season  for  disposing  and  removing  them  is  as  soon 
as  they  are  out  of  flower,  and  the  leaves  b^n  to  decay,  which  is  about 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  stems  or  branches  of  them  should 
then  be  cut  off  near  the  root ;  and  their  roots  should  be  planted  at  due 
distances  in  the  pots  or  troughs,  as  before  directed. 

Those  water  plants  which  come  from  foreign  parts  must  be  sheltered 
in  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter ;  fbr  if  they,  like  the  exotic  land 
plants,  so  far  preserve  their  natural  season  of  growth  that  they  will 
only  sprout  in  the  spring  time  of  their  native  countries,  they  will  some- 
times flower  with  us  in  the  winter  season.  And  while  they  are  in  the 
greenhouse  they  should  frequently  be  refreshed  with  water,  somewhat 
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warmed  with  the  heat  of  hone-dung  or  the  sun,  and  be  allowed  as 
much  air  as  possible* 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  CACTUSES. 

A  coRBEsroNDENT  requesting  instructions  on  the  culture  pf  the 
Cactus,  I  herewith  send  you  some  practical  observations,  which  con- 
tain the  practice  of  the  most  successful  exhibitors  at  the  Ix>ndon  shows 
of  this  tribe  of  plants.  The  compost  that  I  use  is  an  equal  quantity  of 
light  turfy  loam  and  pigeons'  dung,  and  one-third  sheep's  dung,  ex- 
posing the  mixture  one  year  to  the  influence  of  the  summer's  sun  and 
winter  frost  to  mellow.  When  wanted  for  use,  I  add  one-third  of 
sandy  peat,  in  both  cases  rnixing  them  well  together.  I  g^w  the 
young  plants  from  Febriiary  to  July,  in  the  forcing  flower-bouse,  kept 
from  55^  to  60**  Fahr.  X  afterwards  remove  them  to  a  shelf  in  an  airy 
situation  in  the  greenhouse,  exposed  to  the  midday  sm^  giving  them 
plenty  of  air  and  little  water.  The  plants  that  I  want  to  flower  the 
following  September  are  placed  in  the  forcing-house  the  first  week  in 
December,  giving  them  very  little  water  for  the  fixnt  ten  days,  and 
gradually  increasing  the  water  as  the  plapts  mivance  in  growth.  About 
the  1st  of  February  I  stop  all  the  young  shoots,  which  soon  become 
well  ripened ;  from  this  time  I  decrease  the  quantity  of  water  until 
they  become  quite  dry,  in  order  to  throw  the  plants  into  a  sti^te  of  rest. 
In  the  beginning  of  J^Iarch  I  replace  them  in  a  cold  shady  situation  in 
the  greenhouse,  treating  them  as  before.  For  plants  to  flower  in 
August,  I  place  a  quantity  more  in  the  forcing-house  the  first  week 
in  January,  treating  them  the  same  as  those  for  September,  only  they 
are  put  to  rest  in  the  greenhouse  a  fortnight  later,  and  replaced  in  the 
forcing-house  one  week  sooner.  The  first  flowering  plants  are  pat  in 
the  forcing-house  the  end  of  January,  and  will  come  in  flower  about 
the  middle  of  March.  When  these  plants  have  done  flowering,  and  are 
removed  from  the  drawingi-room  or  greenhouse,  I  prone  out  most  of 
the  old  shoots  that  have  flowered,  so  that  the  plants  are  furnished  regu- 
larly with  young  shoots  for  flowering  the  ensuing  year ;  these  plants 
are  also  placed  in  the  forcing-house  for  ten  days,  to  ripen  the  young 
wood  and  dry  up  the  moisture,  and  are  then  put  to  rest  in  the  green- 
house as  usual:  such  plants  will  flower  a  second  time  in  October. 
Others,  put  in  the  forcing-house  the  middle  of  February,  will  flower 
about  the  end  of  April ;  if  then  pruned  and  dried,  and  put  to  rest  as 
before,  they  will  flower  a  second  time  in  November,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion. I  re-pot  them  at  all  seasons,  whenever  the  plants  may  require 
it,  always  observing  to  keep  the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds,  that 
the  moisture  may  pass  ofi"  readily.  This  process  may  be  considered 
troublesome,  but  superior  growth,  and  abundance  of  flowers,  amply 
repay  the  care  bestowed.  By  the  above  treatment,  C.  speciosa  and 
Jenkinsoni  have  generally  produced  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  fine 
expanded  flowers  at  one  year  old.  I  prefer  growing  them  in  wooden 
tubs,  with  nice  stakes  fixed  in  the  tub,  to  the  usual  mode  of  supporting 
them  by  sticks  driven  into  the  ball  of  the  plant,  which  I  consider 
injures  the  fibre  and  makes  the  plant  appear  unsightly. 
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COLOURING  MATTER  FOR  PLANm 

The  colouring  matter  for  plants  called  chromule  is  contained  in  cells 
protected  by  the  epidermis,  or  thin  transparent  covering  of  the  surfiice, 
which,  by  its  transparency,  permits  the  colour  to  be  transmitted.  It  is 
chemically  composed  of  carbon,  in  large  quantities,  hydrogen,  and  a 
small  proportion  of  oxygen;  it  is  found  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and 
proceeds  from  the  carbon  fixed  by  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  add ; 
its  colour  in  this  situation  is  green,  and  as  such  It  may  be  considered  as 
carbon,  presented  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  its  least  degree  of  com- 
bination with  oxygen.  Many  leaves  change  their  colour  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  frequently  assume  a  bright  red  appearance  (as  is  the 
case  with  the  Virginian  creeper),  a  circumstance  caused  by  their 
having  ceased  to  fix  carbon  during  the  day,  but  continuing  to  absorb 
oxygen  at  night.  This  condition,  then,  may  be  assumed  as  carbon,  or 
chromule,  in  its  least  amount  in  quantity,  under  its  highest  state  of 
oxygenation,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  flowers  whose  functions 
(the  reverse  of  that  of  leaves)  is  to  part  with  carbon,  whilst  they  absorb 
oxygen.  We  have  in  these  examples  the  colouring  principle  of  plants 
(carbon)  presented  under  its  two  most  opposed  conditions,  namely,  in 
an  abundant  quantity,  and  little  oxydised,  assuming  a  dark  green 
colour,  whilst,  in  the  opposite  state,  there  exists  only  a  small  proportion, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  exhibited  in  its  highest  degree  of  oxygenation, 
appearing  as  a  bright  red. — Medical  Times, 
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July  4. — Of  subjects  of  exhibition,  Messrs.  Yeitch  and  Son  sent  a 
Peruvian  Thibaudia,  a  pretty  Yaccinium-like  shrub,  with  long,  waxy, 
rosy-pinky  tubular  blossoms,  tipped  with  white;  and  a  pale  yellow 
Mexican  Lisianthus  named  frigidus,  for  which  a  Certificate  was 
awarded. 

From  Mr.  Glendinning,  of  the  Chiswick  Nursery,  was  a  specimen  of 
the  new  Allamanda  Schottii,  a  handsome  Brazilian  species,  perhaps 
more  shrubby  than  A.  cathartica,  and  with  flowers  of  a  glowing  yellow, 
larger  than  those  of  the  large  flowered  variety  of  that  species.  Besides 
the  size  and  copiousness  of  the  blossoms,  this  fine  species  is  stated  to 
have  the  merit  of  flowering  in  a  small  state.  A  Banksian  Medal  was 
awarded  it* 

Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Orchids, 
consisting  of  Aerides  affine  and  three  other  species ;  the  larger  flowered 
variety  of  the  orange-scarlet  blossomed  Epidendrum  vitellinum ;  a 
good  Brassia  brachiata;  the  white-lipped  Oncid  (O.  leucochilum),  one 
of  the  best  of  its  class  ;  the  Mexican  Stanhopea  Martiana,  a  beautiful 
species ;  Dendrobium  sanguinolentum,  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  Onci- 
dium  bifolium,  Cattleya  citrina,  and  some  others.  A  Banksian  Medal 
was  awarded  for  the  five  first-mentioned  plants. 

A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Wellingrton 
Nursery,  St.  John*s  Wood,  for  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums,  Cape  and 
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fancy  varieties.  Of  the  Cape  species  which  were  named  the  most 
beautiful  were,  ardens,  bipinnatifidum,  and  flexuosum  ;  some  others,  to 
which  numbers  only  were  attached,  were  also  very  pretty,  exhibiting 
in  a  striking  degree  the  charm  of  which  the  better  formed  and  more 
showy  varieties  of  the  florist  are  in  a  g^eat  measure  deficient,  viz., 
variety.  The  same  nurseryman  also  showed  a  Phlox  named  depressa, 
a  hybrid  obtained  between  P.  Brownii  and  Drummondii.  Blooms  of 
Hoyle's  Scipio  Pelargonium  came  from  Mr.  Silverlock.  Mr.  Keynes, 
of  Salisbury,  showed  a  light-flowered  Fuchsia  named  Snowdrop.  A 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Moore,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Auckland,  for  a  well-flowered  plant  of  a  sweet-scented  Amaryllis, 
named  Natalensis,  if  not  the  same,  much  resembling  A.  Forbesii,  a 
species  introduced  by  the  Horticultund  Society  some  twenty  years  ago. 
As  an  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  dry  cool  winter  treatment  for 
such  things,  it  was  mentioned  that  of  two  bulbs,  perfectly  sound  and  of 
equal  size,  received  in  July,  1846,  the  one  exhibited  was  kept  dry  and 
cool  till  the  following  spring ;  the  other  was  potted  immediately,  and 
grew  before  winter,  very  weakly,  however,  and  it  was  stated  that  it 
still  remains  in  a  sickly  state,  the  bulb  feeling  soft.  The  other,  win- 
tered dry,  was  placed  in  a  vinery  at  work.  It  grew  vigorously,  but 
did  not  blossom  in  1847  ;  it  was  kept  growing  till  July,  when  it  was 
gradually  dried  off,  and  kept  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass;  it  was  wintered  dry  and  cold,  and  was  again 
placed  in  spring  in  a  vinery  at  work,  and  when  it  had  grown  to  some 
size  it  was  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure ;  it  began  to  show  for 
blossom  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  has  flowered  beautifully.  A 
variegated  variety  of  Thunbergia  aurantiaca,  named  Doddsii,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Dodds,  gardener  to  Colonel  Baker. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were  Mr.  Fortune's  double-flowered 
Convolvulus  (Calystegia  pubescens),  which,  though  hardy,  makes  a 
pretty  greenhouse  twiner;  Indigofera  decora,  also  a  Chinese  plant, 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  it  continues  in  flower ;  the  useful 
Boella  ciliata  ;  Mr.  Lobb's  JEschynanthus  (^.  Lobbianus)  ;  Gardenia 
Hothmanni ;  and  a  large  specimen  of  the  New  Zealand  Veronica 
speciosa,  just  coming  into  flower.  The  latter,  which  requires  protec- 
tion in  winter  about  London,  has  been  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
Cornwall.  From  the  same  collection  were  also  Salvia  hians,  a  pretty 
hardy,  herbaceous,  blue  and  white-flowered  perennial  from  Cashmere ; 
Fuchsia  tetradactyla,  a  slender-growing  species,  of  no  beauty,  so  named 
from  its  deeply-clefl  stigma,  which,  when  stripped  of  its  tiny  envelopes, 
looks  not  unlike  the  foot  of  some  gallinaceous  bird  ;  Monardella  undu- 
lata,  a  sweet-scented  hardy  annual,  raised  from  seeds  sent  from  Cali- 
fornia by  Mr.  Hartweg ;  Adamia  versicolor,  and  other  plants.  The 
Adamia,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Fortune's  Chinese  introductions,  is  a 
greenhouse  plant,  and  looks  not  unlike  a  Hydrangea,  so  far  as  the 
foliage  is  concerned,  but  the  flowers  are  different.  When  in  bud,  they 
are  at  first  white,  but  gradually  change  to  pink  ;  and,  when  fully  ex- 
panded, the  interior  is  a  violet  blue.  The  flowers  should  be  succeeded 
by  little  berries  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  which  are  as  pretty  as  the 
flowers ;  but  attempts  to  fruit  it  have  hitherto  &iled. 

VoLxvi.  No.20.— b. 
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ROlTAL  HORTICULTURAL  80CIETT,'CHI8WIC«* 

The  Horticultural  Society's  third  exhibition  for  this  seafloii  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  July  12th,  in  the  Gardens  at  Chiswick^  and  was 
visited  by  14,084  persons. 

The  collections  of  plants  in  pots  were  generally  those  wfaieh  had 
been  exhibited  at  the  previous  shows,  which  we  have  noticed  in  oar 
June  and  July  Numbers,  and,  therefore,  now  omit  them.  At  this 
show  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  are  exhibited ;  and  in  order  tliat  our 
readers  may  see  which  varieties  are  most  successful,  and  thus  be  a 
guide  to  them  in  making  a  selection  of  the  most  approved,  Ire  insert 
the  three  first  prize  stands  in  each  class. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Some  fine  stands  of  these  fiiVourite 
flowers  were  exhibited,  and  excited  much  admiration  f^om  the  company. 
^  For  Carnations,  in  pans  of  twenty-four  distinct  varieties.— First 
prize,  in  the  Amateurs*  ClasSy  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  Wace 
Cottage,  Holloway,  for  Flora's  Garland,  Mansley's  Beauty  of  Wood- 
house,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  May's  Hotspur,  Duke  of  Sutherhad, 
Village  Maid,  Miss  Thornton,  Count  Paulina,  Earl  of  L^oeBtfiTi 
Strong's  Duke  of  York,  La  Bailbulaiscj  Sir  EL  Hardinge,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Thiers,  True  Briton,  Ward's  Sarah  Payne,  Isonia,  Presidetfl| 
Hugo  Meynell,  Sir  R.  Teel,  Sylvius,  Orlando,  Earl  Spencei',  aiid 
Puxley's  Prince  Albert.  ' 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Newhall,  of  Woolwich,  for  Halliday's  Lord  Ban- 
clifTe,  Ely's  Mrs.  Bunkill,  Willmer's  Hero  of  Middlesex,  Ely's  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  Hodge's  Bright  Phoebus,  Flora's  Garland,  Count 
Paulina,  Mansley's  l^uty  of  Wood  house,  Jacques's  Georgiana,  Ely's 
King  of  Scarlets,  Appleby's  Prince  of  Wales,  May's  Orlando,  Puxley's 
Prince  Albert,  May's  Ariel,  Ely's  Duke  of  Bedford,  May's  Hotspur, 
Simpson's  Queen  Victoria,  Eason's  Admiral  Curzon,  Holmes's  Mair 
Ann,  Scaley's  Purple,  Chamber's  Kate,  Scaley's  Princess  Ro^al,  Ely  s 
Lord  Milton,  and  May's  Hotspur. 

Third  prize,  to  Mr.  Ellis,  Woolwich. 

In  the  same  class  for  Nurserymen,  first  prize  to  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Chalvey,  for  Flora's  Garland,  Eason's  Admiral  Curzon,  Puxley's  Prince 
Albert,  Turner's  William  Penn,  Count  Paulina,  May's  Prince  Arthur, 
Martin's  President,  Greasley's  Village  Maid,  May's  Ariel,  Standard, 
Earl  Spencer,  Colcut's  Brutus,  May's  Cardinal  Wobey,  Hale's  Prince 
Albert,  Squire  Trow,  Duke  of  York,  Hale's  Sir  H.  Smith,  May's 
Lorenzo,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Arabella,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Ely's  King 
of  Scarlets,  Ward's  Sarah  Payne,  and  Ely's  Margo. 

Second  prize,  Messrs.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  Willm^s  Con- 
quering Hero,  Wilson's  Harriet,  Hepworth's  Hamlet,  Jackson's  Squire 
Ttow,  Wood's  William  the  Fourth,  Willmer's  Hero  of  Middlesex, 
Burroughes's  Earl  Spencer,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Flora's  Garland, 
Squire's  Defiance,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Halliday's  Lord  Bancliffe, 
Ely's  Duke  of  Bedford,  Holmes's  Count  Paulina,  Milwood's  Premier, 
Ely's  Lord  Hardinge,  Whales's  Chance,  Willmer's  Telemachus, 
Admiral  Curzon,  King  of  Scarlets,  Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  Barren- 
ger's  Premier,  Ely's  Sir  R.  HiU. 

Thirdprize,  Mr.  Ward,  who  showed  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  May's 
Ariel,  Ward's  Sarah  Payne,  Smith's  Wellington^  Hepworth^s  Hamlet, 
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Wilmer'fl  Duchess  of  Kent,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Ely's  Lord  Milton, 
Flora's  Garland,  Turner's  William  Penn,  Wilson's  Harriet,  Don 
John,  Colcut's  Brutus,  Bright's  Phoebus,  Puxley's  Queen,  Lodge's 
True  Briton,  Parker's  Sophia,  Squire's  Defiance,  Mansley's  Beauty  of 
Woodhouse,  Ely's  King  of  Scarlets,  Elliott's  Martha,  Count  Paulina, 
Strong's  Duke  of  York,  Ward's  No.  3. 

-  In  PicoTESi,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Edwards,  Holloway, 
for  the  following  twenty-four  varieties:  Lee's  Privateer,  Sharp'^ 
L'Eleaant,  WUdman's  Isabella,  Ely's  favourite,  Brinkler*s  Lady  Ches- 
terfield,  Emma,  Princess  Alice,  May's  Sebastian,  Matthews'  iNe  Plus 
Ultra,  6idden*s  TtBftser,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal,  Burrou^es'  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Wood's  Queen  Victoria,  Matthews'  Enchantress,  Edmonds' 
Jenny  Lind,  Costar's  Triumph,  May's  Portia,  Yorkshire  Hero,  May's 
Jessica,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Mrs.  Barnard,  May's  Olivia,  Edmonds' 
Ernest,  and  Jessop's  Sir  W.  Middleton. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  J.  W.  Newhall,  for  Mrs.  BevaiK  Matthews' 
Enchantress,  Barraud's  Borderer,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Mrs.  Barnard, 
Kirtland's  Augusta,  Crack's  Queen  Victoria,  Sharpe's  L'Elegant,  May's 
Portia,  Cox's  Hegina,  Nulli  Secundus,  May's  Sebastian,  Edmonds' 
Jenny  Lind,  Willmer's  Princess  Hoyal,  Burroughes'  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Gidden's  Teaser,  Youell's  Gem,  Lord  fjardinee,  Norman's 
Beauty,  Tolworthy's  Isabella,  Headley's  King  Jame^  and  Venus,  Ves- 
pasian, and  Wilson's  Fanny  Irby. 

Third  prize,  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Woolwich,  fbr  Gidden's  Diana,  Wain's 
Queen  Victoria,  Burroughes*  Lady  Douro,  Headley's  Venus,  Garret's 
Lady  Dacre,  Headley's  King  James,  Vespasian,  Hector,  Burroughes' 
Mrs.  Bevan,  Wilson's  Fanny  Irby,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Mrs.  Barnard, 
Crask's  Prince  Albert,  Lady  Alice  Peel,  Burroughes'  President, 
Willmer's  Agnes,  Anacreon,  Seedling,  Matthew's  Enchantress,  Sir  W. 
Middleton,  Ophelia,  Seedling,  Brinkler's  Hope,  and  Miss  Desborough. 

In  the  NurserymerCs  Class,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Norman,  of  Woolwich,  for  Burroughes'  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Matthews' 
Enchantress,  Burroughes'  President,  Cox's  Be^na,  Prinnet's  Bendigo, 
Burroughes'  Margiana,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Wain's  Queen  Victoria, 
Headley's  Generalissimo,  Sharp's  L'Elegant,  Burroughes'  Amy,  Will- 
mer's Princess  Royal,  May's  Juliet,  Burroughes'  Ajax,  Mrs.  Barnard, 
Headley's  King  James,  Burroughes'  Lady  Smith  and  Mrs.  Bevan, 
Crask's  Queen  Victoria,  Headley's  Venus,  and  Burroughes'  General 
Jackson. 

Second  prize,  to  Mr.  Turner,  Chalvey,  for  May's  Rosalind,  Marris* 
Prince  Albert  and  Celia,  Edmond's  Jenny  Lind,  Regina,  M^'s 
Jessica,  Halliday's  Minerva,  Lee's  Privateer,  May's  Portia,  Mrs. 
Bevan,  Crask's  Prince  Albert,  Venus,  May's  Sebastian,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Hermione,  May's  Juliet,  Costar's  Richard  Cobden,  May's 
Olivia,  Burroughes'  Amy,  Turner's  Ernestine,  Wildman's  Isabella, 
Lady  Dacre,  Burroughes'  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  Mrs.  Barnard. 

Third  prize,  to  Mr.  Ward,  Woolwich,  for  Mrs.  Barnard,  Burroughes' 
President,  Belle  of  the  Village,  Gidden's  Diana,  Crask's  Queen, 
Crask's  Prince  Albert,  Hardstone's  Sarah,  Wildman's. Isabella,  Lady 
Dacre,  Wilson's  Fanny  Irby,  John's  Prince  Albert,  Sir  W.  Middleton, 
Smitli's  liord  Hardinge,  Matthews'  Enchantress,  Ward's  No.  8^  Mrs. 
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Bevan,  Burroughes*  Lady  A.  Peel,  Willmer's  Bride,  Princess  Augusta, 
Miss  Desborough,  Brinkler's  Purple  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Cray,  and 
Barraud's  Bride. 


ROYAL  SOUTH  LONDON  FLORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  18. — The  fourth  show  of  the  season  took  place  in  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens  on  Tuesday  last,  under  £ivourable  circumstances, 
the  day  being  fine  and  the  company  numerous.  As  nearly  all  the 
plants  brought  forward  have  been  mentioned  in  our  reports  of  Chiswick 
and  other  exhibitions,  we  shall  not  redescribe  them,  but  will  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  florists*  flowers,  which  form  the  chief  source  of 
attraction  here,  and  which  were  on  this  occasion  produced  in  excellent 
condition ;  and  as  it  was  the  usual  Carnation  and  Picotee  show,  we 
shall  give  little  else  at  present. 

For  the  best  twelve  Carnations  in  the  Amateurs^  Class^  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  May,  of  Sonning,  whose  stand  contained 
Prince  Arthur,  Mercutio,  May's  Caliban,  Turner's  William  Penn, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  King  Lear,  May's  Lorenzo,  Sliallow,  Flora's 
Garland,  Romeo,  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  and  Edmund. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Newhall,  of  Woolwich,  for  Hale's  Prince  Albert, 
Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  Flora's  Garland,  Jacques's  Georgiana, 
Hodge's  Bright  Phoebus,  May's  Ariel,  Brabbin's  Squire  Meynell, 
Simpson's  Queen  Victoria,  Hepworth's  Hamlet,  Ely's  Lord  Milton, 
Appleby's  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Norman's  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Third  prize,  Mr.  Headley,  for  Ely's  Lady  Ely,  Hugo  Meynell, 
Appleby's  Prince  of  Wales,  Unknown,  Ely's  Prince  of  Wales,  Wood's 
William  the  Fourth,  Wakefield's  Paul  Pry,  Headley's  Royal  Chan- 
cellor, Duke  of  Sutherland,  Ely's  Lord  Milton,  Holmes's  Count 
Pauline,  and  Mrs.  Alney. 

Fourth  prize,  Mr.  J.  Reeves,  for  Flora's  Garland,  Roi  du  Capucins, 
Colcut's  Brutus,  Young's  Double  X,  Tomlyn's  Briseis,  Park's  Syren, 
Grenadier,  Jacques's  Georgiana,  Sharp's  Defiance,  Iron's  Conqueror, 
Pollard's  First-rate,  King  Alfred. 

Fifth  prize,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  HoUoway. 

In  the  same  class  for  Nurserymen^  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Keynes,  of  Salisbury,  for  Mansley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse, 
Young's  Double  X,  Ely's  Duke  of  Bedford,  Flora's  Garland,  Ely's 
King  of  Scarlets,  Hale's  Prince  Albert,  Hepworth's  Hamlet,  Ely's 
Lord  Hardinge,  Cyclops,  Ely's  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Eason's  Admiral 
Curzon. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Norman,  of  Woolwich,  who  showed  Ely's  Lord 
Hardinge,  Headley's  Royal  Chancellor,  Hepworth*s  Antagonist, 
Williams's  Earl  of  Errol,  Ward's  Sarah  Payne,  Hale's  Prince  Albert, 
Flora's  Garland,  Puxley's  Prince  Albert,  Elys  King  of  Scarlets,  Ely's 
Lovely  Ann,  Cartwright's  Rainbow,  and  Headley's  Achilles. 

Third  prize,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  for  Hepworth's  Hamlet, 
Brooks's  Flora's  Garland,  Roi  du  Capucins,  Barnard's  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgh, May's  Ariel,  Ely's  Lord  Hanlinge,  Puxley's  Princess  Royal, 
Mansley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Young's  Seedling,  Ely's  Lord  Mor- 
peth, Wilson's  Harriet,  and  Addenbrook's  Lydia. 

PicoTSBS. — In  the  AnuUeurs^  Class  the  nnt  prize  was  awarded  to 
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Mr.  Newhal],  of  Woolwich,  wliose  stand  contained  the  following 
varieties : — Headley's  Venus,  Halliday's  Delicata,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Wild- 
man's  Isabella,  Burroughes's  Amy,  YouelPs  Gem,  Headley's  King 
James,  Edmonds's  Jenny  Lind,  Cox's  Regina,  Burroughes's  Fairy 
Queen,  Giddens's  Queen  Victoria,  and  Sharp's  L'Elegant. 

Second  prize,  J.  Pond,  Esq.,  for  Seedling,  Mrs.  Bevan,  Cole's  Mrs. 
Tendall,  Seedling,  Wain's  Queen  Victoria,  Burroughes's  Amy,  Head- 
ley's  Venus,  Matthews's  Enchantress,  Edmonds's  Jenny  Lind,  Seed- 
ling, Wildman's  Isabella,  and  Mrs.  Barnard. 

Third  prize,  Mr.  Perkins,  who  showed  Willmer's  Princess  Hoyal, 
Dickson's  Charles  Stanford,  Trahar's  Rosalind,  Dickson's  Mrs.  Trahar, 
Victoria  Retina,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Burroughes's 
Amy,  Sharp  s  Duke  of  Wellington,  Edmonds's  Jenny  Lind,  Sharp's 
L'El^nt,  and  Willmer's  Princess  Royal. 

Fourth  prize,  Mr.  Sandilands. 

In  the  Nurserymen's  Class  the  first  class  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Chalvey,  for  Marris's  Prince  Albert,  Burroughes's  Amy, 
Green's  Queen,  Delicata,  May's  Juliet,  Willmer's  Princess  Royal, 
Edmonds's  Ernest,  Headley's  Venus,  Wildman's  Isabella,  Mrs.  Bar- 
nard, May's  Portia,  and  Edmonds's  Jenny  Lind. 

Second  prize,  Messrs.  Norman,  Woolwich,  for  Headley's  Captiva- 
tion.  Seedling,  Mrs.  Barnard,  Sharp's  L'Elegant,  Burroughes's  Amy, 
AVillmer's  Princess  Royal,  Headley's  Ariel,  Edmonds's  Jenny  Lind, 
Headley's  King  James,  Youell's  Gem,  Headley's  Venus,  and  Regina. 

Seedling  Florists'  Flowers. — A  Certiticate  to  William  Suidi- 
lands,  Esq.,  for  a  light  purple-edged  Picotee,  named  Eliza,  a  first-ratd 
variety.  This  flower  will  become,  in  our  opinion,  as  great  a  favourite 
as  Mrs.  Barnard,  with  a  different  ^coloured  edge ;  it  has  the  same 
breadth  of  petal,  and  rather  more  substance,  with  the  most  clearly- 
defined  edge  we  ever  saw.  The  above-named  gentleman  also  exhibited 
several  other  seedlings  that  were  greatly  and  deservedly  admired ;  they 
promise  equally  well ;  we  hope  to  see  them  again. 

A  Certificate  to  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews  for  a  seedling,  named  Witch, 
a  light  purple  edge,  similar  to  Matthews's  Enchantress,  but  scarcely 
sufficiently  distinct  to  exhibit  in  the  same  stand. 

A  Certificate  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Huntingdon,  for  a  crimson  Bizarre 
Carnation,  No.  1.  It  appears  a  very  high-coloured  flower,  and  has 
several  first-rate  properties.  The  above  was  selected  from  twenty-four 
blooms,  four  of  which  were  entered,  inclusive  of  the  one  awarded  a 
certificate.  We  think  there  were  several  of  Mr,  Wood's  seedlings  that 
promised  well ;  but  we  cannot  take  upon  ourselves  to  canvass  their 
merits,  as  they  were  not  sufficiently  in  character.  - 

A  Certificate  to  Mr.  May,  of  Sonning,  for  a  seedling  rose-flake 
Carnation,  named  Romeo,  similar  in  character  to  Brooks's  Flora's 
Garland,  but  no  improvement  on  that  variety. 

The  collections  of  the  above  lovely  flowers  were  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, and  generally  superb  in  character,  exhibiting,  too,  much  improve- 
ment in  their  cultivation.  They  were  greatly  admired  by  a  crowd  of 
inspectors.  Very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  florists,  both  in  town 
and  country,  for  their  successfol  exertions  in  contributing  so  very 
extensively. 


portion  of  wood  with  eveiy  bud,  or,  this  dry  season  especially,  the 
buds  will  shrivel,  without  much  attention  both  to  watering  at  the 
roots,  moistening  the  bud  by  sprinkling  water  over  it,  shading  the 
same,  &c.  Securing  the  bud  with  worsted  is  better  than  matting. 
The  following  mode  has  been  adopted  with  very  g^reat  success :  ^ '  The 
bud  for  insertion  b  taken  off  the  shoot  very  close  to  the  eye ;  the  tip 
or  part  of  the  bark  below  the  bud  is  cut  off  quite  close,  to  allow  the 
bud  to  be  pushed  closer  into  the  stock  without  being  bruised.  It  then 
requires  only  to  be  tied  above  the  bud,  and  a  composition  applied  to. 
exclude  the  air  and  keep  the  bud  cool,  consisting  of  twQ-thirds  cow- 
dung  and  one-third  stiff  \os^.  The  bud  requires  no  untying,  and 
gradually  gprows  so  closely  into  the  stock  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  shoot,  and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  blown  out  or  injured.  The 
composition  is  applied  in  a  liquid  state."  Chrysanthen^ums  should 
have  the  leads  pinched  off,  in  order  to  induce  laterals  to  push,  so  the 
plants  may  be  dwarfer,  and  have  bushy  heads ;  this  must  be  done  as 
early  as  possible.  Propagate  by  means  of  slips,  parting  of  th»  plants, 
&c.,  any  double  flowered,  and  other  desirable  fibrous  rooted  perennial 
plants  done  flowering.  Cut  off  the  stems  of  Double  Bockets,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  push  forth  side  shoots,  which  will  furnish  plants  for 
dividing.  Transplant  into  nursery  beds,  or  into  borders,  seedling  peren^ 
nial  or  biennial  plants  sown  in  spring.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  of  bujbous- 
rooted  and  tuberous-rooted  plants  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  such 
as  Cyclamens,  Anemonies,  Ranunculuses,  Hyacinths,  &c  Take  up 
any  bulbs  of  Ranunculuses,  &c.,  remaining  in  the  beds  whose  foliage  is 
decayed.  Plant  out,  too,  any  autumn  flowering  bulbs.  Auriculas  and 
Polyanthuses  should  be  cleared  of  their  dead  leaves,  have  offsets  takes 
off,  and  the  plants  be  re-potted ;  also  pot  off  seedlings.  Heartsease 
should  be  increased,  putting  them  in  a  shady  border.  Verbenas  should 
be  increased  by  putting  off  cuttings,  potting  runners,  &c.,  so  that  they 
may  be  well  established  before  the  winter  season  commences.  The 
plants  in  beds,  borders,  &c.,  will  require  a  good  watering  at  the  roots 
with  Boft  pond-water  twice  or  three  times  a-week,  if  the  season  continues 
dry  ;  so  with  most  other  bedded  plants,  as  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
Seeds  of  Pansies,  and  any  of  the  early-blooming  annuals,  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  they  appear  mature ;  the  Pansy  should  be  gathered 
before  the  husk  breaks,  or  the  seeds  will  suddenly  be  widely  scattered* 
Pinks  already  planted  out  in  beds  should  be  watered,  shaded,  &c. ; 
beds  of  them  may  still  be  made.  See  articles  in  former  numbeis* 
Layers  of  Carnations  and  Fiootees,  when  well  rooted,  should  be  poMM 
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off.  The  bulbs  of  Tulips  should  have  the  loose  coats  dressed  off. 
Wallflower  slips  should  be  put  off  early.  Where  there  is  abundance 
of  suitable  short  shoots  of  the  plants  employed  for  beds,  as  Geraniums, 
Heliotropes,  Calceolarias,  Anagallis,  Double  Ragwort,  Salvias,  Hemi- 
meris,  Bouvardias,  <&c.,  they  should  be  put  off  and  struck,  after  which 
they  can  be  kept  in  a  coolish  situation,  till  the  usual  period  of  winter 
protection.  Thus  early  prepared,  it  is  done  with  less  attention,  and, 
the  plants  being  well  rooted,  endure  the  winter  better.  Dahlias  most 
have  the  laterals  thinned  out,  so  that  the  principal  stems  stand  free. 
When  flowers  are  required  large  in  proportion,  thin  away  the  buda^ 
water  abundantly,  mulch  over  the  roots,  &c.  What  is  termed  the 
Black  Aphis  fly  has  attacked  the  Dahlia  this  season  most  ravenously. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  brush  them  off  daily,  and  water  over  the  tops  in 
the  evening.  If  the  shoots  be  bent  into  a  strong  infusion  of  chamomile 
water,  we  find  it  so  embitters  the  tender  foliage,  that  the  insects  do  not 
attack  them  afterwards.  Sow  Mignonette  for  blooming  in  winter;  and 
seeds  of  Brachycome  iberidifolia  now  sown,  and  the  plants  potted  singly 
in  small  60's,  will  survive  through  winter,  protected  from  frost,  and 
be  highly  ornamental  for  the  greenhouse,  sitting-room,  &c.,  the  next 
year. 

IN  .THE  GBEENHOUdE,  STOVE, 

Pelargoniums. — Plants  that  have  done  blooming,  and  the  young 
wood  has  been  a  little  hardened  by  a  free  admission  of  air,  should  now 
be  headed  down,  if  intended  for  the  next  season's  blooming.  Being 
now  headed  down,  they  soon  push  fresh  shoots  ;  and  as  there  generally 
are  many  more  than  are  necessary  to  retain  for  the  proper  formation  of 
the  plants,  they  should  be  thinned  when  about  an  inch  long.  When 
the  shoots  retained  are  about  two  inches  long,  repot  the  plants  by 
shaking  off  nearly  all  the  old  compost,  and  then  replace  with  new. 
These  plants  form  the  finest  specimens  for  exhibition,  &c.,  the  follow- 
ing year.  (See  excellent  articles  on  the  entire  culture,  by  Mr.  Cock, 
Mr.  Catleugh,  and  other  celebrated  growers,  in  former  volumes  of  our 
Maga2ine.)  As  early  as  possible  put  off  cuttings  to  strike  fbr  a  supply 
of  young  plants  for  next  year. 

Camellias  may  now  be  repotted ;  I  consider  it  an  excellent  plan. 
Perform  this  operation  the  moment  that  the  flower-bud  is  decidedly 
formed.  As  compost,  I  would  recommend  two-thirds  of  fibrous  loam 
of  an  unctuous  character,  and  one-third  of  fibrous  heath  soil.  The 
more  fibrous  and  lumpy  it  is  the  better,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  chai^- 
coal  in  small  masses,  with  sharp  silver  sand,  should  be  added.  Let  the 
pots  be  most  completely  drained^  by  placing  some  large  crocks  in  a 
very  hollow  position  at  the  bottom  ;  topping  these  up  with  a  pounded 
mixture  of  broken  crocks  and  charcoal,  from  which  all  the  very  small 
particles  have  been  riddled.  Cover  this  with  very  fibrous  turf  iti 
small  lumps  before  placing  the  ball,  and  keep  pressing  the  material 
(not  ramming)  close  with  the  fingers  during  the  process  of  filling  up, 
observing  to  have  the  compost  in  a  mellow  state,  rather  inclining  to 
dryness.  One  most  material  point  is,  to  see  that  the  ball  is  thoroughly 
moistened  before  shifting  ;  if  any  doubt  of  this  exist,  let  the  ball  be 
steeped  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hottf  previous  to  potting.  Wheh 
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the  flower-buds  are  in  clusters  thin  them,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than 
are  likely  to  be  perfected.  If  too  many  remain  they  injure  the  plant, 
and  eventually  drop  off  in  spring. 

Calceolarias  that  have  .done  blooming  should  have  the  stems  cut 
down ;  then  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame,  and  shade  from  hot  sun. 
In  about  ten  days  re-pot  them.    (See  Article  in  July  Number,  1846.) 

The  very  hot  and  dry  weather  will  be  favourable  for  the  Red  Spider 
upon  many  of  the  New  Holland  plants,  as  Chorozemas,  <&c.,  also  Thun- 
bergias,  &c. :  to  prevent  them,  occasionally  place  the  plant  so  as  it 
can  be  forcibly  syringed  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  if  strong 
soapsuds  are  used  the  better,  as  such  a  composition  leaves  a  glutinous 
matter.  If  a  plant  be  infested,  syringe  it,  and  whilst  wet  turn  it  over 
and  dust  it  under  the  leaves  with  common  sulphur.  A  good  syringing 
of  the  plants  three  times  a- week  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  entire  stock, 
avoiding  the  flowers,  and  performing  it  at  the  evening.  Well  water 
the  ground  where  the  plants  stand,  that  is,  between  the  pots. 

Leschenaultias,  Pimeleas,  Baronias,  PolygaJas,  and  similar  plants, 
done  blooming,  should  now  be  cut,  in  order  to  have  the  plants  brought 
into  a  proper  bushy  form  ;  after  which  place  them  in  a  situation  where 
they  can  be  shaded  from  hot  sun,  to  cause  them  to  push  fresh  shoots. 
If  young  stock  be  required  of  any  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  and 
there  be  young  wood  sufficiently  ripened,  cuttings  should  immediately 
be  inserted,  as  the  season  is  getting  to  a  close  for  success  this  year. 
Re-pot  specimen  plants  of  the  above-named  kinds  as  early  as  possible 
afler  they  begin  to  push :  this  prepares  for  next  season's  success. 

Cinerarias  required  for  blooming  in  autumn  and  the  early  part  of 
winter  should  be  immediately  potted  and  duly  forwarded. 


ROSE  INSECTS. 

I  HAVE  long  kept  my  Rose  trees  quite  clear  of  green  Ay  and  other  spring 
vermin  by  using  a  mixture,  which  was  communicated  to  my  employer 
by  Mr.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt.  The  recipe  is  this : — To  twelve  gallons  of 
cold  water  add  one  bushel  of  soot  and  about  half  a  peck  of  unslacked 
lime  ;  stir  and  mix.  Let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  soot  will  have  come  to  the  surface ;  skim  it  off.  It  may  be  after- 
wards used  several  times.  Syringe  the  Roses  from  a  hand  syringe  or  a 
garden  engine.  But  although  this  mixture  is  perfectly  efficient  during 
the  spring,  yet  about  this  time  of  the  year  an  enemy  appears  on  whom 
it  has  no  effect.  This  is  a  small  white  grub  with  a  scaly  brown  head, 
the  scales  of  which  are  of  a  surprising  hardness  and  strength.  It 
destroys  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leaves,  leaving  them  skeletons  of  flbres 
not  unlike  flne  lace — seriously  injuring  the  health  and  strength  of  the 
plants.  I  have  till  lately  been  quite  unable  to  get  rid  of  this  pest  by  any 
other  method  than  the  laborious  one  of  picking  them  off  by  hand,  which 
in  large  collections  is  all  but  impracticable.  The  lime  and  soot  mix- 
ture, tobacco-water,  snuff,  sulphur,  I  have  all  tried  in  vain.  I  And, 
however,  that  by  adding  one  pound  of  soft  soap  to  the  twelve  gallons 
of  lime  and  soot  water  this  grub  is  quickly  destroyed.  The  soft  soap 
should  be  dissolved  in  warm  water  before  it  is  added  to  the  other  inere- 
dients. —  Wm.  Corvelf^  Haileyhuryj  ffertjbrd, —  Gardeners*  Chromde. 


CINERARIAS. 
1.  Madame  Cebito.    2.  Climax. 

THESE  very  beautiful  varieties  have  been  raised,  with  many  other 
fine  ones,  in  the  floral  establishment  of  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of 
Wellington-road,  London,  and  who  will  most  probably  ofPer  them  for 
sale  next  spring. 

The  Cineraria  is  now  become  a  popular  flower,  and  forms  a  class  for 
competition  at  the  principal  floral  exhibitions  in  London,  and  at  the 
earliest  shows  this  season  there  were  numerous  splendid  specimens 
shown.  We  very  carefully  took  descriptive  notes  of  the  best  presented 
on  those  occasions,  as  well  as  at  the  establishments  noted  for  this  pretty 
tribe. 

These  lovely  flowers  are  now  to  be  had  of  almost  every  shade  of 
colour,  and  their  gay  and  lively  appearance  at  an  early  period  of  the 
season,  render  it  peculiarly  useful  for  purposes  of  general  decoration  in 
the  greenhouse,  sitting  room,  &c.  To  the  great  improvement,  however, 
which  has  been  effected,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  upon  its 
oj-iginal  starry-shaped  flowers,  remarkable  mostly  for  their  daisy-like 
eye,  surrounded  by  a  few  narrow  petals,  the  increase  of  colours,  and 
the  compact  form  of  growth,  may  we  attribute  its  present  elevation. 

The  two  now  figured  aflbrd  ample  proof  in  form,  growth,  Ac,  of 
the  improvements  we  speak  of.  One  particular  is  peculiar  to  the 
seedlings  of  Mr.  A.  Henderson,  viz.,  a  dwarf,  compact  growth.  This 
gives  to  them  an  uniformity  which  is  admirable.  The  dwarf,  compact 
growth  of  the  plant  most  materially  contributes  to  its  perfection.  The 
other  essentials  are,  that  the  trusses  of  bloom  be  large,  close,  and  even 
on  the  surface;  the  individual  flowers  sland  together  so  that  their  edg^ 
just  touch  each  other,  however  numerous  they  may  be  ;  and,  finally,  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  forms  in  a  flower  that  faces  us,  eadi  separate 
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bloom  should  form  as  complete  a  circle  as  possible,  its  centre  or  disk 
be  proportionate  to  its  size,  that  is,  in  all  cases  not  more  than  one»thiid 
the  diameter  of  the  whole,  and  if  somewhat  less,  perhaps  the  better,  as 
this  portion  of  the  flower  is  certainly  the  least  interesting  of  any.  We 
hope  soon  to  see  double-flowered  kinds,  which  Will  be  pleasingly  ad- 
mitted to  obviate  the  last-named  consideration. 

A  very  excellent  plan  to  adopt  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  to 
turn  out  the  old  plants  (afler  undergoing  a  thorough  cleansing  process) 
into  a  raised  bed,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  bed  should  be  composed 
of  one-half  leaf-soil,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  with  sharp  sand  ;  and 
if  soiled  up  pretty  close  to  the  stem,  abundance  of  fine  young  plants 
will  be  ready  for  pots  by  the  early  part  of  August :  they  should  then 
be  taken  up,  shaken  entirely  apart)  and  the  plants  singled  out  for 
general  potting.  The  soil  should  be  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould,  peat, 
old  cow-dung,  charcoal,  or  wood-ashes,  strong  loam,  and  sharp  sand ; 
remembering  in  all  these  matters  to  drain  the  pots  completely. 

Nothing  is  then  necessary  but  to  place  them  all  behind  a  wall,  on 
the  north  side,  immediately  they  are  potted,  and  to  sprinkle  them  well. 
About  the  middle  of  September  they  will  require  their  final  shifting 
into  larger  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  in  a  rougher  state.  The 
plants  may  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  near  the  glass,  as  they  like 
abundance  of  light ;  they  should  be  watered  moderately,  and  removed 
to  the  greenhouse  or  sitting  room  when  required  for  bloom. 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  now  figured,  the  following  were  the  beat 
we  saw  exhibited  during  the  past  season,  and  any  of  them  may  be  pro* 
cured  at  reasonable  prices. 

Isabella  (Henderson's). — Disk  (centre)  dark,  around  which  is  a 
creamy-white  circle,  and  the  exterior  broad  margin  (which  is  deemed 
the  ground  clour)  a  rich  violet  colour.  Flower  an  inch  and  a  half 
across. 

Countess  of  Zetland. — Disk  dark,  with  a  rich  purplish-crimson 
ground  colour.    Flower  one  inch  across. 

Brilliant. — Disk  dark,  with  a  bright  purple  ground  colour. 
Flower  one  inch  across. 

Atteaction. — Disk  dark,  with  a  bright  crimson  ground  colour. 
Flower  one  inch  and  a  quarter  across. 

Anais. — Disk  buff  colour,  around  which  is  a  circle  of  white^  and 
then  a  broad  maigin^  gpx>und  colour  of  bright  pink.  Flower  one  inch 
across. 

Maid  of  Artois. — Disk  dark,  spangled  with  golden  anthers, 
around  which  is  a  reddish  circle,  and  the  ground  colour  (margin)  a 
rich  blue.    Flower  one  inch  across. 

Prime  MiNi8TER.-^DiBk  very  dark,  around  it  a  white  circle  with  a 
broad  ground  colour  of  bright  rose.    Flower  one  inch  and  a  half  across. 

Conqueror  (Ivery's). — Disk  cream  coloured,  with  fine  blue  petals. 
Flower  one  inch  across. 

Beauty  of  Wanham. — Disk  violet  colour,  surrounded  with  a 
broad  white  circle,  and  a  ground  colour  of  violet  margin.  The  petals 
are  too  narrow,  but  it  is  a  very  interesting,  showy  variety.  Flower 
tme  inch  broad. 
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Colossus. — Disk  nearly  white,  with  bright  violet  petals.  Flower 
one  inch  across. 

BicoLOB. — Disk  green  and  white,  with  bright  rosy-purple  petals. 
Very  neat. 

Mabitima. — Dbk  very  dark,  surrounded  with  a  pure  white  circle, 
and  the  ground  coloured  margin  a  rich  purple.  The  petals  are  too 
narrow,  but  the  contrast  of  the  very  dark  disk  and  white  circle  have  a 
very  pretty  effect. 

Duchess  of  Suthebland. — Disk  very  dark,  surrounded  with  a 
white  circle,  and  the  ground  coloured  margin  is  a  pretty  violet. 

One  in  the  Ring. — Disk  dark,  surrounded  with  a  white  circle, 
and  the  ground  colour  a  broad  margin  of  rich  purple. 

Giantess. — Disk  dark,  surrounded  with  a  narrow  whitish  circle^ 
and  the  ground  coloured  margin  a  pretty  lavender.  Flower  nearly 
two  inches  across.    Very  showy. 

GooDii. — A  rich  deep  crimson.  Very  showy.  Flower  an  inch 
and  a  half  across. 

Standabd. — A  very  fine  bright  blue.  Flower  one  inch  across. 
Very  showy. 

Newington  Beauty. — Disk  very  dark,  with  a  pure  white  circle 
around  it,  and  a  ground  coloured  margin  of  violet.  Flower  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  across. 

Blue  Queen. — Disk  green,  surrounded  with  a  reddish  circle,  and  a 
ground  coloured  margin  of  blue.    Flower  one  inch  across^ 

AH  the  above  varieties  are  well  deserving  a  place  in  any  collection 
of  these  charming  flowers.  We  have  notes  of  many  other  seedlings  of 
merit,  but  not  being  named  as  yet  we  omit  giving  their  descriptive 
properties  till  they  are.  But  any  of  our  readers  making  a  collection 
from  what  we  have  now  given,  will  £nd  them  to  be  of  an  excellent 
character. 
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Batschia  canescens — Downy  Indian  Puccoon. 

This  pretty  flowering  herbaceous  perennial  plant  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  quite  hardy,  grows  to  half  a  yard  or  two  feet  high, 
and  blooms  very  freely.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  collection  of  Edward 
Leeds,  Esq.,  of  St.  Ann's,  Manchester.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
short  terminal  racemes;  they  are  somewhat  bell-shaped,  sportish  in 
what  is  termed  the  tube,  and  half  an  inch  across  the  flve«parted  mouth. 
They  are  a  deep  rich  golden  orange  colour.  It  is  a  very  neat,  hand- 
some plant  for  the  flower  garden,  and  deserves  to  be  in  every  collection. 
(Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  Sot,) 

Burtonia  pulchella — Beautiful  Burtonia. 
Leguminosa.   Decandria  Momogynia, 
This  is  a  graceful  shrubby  plant,  growing  two  feet  higli,  branching 
with  heath-like  foliage.    It  has  been  received  by  Messrs.  liucombe, 
Pince,  and  Co.,  from  the  Swan  River  colony.   The  pea-shaped  flowers 
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are  produced  in  profusion,  in  large  thick  spike^like  terminating  heads. 
The  upper  portion  (vexillum)  is  flat,  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  with  a 
rich  yellow  spot  at  the  base.  The  keel  is  of  a  fine  crimson.  It  blooms 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  spring  and  summer,  and  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  plants  for  the  greenhouse.   (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.y  4392.) 

Cantua  dependens— Drooping-flowered  Cantua. 

FolemoniacenB. 

This  is  a  handsome  branching  shrub,  growing  from  five  to  six  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  somewhat  fascicled  ;  ihey  vary  much 
in  figure,  being  either  oblong  or  obovate,  and  either  acutish  or  blunt, 
narrowed  to  the  base,  sometimes  quite  entire,  and  at  other  times  with 
a  few  large  deep  teeth  on  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  drooping,  and 
grow  in  terminal  few-flowered,  rather  loose  corymbs  ;  they  are 
tubular,  as  much  as  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  as 
much  across  the  face  of  the  spreading  limb,  which  is  formed  of  five 
roundish  lobes ;  the  colour  is  light  carmine,  with  a  tint  of  rose.  The 
leaves  and  wood,  when  bruised,  afford  a  yellow  colour,  suitable  for 
dying ;  and  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  Peruvians  for  the 
decoration  of  their  temples ;  by  them  the  plant  is  called  Cocantu.  It 
is  the  Cantua  tomentosa  of  Cavanilles  ;  C.  buxifolia  of  Lamarck  ;  and 
Periphragmos  dependens  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon.  Native  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  near  Huamantanga,  and  of  Bolivia,  whence  Messrs.  Veitch 
have  recently  obtained  it.  It  will  probably  prove  a  free  flowering 
plant. 

Cymbidium  eburneum — Ivory  Cymbid. 

Orckidacea.  Gynandria  Monandria, 
This  beautiful  species  has  recently  flowered  in  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges',  of  Hackney.  It  was  obtained  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  two  in  each.  A  separate  flower  is 
five  inches  across,  of  a  pure  delicate  white,  excepting  a  yellow  stripe 
along  the  centre  of  the  lip,  which,  being  fleshy  and  shining,  resembles 
ivory.  It  diffuses  a  very  agreeable  fragrance.  (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag. 
Bot.) 

Episcia  bicolor — Two-coloured. 
Getneri<icea,  Didynamia  Gymnospermia, 
It  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kow  by  the  collector,  Mr- 
Purdie,  from  New  Grenada.  It  is  a  dwarf  Gesneriaceous  perennial 
herbaceous  plant.  The  flower-stems  are  erect,  or  slightly  inclined, 
about  three  inches  high.  The  tube  part  of  the  flower  is  white,  about 
half  an  inch  long.  The  limb  (face)  is  five-parted,  an  inch  across, 
white  with  a  broad  purple  margin.  It  blooms  very  freely  in  the  plant- 
stove,  having  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  Gloxinia.  (Figured  in  Bot 
Mag.  4390.) 

MiTRARIA  COCCIN  EA — ScARLET- FLOWERED. 
Gesneriacea.    Didynamia  Angiospermia. 
Messrs. Veitchs',  of  Exeter,  introduced  this  very  ornamental  flowering 
plant  into  this  country  from  San  Carlos  de  Chiloe,  where  it  was  dis- 
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covered  by  their  collector.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  having  the  habit 
of  a  Columnea.  It  grows  about  a  yard  high.  The  foliage  is  small 
oval,  about  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  along  the  branches, 
and  hang  on  long  footstalks,  very  similar  to  the  common  Fuchsias. 
Each  blossom  is  tube-shaped,  but  ventricose,  that  is,  widest  at  the 
middle,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
through  its  centre,  of  a  rich  vivid  scarlet  colour.  It  is  a  neat  shrubby 
plant,  blooms  most  profusely,  and  is  expected  to  prove  quite  hardy.  It 
deserves  to  be  in  every  garden.    (Figured  in  Pax,  Mag,  BoL) ' 

Styjlidium  scandens — Climbing. 
Stylidiacea.    Gtfnandria  Tetcmdria. 

There  are  near  fifty  species  of  this  very  interesting  tribe  of  flowers, 
all  introduced  into  this  country  from  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  various  parts  of  Australia,  where  they  grow  abundantly  on 
open  sandy  plains,  where  the  soil  beneath  is  wet  and  spongy.  The  S. 
scandens  is  a  perennial,  the  stem  rising  half  a  yard  high,  branching. 
The  flowers  are  usually  produced  in  corymbose  heads,  but  occasionally 
in  terminal  racemes ;  they  are  of  a  pinky-lilac  colour.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  species,  and  is  in  Mr.  Low's  collection  at  Clapton  Nursery. 
It  is  well  worth  a  situation  in  the  greenhouse. 

The  following  beautiful*  hybrid  Epacrises  have  recently  bloomed^ 
too,  at  Mr.  Low's.  They  are  of  the  habit  of  E.  impressa.  Epacris 
delicata,  almost  white ;  a  very  large  flower,  and  profuse  bloomer.  E. 
bicolor,  a  deep  red  with  white ;  similar  in  form  to  E.  grandiflora,  but 
a  larger  size.  E.  deusiflora,  rose  colour  with  white  tip.  E.  campanu- 
lata,  a  wide-mouthed  bell-shaped  flower,  and  a  rich  crimson  colour. 
E.  andromedaeflora,  in  form  like  the  Irish  Heath,  blossom  of  a  pretty 
rosy -flesh  colour.  They  are  all  very  handsome  varieties,  and  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  this  lovely  tribe,  and  well  deserving  to  be  added  to  every 
collection. 


The  following  Pseonias  were  sent  Trom  China  by  Mr.  Fortune  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  planted  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick. 
They  are  described  in  the  published  Journal  of  the  Society. 

P-EONiA  MouTON  ATRoruRFUREA. — The  flowcrs  are  nearly  single, 
having  only  a  few  small  petals  in  the  centre  ;  they  are  of  a  deep  Ulac 
or  purple ;  very  handsome.    The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower. 

PiEONiA  MouTON  FARViFLORA. — The  flowcrs  are  very  double,  the 
centre  being  well  filled  up  with  narrow  petals.  It  is  of  a  pretty  rose 
colour. 

PiEONiA  MouTON  GLOBOSA. — This  is  onc  of  the  finest  of  the  Mou- 
tons.    The  flowers  are  very  double,  large,  and  of  fine  form. 

P-ffiONiA  MouTON  Salmon EA. — The  flowers  are  very  double,  flesh 
coloured.  The  outer  petals,  when  fully  blown,  are  of  a  salmon  colour. 
The  plant  is  of  a  dwarf  habit,  and  a  very  beautiful  variety. 

P^ONiA  MouTON  LiLACiNA. — The  flowcrs  are  very  double,  pinky- 
blush  shaded  with  a  deep  lilac.  The  centre  of  small  petals  is  darker 
in  colour  than  the  other  portion  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
variety. 
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ANQiSLONrA  AKOtJSTiFOLiA. — Sent  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Hartweg^ 
It  is  a  half  shrubby  hothouse  perennial  plant,  which  blooms  all  the 
summer.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  violet  colour.  It  is  a  dwarfish 
plant)  and  blooms  very  profusely.  In  a  warm  greenhouse  we  doubt 
not  but  it  will  flourish  equally  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  species  now 
do  which  formerly  were  only  grown  in  the  hothouse.  (Noticed  in  the 
Jour.  Hart,  Soc,) 

MiLTONiA  KAilwrNB&ti. — This  beautiful  species  is  from  Mexico, 
and  is  in  flne  bloom  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Chis* 
wick.  The  flower-spike  is  four  feet  long,  and  a  separate  blossom  is  a 
little  more  than  two  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  blotched 
with  brown  upon  a  clear  yellow  ground  colour.  The  lip  is  large,  one 
half  white  and  the  other  violet.  It  is  a  very  handsome,  showy 
species. 

Gesnkria  maonifica. — This  very  splendid  species  is  in  bloom  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  and  each  three  to  four  inches  long. 

AcHiMENES  pulcherrimus. — This  very  pretty  kind  grows  erect, 
half  a  yard  to  two  feet  high.  We  find  it  to  bloom  very  freely.  A 
separate  flower  is  near  two  inches  across,  with  a  tube  about  that  length. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  violet  colour,  having  a  yellow  centre  b^v- 
tifully  spotted  with  dark.    It  merits  a  place  in  every  collection. 

Stiomatofhyllum  ctLiATA. — This  plant  is  in  the  greenhouse  at 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  is  trained  to  a  pyramidal  wire  trellis. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  yellow,  each  about  two  inches  across.  They 
are  borne  in  heads  of  five  or  six  together.  The  edges  are  beautifbllj 
fringed.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse.  Profuse  in  flowering 
and  very  ornamental. 

Lobelia  ramosa. — This  very  pretty  annual  makes  a  fine  plant  for 
the  open  border,  or  for  bedding.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  its 
profusion  of  blue  and  white  broad  flowers  give  a  pretty  appearance. 
Several  beds  of  it  are  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  and  they  are  much 
admired. 

Tecoma  ZiSUCOXYLOK. — This  fine  ^>ecies  is  in  bloom  in  the  magni- 
ficent new  conservatxny  at  Kew.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  two  inched 
and  a  half  long,  and  the  expanded  mouth  about  four  inches  across. 
They  are  of  a  pretty  lilac-pink,  having  a  bright  sulphur  centre,  and 
the  tube  is  a  pale  sulphur.    It  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 

TscoMA  JASMtNOiDES. — This  most  lovely  climber  is  still  in  fine 
bloom.  The  pure  white  flowers,  with  a  crimson  centre,  are  very 
handsome.  The  plant  ought  to  be  in  every  greenhouse.  It  trains 
well  to  a  small  circular  wire  trellis. 


THE  NERIUM  OLEANDER. 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  Magazine  I  noticed  an  inquiry  about  the 
culture  of  the  above  plant,  and  a  subsequent  Bumber  contains  a  reply 
thereto. 

I  have  cultivated  this  very  fine  flowering  plant  for  many  years,  and 
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In  the  mode  of  treatment  I  have  pursued  it  has  not  failed  to  bloom 
magnificently.  One  oommon  rule  I  have  invariably  followed,  namely, 
to  keep  it  growing  at  the  growing  season,  and  when  it  had  done  bloom- 
ing I  allowed  it  to  rest,  that  being  iu  natural  requirement  every  sea- 
son. By  these  simple  attentions  it  is  as  easy  to  grow  and  bloom 
satisfactorily  as  to  do  so  with  any  common  firee^growing  greenhouse 
plant. 

The  plant  requires  two  parts  of  rich  turfy-loam  to  one  of  turfy-peat, 
and  a  very  liberal  drainage.  The  soil  must  not  be  sifted,  but  chopped, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  bits  of  porous  stone,  charcoal,  ^c,  in  it.  It 
requires  a  good  portion  of  pot-roi)m,  and  as  the  pot  fills  with  roots  it 
must  immediately  be  re- potted  into  a  larger.  It  also  requires  a  free 
supply  of  water  when  growing  and  blooming,  but  when  it  has  flowered 
the  supply  of  water  is  gradually  lessened,  and  the  plant  kept  nearly  dry 
during  the  season  of  rest,  which  is  usually  from  the  Ist  of  December 
to  February;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  promote  the 
growth,  the  plant  is  carefully  re-potted  into  a  larger  pot,  and  placed  in  the 
warmest  part  of  a  greenhouse,  or  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  tan-bed,  &c., 
plunged  in  the  same,  so  that  the  growth  is  promoted  by  the  roots  being 
thus  excited.  As  the  season  advances,  this  is  not  so  necessary,  but  it 
always  greatly  contributes  to  success  to  do  it  at  the  early  stage  of 
growth.  In  order  to  get  the  flowers  to  expand  properly,  a  week  or  so 
of  high  temperature  in  a  frame,  or  similar  habitation,  is  quite  essential. 

I  strike  a  few  young  plants  from  cuttings  each  year.  Young  shoots, 
of  tolerable  firmness,  cut  off  close  under  a  Joint,  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  ins^ed  in  white  sand,  and  the  pots  plunged  into  a 
tan  or  dung  bed,  soon  strike  root.  I  allow  these  to  grow  till  about 
half  a  yard  high ;  I  then  pinch  off  the  lead  of  some,  to  induce  the  pro- 
duction of  side  shoots,  and  such  make  pretty  bushes,  and  when  in  full 
bloom,  are  handsome  objects.  I  allow  a  portion  to  grow  and  bloom 
from  the  one  single  erect  stem ;  such  heads  are  extra  fine.  I  give 
manure- water  occasionally,  to  promote  their  vigour. 

The  plant  bears  cutting-in  w«ll,  however  old  it  may  be ;  it  is  easily 
formed  into  a  bush,  but  I  rarely  keep  a  plant  beyond  the  fourth  season 
from  striking. 

I  repeat,  at  particular  periods  the  plant  wants  rest  and  a  low  tempe- 
rature, at  others  higher  temperature,  to  promote  growth  and  bloom. 


ON  THE  VIOLET— VlOLBT  ODORATA. 

The  Violet  that  so  beautifully  embroiders  the  banks  of  our  hedge-rows, 
and  so  sweetly  perfumes  the  morning  air  of  the  spring,  is  scarcely  less 
a  favourite  than  the  Rose,  which  has,  by  universal  consent,  been  made 
the  emblem  of  beauty,  leaving  the  no  less  admirable  quality  of  modesty 
to  be  represented  by  the  Violet. 

The  Violet  seems  too  humble  a  flower  to  have  found  a  place  in  dis- 
plays of  heraldry,  yet  it  has  been  ingeniously  given  as  a  device  to  an 
amiable  and  witty  lady  of  a  timid  and  reserved  character,  surrounded 
with  the  motto,  "  //  faut  me  chercher*' — I  must  be  sought  after. 

The  White  Violet  is  also  made  the  emblem  of  innocence ;  and  by 
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some  lines  of  a  sonnet  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Violet  appears  to 
have  been  considered  an  emblem  of  faithfulness : — 
"  Violet  is  for  faithfulnesse 
Which  in  me  shall  abide ; 
Hoping  likewise  that  from  your  heart 
You  will  not  let  it  slide." 
The  poets  have  coupled  the  most  agreeable  ideas  with  this  fragrant 
flower.    Milton  makes  Echo  dwell  amongst  Violets : — 

"  Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  ^reen, 
And  in  the  Violet-embroider  d  vale." 

Shakspeare  compares  the  soft  strains  of  plaintive  music  to  the  per- 
fume of  Violets : — 

That  strain  again ;  it  had  a  dying  &11 : 
O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  Violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour." 

That  the  Violet  was  a  favourite  with  Shakspeare  is  most  evident,  bj 
the  beautiful  simile  he  makes  Perdita  deliver  in  the  Winter's  Tale : — 

"  Violets  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 
Or  Cytherea's  breath." 
Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  places  the  Violet  even  before  the  Rose,  and  we 
agree  with  him,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  modesty  is  more  de- 
sirable than  beauty ;  but,  as  florists,  we  must  always  acknowledge  the 
Rose  as  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Of  the  Violet  he  says — 

"  It  has  a  scent  as  though  love,  for  its  dower. 
Had  on  it  all  his  odorous  arrows  tost ; 
For  though  the  Rose  has  more  perfuming  power, 

The  Violet  (haply  'cause  'tis  almost  lost, 
And  takes  us  so  much  trouble  to  discover) 
Stands  first  with  most,  but  always  with  a  lover." 

This  poet,  like  most  of  his  competitors,  dwells  upon  the  Blue  Violet, 
overlooking  the  innocent  and  sweet  flower  altogether : — 

"  And  Violets,  a  blue  profusion,  sprung 
Haunting  the  air." 

"  And  Violets,  whose  looks  are  like  the  skies." 

"  Or  when  the  blue-eyed  Violet  weeps  upon 
Some  sloping  bank. 
Virgil  tells  us — 

The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  searched  the  mead 
For  Violets  pale." 

This  flower  was  in  such  high  estimation  with  the  ancients,  that  one 
of  the  prizes  of  the  Floral  Games  consisted  of  a  Grolden  Violet,  and 
we  are  told  in  their  fiibles  that  la,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  fleeing  into 
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the  woods  from  the  pursuit  of  Apollo,  was,  through  the  power  of 
Diana,  changed  into  a  Violet,  whicii  still  retains  the  bashful  timidity 
of  the  nymph,  by  partially  concealing  itself  from  the  gaze  of  Phoebus 
in  its  foliage. 

"  The  trembling  Violet,  which  eyes 
The  sun  but  once,  and  unrepining  dies. 

Mythologists  also  tell  us  that  Proserpine  was  gathering  Violets  as 
well  as  Narcissuses  when  she  was  seized  by  Pluto. 

Ion,  the  Greek  name  for  this  flower,  is  said  to  have  been  given  it 
because  lo  fed  on  Violets :  others  tell  us  that  it  was  so  called  after 
some  nymphs  of  Ionia,  who  first  presented  these  Bowers  to  the  fiither 
of  the  gods. 

That  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  anagrams  we  learn  by 
Lycophron,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
280  years  before  the  Christian  aera  commenced.  This  Greek  gram- 
marian found  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  the  Greek  word  for  honey,  and 
in  that  of  the  Queen  Arsinoe,  Violet  of  Juno. 

The  Sweet  Violet,  Viola  odorata,  when  growing  naturally,  is  found 
on  banks  where  the  soil  is  light,  and  where  it  has  partial  shade.  It 
seems  to  love  a  mixture  of  chalk  in  the  earth,  as  we  have  observed  that 
it  propagates  itself  most  rapidly  in  such  situations,  both  by  its  runners, 
in  the  manner  of  strawberries,  and  also  by  seed. 

In  dissecting  the  blossom  of  the  Sweet  Violet  the  students  of  phy- 
tography  will  have  clearly  demonstrated  to  them  the  utility  of  the 
nectary  to  the  parts  of  fructification.  What  is  termed  the  spur  ccUcar 
of  the  Violet,  wherein  the  honey  is  secreted,  is  a  little  bag  formed  by 
the  lower  petals,  and  this  is  distinguished  from  other  nectaries  by  the 
appellation  of  jiectarothecce.  In  carefully  taking  ofi^  the  petals  of  the 
Violet,  and  splitting  open  the  nectary  with  a  pointed  penknife,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  two  lower  anthers  have  a  tongue  or  tube  attached  to 
them,  which  descends  into  the  spur,  evidently  to  draw  up  the  nec- 
tareous  juice  for  the  invigoration  of  the  anthers,  or  to  assist  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  farina.  Nature  has  guarded  the  nectary  of  the 
Violet  in  a  manner  that  must  excite  our  warmest  admiration,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  must  strengthen  the  opinion  that  this  saccharine  juice 
is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  sexual  parts  of  plants,  as  it  is 
always  attached  to  the  flower  under  some  shape  or  other,  and  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  intrusion  of  those  insects  which  subsist  on  the  honey 
of  plants.  As  the  Violet  blossoms  in  a  season  when  there  are  but  few 
plants  in  flower,  nature  seems  to  have  taken  a  double  precaution  to 
secure  the  entrance  of  the  spur  against  intrusion.  For  this  purpose, 
the  two  side  petals  are  furnished  with  a  kind  of  beard,  which  keeps  out 
the  smallest  insect ;  at  the  same  time  it  admits  air,  which  appears  to  be 
necessary  in  the  formation  of  the  nectar  or  honey.  The  entrance  of 
the  spur  is  grooved  on  the  under  side,  but  this  channel  is  occupied  by 
the  stigma,  which  bends  its  hook  into  the  groove,  as  if  to  partake  of 
the  effluvia  of  the  nectar. 

The  stigma  of  the  Sweet  Violet,  when  attached  to  the  seed-vessel,  is 
not  unlike  the  ostrich  in  shape,  but  when  the  corolla  and  the  calyx  are 
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carefully  removed,  leaving  only  the  parts  of  the  ihictifioation  attached 
to  the  receptacle,  a  most  beautiful  miniature  bird  is  repreaented  ;  the 
stigma  forming  the  head  and  beak,  the  anthers  make  a  golden  breast, 
whilst  their  tongues  appear  like  a  pair  of  green  wings. 

It  was  the  Violet  which  induced  John  Bertram,  a  quaker  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  study  plants.  He  had  employed  his  time  in  agricultural 
pursuits  without  a  knowledge  of  botany,  but  being  in  the  field  one  day 
he  gathered  a  Violet,  examined  its  formation,  and  reflected  upoo  it, 
until  he  became  so  prepossessed  with  the  flower  that  be  dreamed  of  it. 
This  circumstance  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  becomii^  acqiuunted 
with  plants ;  he  therefore  learned  for  that  purpose  as  much  Latin  as  was 
necessary,  and  soon  became  the  most  learned  botanist  of  the  new  world* 

The  Violet  is  the  precursor  of  floral  odours  which  so  snccessTely 
lullow  each  other  after  the  departure  of  their  sweet  harbinger  as  to 
lessen  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  its  fragrant  blossoms.  Both  the  White 
and  the  Purple  Violet  have  had  their  flowers  doubled  by  the  art  of 
cultivators,  and  they  have  been  found  wild  with  this  departure  from 
nature.  Double  Violets  are  easily  increased  by  parting  the  roots  in 
the  autumn,  and  as  it  is  so  universal  a  fiivourite,  no  flower  garden 
afaould  be  without  it,  nor  should  any  gardener  omit  to  pot  it  for  the 
use  of  the  saloon.  In  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  arbitrary  regulations 
of  fashion,  which  reaches  even  to  the  sale  of  flowers,  the  Videt  con- 
stantly holds  its  rank  as  a  favourite,  on  which  account  the  French 
florists  check  the  early  flowering  of  some  of  their  plants,  so  as  to  secure 
blossoms  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  we  have  frequently  met  with 
them  at  the  celebrated  Marthi  omx  FUurs  in  the  months  of  Au^;ust 
and  September;  nor  are  les  Dames  de  la  HcUle^  nor  the  admired 
Vendeuses  de  Fleurt^  at  Rouen,  without  a  supply  of  Double  Violets  at 
that  season  of  the  year. 

"  Between  her  breasts,  that  never  yet  felt  trouble, 
A  bunch  of  Violets,  full  blown,  and  double, 
Serenely  sleeps.*' 

To  wear  Violets  in  Paris  denotes  the  person  to  belong  to  the  Liberal 
party- 
It  is  related  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  a  celebrated  French  actress, 
that  being  passionately  fond  of  Violets,  a  friend  cultivated  them  bo  as 
to  give  her  a  nosegay  of  these  flowers  every  morning  during  their 
aeason.  This  fragrant  ofiering  lasted  thirty  years,  and  to  lose  nothing 
of  a  gift  which  friendship  and  constancy  rendered  so  precious  to  her 
who  received  it,  she  stripped  oS  the  flower  petals  every  evening,  and 
took  them  in  an  infusion  like  tea. 

The  growth  of  the  Sweet  Violet  is  not  conflned  to  Europe ;  it  per- 
fumes the  palm  groves  in  Barbary  during  winter,  it  flourislies  in  PiJes- 
tine,  and  both  Japan  and  China  boast  of  this  fragrant  flower.  Hassel- 
quist  tells  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  plants  most  esteemed  in  Syria,  and 
particularly  on  account  of  its  great  use  in  making  Violet  sugar,  of 
which  they  make  sorbet.  Tavernier  says  that  the  most  esteemed 
aherbet  of  the  Turks,  and  which  is  drunk  by  the  Grand  Signior  him- 
self, is  made  of  sugar  and  Violets. 
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ON  ECCREMOCARPUS  8CABER,  MAURANDIA 
BARCLAYANA,  &c. 

In  answer  to  an  Inquirer  concerning  the  flowering  of  Maurandia 
Barclayana  and  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  an  amateur  beg8  leave  to  state 
that  these  plants  will  not  fail  to  succeed  in  a  warm  aspect  and  a  fair 
share  of  tolerably  light,  good  soil.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  with 
amateurs,  who  purchase  a  plant  which  they  are  told  will  grow  out  of 
doors,  to  think  that  it  will  grow  in  any  situation.  Thus,  if  a  creeper, 
it  is  often  placed  against  a  wall,  in  a  narrow  space  between  two  fruit 
trees,  where,  if  it  has  sun  to  its  leaves,  it  has  no  moisture  to  its  root ; 
or,  being  intended  to  cover  an  unsightly  wall,  it  is  put  into  the  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  under  every  disadvantage  for  want  of  warmth, 
light,  and  air,  and  is  never  likely  to  reach  the  top,  except  in  the 
owner's  imagination.  My  experience  of  the  Maurandia  Barclayana 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  cannot  fail  to  bloom  well  out  of  doors,  if  it 
has  a  good  share  of  sun,  and  is  planted  out  in  the  ground.  In  very 
hot  weather  (my  Maurandia  being  in  a  full  south  aspect),  I  have  found 
it  useful  to  put  moss  about  the  root  to  keep  it  moist.  The  Eccremo- 
carpus will  grow  and  flower  well  in  a  less  warm  situation,  but  it  must 
have  a  tolerably  rich  soil,  room,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  does 
admirably  trained  to  a  trellis  against  a  wall  in  a  warm  situation. 
Plants  wiiich  are  not  generally  found  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  wintere 
in  the  open  air  require  as  much  of  the  warmth  of  our  summers  as  pos- 
sible to  bring  them  to  anything  like  perfection.  Slips  of  the  Maurandia 
are  easily  struck  in  summer,  even  without  a  glass,  by  placing  the  pot 
in  which  they  have  been  planted  in  a  warm  spot,  under  the  shade  of 
some  leafy  plant,  care  being  taken  that  they  do  not  droop  for  want  of 
>water.  The  young  plants  may  be  preserved  during  the  winter  in  a 
warm  room  or  light  frame.  Such  as  have  flourished  well  during  the 
summer  in  the  open  ground  will  most  likely  stand  the  winter,  if  matted 
Xip  before  very  severe  frosts.  I  have  seen  it  against  a  north  wall  live 
without  any  protection,  and  bloom  profusely  year  after  year. 


ON  BENTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA. 

BT  MB.  W.  B.  BOOTH,  CABCUEW,  COBNWALL. 

It  is  now  a  good  many  years  since  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  bringing 
this  fine  shrub  under  your  notice,  and  of  sending  you  the  sketch  xrom 
which  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Register,  fol.  1579,  was  made.  At 
that  time  I  only  knew  the  plant  from  specimens  furnished  to  me  from 
the  garden  of  J.  H.  Tremayne,  Esq.,  at  Heligan,  in  this  county,  where 
it  was  raised  from  East  Indian  seeds  ;  but  the  opinion  I  then  formed 
of  it  was  such  as  led  me  to  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition, 
should  it  prove  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England. 
In  this  respect  I  am  happy  to  say  my  anticipations  have  been  fully 
realized,  and  of  its  value  as  an  ornamental  shrub  you  will  yourself  be 
^enabled  to  judge  from  the  specimens  which  I  now  forward.  [Most 
beautiful  branches  of  grey  leaves,  and  huge  cream-coloured  flowers, 
four  inches  across,  composed  of  six  petals.] 
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You  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  graceful  and  striking  object  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  every  branch,  on  trees  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet 
high,  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter,  is  thickly  studded  from  top  to 
bottom  with  large  cream-coloured  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  old  and  well-known  Clematis  florida.  In  the  latter  part  of 
autumn,  again,  it  is  even  still  more  beautiful  when  loaded  with  its  rich 
red,  pendent,  globular  fruit,  not  unlike  a  strawberry. 

For  planting  in  a  sheltered  part  of  a  shrubbery,  where  it  can  have 
plenty  of  room  to  show  itself  to  advantage,  or  even  singly  on  grass,  I 
do  not  know  a  more  suitable  plant.  It  accommodates  itself  to  any 
common  garden  soil,  but  requires  to  be  eight  or  ten  years  old  before  it 
comes  into  blossom. 

[We  have  extracted  the  above  from  the  Gardeners*  Chronicle,  and 
although  we  gave  a  figure  of  the  fruit  several  years  ago  in  our  Maga- 
zine, and  have  since  inserted  some  commendatory  observations,  we 
think  the  shrub  so  worthy  of  an  extended  admission  into  our  shrub- 
beries, especially  in  warm,  dry  situations,  that  we  are  induced  again  to 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. — Editor.] 


REMARKS  ON  PINKS. 

In  our  number  for  July  we  inserted  the  particulars  of  the  numerous 
collections  of  this  lovely  flower  which  were  exhibited  at  the  London 
shows.  We  examined  them  carefully,  in  order  to  make  a  selection  of 
what  we  considered  were  of  approved  form  and  excellence.  The  most 
perfect  formed  were,  Norman's  Seedling,  Smith's  Diana,  Wilmer's 
Laura,  Norman's  Lord  Hardinge,  Looker's  Seedling,  Kerr's  Harriet, 
Young's  Double  X,  Young's  Lady  Mildmay,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Smithes  Oxoniensis,  Kirtland's  Prince  Albert,  Hodge's  Melona,  and 
Kent  Hero. 

Our  respected  friend  Mr.  Wood,  conductor  of  the  Midland  Florist, 
gives  a  list  of  half-a-dozen  which  are  esteemed  first  rs^te  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nottingham,  viz..  Young's  Double  X,  Marsden's  Jenny 
Lind,  Read's  Mary  Ann,  Marris's  Rosalind,  Cant's  or  Maclean's  Cri- 
terion, and  Hudson's  Duke  of  Devonshire.  In  this  publication  there  is, 
too,  some  remarks  on  the  Pink  by  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  John  Slater, 
who  is  anxious  that  a  general  approved  standard  of  properties  should 
be  agreed  upon.  In  some  of  our  previous  volumes  of  the  Cabinet, 
we  have  inserted  several  articles  on  the  Pink  by  Mr.  Slater,  and  have 
much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  an  extract  of  what  he  gives  on  this 
occasion — 

"  We  hear  of  rose-leaved  Pinks  raised  in  the  south,  but  unfor- 
tunately, when  they  get  into  our  cold  climate,  they  would,  if  placed  in 
a  lathe,  serve  for  circular  saws.  Does  nature  deal  with  the  Pink  as 
with  animals,  in  a  northern  climate,  that  is,  furnish  it  with  an  extra 
coat,  to  keep  it  warm  ?  and  is  the  fringe  on  the  end  of  the  petals  of  the 
delicate  rose-leaved  Pink  for  that  purpose  ? 

It  is  useless  to  expect  improvement  in  the  Pink,  unless  we  set  our 
ihces  against  all  varieties  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  following^ 
standard.  Large  flower,  well-formed  pod,  good  g^und  colour,  the  red 
lively,  the  purple  dark,  the  lacing  the  same  colour  as  the  centre,  to 
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consist  of  at  least  fiileen  petals,  above  all  to  be  rose-leaved  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  centre  colour  to  form  a  true  circle, 
or,  as  it  is  termed,  a  moon. 

"  The  northern  taste  is  semi-barbarous.  We  have  Pinks  shown  with 
only  eight  petals.  Carnations  and  Picotees  with  ten  ;  and  all  this  is 
owing  to  the  societies  not  laying  down  rules  for  the  judges.  No  Pink 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  win,  unless  it  has  fourteen  petals ;  and  no  Car- 
nation or  Picotee  under  eighteen.  If  this  were  adopts  throughout 
England,  we  should  soon  arrive  at  something  to  be  proud  of.  The 
mops  of  the  south  would  look  as  if  they  had  become  civilized,  instead 
of  being  half  barbarous  and  ragged. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  just  to  hint  at  properties  being  pub- 
lished as  a  guide  forjudging  florists'  flowers,  which  are  rarely  adhered 
to,  and  hence  all  is  con&sion  ;  but  more  of  this  in  a  separate  article. 

"  The  question,  how  are  we  to  obtain  this  desirable  improvement  in 
the  Pink  ?  naturally  arises.  I  answer,  by  seeding  only  from  the  best, 
and  keeping  them  from  the  saw-edged  ones.  The  following  are  a  few 
in  the  right  direction,  and  as  the  Pink  blooms  and  shows  itself  the  year 
after  it  is  sown,  and  is  easily  increased  by  pipings,  we  should  soon  gain 
a  little  upon  the  old  ones  : — 

"  Black  and  White. — Whalley's  Beauty  of  Clayton-le-Moor,  and 
Fairbrother's  Beauty  of  Blackburn,  are  rose-leaved ;  Kay's  Mary,  and 
Virgin  Queen  are  nearly  so,  and  possess  good  colours. 

"  Red-Laced. — Joseph  Sturge,  Etchell's  Susanna,  Falkner's  Dread- 
nought, and  Brundrett's  Sir  William.  These  are  the  finest  edged  ones 
out,  and  are  rose-leaved. 

"  Purple-laced.— Boot's  Richard  Cobden,  Taylor's  Solon,  Jones's 
Huntsman,  Kirtland's  Prince  Albert,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
Hodge's  Mars.    The  three  last  are  from  the  south. 

"  These  varieties  only,  if  planted  at  some  distance,  in  the  garden, 
from  others,  and  seed  taken  from  them,  would  soon  repay  for  the 
trouble,  by  producing  something  good." 


ON  SALVIA  OESNERIFLORA. 

BY  W.  L. 

I  HOPE  I  am  not  too  late  to  have  a  reply  to  this  query.  In  your 
Number  for  May,  1847,  Salvia  gesneriflora  "  which  is  readily  induced 
to  bloom  at  any  season."  I  had  this  plant  last  year,  and  now  have 
several,  one  of  which  is  very  large,  but  shows  no  disposition  to  flower, 
nor  have  any  plants  flowered  with  me.    How  are  they  made  to  flower  ? 

[During  winter  our  plants  are  kept  with  the  Fuchsias,  so  as  just  to 
be  saved  fVom  frost.  This  being  the  season  of  rest,  they  are  kept  only 
moist  so  as  to  be  preserved  from  drooping.  At  the  end  of  February  an 
increase  of  temperature  is  allowed,  and  an  increase  of  water  given. 
They  soon  show  blooming  spikes,  and  as  soon  as  these  appear,  the 
plants  are  removed,  with  entire  balls,  into  larger  pots,  and  they  bloom 
profusely,  with  the  usual  treatment  of  water,  &c.  By  allowing  plants 
a  rest,  &c.,  they  may  be  brought  into  fresh  bloom  at  any  season 
desired.    It  is  a  very  splendid  plant  when  in  bloom.] 
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ON  RA^ISING  THE  RANUNCULUS  FROM  SEED. 

BT  MB.  WILLIAM  WEBB. 

As  you  express  a  desire  to  know  my  method  of  raising  that  most  lovely 
of  all  florists'  flowers,  the  Rauunculus,  from  seed,  I  feel  a  pleasure  io 
gpiving  you  the  desired  information ;  but  at  the  same  tiaie,  if  any  of 
your  correspondents  know  a  better  mode  of  raising  them^  I  shall  be 
highly  gratified  to  see  it  in  your  interesting  Fjloricultural  Cabinet. 

Having  collected  a  quantity  of  seed  from  the  best  semi-double 
flowers,  taking  care  the  petals  are  large  and  good  in  colour,  I  keep  it 
on  the  heads  of  the  stalks  in  a  dry  place  till  April,  when  I  rub  it  off  in 
order  to  sow  it,  having  previously  prepared  a  compost  of  the  richest 
loam,  composed  of  one-third  rotten  dung  from  a  cucumber-bed,  and 
two-thirds  of  trenching  earth  from  rich  meadow  land.  I  fill  the 
largest  pots  I  have  up  to  the  top,  taking  care  to  level  the  soil ;  I  then 
take  the  seed  and  sow  it ;  but  should  it  not  appear  to  be  equally  sown, 
I  take  a  feather  and  just  move  it  so  as  it  be  equally  spread  all  over  the 
pot,  and  with  the  bottom  of  another  pot  press  the  seed  and  earth  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  top  ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done  I  cover  it  by  sifting 
some  fine  earth  upon  it,  about  the  thickness  of  a  crown  piece ;  I  then 
give  it  a  gentle  watering  by  means  of  a  hair  sieve,  or  one  made  from 
coarse  stiff  muslin,  straineid  on  a  hoop  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  pot,  and  prevent  the  earth  being  washed  m>m  the  seeds. 
This  method  appears  to  me  quite  as  well  as  pipes  luted  to  the  pots,  and 
at  considerable  less  trouble  and  expense.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in 
a  situation  where  the  sun  cannot  have  the  least  influence  by  shining 
upon  them  ;  in  about  four  or  five  weeks  the  plants  apjiear,  and  at  that 
time  I  find  it  necessary  to  keep  them  well  watered,  and  when  the 
weather  proves  dry  in  the  following  month  (May),  they  are  watered 
every  day.  I  have  at  this  time  several  thousand  seedlings,  and  had 
they  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  and  not  watered  I 
should  have  lost  them  to  a  plant.  In  the  month  of  August  the  foliage 
will  begin  to  decay,  and  when  sufficiently  ripe  the  root)  must  be  taken 
up,  which  can  be  easily  done  in  the  following  manner : — Take  about 
one  inch  and  a-half  off  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  place  it  on  a  table, 
where  you  can  easily  discover  the  roots  (some  of  which  have  only  one 
claw,  and  not  larger  than  a  common  sewing  needle)  ;  they  are  to  be 
put  into  a  box  covered  with  fine  sand,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  till  the 
time  of  planting,  say  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  beginnuig  of 
February.  The  first  fine  open  weather  I  plant  my  seedlings,  similar 
to  the  old  roots,  with  this  difference, — the  planting  board  I  make  use 
of  is  only  three  inches  from  the  centre  of  one  hole  to  the  other ;  after 
the  holes  are  made  I  put  one  root  in  a  hole  with  the  crown  uppermost, 
and  cover  with  some  of  the  same  compost  that  I  use  when  I  sow  the 
seed.  After  they  are  come  up,  should  the  weather  prove  dry,  they  are 
watered  every  day,  or  else  they  will  not  bloom.  I  select  the  finest  for 
ray  best  bed,  and  the  remaining  semi-doubles  whose  petals  are  good, 
finely  striped,  spotted,  or  edged,  I  save  my  seed  from. 


OABDENIA  WHITFISLDII, 
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GARDENIA  WHITFIELDII. 

A  DOUBT  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Whitfield,  subsequently  to  his  intro* 
duction  of  this  plant  into  European  gardens,  as  to  its  flowering,  at  least 
until  it  had  attained  considerable  age  and  size,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  totally  unfit  for  general  culture,  and  quite  useless  to  those 
possessing  only  limited  means,  and  who  are  naturally  chiefly  desirous 
of  cultivating  free  flowering  plants,  more  especially  such  as  are  highly 
fragrant.  That  this  Gardenia  holds  out  the  latter  inducements  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  affirming,  having  recently  bloomed  it  in  perfection. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  cutting,  then  recently  struck,  was  shifted 
into  a  6'inch  pot,  using  turfy  loam  and  peat  intermixed  with  a  little 
silver  sand ;  it  was  then  placed  in  a  tan  bed  in  a  stove,  where  a  high 
and  humid  atmosphere  was  constantly  kept  up.  During  the  summer  it 
grew  vigorously,  and  towards  autumn  it  was  allowed  to  harden  its  wood 
and  go  to  rest  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  was  repotted  with 
similar  compost  into  a  12-inch  pot,  and  again  plunged  into  the  bark- 
bed,  when  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  was  maintained.  By  the 
close  of  summer  it  had  made  a  good  growth ;  it  was  then,  as  formerly, 
induced  to  ripen  its  young  shoots  and  set  its  blooms.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  plant  from  flowering  at  an  unfavourable  season,  it  was 
removed  from  the  high  temperature  of  from  70^  to  SC,  to  which  it  had 
been  exposed  during  its  season  of  growth,  into  a  colder  and  drier  at- 
mosphere, where  a  temperature  ranging  only  between  50^  and  60°  was 
kept  up.  In  this  situation  it  remained  during  winter.  About  March 
last  it  was  placed  in  a  warmer  house,  where  its  flower-buds  gradually 
began  to  push.  By  the  end  of  April  they  were  6  inches  long,  and 
hanging  down  like  inverted  trumpets ;  they  began  to  expand,  present- 
ing a  novel  and  beautiful  appearance,  being  3  inches  and  upwards  in 
diameter  at  the  mouth  and  nearly  white  in  colour,  contrasting  charm- 
ingly with  the  large  green  foliage.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  plants  I  have  ever  seen  in  flower,  and  very  desirable  for  any 
collection,  even  supposing  it  was  quite  scentless ;  but,  unlike  the  other 
large  tubular-flowered  species,  which  are  only  slightly  fragrant,  this 
possesses  nearly  the  fragrance  of  the  Cape  Jasmine,  a  desideratum,  I 
presume,  not  unimportant  to  those  who  delight  in  highly  odoriferous 
flowers. 

One  of  the  best  and  at  the  same  time  most  simple  systems  in  the 
culture  of  Gardenias  is,  to  place  them  during  the  season  of  growth  in 
a  pit  or  frame  filled  with  tan,  and  the  heat  promoted  by  linings  of 
stable  litter ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  other  convenience  than  merely 
a  greenhouse  to  receive  them  when  in  bloom,  this  plan  may  be  pursued 
with  success.  Indeed,  it  is  the  mode  adopted  by  those  who  so  largely 
cultivate  the  Cape  Jasmine  for  the  London  market ;  and  their  success 
must  be  obviously  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  traverse  during 
summer  the  streets  of  London.  —  Glendinning,  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,)  [This  plant  was  also  published  under  the  name  of 
G,  mallei/era  in  the  Botanical  Magazine but  two  or  three  years 
after  it  had  been  named  G.  Whitfieldii  in  the  "  Botanical  Register."] 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ACHIMENES. 

BT  Mb!  RUSSELL,  AT  THE  STUDY,  EXOTIC  NURSERY,  CHELSEA. 

Amongst  the  lovers  of  flowers  the  Achimeues  has  become  a  general 
favourite,  and  I  know  of  no  other  genus  of  plants  more  deserving  of 
our  special  notice.  They  are  plants  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  con- 
tinuing in  flower  for  several  months.  They  flourish  in  any  free  soil, 
and  are  more  easily  propagated  than  any  plant  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  They  can  also  be  had,  with  a  little  extra  care  and  atten- 
tion, in  flower  all  the  year.  Their  native  habitat  is  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies ;  and  of  late  some  very  distinct  varieties  have  been  added 
to  our  collections,  by  fresh  importations  and  from  seed.  With  these 
preliminary  observations,  I  proceed  to  make  the  following  remarks 
upon  its  cultivation. 

Supposing  them  at  rest  in  the  pots  in  which  they  flowered  during 
the  previous  year,  about  the  beginning  of  January,  select  a  few  pots  of 
each  variety,  top  dress  them  with  leaf  mould,  and  then  place  them  in 
any  pit,  or  dung  bed,  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  80  degprees,  and  an 
atmospheric  temperature  varying  from  60  to  80  degrees ;  they  must  be 
kept  rather  moist,  and  then  they  will  soon  begin  to  vegetate :  when 
they  have  attained  the  height  of  two  or  three  inches,  transplant  them 
at  once  into  8-inch  pots,  well  drained,  and  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  leaf  mould,  in  nearly  equal  parts ;  adding  a  little  silver  sand,  and 
charcoal  if  convenient,  and  using  the  whole  in  as  rough  a  state  as  pos- 
sible. After  the  operation  of  potting,  they  must  again  be  placed  in  the 
pit,  or  dung  bed,  kept  rather  close  for  a  few  days,  admitting  air 
according  to  the  state  of  the  bed  and  the  weather.  A  nice  heat  must 
be  kept  up  as  before  recommended.  Particular  attention  must  also  be 
paid  to  watering,  looking  over  the  plants  in  the  afternoon,  watering 
only  such  as  require  it,  and  afterwards  sprinkling.  As  the  season 
advances  they  must  be  shaded  with  coarse  canvass  for  a  few  hours  in 
bright  sunshine ;  as  they  come  into  flower  they  ought  to  be  removed 
into  the  conservatory  or  warm  greenhouse,  where  most  of  the  varieties 
do  beautifully.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  against  cold  air,  and 
cutting  winds.  Single  plants  of  the  tall  growing  varieties,  such  as 
pedunculata,  will  maice  nice  specimens,  by  stopping  at  every  joint,  for 
a  few  times,  and  staking.  But  I  recommend  planting  four  or  five  in  a 
pot,  and  stopping  them  two  or  three  times,  which  will  cause  them  to 
form  nice  bushes.  Longiflora  should  be  planted  a  little  closer.  Those 
required  for  specimens  should  be  usually  staked,  allowing  a  few  to 
ramble,  which  have  a  graceful  appearance  hanging  over  the  pots. 
This  variety  does  most  beautifully  in  baskets ;  planted  in  peat,  char- 
coal, and  moss,  they  require  to  be  well  watered,  and  occasionally  (along 
with  those  in  pots)  with  liquid  manure.  Picta  is  a  great  favourite,  and 
amply  repays  a  little  extra  care.  By  propagating  from  the  leaf  in 
autumn,  this  variety  can  be  had  in  flower  early  in  spring.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  they  are  easily  propagated  ;  cuttings  will  strike  in  a  few 
days ;  they  will  also  grow  freely  from  the  leaf,  and  by  dividing  the 
scaly  bulbs,  some  of  the  varieties  form  small  bulbs  on  the  wood,  which 
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make  equally  as  good  plants  as  those  from  large  bulbs  or  cuttings.  By 
bringing  in  a  few  pots  of  each  variety  every  month,  taking  care  to  note 
the  time  of  introduction  into  heat,  a  succession  can  be  kept  up  all  the 
year.  Most  of  the  varieties  stand  admirably  in  the  drawing-room, 
especially  pedunculata,  hirsuta,  and  grandiflora.  After  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  the  bulbs  matured,  the  stems  die  off,  and  then  the  bulbs 
require  no  more  care  than  keeping  perfectly  dry,  and  free  from  frost. 


SPLENDID  ROSES. 

During  the  exhibitions  which  have  taken  place  at  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Royal  Botanical  Society,  and  the  South  London  Society 
Gardens,  we  paid  particular  attention  to  take  a  descriptive  list  of  the 
very  best  formed  Roses  that  were  shown.  The  following  we  can  re- 
commend as  valuable  in  any  collection.  They  are  beautiful  both  in 
form  and  colours. 

Paul  Joseph. — Rich  purple  and  crimson. 

Geant  des  Batailles,  Hy.  Per. — Rich  deep  scarlet. 

Miss  Glegg. — Pure  white  with  a  blush  centre. 

Madame  Nerard. — Beautiful  pink. 

Eugene  Beauharnais. — Rose  and  lilac. 

Franklin. — Bright  red,  tinged  with  lilac. 

Reine  des  Belgie. — Very  pure  white,  with  a  tinge  of  lilac  to  centre* 

Lady  Stuart.-^  Beautiful  silvery  blush. 

Princess  de  Lambelle.— Very  pure  white. 

Madame  Hardy. — Very  pure  white. 

Victor  Hugo. — Fine  rosy-lilac. 

William  Tell. — Very  vivid  rose. 

Glory  of  France. — Rich  rosy  red. 

Hortense  le  Roy. — Bright  rose. 

Honore  Montmorency. — Red,  with  shades  of  violet. 

La  Sylphide. — Very  handsome  blush. 

Lady  Alice  Pe6l. — Vivid  crimson,  fine. 

Scipio. — Rich  shaded  crimson. 

Narcissus. — Yellow,  beautiful. 

Saffrano. — Large  yellow. 

La  Fille  d'Air.— Beautiful  pale  flesh. 

Louis  Philippe. — Rich  deep  red. 

Souchete. — Vivid  carmine  and  crimson. 

Marechal  Lannes. — Bright  red,  shaded  with  violet. 

Eliza  Sauvage. — ^Yellow,  with  buff  centre. 

Cymedor. — Fine  rosy  red,  shaded  with  lilac. 

Madame  Audot. — Beautiful  blush,  with  rose  centre. 

Grandissima. — Very  brilliant  crimson. 

La  Voliipte. — Rich  dark  rose. 

Boule  de  Nantiel.— Superb  purple  crimson. 

Letetia. — Dark  rose,  with  distinct  beautiful  vein9. 

Reine  des  Fleurs. — Pretty  rosy  pink. 

Reine  de  Viergas. — Beautiful  blush. 
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Coup  d'Hebe. — Bright  flesh  pink,  beautiful. 

Duke  of  Devonshire.— Rose,  with  white  stripes. 

Brennus. — ^Vivid  carmine. 

Madame  Verdier.— Rich  salmon  pink. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. — Rich  rose,  finely  mottled. 

Couronne  d' Amour. — Bright  rosy -red,  beautiful. 

Reine  de  Matin.— Rich  rosy  purple. 

Bizarre  Marbre. — Mottled  crimson. 

Comte  de  Montalivet. — Rich  crimson,  with  a  lilac  tinge. 

Comtesse  Mole. — Very  rich  deep  rose ;  superb. 

General  Allard. — Bright  rosy  red  ;  fine. 

General  Jacqueminot. — Rich  crimson  and  violet ;  superb. 

lUustre  Beaute.— Handsome  delicate  blush. 


ON  A  FOUNTAIN,  &c. 

BT  AN  OLP  SUBSCRIBER. 

I  BEO  to  thank  the  Conductor  for  attention  to  me  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  to  ask  for  some  information  which  I  have  searched  for  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Cabinet  unsuccessfully,  as  they  contain  nothing  to  my 
purpose. 

I  have  very  lately  had  a  Fountain  erected  in  my  garden,  which  is 
supplied  from  a  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  so  far  all  is  well ; 
there  is  no  fault  in  its  play,  but  the  water  in  the  basin  became  earlv 
very  green  on  the  top,  and  this  being  removed  by  skimming,  it  is 
nevertheless  discoloured  and  thick  ;  and  though  a  month  has  elapsed, 
it  seems  likely  to  continue  so.  Two  plants  have  been  introduced  into 
it,  and  they  do  not  thrive,  and  also  some  gold  and  silver  fish.  The 
material  of  the  basin  is  brick  laid  in  mortar,  with  an  inner  coating  of 
cement.  Can  some  reader  inform  me  what  error  has  been  committed 
in  the  construction,  or  otherwise^  and  what  must  be  done  that  the  con- 
tained water  may  be  clear  ?  An  answer  in  an  early  number  will  oblige. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  VEGETATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
This  very  interesting  portion  of  what  is  termed  the  New  World,  has 
furnished  this  country  with  many  of  the  handsomest  of  our  annual 
flowers,  numerous  Shrubs,  Pinuses,  &c.  Mr.  Douglas  went  out  as  a 
collector,  and  sent  over  many  valuable  things ;  his  success  and  decease 
induced  the  Horticultural  Society  to  send  out  a  collector,  viz.,  Mr. 
Hartweg,  who  had  already  obtained  many  fine  plants  from  Mexico,  and 
the  details  of  his  journey  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  HortictU" 
tural  Society,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  selected : — 

"  I  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  November  13th,  1845,  and  being 
situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Orizaba,  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  lowlands  of  Vera  Cruz.  Having  only  a  short  time  to  spend  here, 
I  made  an  excursion  to  the  colder  district  of  Orizaba,  by  passing 
through  a  deep  ravine  to  the  village  of  Chichiquila.  Here  I  found  a 
Magnolia,  forming  a  large  tree  with  oblong  shining  leaves,  several 
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species  of  oaks,  Ganya  macrophylla,  Gobsea  scandens,  Lophospermum 
scandens,  two  species  of  Viburnum,  a  Cornus,  Tilia  mexicana,  a 
Juniper  forming  a  small  tree,  Pin  us  Pseudo-strobus,  and  P.  Llaveana, 
the  latter  with  rather  more  elongated  cones  than  those  found  near 
Zimapan. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  I  arrived  at  Jalapa,  and  taking  the 
diligence  for  Mexico,  I  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  3rd  of  December. 
After  a  stay  of  two  days,  during  which  time  I  delivered  my  letters  of 
introduction,  I  left  for  the  Hacienda  de  Laureles,  near  Angang^co, 
where  seven  years  previously  I  found  Achimenes  patens  and  hetero- 
phylla,  the  objects  of  this  journey. 

On  the  13th  I  returned  to  Mexico;  I  went  in  search  of  Abies 
hirtella,  of  which  Humboldt  gives  the  locality  at  '  El  Guarda,'  an  in- 
significant military  post  on  the  road  to  Cuemavaca,  at  a  distance  of  30 
miles  from  the  capital.  El  Guarda  is  situated  on  a  lofty  plain ;  the 
only  silver  firs  within  view  are  on  the  mountain  half  a  mile  to  the 
south ;  this  is  a  little  wood  covering  only  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  and 
consists  entirely  of  Abies  religiosa.  From  inquiries  I  made  at  £1 
Guarda  respecting  another  silver  fir  gprowing  about  there,  I  could  learn 
nothing  satisfactory.  Frum  my  own  experience  I  am  sure  that  it  does 
not  grow,  if  at  all,  within  six  miles  of  El  Guarda.  This  excursion, 
however,  has  not  been  fruitless,  for  I  found  near  Ajusco  a  Pine  I  had 
never  seen  b^ore,  and  which  I  suspect  to  be  Loudon's  Pinus  Monte- 
zumae ;  it  has  the  same  glaucous  appearance  as  P.  Montezumae  in  the 
Society's  Garden,  but  shorter  leaves,  smaller  and  more  pointed  cones. 
It  forms  a  tree  of  about  40  feet  high,  and  from  the  upright  leaves  and 
habit  in  general,  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  Pinus  Pinea. 

On  the  28th  I  lefl  on  horseback,  and  arrived  in  Tepic  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1846,  after  five  days'  hard  riding.  The  town  of  Tepic  is 
situate  in  a  plain  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  enjoys  a  temperature  of  80  degrees  in  summer,  and  60  to 
70  degrees  during  the  winter  months.  Most  tropical  fruits  and  sugar- 
cane are  cultivated  here.  In  the  S.W.,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  is  a  range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  called  the 
Cerro  de  San  Juan.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  Pines,  one  of  which 
closely  resembles  P.  macrophylla,  with  beautiful  long  foliage,  and 
cones  varying  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length.  This  forms  a  tree  from 
60  to  80  feet  high.  Another  species  of  Pine,  forming  an  equally  large 
tree,  is  called  by  the  natives  Ocote  hembra  (female  pine,  in  opposition 
to  the  first,  which  is  named  Ococe  macho,  or  male  pine).  The  foliage 
of  this  new  species  is  16  inches  long,  and  the  cones  measure  from  four 
to  five  inches  in  length.  This  is  not  frequently  met  with,  and  the 
cones  are  produced  more  sparingly  than  in  the  other  kind.  The  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Juan  are  covered  with  oaks,  an  Ar- 
butus, a  shrubby  Bocconia,  several  syngenecious  shrubs,  a  white 
flowering  Ceanothus,  Bouvardia  splendens,  and  among  herbaceous 
plants  I  observed  Lobelia  laxiflora,  Spigelia  scabriuscula,  with  a  head 
of  crimson  flowers  resembling  at  a  distance  Phlox  Drummondii,  a  half 
shrubby  Pentstemon  with  krge  pink  flowers,  Macromeria  exserta, 
Aristolochia  brevipes,  and  the  showy  Lamourouxia  multifida  and  eordata. 
On  January  the  8th,  passing  over  the  plain  of  Tepic  in  an  easterly 
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direction,  after  a  ride  of  six  hours  I  entered  the  Monte  de  los  Quartas, 
a  forest  consisting  chiefly  of  oaks  with  a  few  pines  intermixed ;  the 
only  plant  in  flower  was  Lupinus  Ehrenbergii ;  on  the  banks  and  in  the 
dried-up  bed  of  the  rivulet  that  crosses  the  mountain,  liittsea  gemioi- 
flora,  with  a  flower-stem  from  12  to  18  feet  long,  but  bent  down  by  the 
weight  of  its  numerous  seed  pods,  grows  abundantly.  In  the  evening  I 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Ocotello.  About  noon  the  following  day  I 
reached  the  hamlet  of  Auseta,  situate  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano 
Tetitlan.  Having  with  difficulty  procured  a  guide  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  and  provided  the  necessaries,  including  a  calabash  witk 
water,  we  set  out  and  arrived  before  sunset  on  the  north-western 
declivity  of  the  volcano,  where  we  encamped  for  the  night  in  a  beautiful 
pine  Torest.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the  10th,  leaving  our  horses  in 
charge  of  my  servant,  I  began  to  ascend  with  the  guide,  who,  being 
armed  with  a  machete  (a  kind  of  long  knife),  cleared  a  path  among  the 
brushwood  and  long  grass  that  encumbered  our  way.  After  a  con- 
tinual steep  ascent  of  four  hours,  through  a  forest  composed  of  that 
long-coned  Pine  found  near  Tepic,  a  few  Oaks,  Mimosas,  a  Launia, 
Garrya  laurifolia,  and  a  Fraxinus,  we  arrived  at  the  ledge  of  a  black 
volcanic  mass,  destitute  of  all  vegetation. 

On  the  20th  I  had  crossed  the  plain  of  Tepic  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, leaving  the  Cerro  de  San  Juan  on  the  right.  After  an  easy  ride 
of  three  hours,  we  entered  a  ravine  through  which  a  stream  that  we  had 
to  pass  sevend  times  winds  its  way.  The  vegetation  here  assumes  a 
tropical  character,  and  furnished  me  a  Cattleya,  Stanhopea,  Mormodes, 
Catasetum,  and  an  Epidendrum,  none  of  them  however  in  flower. 
The  vegetation,  as  far  as  the  small  village  of  Matanejo,  where  we 
arrived  in  the  evening,  aflbrds  little  interest  at  this  season.  The  copae- 
wood  covering  the  sides  of  the  ravines  is  composed  of  deciduous  leafleta 
shrubs,  only  relieved  by  a  giant  Cereus,  forming  a  singular  tree ;  this 
generally  has  a  single  stem  two  to  four  feet  high,  by  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  when  it  divides  into  numerous  triangular  branches,  risiiig 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  tw^ty  to  thirty  feet.  In  May  it 
yields  a  delicious  fruit  called  Bitaya,  when  it  is  much  sought  after  by 
the  natives. 

Leaving  Matanejo  early  the  following  morning,  we  soon  entered  a 
forest  of  Oaks ;  here  I  found  two  species  of  Epidendrum,  an  Oncidinm, 
OdontoglosBum,  and  an  Epiphyllum,  the  latter,  like  E.  Ackermanniy 
inhabiting  trees.  Although  I  have  not  seen  it  in  flower,  yet  judging 
from  its  broad  deeply-cut  leaves,  or  rather  stems,  it  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  that  interesting  tribe  of  plants.  The  timber  of 
the  Oak  does  not  bear  a  high  character  as  to  durability ;  when  exposed 
to  the  weather  it  soon  rots,  and  the  trees,  however  healthy  they  appear 
to  be,  are  generally  hollow  in  the  centre. 

I  set  out  again  on  the  7th  of  February  for  San  Bias.  Descending 
by  the  road  usually  travelled  during  the  dry  season,  we  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  the  fitrm  of  La  Manuela,  situate  in  a  wood  of  Acacias,  Pro- 
sopis,  Laurus,  Palms,  Cedar,  the  Lemon,  a  species  of  Citrus,  and 
several  species  of  Ficus,  among  which  there  is  one  sending  forth  roots 
which  deiscend  into  the  earth,  giving  support  and  nourishment  to  the 
numerous  fiMpreading  bnmches,  or  sometimes  encircling  a  palm  with 
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its  stem,  thus  presenting  the  singular  deception  of  palm-leaves  growing 
out  of  the  fig-tree.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  embrace  in  time  proves 
fatal  to  the  palm.  A  species  of  Annona  also  occurs  here  spontaneously, 
producing  a  fruit  which  in  size  and  shape  resembles  the  Cherimoyer, 
but  bears  no  comparison  with  the  latter  as  to  quality.  I  oflen  saw  it 
cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Mexico,  requiring  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  Cherimoyer.  It  is,  I  believe,  Annona  laevigata  (?) ;  the 
native  name  is  Anona. 

On  the  23rd  of  Febniaiy  I  returned  from  an  excursion  to  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  the  largest  stream  in  Central  Mexico,  taking  its 
rise  from  the  swampy  plains  between  Lertna  and  Toluca,  near  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  traversing  a  space  of  more  than  600  miles  in  a  north- 
westerly direction.  The  vegetation  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that 
observed  on  the  descent  to  San  Bias ;  and  the  only  objects  derived 
from  this  excuraon  were  an  Epidendrum,  an  Oncidium,  and  another 
orchidaceous  plant  resembling  a  Catasetum  in  habit,  but  producing  n 
flower-stem  eight  to  ten  inches  from  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs^ 
which  at  its  extremity  is  much  branched.  This  species  occurs  exclu- 
sively on  palms,  and  seems  to  flower  during  the  rainy  season. 

On  the  7th  of  March  I  despatched  a  tin  case  containing  the  seeds 
collected  about  Tepio  to  Guadalajara,  to  be  forwarded  thence  by  dili- 
gence to  Vera  Cruz.  On  the  9th  I  sent  off  to  Tampico  the  Orchids 
and  Pine  cones,  occupying  two  chests. 

The  verdant  fields  and  pine-covered  range  of  mountains  at  the  back 
of  the  town  Monteroy,  form -a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dried-up  v^^ 
tation  about  Mazatlan.  The  predominating  trees  are  an  evergreen  (Mk 
(Quercus  Californica),  forming  a  tree  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  globular 
crown,  and  having  the  branches  much  distorted.  It  occurs  principally 
in  low  but  dry  situations.  The  higher  ^rts  are  occupied  by  Pinus  in- 
signis,  a  tree  raxty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  stem  of  two  to  four 
feet  in  diameter.  This  species  is  liable  to  vary  much  In  the  size  of  the 
leaves  (which  stand  in  threes)  and  in  the  cones,  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. In  close  woods,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea-shore,  at  an 
elevation  of  200  to  300  feet,  the  leaves  usually  measure  four-and-a-half 
to  five-and-a-half  inches,  and  cones  four  to  four-and-a-half  inches  in 
length  by  two-and-a-half  broad ;  towards  the  beach,  where  the  trees 
are  mostly  one-sided — a  ddlect  caused  by  north-west  winds,  which  blow 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year — both  leaves  and  cones  diminish  in 
size.  These  differences,  which  are  loo  insignificant  to  establish  even 
varieties  of  Pinus  insignis,  have  given  rise  to  the  Jiames  Pinus  tuber- 
culata  and  radiata,  winch  were,  according  to  Loudon^  collected  by  the 
late  Dr.  Coulter  near  the  sea-shore  at  Monterey ;  that  locality,  no 
doubt,  is  I^int  Pinos,  as  it  is  the  only  habitat  near  Monterey  where 
pines  grow  close  to  the  beach  ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  place  where  I 
made  the  foregoing  observations.  In  all  situations  the  <!ones  grow 
three  or  four  together  in  a  cluster,  remaining  on  the  trees  several  years 
after  shedding  the  seeds ;  are  pendulous,  with  the  apex  somewhat  re- 
curved ;  deformed,  that  is,  the  scales  on  one  side  are  more  developed 
than  on  the  other,  and  enclose  two  winged  seeds  ^under  each  scale. 
The  cones  are  about  eighteen  to  twenty- four  months  in  upening. 
{  To  be  continued.) 


m  TBE  FLOWEB  ^ASLDEHf, 

AN^SUAL  flower  iioeds,  as  Olurkia,  CoHiiiisia,  Schizan- 
tlius,  Ten- week  Stock,  ^c,  now  sown  in  stuail  pots, 
well  drained,  and  kept  in  a  cool  frame,  or  a  spare  corner  in  a  cool 
greenhouse,  through  winter,  will  be  suitable  for  turning  out  in  the 
open  borders  at  the  end  of  March  or  in  April.    Such  plants  bloom 
early  and  fine,  and  they  are  early  ornaments  for  the  flower  garden ; 
and  as  they  decline,  the  spring-sown  plants  are  coming  into  bloom. 
Seeds  of  many  kinds,  now  sown  in  the  open  border,  generally  survive 
the  winter,  and  bloom  vigorously  early  the  next  season.  Caknatioiis  : 
the  layers  should  be  taken  off,  severing  them  off  at  a  joint  as  near  the 
root  as  possible.    Only  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  should  be  trimmed 
off  to  admit  the  compost  to  settle  closely  around  the  stem,  and  that 
no  leaves  may  rot  inside  the  soil,  and  be  likely  to  damage  the  main 
stem.    The  compost  in  which  to  pot  them  must  not  be  rich,  or  the 
plants  will  be  likely  to  g^ow  too  vigorous,  and  become  what  florists 
term  too  gross.    Equal  portions  of  year-old  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  sand  mixed  therein,  is  rich  enough,  and  of 
a  dryish  texture,  and  the  plants  keep  healthy  in  it  if  otherwise  duly 
attended  to.   They  must  have  a  liberal  drainage ;  over  the  broken  pot, 
&c,,  spread  a  portion  of  moss  or  turfy  loam,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
compost  settling  amongst  the  bits  of  pot,  and  to  allow  a  free  passage 
for  the  wkter  draining  away.    The  compost  must  not  be  sifled,  but 
chopped,  and  in  its  rough  state.    In  potting,  place  two  layers  in  each 
pot.    When  potted,  put  them  in  a  cool  frame  for  about  ten  days, 
keeping  the  lights  closed,  and  shaded  from  mid-day  sun ;  this  contri* 
butes  to  an  immediate  striking  root  afresh :  afterwards  they  may  be 
fully  exposed  in  a  sheltered  spot,  having  a  thick  floor  of  coal-ashes  or 
boards  to  place  the  pots  upon,  in  order  to  prevent  worms  entering. 
Pinks  :  beds  of  them  may  still  be  made,  and  the  earlier  the  mora  suc- 
cessful; dig  into  the  bed  four  inches  in  thickness  of  old  manure;  do  it 
a  week  or  so  befora  planting,  and  plant  as  early  in  the  month  as  you 
can.    Fansies  :   beds  of  them  should  be  made  for  next  spring 
bloom.    Put  some  of  all  the  best  kinds  in  small  pots,  to  be  placed  in  a 
cool  frame  during  winter.    If  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  biennials,  as 
Scabious,  Canterbury  Bell,  Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks,  &c.,  has 
been  neglected,  they  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible. 
Verbenas  :  runners  should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  a  third  filled  with 
potshenls,  and  the  rest  with  good  loamy  soil,  placing  them  in  a  close 
cool  frame  for  ten  days,  shading  from  mid-day  sun ;  after  which  gradu- 
ally expose  them  to  open  air.   Attention  to  them  should  be  immediate. 
When  placed  in  a  cool  frame  or  greenhouse  for  winter  protection,  they 
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must  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  in  a  dry  situation.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
all  bed  plants  as  early  as  possible,  taking  short,  well-ripened  shoots,  as 
the  very  gross  fleshy  ones  are  not  generally  free  to  strike  root,  and 
very  liable  to  damp  off — Petunia,  Heliotrope,  Hemimeris  (Celsia  of 
some),  Bouvardia,  Cuphea,  Salvia,  Maurandia,  Calceolaria,  Pelar- 
gonium, double  Ragwort,  Anagallis,  Fuchsia,  &c.  Bulbous-rooted 
plants,  as  Hyacinth,  Crocus,  Tulip,  Narcissus,  Guernsey  Lily,  Iris, 
&c.,  for  early  forcing,  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  possible ;  if  not  in 
possession,  they  may  now  be  obtained  of  the  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men. The  double  Sweet  Violets  should  now  be  taken  up  from  the 
open  g^und,  and  be  planted  on  a  bed  in  a  frame  or  in  pots,  in  order 
to  have  them  in  bloom  by  Christmas,  <Sbc.  (See  Articles  in  former 
Numbers.)  Seedling  Auricula  and  Polyanthus  plants  should  be  potted 
off  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  any  old  stock  not  already  done. 
Ranunculus  beds  should  now  be  prepared  as  follows  : — The  depth  of 
soil  to  be  two  feet  and  a  half,  of  a  rich  clayey  friable  loam,  retentive 
of  moisture,  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  sur&ce  to  be  a  rich 
light  loam  of  a  sandy  nature.  Remove  the  whole  of  the  soil  with  the 
remains  of  the  dung  given  last  year,  and  turn  up  the  subsoil  a  whole 
ipade  in  depth,  breaking  it  well.  If  the  beds  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  state  for  a  day  or  two  to  sweeten  the  subsoil,  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage. Then  place  upon  the  subsoil  a  layer  of  cow-dung,  at  least  one 
year  old,  four  inches  thick  ;  then  scatter  over  it  the  fine  powder  of 
new-slaked  lime,  to  correct  any  acidity  and  destroy  the  worms.  Then 
fill  up  with  new  light  soil,  taken  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  old  tulip-bed 
or  potato-ground,  which  has  been  frequently  turned  to  sweeten  it. 
Lilies  :  Crown  Imperials,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Snowdrops,  i&c..  are  in 
large  masses,  and  require  to  be  divided ;  they  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible,  and  replant  immediately.  Lobelias  :  offsets  of,  should  be 
potted  off,  to  have  them  well  established  before  winter  ;  or  one  or  more 
large  stock  plant  of  a  sort  be  potted  entire,  to  furnish  strong  offsets 
towards  spring.  China  and  Tea  Roses:  cuttings  of,  strike  readily 
now.  MiONiONETTE  for  winter  blooming:  see  Articles  upon,  i&c. 
Seeds  :  many  kinds  will  now  be  ripe  ;  attend  early  to  gather  them. 
Pentstemon,  Chelone,  and  similar  border  plants,  should  be  increased 
by  cuttings  or  parting  the  plants,  or  they  often  die  in  winter. 
IN  THE  OSEENHOUSE,  STOVE, 
Pelargoniums,  that  were  headed  down,  and  have  pushed  shoots  an 
inch  or  two  long,  should  be  repotted,  taking  away  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  soil,  and  repotting  in  new  compost.  Cuttings  which  are  rooted 
should  be  potted  off  (see  Articles  upon).  Camellias  :  thin  the  buds 
where  numerous,  which  tends  to  preserve  more  certainly  those  left  for 
blooming,  and  to  have  them  more  vigorous.  Any  desired  to  bloom  by 
Christmas  should  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  Greenhouse  Plants  : 
the  general  stock  will  require  bousing  by  the  last  week  in  the  month, 
for  if  left  out  later  they  often  turn  brown  by  the  operation  of  the  cold 
air.  Succulents  should  be  taken  in  soon  to  save  them  from  any  excess 
of  wet.  Cinerarias,  in  open  beds,  should  be  repotted  by  the  end  of 
the  month,  for  winter  blooining,  &c.  Camellias  may  now  be  grafted. 
Chrysanthemums  must  be  encouraged  in  every  way  to  promote  their 
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vigour,  by  repotting,  watering  with  liquid  manure,  &c.,  occasionally. 
Chinese  Primboses  should  be  similarly  encouraged  for  winter  bloom* 
ing.  If  mildew  appears  on  any  plants,  dust  then^  with  sulphur  imm^ 
diately.  Camellias  may  be  grafted ;  the  operation  noAy  be  perfonned 
with  the  greatest  success  by  pursuing  the  method  the  French  call 
graffe  en  placctge^^  which  is  merely  inserting  that  portion  of  wood 
that  includes  a  bud  and  leaf  cut  longitudinally,  into  a  correspondii^ 
cleft  in  the  stock.  The  grafted  subjects  should  be  plunged  in  bottom 
heat,  and  kept  covered  for  at  least  a  month. 

SHBT7BBIST, 

When  it  is  intended  to  remove  large  evergreen  shrubB,  &c.,  the 
coming  season,  it  very  materially  contributes  to  success  to  have  a  deep 
trench  cut  round  the  plant  at  the  size  the  ball  is  intended,  and  thus 
eut  in  the  roots,  which  induces  them  to  push  lateral  ones,  and  such 
readily  strike  afresh  when  renfloved.  October  and  early  in  November 
is  the  best  season  for  planting  evergreens  ;  the  ground  possesses  some 
heat  then,  and  promotes  their  more  immediate  establishment,  and  the 
air  is  cool  and  damp  in  a  proportionate  degree. 


THE  FORM  OP  THE  TULIP. 

BT  HB.  OLENNT,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  PROPOBTIONS  OF  FLORISTS*  FLOWERS,  &C 

Kbcently  noticing  some  remarks  on  the  form  of  the  Tulip,  inserted  in 
this  Magazine  by  a  correspondent,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  to  the  simple  £Btct  that  no  writer  on  the  Tulip  ever  hinted  a 
word  as  to  the  form  being  circular  or  globular  in  any  proportion  what- 
ever, not  a  solitary  florist  had  even  gone  beyond  saying  that  it  should 
be  the  form  of  a  cup,"  and  leaving  the  raeider  to  decide  what  shaped 
cup  it  should  be,  until  I  in  1832,  and  often  since  that  period,  laid  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  form  should  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  a 
hollow  ball.  And  I  also  beg  to  call  attention  to  another  &ct.  The 
disingenuous  manner  in  which  other  writers  have  actually  pretended  to 
claim  origrinality  when  they  insist  that  one-half  of  a  hollow  ball  is  the 
only  true  standard,  and  that  Mr.  Glenny  is  wrong  about  his  third  part. 
When  those  writers  who  found  their  credit  upon  what  they  purloin 
from  others  have  been  forgotten,  my  standard  will  remain  as  mine  and 
mine  only.  For  those  people  are  seen  through  even  now  by  old 
florists,  and  what  does  all  they  say  amount  to  now,  why  to  a^know-p 
ledge  that  my  standard  of  half  a  hollow  ball  is  right,  and  to  a  denial 
that  one-third  is  as  good.  I  put  this  case.  A  Tulip  is  exhibited, 
exactly  half  a  hollow  ball,  it  is  all  you  can  wish  for,  the  sun  shines 
bright  and  warm  on  the  room  in  which  it  is  shown ;  gets  highly  heated 
in  half-an-hour  ;  the  Tulip  opens  a  little  more,  and  forms  only  a  third 
of  a  larger  globe ;  and  if  the  flower  does  not  quarter,  it  is  as  much 
more  beautiAil,  for  its  increased  size  and  its  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  marking,  as  it  can  be  less  by  its  being  shallower.  I 
consider  all  the  miserable  attempts  to  describe  the  same  proportions  in 
diflerent  words  very  contemptible,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  enthusiasts  in  floriculture. 


MITRARIA  COCCINEA— SCARLET-FLOWERED. 


THIS  most  charming  shrubby  plant  is  a  climber,  growing  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  quite  hardy.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
tliis  country  from  South  America  by  Messrs.  Yeitchs',  and  b^s 
bloomed  in  their  nursery  at  Exeter.  A  specimeu  of  it  in  flower  was 
exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  show  the  present  season,  and 
was  mucli  admired.  It  is  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  our  shrubs, 
and  especially  so  in  being  an  addition  to  our  climbers.  It  highly 
merits  a  place  in  every  pleasure  garden,  being  easy  of  culture,  bloom- 
ing freely,  and  very  ornamental. 

SCHIZANTHUS  BETUSUS  ALBUS. 

I  No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  know  the  beautiful  half- 
shrubby  Schizanthus  retusus ;  its  rich  orange  and  red  flowers,  borne  in 
profusion,  render  it  very  ornamental,  whether  gfrown  in  the  green- 
iiouse  or  open  air  border.  The  variety  we  now  figure  is  peculiarly 
handsome,  more  especially  so  when  grown  near  the  S.  retuses,  the 
contrast  is  very  strikingly  beautiful.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  John  Bur- 
ridpre,  jun.,  of  Colchester.    It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  or  seed. 

ilr.  J.  G.  Waite,  seedsman,  No.  181,  High  Holborn,  London,  who 
presented  the  drawing  to  us,  can  supply  plants  or  seeds.  It  is  worthy 
a  place  in  every  greenhouse  and  flower  garden. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 
Gmelina  Rhreedii. 

Verhenacea,    IMdynamia  Gymnotpermia. 
A  very  tall  growing  tree-like,  hot-house  plant,  which  has  long  been 
in  the  collection  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.    The  form  of  the 
Vol.  XVI.   No.  22.— A^  A  U 
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flower  is  somewhat  like  a  Mimulus,  nearly  two  inches  across,  of  a 
tawny-yellow  with  streaks  of  red.  The  inside  of  the  tube  is  green. 
They  are  produced  in  a  large  terminal  thyrsus  head,  and  are  very 
showy.    It  is  an  interesting  plant.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.j  4395.) 

HOYA  IMPERIALIS. 

This  noble-looking  species  was  found  in  Borneo  by  Mr.  Low,  jun. 
A  plant  in  bloom  was  exhibited  at  the  June  show,  held  in  the  R^;ent't 
Park  Gardens,  and  which  we  noticed  in  our  J uly  Number.  A  fine 
figure  of  it  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  September.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  large,  broad,  trusses,  having  from  six  to  ten  in 
each;  when  all  are  expanded,  the  truss  is  eight  inches  or  mors 
across.  A  separate  blossom  is  about  three  inches  across,  very  thick 
and  fleshy,  of  a  purplish-chestimt  colour,  having  the  central  stamina! 
crown  of  a  pale  ivory  white,  glossy,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  other 
part  of  the  flower,  renders  it  very  interesting,  and  when  tiie  fine 
pendant  large  trus:»es  hang  from  the  twining  stems  have  a  noble 
appearance.  They  are  very  fragrant  in  the  evening  and  through  the 
night.  It  is  a  climber  of  quick  gprowth,  a  hot-house  plant.  The 
leaves  are  from  six  to  eight  iuciies  long,  and  about  half  as  broad, 
thick  and  firm. 

Jasmimum  nudiflorum — Naked-flowered. 

A  native  of  China,  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Fortune ; 
it  blooms  very  freely  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  trained  against  a 
wall.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion,  but  do  not  appear  till  the 
plant  has  lost  its  leaves.  They  are  Without  scent,  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour.    (Figured  in  Pax,  Mag,  Bot,) 

Sericoorafhus  Guiesbreoutiana.   (Syn.  Aphelandra  Ghiesbrigh- 

tianum.) 

Acanthacecc.  Didynamia  Angiotpermia, 
A  dwarf  half-herbaceous  shrub,  requiring  to  be  grown  in  the  stove 
or  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  be  treated  very  similar  to  the  Justicias.  It 
blooms  very  freely  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  numerous 
Justicia-like  bright-scarlet  flowers  are  highly  ornamental.  A  separate 
flower  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  requires  plenty  of  pot-room,  a 
free  drainage,  well  syringing  with  soft  water,  and  a  good  supply  at  the 
roots  when  growing,  but  in  its  state  of  rest  just  to  be  kept  moist.  It 
merits  a  place  in  every  collection,  especially  where  winter  flowers  are 
required.  It  may  readily  be  procured,  and  at  a  reasonable  price. 
(Figured  in  Pax,  Mag,  Bot,) 

Weioelia  rosea. 
A  well-executed  figure  of  this  charming  hartly  shrub  is  given  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  It  blooms  very  freely,  and  beautifully  in  the 
open  air  in  the  border,  or  trained  against  a  wall,  during  the  early 
summer  months.  Its  syringa-formed  rose  and  white  flowers,  being  "a 
deep  rose  without  and  pale  within,  becoming  white,  are  highly  interest- 
ing and  ornamental.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  garden  where  shrubs  are 
admitted,  and  can  now  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost. 


NOTES  ON  NBW  OB  BARE  PLANTS. 
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New  Cabnations. 

Jenny  Lind  (Merry weather).— A  brilliant  scarlet  flake,  of  fine 
form. 

Scarlet  Defiance  (Haines). — vivid  scarlet  flake,  witli  a  good 
white  ground,  and  fine  formed  round  petals. 

Brilliant  (Elliott's).— A  rich  scarlet  flake,  with  a  pure  white 
ground.    Petals  of  thick  substance  and  fine  form. 

Prince  Albert  (Puxley's).— Scarlet  bizarre.  The  scarlet  and 
dark  colours  are  rich,  and  upon  a  good  white  ground,  fine  form. 

Thomas  Hewlett  (Holliday's).— Crimson  bizarre.  The  colours 
are  rich  and  very  distinct,  upon  a  clear  white  ground,  and  the  form  of 
first-rate  excellence. 


New  Picotees. 

Duke  op  Wellington  (Burroughs'). — A  pure  white,  with  a  fine 
red  edgin^y,  large,  and  superb  form. 

Lady  Smith  (Burroughs'). — A  purewliite,  with  rich  purple  edging, 
excellent  flower. 

Juliet  (May's).— A  good  white  ground,  with  a  deep  purple 
edging. 

Juno  (Matthews's). — A  pure  white  ground,  with  a  rich  violet-purple 
edging,  and  fine  formed  petal. 

Pride  op  the  Village  (Kirtlaiid's).— A  very  pure  ground,  with 
a  most  distinct  purple  edging,  and  fine  form. 

Princess  (Grant's). — A  pure  \i  hite  ground,  with  a  very  distinct 
carmine  edging,  and  fine  form. 

Miss  Turner  (Barringer's).— White  pure,  and  its  heavy  edging  of 
red,  fine  in  colour,  is  very  distinctive. 

Eliza  (Staniland's). — Clear  ground,  with  a  very  distinct  purple 
edging,  and  fine  formed  flower. 

Prince  Albert  (Marris's). — Clear  ground,  with  a  deep  red  violet- 
purple  (heavy)  edging,  a  large  full  flower. 

Jenny  Lind  (Ely's). — Pure  white  ground,  and  a  pretty  light  purple 
edging,  fine  shape. 

The  most  perfect  Picotees  and  Carnations  we  saw  in  the  immense 
numbers  exhibited  at  the  London  shows  were — 

Pico^*.— Edmund's  Jenny  Lind,  Burrough's  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Cox's  Regina,  Cocket's  Victoria  Regina,  Marris's  Prince  Albert, 
Headley's  Ariel,  HoUiday's  Minerva,  Barnard's  Mrs.  Barnard. 

Carnations.— Brooke's  Flora's  Garland,  Appleby's  Prince  of  Wales, 
Ely's  Lord  Milton,  Brabbin's  Squire  Meynell,  Ely's  Prince  of  Wales, 
Elliott's  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Strong's  Duke  of  York,  Cartwright's 
Rainbow,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Mansley's  Beauty  of  Woodhouse, 
Jackson's  Squire  Trou,  Barnard's  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Addenbroke*8 
Lvdia,  Alplia,  Hales's  Prince  Albert,  Turner's  William  Penn. 
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New  Pinks. 

Harris's  Rosalind. — A  very  beautiful  sort,  growing  fiomewhat  in 
the  style  of  Headley's  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  equally  smooth 
on  the  petals.  The  lacing  is  lighter  than  that  esteemed  variety,  being 
a  delicate  light  purple,  and  it  will  make  a  first-rate  flower  for  exhibi- 
tion.   It  is  not  yet  let  out. 

Harris's  Lady  Jane  Gret. — This  is  a  most  lively  and  attractive 
variety,  extremely  constant  in  its  lacing,  which  b  heavy,  and  of  a  fine 
bright  crimson.  The  white  is  good,  and  the  flower  will  be  prized  both 
by  florists  and  those  who  desire  a  striking  and  handsome  sort  for  their 
flower  borders. 

Gatliff's  Tyro. — A  very  handsome  rose-petalled  purple-Iaoed 
flower.  It  is  rather  small,  but  when  reduced  to  a  single  pod,  it  will  be 
got  in  first-rate  style. 

Beauty  of  Home. — Rose  petal,  clear  white  and  black.  Very  fine 
variety. 

Black-Eyed  Susan. — Pure  white,  with  a  rich  deep  purple  lacing, 
and  eye,  rose-leaved.    The  flower  sent  us  was  very  excellent* 

Mary  (Ellis's). — White  pure,  with  a  perfect  lacing  of  rich  rose. 
Very  superb. 

Brilliant  (Ellis's). — A  pure  white,  with  bright  red  lacing. 

J ENNY  LiND  (Read's). — Whit^  pure,  with  a  rich  deep  purple  lacing, 
rose-leaved.  In  every  respect  this  was  the  best  pink  we  saw  last 
season. 

Narborough  Buck. — "White  pure,  with  very  dark  edging,  large' 
flower. 

Whipper-in  (Smith's). — ^White  pure,  with  a  rich  rosy  purple  lacing. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Herbert  (Keynes's). — White  pure,  with  a  rich  deep 
purple  lacing,  highly  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Edward's  (Turner's). — Wliite  pure,  with  a  fine  rose  edging, 
large,  rose-leaved. 

Jenny  Lind. — (Marsden's). — Pure  white,  with  a  rich  dark  edging. 

Criterion  (Marsden's) — Pure  white,  h  ith  a  very  fine  purple  edging. 


ON  WINTER  BLOOMING  OF  MIGNONETTE. 
To  have  these  plants  in  perfection  during  the  winter  months,  the  first 
sowing  should  be  made  in  the  open  ground  about  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August.  These  plants,  by  the  end  of  September,  win  be 
strong  and  bushy,  and  should  be  removed  carefully  into  pots  with  good 
drainage  ;  for  a  week  or  so  after  potting  they  must  be  shaded  from  the 
sun.  When  fully  established,  place  them  in  cold  frames  to  protect 
them  from  rains  and  cold  nights,  but  freely  expose  them  to  the  sun- 
shine during  the  day.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  flower  remove 
tliem  into  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  in  which  they  will  oontinue 
flowering  till  succeeded  by  the  next  crop,  which  must  be  sown  in  pots, 
well  drained,  or  in  those  rustic  pots  or  baskets  described  by  me  for 
Primalait,  at  page  229  (1847),  in  rich  light  soil.  By  sowing  them  in 
these  pots  tlie  drainage  is  complete,  on  which  depends  the  successful 
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cultivation  of  this  desirable  little  favourite  during  the  dull,  cloudy 
winter  months.  This  sowing  must  be  kept  where  there  is  a  little  heat, 
but  only  a  little,  or  they  will  grow  weak,  and  the  leaves  become 
yellow  and  drop  off.  This  sowing  may  be  succeeded  by  another,  so 
that  a  regular  succession  may  be  kept  up,  care  always  being  taken  that 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  drainage,  a'hd  that  they  are  not  over- 
watered,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  leaves  turning  brown,  and  the 
plants  sickly,  in  which  state  we  so  frequently  meet  this  plant. 
Although  I  recommend  a  little  heat,  it  is  only  during  the  cold  winter 
months,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  kept  continually  growing ;  ibr  if 
once  checked  by  cpld,  they  may  as  well  be  at  once  thrown  away,  as 
they  will  only  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  not 
yet  an  age  since  it  first  perfumed  the  British  gardens,  yet  it  has  so  far 
naturalised  itself  to  this  our  changeable  climate,  as' to  spring  from  self- 
sown  seeds,  and,  in  many  sheltered  places,  to  stand  our  winters;  thus 
conveying  its  delightful  odour  from  the  palace  to  the  garden  of  the 
humble  peasant. — Gardener^  Journal. 


DISEASE  OF  PLANTS. 

Several  correspondents  have  recently  sent  us  the  leaves  of  both 
exotic  and  hardy  flowering  plants  which  have  been  affected  by  a 
disease  similar  to  the  Potato,  it  is,  however,  a  fbngi  that  they  have 
been  injured  by.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  disease  on  the  Potato  and  fungi  in  general ^  whose 
remarks  are  given  in  the  Harticultural  Journal  and  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,    We  give  a  short  extract  on  the  subject  in  general. 

"  The  decay  "  [in  the  Potato],  writes  Mr.  Berkeley,  **  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  the  mould,  and  not  the  mould  of  the  decay. 
It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  allied  species  to  prey  on  decayed  or  decaying 
matter,  but  to  produce  decay— a  fact  which  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Though  so  many  other  species  have  this  habit  these  have  not.  The 
plant  then  becomes  unhealthy  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
mould,  which  feeds  upon  its  juices  and  prevents  the  elaboration  of 
nutritive  sap  in  the  leaves,  while  it  obstructs  the  admission  of  air  and 
the  emission  of  perspiration.  The  stem  is  thus  overohilrged  with  mois- 
ture, and  eventually  rots,  while  every  source  of  nutriment  is  cut  off 
from  the  half-ripe  tubers.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  say,  Mrith  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  cereal  fungi,  that  biint,  or 
mildew,  or  the  other  allied  diseases  which  affect  corn,  are  the  conse- 
quence and  not  the  cduses  of  disease.  In  favourable  seasons  they  are 
not  developed  ;  in  un&vourable  seasons  they  spread  like  wildfire :  in 
one  sense,  therefore,  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  the  cause,  but 
merely  as  they  stimulate  into  action  the  latent  pest.  The  immediate 
cause  of  disease  is  the  fungus  which  preys  upon  the  tissues  of  the  corn. 
So  exactly,  in  the  present  instance,  as  far  at  least  as  the  aerial  portions 
of  the  plant  are  concerned,  the  Botrytis  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
destruction.  In  some  instances  it  may  have  been  aided  by  unseason- 
able frost,  but  this  has  certainly  not  always  been  the  case.  The  mould 
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indeed  would  not  have  spread  but  from  peculiar  atmaspheric  conditions 
favourable  to  its  growth.  What  these  are  it  may  be  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  student  of  the  extensive  tribe  of 
fungi,  that  their  growth,  and  especially  their  numbers,  depend  more 
than  ali  other  vegetables  on  atmospherical  conditions,  or  what  Fries 
has  happily  called  ^  cosmica  momenta.'  Even  the  peasant  knows  this 
to  be  the  case  with  Mushrooms.  Dry  and  wet  summers  occur,  and 
both  are  equally  barren ;  while  in  other  seasons,  apparently  but  little 
dissimilar,  they  occur  in  the  utmost  profusion.  A  species  will  be  most 
abundant  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  for  a  period  vanish  entirely.  It 
is  notorious  that  this  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  creation,  espe- 
cially amongst  insects,  peculiar  species  of  which  sometimes  swarm  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  batile  the  naturalist.  In  the  summer  of  1826,  for 
instance,  Vanessa  cardui  existed  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  England, 
and  it  was  traced  by  Mr.  A.  Way  from  England  to  Nice.  The  species 
of  late  years  has  been  comparatively  rare.  Tliere  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing then  in  the  fact  of  the  immense  prevalence  of  a  parasitic  mould. 
No  one  wonders  when  the  Hop  grounds  are  ravaged  by  their  peculiur 
mildew,  because  the  cultivation  of  Hops  is  so  limited ;  but  if  it  were 
as  universal  and  of  as  much  importance  as  Potatoes,  the  ravages  would 
equally  excite  attention.  It  is  by  these  instruments,  contemptible  in 
the  sight  of  man,  that  the  Almighty  is  pleased  sometimes  to  accom- 
plish his  ends.  Instances,  like  that  of  the  Hessian  fly,  will  readily 
occur  of  the  immense  disproportion  between  the  means  and  tlie  end." 


ON  RAISING  RANUNCULUSES  FROM  SEED. 

BT  G.  L. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  recently  requesting  information  on  raising  the 
Ranunculus  from  seed,  I  forward  the  following  remarks,  which  I  Jiave 
most  successfully  practised.  I  should  feel  much  obliged  by  your 
inserting  it  in  an  early  Number. 

Ranunculus  seed  is  to  be  procured  from  semi-double  flowers ;  care 
should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  save  it  from  such  as  are  possessed  of 
good  properties,  viz.,  such  as  have  tall  strong  stems,  a  considerable 
number  of  large  well-formed  petals,  and  rich  good  colours,  chiefly  pre- 
ferring the  darker,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lighter  coloured 
when  their  properties  answer  the  foregoing  description.  The  seed 
should  remain  on  the  plant  till  it  has  lost  its  verdure,  and  becomes 
brown  and  dry ;  it  may  then  be  cut  off  and  be  spread  upon  paper,  in  a 
dry  room,  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  every  degree  of  humidity  may  be 
exhaled  from  it,  in  which  state  it  should  be  piit  into  a  bag,  and  pre- 
served in  a  dry  warm  room  till  the  time  of  sowing,  otherwise  it  will  be 
in  danger  of  contracting  a  dampness,  which  will  soon  produce  a 
mouldiness  that  will  infallibly  destroy  it. 

January  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  the  seed  ;  and,  in  order  to  prepare 
it,  it  must  be  separated  from  the  stalks  to  which  it  is  connected  in  the 
following  manner,  viz. : — In  the  first  place  it  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  bag  and  spread  thin  upon  paper,  or  a  tea-tray,  &c.,  and  placed 
before  a  moderate  fire  till  it  is  just  warm  and  no  more;  the  seed  wiH 
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then  easily  scrape  off  by  means  of  a  penknife,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  scraping  it  off  in  lumps,  or  suffering  any  pieces  of  the 
stalk,  dried  petals  of  the  flower,  or  other  extraneous  matter  to  be  mixed 
with  it,  which  would  create  a  mouldiness  when  sown  of  very  destruc- 
tive consequence.  When  the  seed  is  scraped  in  a  proper  manner,  it 
will  have  much  the  appearance  of  clean  coarse  bran,  with  a  little 
brown  or  purple  speck  in  the  centre  of  each  cuticle,  which  is  the 
kernel. 

When  the  seed  is  thus  prepared,  it  should  be  sown  on  a  shallow 
frame,  provided  with  glasses  similar  to  those  made  use  of  for  cucumbers 
and  melons ;  the  soil  should  have  been  previously  taken  out,  three  feet 
deep,  and  spread  thin  upon  the  ground  till  it  has  been  perfectly  frozen 
throughout,  in  order  to  destroy  any  vermin  it  may  have  contained. 
When  the  pit  is  filled  Dp  again  with  the  frozen  lumps  of  earth,  it 
should  remain  till  the  whole  mass  has  thawed  and  subsided  to  its 
pristine  bulk,  or  nearly  so ;  its  surface  should  then  be  made  perfectly* 
smooth  and  even,  and  the  seed  sown  upon  it  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
in  such  quantity  as  nearly  to  cover  it ;  the  glasses  should  be  placed 
over  it  immediately,  and  the  frame  kept  closely  covered  with  them  for 
two  or  three  days,  till  the  seed  begins  to  swell  and  soflen ;  a  little  light 
earth  should  then  be  sifted  upon  it  through  a  fine  sieve,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  cover  it ;  this  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a-week,  till 
the  greater  part  of  the  seed  disappears.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that 
such  seeds  as  happen  to  be  covered  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  a  half- 
crown  piece  will  never  vegetate,  and  must,  of  course,  inevitably  perish. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  seed  be  kept  moderately  moist  by  gentle  water- 
ing with  sofl  water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  too  much 
moisture  is  nevertheless  injurious. 

About  the  time  that  the  plants  begin  to  appear  it  is  requisite  to  stir 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a  pin  just  sufficient  to  admit  air,  and  give 
liberty  to  the  young  plants  to  pass  easily  through  ;  this  operation 
should  be  very  carefully  performed  to  prevent  breaking  off  the  fibres, 
or  raising  and  leaving  any  of  the  plants  out  of  the  earth,  because  one 
hour's  sun  upon  such  would  certainly  destroy  them.  After  the  plants 
are  all  up,  and  their  two  interior  leaves  appear,  more  air  must  be  g^ven, 
by  having  hurdles  or  latticework  substituted  for  the  glasses  ;  waterings 
must  be  regularly  continued  in  the  manner  before  described,  when  the 
long  continuance  of  dry  weather  renders  it  necessary ;  but  fine  warm 
showers  of  rain  are  always  preferable  when  they  happen  in  due  time. 

This  kind  of  management  is  to  be  continued  till  the  roots  are 
matured  and  fit  to  take  up,  which  is  known  by  the  foliage  becoming 
brown,  dry,  and  nearly  consumed.  The  roots  are  to  be  dried  and  pre- 
served in  the  usual  way,  and  to  be  planted  the  same  time  as  large  ones 
in  the  autumn  ;  the  greater  part,  or  such  as  have  two  or  more  claws, 
will  bloom  in  tolerable  perfection  the  following  summer. 


CULTIVATION  OF  FERNS. 
Febns  have  long  been  a  neglected  tribe  of  plants,  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  other  genus  that  has  received  such  limited  attention.  The 
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Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies  are  much  te  be  applauded 
for  their  endeavours  in  bringing  into  notice  this  maguificeiit  fiunilj ; 
and,  from  the  decided  superiority  of  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
several  horticultural  exhibitions  during  the  present  year  over  those  of 
the  preceding,  it  appears  that  they  are  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of 
numerous  plant  cultivators ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the 
course  of  another  season,  there  will  be  greater  competition  amongst  the 
growers  of  thb  much  neglected  family. 

Where  a  large  collection  is  grown,  it  is  necessary  that  a  house  or  pit 
should  be  solely  appropriated  for  them,  as  they  require  a  degree  of 
moisture  tliat  would  prove  injurious  to  many  other  tribes  of  plants, 
with  the  exception  of  OrchidacesB.  Where  Orchids  are  grown,  it  will 
add  much  to  their  grandeur,  if  a  few  handsome  species  of  Ferns  are 
introduced  amongst  them.  They  will  also  be  found  of  service  to  the 
Orchids,  as  affording  shade,  which,  to  several  of  that  lovely  tribe,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  indispensable.  Many  of  the  smaller 
exotic  species  of  Ferns  are  quite  at  home,  and  will  grow  luxuriantly,  if 
planted  judiciously  on  the  blocks  and  around  the  baskets  of  Olxshi- 
daceoB.  I  have  grown  many  handsome  species  of  Ferns  on  blocks  of 
charred  wood,  and  betwixt  the  clefts  of  decayed  stumps  of  trees ;  and 
when  grown  in  this  manner,  and  suspended,  they  look  exceedingly 
elegant.  This  system  I  have  found  best  suited  for  several  species  of 
the  Polypodium,  Gymnogramma,  Adiantum,  Davallia^  Dicksonia^ 
Pteris,  and  several  of  the  Lycopodiums.  When  grown  in  this  mannet*, 
the  fructification  is  seen  to  advantage,  and  presents  an  object  that  may 
well  entrance  the  beholder's  gaze.  I  have  found  many  of  the  above 
species  to  grow  beautifully  when  planted  on  a  rough  wall ;  and  I  have 
several  times  observed  back  walls  and  ends  of  plant  structures  covered 
hi  this  manner,  and  presenting  a  most  elegant  appearance,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  very  unsightly.  When  grown  in  pots,  they  re- 
quire plenty  of  dminage,  and  to  be  grown  in  a  soil  consisting  of  sandy 
peat  and  loam,  with  a  little  bog-earth  added  for  some  of  the  species, 
taking  care  never  to  place  them  deep  in  the  pots,  and  grown  in  a  tem- 
perature suitable  to  the  locality  of  the  various  species ;  for  I  have  fre* 
quently  observed  Ferns  growing  in  stoves  that  would  have  Bucceeded 
much  better  had  they  been  grown  in  an  airy  gp*eenhou8e. 

I  know  of  no  plant  that  is  better  adapted  for  planting  amongst  rock- 
work,  or  ornamenting  the  margins  of  artificial  ponds  or  tanks  for 
aquatics,  as  Ferns.  Many  of  the  British  species,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  North  American  species,  will  be  found  extremely  ornamental  for 
this  purpose,  and  deserve  to  be  much  more  extensively  cultivated  than 
they  are.  Many  species  might  be  selected  that  retain  the  greater  part 
of  their  fronds,  and  in  the  middle  of  winter  snows,  are  fiill  of  verdure, 
and,  in  all  stages  of  their  growth,  full  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  Flora. 

In  winter,  when  flowers  are  scarce,  a  few  vases  filled  with  some  of 
the  handsome  species  of  exotic  Ferns  will  be  found  very  acceptable  in 
the  drawing-room  or  conservatory ;  for  what  can  appear  more  noble 
than  a  neat  vase  filled  M'ith  a  few  of  the  handsome  species  of  Gymno- 
gramma, Polypodium,  &c.,  with  their  gold  and  silver  fronds,  especially 
if  a  neat  glass  shade  covered  the  whole  ? 
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A  few  years  ago,  I  had  charge  of  a  fernery  for  the  drawing-room,  a 
description  of  which  may  interest  the  lovers  of  this  family : — The  stand 
was  made  of  cast-iron,  of  an  elegant  design,  and  had  a  flat  top  moving 
on  a  pivot ;  on  ,the  top  was  placed  a  circular  slab  of  marble,  the 
diameter  of  which  was  3  feet  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  slab,  a 
groove  of  about  an  inch  in  depth  was  cut  concentrically.  A  neat  glass 
shade,  of  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  3  feet  high,  fitted  exactly  into  the 
groove,  which  was  kept  constantly  filled  with  water,  and  which  afforded 
a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture  to  the  Ferns,  which  were  planted  upon 
rock -work,  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  a  little  loam,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
broken  potsherds.  In  this  miniature  fernery  several  interesting  species 
of  Ferns  were  grown,  and  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. — 
(  JV.  Ferguson  J  Gardeners*  Journal,) 
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{Continued  from  page  237.) 
On  the  dry  banks  of  ravines,  to  the  north-east  of  the  town,  the 
Californian  horse-chestnut  (Pavia  Califomica),  is  common.  This  ex- 
tremely ornamental  shrub  or  low  tree  rises  to  the  height  of  twenty-five 
feet,  is  of  a  globular  shape,  and  produces  its  fragrant  whitish  flowers  of 
a  delicate  pink  hue  in  great  abundance  on  spikes  twelve  inches  long ; 
one  of  these  spikes,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  count,  had  more  than 
400  open  flowers  and  buds  upon  it.  Of  shrubs,  I  observed  Ceanothus 
thyrsiflorus  very  common  in  the  pine-woods,  and  forming  an  evergreen 
«hriib  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high ;  a  Sambucus,  Lonicera  racemosa.  Spiraea 
aritefolia,  Rhus,  3  sp.^  Caprifolium  Douglasii,  a  Diplacus,  Garry  a  ellip- 
tica,  a  Rosa,  Lupin  us  arboreus  and  omatus ;  Ribes  speciosum  and  mal- 
vaceum ;  Adenostoma  fiisciculata,  a  neat  little  evergreen  shrub  allied 
to  Spiraea ;  Arctostaphylos,  3  sp.,  a  Yaccinium,  Gaultheria  Shallon, 
an  evergreen  Prunus  resembling  the  Portugal  Laurel.  Of  annuals  and 
perennials,  a  Hugella,  Delphinium,  3  sp.,  Leptosiphon  androsaceus  and 
densiflorus ;  CoUinsia  bicolor,  a  Convolvulus,  a  Malva,  Lupinus  succu- 
lentus  and  densiflorus;  a  Castilleja,  an  CEnothera,  a  Chironia.  Of 
bulbs,  Calochortus  luteus,  Cyclobothra  alba,  Brodiaaa  congesta,  Calli- 
prora  flava,  Hesperoscordum  lacteum,  and  a  Zygadenus  called  Amole, 
of  which  the  bruised  roots  serve  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

^<  On  June  the  22nd  I  left  Monterey  for  the  mission  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Santa  Cruz  is  across  the  bay,  due  north,  of  Monterey,  and  at  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles  by  land,  whilst  by  water  it  does  not  exceed  twenty-five 
miles.  Passing  along  the  sea-shore  over  the  plains,  which  present  the 
same  vegetation  as  about  Monterey,  we  arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
mission,  after  a  gallop  of  seven  hours.  The  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz 
are  well  wooded  with  Taxodium  sempervirens,  called  by  the  American 
settlers  redwood  or  bastard  cedar.  In  close  forests  it  grows  to  an 
enormous  size,  averaging  200  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  of  six  to  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  clear  of 
branches  up  to  sixty  or  seventy  feet.  One  tree,  that  is  termed  by  the 
Americans  '  the  giant  of  the  forest,'  is  270  feet  high,  with  a  stem  mea- 
suring fifty-five  feet  in  dreumforence  at;  six  feet  ftom  the  ground.  The 
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bark  of  the  redwood  is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick,  reddidi  and 
smooth  ;  the  timber  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  like  pencil  wood,  fine, 
close-grained,  light,  but  brittle ;  it  is  well  adapted  for  in  and  out-door 
work,  as  the  boards  when  seasoned  do  not  warp,  nor  is  it  attacked  bj 
insects.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  annually  exported  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  1,000  feet  of  one-inch  boards,  delivered  on  the 
beach  at  Santa  Cruz,  are  worth  8/.  Some  fine  trees  of  Abies  Dougladi 
are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  they  do  not  form  masses  of 
themselves,  but  are  thinly  scattered  among  the  redwood  trees,  with 
which  they  vie  in  size.  The  Mountain  Oak  (Castanea  chrysophylla?) 
also  occurs  here,  forming  a  tree  fifty  feet  high ;  of  a  pyramidal  shape, 
with  persistent  lanceolate  leaves  four  inches  long,  serrulate  on  the 
margin ;  below  they  are  covered  with  a  rusty,  yellowish  down,  which 
in  the  young  leaves  also  covers  the  upper  surface.  The  fructiferous 
catkins  are  produced  on  the  points  of  last  year's  wood,  and  do  not 
exceed  two  inches  in  length,  whilst  the  catkins  on  the  young  wood  are 
from  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  sterile.  The  nuts,  or  rather  aconis, 
are  covered,  in  an  unripe  state,  with  down,  and  enclosed  in  an  open 
cup,  which  on  the  outside  is  clothed  with  coarse  scaly  hairs.  The 
Mountain  Oak  grows  invariably  in  close  shaded  woods,  and  seems  to  be 
widely  dispersed  over  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Some 
Indian  tribes  eat  the  acorns  either  raw,  or  make  a  sort  of  bread  of 
them.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  I  observed  Arbutus  procera  fifty 
feet  high  ;  a  Lauraceous  tree  with  linear  light-green  leaves  of  nearly 
the  same  dimensions ;  two  species  of  Ceanothus ;  a  Corylus,  a  Spinea,  a 
Solanum,  and  Zauschneria,  the  latter  with  scarlet  flowers  like  a  Fuchsia. 

"  On  July  the  2nd  I  returned  to  Monterey.  The  few  days  of  ab- 
sence produced  a  g^eat  change  even  in  the  v^etation ;  the  fields  and 
woods,  which  before  were  covered  with  flowers,  are  now  gradually 
drying  up,  from  the  total  absence  of  rain  during  the  summer  months ; 
even  the  bulbous  plants  had,  during  that  time,  shed  their  flowers  and 
ripened  their  seeds.  Crossing  the  wooded  heights  near  Monterey,  I 
arrived  at  Carmel  Bay,  after  an  easy  walk  of  two  hours ;  here  I  found 
a  Diervilla,  Cupressus  marcrocarpa,  attaining  the  height  of  sixty  feet, 
and  a  stem  of  nine  feet  in  circumference,  with  fiir-spreading  branches, 
flat  at  the  top,  like  a  full-grown  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  it  closely 
resembles  at  a  distance ;  Eschscholtzia  crocea,  E.  Californica,  Platyste- 
mon  Californicum,  a  scarlet  Castilleja,  a  Mesembryanthemum,  resem- 
bling M.  rubrocinctum ;  a  Cheiranthus,  Stenactls  speciosa,  an  £che- 
veria,  Abronia  rosea,  and  A.  mellifera.  These  two  species,  the  former 
with  pink,  and  the  latter  with  orange  flowers,  are  spreading  on  the 
sands  near  the  sea  shore,  and  delightfully  scent  the  air  with  their  per- 
fume towards  evening. 

"  Another  excursion,  which  I  made  to  the  Bancho  de  Tularcitos, 
led  over  the  mission  of  Carmel.  Following  up  the  narrow  valley  of 
the  Carmel  river,  I  entered  a  beautiful  wood  of  alders,  willows,  and 
plane-trees,  some  of  the  latter  attaining  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  and 
twelve  in  circumference.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  I  observed  two  specit« 
of  Solidago,  Mimulus  cardinalis,  a  Labiate  plant,  an  Asclepia<i,  an 
annual,  with  an  extremely  powerful  smell,  which,  if  inhaled  in  excess, 
produces  bleeding  at  the  nose.    Of  shrubs,  a  half-climbing  C^rifo- 
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lium,  with  small  dingy  flowers ;  a  Clematis,  a  species  of  Cercocarpus, 
and,  on  rocky  ground,  a  patch  of  Berberis  Aquifolium.  The  sides  of 
the  mountains,  which  attain  no  great  elevation,  are  thinly  covered  with 
oaks.  The  higher  parts,  near  the  Eancho  de  Tularcitos,  are  occupied 
by  Pinus  macrocarpa,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  eighty  to  a  hundT'ed 
feet,  with  a  stem  of  six  to  eight  feet  in  circumference.  Tbe  larger 
trees  had  not  yet  ripened  their  cones,  but  the  amaller  ones,  of  twenty 
to  thirty  years'  growth,  ripen  theirs  at  different  periods,  and  furnished 
me  with  a  few  cones.  On  my  return  thence,  over  El  Toro,  a  high 
mountain,  destitute  of  trees  or  ahrubs,  but  thickly  covered  with  wild 
oats  (Avenae  species),  I  found,  on  the  north  side,  in  a  ravine,  a  few 
small  trees  of  Piuus  Sabiniaoa,  the  highest  of  them  not  exceeding  thirty 
feet.  In  this  situation  they  appear  to  produce  their  cones  when  yet 
very  young.  Some  trees,  measuring  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  of  as  many  years'  growth,  had  cones  on  them,  which,  like  the  fore- 
going species,  seem  to  ripen  about  November. 

On  August  the  23rd,  I  embarked  on  board  the  barque  Joven  Gui- 
puzcoana,  whose  owner,  Don  Joze  Antonio  Aguirre,  invited  me  to 
take  a  trip  with  him  up  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francbco.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  anchored  off  Santa  Cruz,  where  the  ship  was  to  remain  a 
day  or  two.  I  took  advantage  of  this  delay,  and  made  an  excursion  to 
the  mountains,  in  a  different  direction  from  that  visited  before.  Pass- 
ing through  a  copse  wood,  composed  chiefly  of  Pavia  Californica, 
Quercus  Californica,  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  a  Corylus,  Rhus  viride, 
called  Yedra,  and  justly  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  for  its  poisonous 
properties,  I  entered  a  beautiful  pine-wood.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
of  pine  stand  in  threes;  are  longer  than  the  cones,  usually  eleven 
inches  in  length ;  cones  Ave  inches  long,  by  two  and  a  half  at  the 
broadest  part,  of  a  reddish  brown,  the  centre  of  the  scales  terminating 
in  a  small  sharp  point,  bent  downwards.  The  trees  rise  to  the  height 
of  a  hundred  feet,  with  a  stem  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  producing 
tlie  cones  in  clusters  of  three  or  four,  which  ripen  towards  September, 
or  in  about  eight  months  from  the  time  of  flowering.  This  handsome 
species  of  pine,  which  appears  to  be  new,  I  have  named,  in  compliment 
to  the  late  secretary  of  the  Society,  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  Pinus 
Benthamiana. 

Another  kind  of  pine  that  I  found  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  foregoing  species,  is,  probably,  the  doubtful  and  little  known  Pinus 
Californica ;  the  trees  seem  to  be  of  slow  growth,  and  do  not  attain 
any  great  height,  seldom  more  than  twenty-five  feet  by  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  The  leaves  are  in  bundles  of  three,  four  and  a  half  inches 
long ;  cones,  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  broad,  the  outer 
surface  curved,  the  inner  straight,  [scales  on  the  outer  surface  more 
developed,  enclosing  two  small,  flat,  winged  seeds.  The  cones  are  only 
produced  on  tlie  main  stem ;  when  ripe,  they  are  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  and  stand  off  at  nearly  a  right  angle;  when  old,  of  a  silvery 
grey,  pressing  firmly  upon  the  stem,  and  remain  on  the  trees  for  a 
series  of  years  without  opening  or  shedding  their  seeds. 

On  August  the  28th,  the  barque  got  under  weigh  for  Yerba  Buena. 
"  The  vegetation  about  Yerba  Buena  is  poor ;  thef  sand-hills  that 
surround  the  town,  and  which  extend  for  several  miles  into  the  interior, 
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are  but  thinly  covered  with  brushwood  of  oak  (Quercus  Califomica, 
Ceanothus  thyrsiflonis,  Rhus,  <  Toyon,'  a  Frunus,  and  a  Baccharis). 

*^  On  September  the  10th,  I  went  across  the  bay  to  Saosalito.  The 
face  of  the  country  about  Sonoma  and  San  Miguel  is  perfectly  lerel 
towards  the  bay,  and  capable  of  great  agricultural  improvements. 
Several  species  of  oak  (Quercus)  thrive  well  in  the  fine  black  vegetable 
mould,  and  are  disposed  into  large  irregular  clumps,  giving  the  country 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  park,  enlivened  by  numerous  herds  of 
elks  and  antelopes.  A  ridge  of  mountains,  which  rises  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  San  Miguel,  is  thinly  scattered  over  with  oaks,  and  a  few 
Abies  Douglasii  interspersed.  No  other  kinds  of  pine  occur  here.  In 
the  shaded  dells  I  found  a  Viburnum,  Euonymus,  and  a  large-leaved 
Calycanthus  in  seed." 


DOUBLE  STOCKS. 

In  one  of  the  journals  or  periodicals  for  the  present  year,  one  of  your 
red-hot  theorists  recommends  single  Stocks  to  be  placed  near  double 
ones,  that  they  may  be  inoculated  by  the  very  few  anthers  that  appear 
occasionally  among  the  said  double  Stocks ;  and,  like  a  good  many 
more  who  have  ol^rved  particular  facts  and  not  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  jumps  at  conclusions  without  any  reason  to  guide  him. 
He  has  always  saved  seed  from  single  Stocks  grown  among  a  great 
many  double  ones,  and  always  found  a  large  average  of  them  come 
double ;  therefore  he  says,  or  rather  writes,  If  you  want  good  double 
Stocks,  plant  a  single  one  among  a  great  many  double  ones,  and  you 
will  obtain  double.  There  seems,  to  ordinary  people,  good  reasoning 
in  all  this;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious.  Another  says» 
unless  double  Stocks  grow  near  single  ones,  you  cannot  have  double 
Stocks  from  the  seed :  this  is  equally  erroneous.  The  growing  of 
double  Stocks  near  single  ones  docs  not  in  the  least  degree  afibct 
them ;  but  there  are  facts  which,  being  connected  with  other  facts, 
explain  the  whole  mystery.  My  neighbour  grows  a  good  many  things 
very  carelessly,  and  nothing  very  good;  he  reads  something  about 
selecting  seed  from  single  Stocks  that  have  grown  near  double  ones. 
Now,  I  have  been  very  choice  of  my  Stocks  for  years,  and  have  some 
years  been  undble  to  save  seed,  for  want  of  single  ones  to  take  seed 
from,  and  especially  of  a  double  white  sort,  which  is  called  by  many 
different  uames,  but  which  has  more  tlian  once  bloomed  all  double. 
However,  I  have  always  a  good  stock  of  seed,  for  it  will  grow  some 
years  old,  and  I  save  all  I  can,  so  that  if  I  miss  a  season  I  go  back  to 
other  savings.  My  neighbour  never  could  get  me  to  give  him  my 
seed,  but  I  never  objected  to  giving  him  or  anybody  else  Stocks  as 
soon  as  I  could  see  that  they  were  double.  This  just  answered  his 
views,  and,  accordingly,  one  year  he  placed  one  of  his  single  Stocks 
amidst  a  little  forest  of  my  double  ones.  He  liad  carefully  potted  some 
on  purpose, and  he  had  taken  some  care  of  the  colours;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had,  as  well  as  he  could,  completely  hemmed 
in  his  single  Stocks  with  double  ones  of  the  colour,  or  near  it,  in 
several  different  parts  of  his  garden.  He  liad  also  taken  the  precaution 
of  removing  all  the  other  single  ones  from  his  garden.    Some  of  his 
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neiglibours,  equally  jealous  of  my  Stocks,  besought  him,  while  they 
were  growing,  to  spare  them  a  pinch  of  his  seed  ;  and  many  were  the 
promises  he  made,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  performed ;  but  not  a  double 
Stock  came  out  of  the  whole  number  of  g^wths.  This  put  the  theory 
of  double  Stock  growing,  by  placing  single  ones  among  the  double 
ones,  quite  on  one  side.  I  had  all  along  laughed  at  his  notion,  and 
the  next  year  I  offered  to  let  him  plant  a  single  Stock  in  every  one  of 
my  beds  of  double  ones,  or  rather  mine  as  they  came,  for  I  had  single 
as  well  as  double  in  a  general  way,  although  the  double  so  greatly 
preponderated.  This  he  availed  himself  of,  with  no  better  success  than 
before  ;  and  he  had  to  deplore  that  half-a-dozen  scribblers  had  deceived 
him.  But  I  told  him,  as  I  had  told  others  long  since,  that  as  the 
double  Stock  had  no  organ  of  generation,  or,  at  least,  very  rarely  could 
any  be  found,  the  proximity  of  a  single  one  to  a  whole  thicket  of 
double  ones  would  have  no  effect ;  and,  to  convince  him,  we  planted 
our  single  Stocks  out  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  seed  from  it  was 
just  as  good,  and  brought  flowers  just  as  double,  as  if  it  had  been 
grown  among  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  doubling  of  Stocks  is  a 
habit,  and  the  few  single  ones  that  come  among  what  are  called  good 
sorts,  partake  strongly  of  the  habit ;  and  it  is  from  these  alone  that 
seed  can  be  got  to  produce  double  flowers.  If  the  seed  be  mixed,  such 
as  the  seed  bouglit  at  the  shops,  you  may  save  seed  from  the  very  few 
single  you  happen  to  get,  and  yet  be  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  possible. 
I  have  seen  the  seed  saved  from  German  Stocks,  when  there  was  not 
more  than  one  single  to  ten  double,  and  their  produce  the  next  year 
nearly  all  single.  The  £ict  is  that  the  single  ones  were  not  from  tlie 
same  seed  as  the  double  ones,  and  therefore,  although  they  came  among 
the  double  Stocks  from  Germany,  their  seed  had  not  been  saved  from 
the  same  race  at  all ;  so  that  nobody  is  safe  from  this  adulteration 
until  by  a  lucky  chance  they  get  a  hit  with  their  own  seed,  or  some- 
body's else  that  is  given  to  them.  I  saved  seed  of  all  the  leading 
German  colours,  and  saved  the  whole  separately.  The  first  season  I 
had  it  there  was  but  one  sort  that  came  good  and  double,  and  this  I 
kept  saving  for  years.  It  was  three  years  before  I  got  another  colour 
in  good  order,  though  I  sowed  imported  seed  every  year.  I  therefore 
conclude — 

First, — That  the  proximity  of  double  ones  would  not  have  the  least 
effect  upon  the  seed  of  single  ones  placed  there. 

Second, — That  the  disposition  to  go  double  is  a  confirmed  habit,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  single  ones  that  escape  going  double  has  all  the  cha- 
racter and  habit  inherent. 

Third, — That  to  keep  up  the  stock  well  it  is  never  safe  to  sow  all 
the  seed,  but  tliat  you  must  expect,  now  and  then,  to  miss  the  seed 
altogether. 

Fourth, — That  the  disposition  to  go  double  may  be  sometimes  seen 
in  a  single  stock  with  one  or  two  extra  petals,  or  the  petals  broader 
than  usual,  or  inclined  to  crumble,  but  that  these  indications  are  not  at 
all  necessary  when  you  are  saving  seed  from  your  own  stock  which  is 
already  in  a  good  train. 


for  years,  and  even  lose  the  sort  for  want  of  single  ones  to  perpetuate 
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them ;  but  if  yoa  sow  from  single  ones  wliieh  have  not  the  propensity 
to  go  double,  yoa  may  work  just  as  many  years  before  you  get  a  double 
one,  for  they  just  as  obstinately  come  single.  Now,  the  GrcnnaB 
Stoein  are  for  the  most  part  carefully  sav^,  but  there  or  here  they 
win  put  inferior  seeds  to  adulterate  them ;  and,  therefore,  when  yoa 
ikncy  you  are  saving  the  same  breed  of  seed  that  the  Grermans  came 
from,  you  may  be  only  saving  seed  from  a  common  single  kind  that 
never  had  a  disposition  to  go  double — one  from  the  seed  put  in  to 
increase  the  quantity ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the  chances  of  doable 
flowers  from  toiong  the  seed  saved  by  the  regular  seedsmen  exceedingly 
smalL  They  save  indiscriminately  according  to  the  colour ;  but,  when 
you  cannot  depend  on  the  seed,  buy  all  from  one  stock ;  look  out  for 
those  seedlings  only  that  have  very  broad  petals,  or  five  petals  instead 
of  four,  because  this  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  disposition  to  go  double. 
The  only  reason  I  can  discover  for  people  fancying  that  the  double 
Stock  influences  the  seed  is  this :  where  you  see  good  Stocks,  and  very 
few  single,  and  all  the  seed  is  from  one  batch,  the  seed  of  the  single  is 
sure  to  be  good ;  but  if  the  single  ones  among  the  double  had  been 
planted  by  themselves  a  mile  off,  the  seed  would  be  just  as  good. — 
Horticultural  Magazine. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  SCARLET  LOBELIA  AND 
CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNIS. 

BY  A  817B8CBIBEE. 

Can  you  inform  me  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Scarlet  Lobelia  ? 
How  it  is  to  be  kept  in  winter,  when  to  be  divided,  and  when  to  be 
planted  in  the  open  borders.  Favour  me  also  with  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  Cypripedium  insignis,  which  invariably  used  to  flower  with  me, 
but  since  I  have  ciianged  my  gardener,  has  not  done  so  for  two  years. 

[The  method  we  adopt  very  successfully  is  as  follows: — When  the 
plants  have  done  blooming  in  the  open  border,  they  are  taken  up  entire 
with  a  ball  of  earth,  either  potted  in  that  entire  state,  or  placed  side  by 
side  in  a  wooden  box  about  six  or  eight  incites  deep ;  as  soon  as  this  is 
done,  they  are  watered  well  to  settle  the  soil  to  the  roots.  The  pots  or 
boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  ereenhouse,  wliere  it  is  dry, 
or  in  a  dry  pit  frame.  During  the  time  from  this  operation  to  the 
middle  of  January,  they  have  only  as  much  water  given  as  will  barely 
keep  the  soil  moist.  If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  roots  will  be  in 
danger  of  rotting.  At  this  period  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  liigiier 
temperature  to  start  them,  and  when  the  offsets  appear  strong  enough, 
which  is  by  the  end  of  February,  they  are  divided  singly,  potted  into 
large  sixty-sized  pots,  and  their  growth  promoted  in  moderate  warmth. 
As  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots,  they  are  repotted  into  forty-eigbt- 
sized  pots,  in  a  rich  compost.  By  the  first  week  in  May  they  are  a  foot 
high,  or  more,  and  are  planted  out  entire  in  the  beds  or  borders, 
having  a  rich  compost  upon  a  dry  substratum ;  but  during  their  season 
of  growing  they  require  a  libera]  supply  of  pond  water.  In  this  way 
we  have  grown  the  L.  fulgens,  fulgens  multiflora,  propinqua,  splen- 
dens,  &c.,  from  three  to  four,  or  even  more,  feet  high.  We  find  that 
it  is  better  not  to  divide  the  ofibets  from  the  parent  plant  at  the 
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autumn  taking  up ;  in  order  to  get  them  to  root  singly,  more  warmtli 
and  moisture  is  required  than  they  like  at  tiiat  late  period,  in  autumn, 
but  being  kept  in  unison  with  the  parent  plant,  they  have  sufficient 
support  with  a  little  water,  &c.,  to  sustain  them  properly,  and  they 
readily  begin  to  push  root  in  January,  and  by  following  up  the  process 
above  stated,  the  plants  flourish  continuously.  Plants  grown  in  pots 
during  the  summer  season  we  treat  in  the  same  way,  as  it  relates  to 
beings  kept  rather  dry  in  winter,  and  in  a  cool  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
&c. ;  dividing  the  offsets  in  February,  &c.  When  the  offsets  are 
divided  from  the  parent  in  autumn,  and  then  potted  singly,  they  take 
up  more  room,  and  in  proportion  to  quantity  an  increased  attention  in 
culture  through  winter.] 


SUPERB  INDIAN  AZALEAS. 

In  our  Number  for  last  June,  we  inserted  a  descriptive  list  of  all  the 
best  Indian  Azaleas  that  were  exhibited  at  the  floral  shows  in  and 
around  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A  list  of  these  lovely  flowers 
was  very  much  needed  by  our  country  readers  who  liad  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  those  meetings,  or  of  visitii^  eelebrated  nurseries  or 
private  collections,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  making  selections.  To 
render  the  descriptive  list  still  more  useful,  we  now  insert  the  very  best 
of  those  we  saw  in  nurseries  and  private  collections  that  had  not  been 
noticed  in  our  list  in  June. 

Albertii. — A  bright  rosy-scarlet,  with  a  very  distinct  blotch  of 
crimson  and  crimson  spots  around  it.    Flower  large  and  very  showy. 

Mutabilis. — ^A  very  neat  lilac  colour,  particulany  pretty. 

Optabili. — Lilac  with  a  darker  blotch  and  spots ;  very  pretty. 

Rubra  elegans. — Rich  orange  scarlet,  with  a  dark  blotch ;  very 
handsome. 

Officinalis. — A  light  scarlet  shaded  with  red,  and  having  a  dark 
blotch.    The  petals  are  of  Arm  substance ;  very  handsome. 

Violacea  elegans. — A  beautiful  violet  colour,  spotted  with  a  darker 
colour.    The  flower  is  nearly  four  inches  across ;  very  distinct. 

Corallina. — Semi-double  bright  red,  with  a  dark  blotch. 

Aurantia-lucida.— Violet,  spotted  numerously  with  an  orange  red 
colour ;  very  pretty. 

Muricata. — ^A  beautiful  violet-purple,  with  a  very  distinct  crimson 
blotch. 

Aristata  major.— A  pretty  pink,  with  deeper  coloured  spots.  Very 
good  form. 

Semiduplex-striata. — Rosy-flesh,  with  the  back  part  of  the  flower 
streaked  with  white.    A  very  profuse  bloomer. 

Trotter iana. — Pink  shaded  with  rose,  and  a  rich  crimson  blotch  and 
spots.    Flower  large  and  showy. 

Concinna.— A  violet-crimson,  with  deeper  coloured  blotch  and  spots. 
Handsome. 

Rosea  superba  violacea. — Rose,  with  shades  of  violet.  A  very  large 
handsome  variety. 

Elata. — A  very  bright  rose,  having  shades  of  lilac.    Very  showy. 
.  Semi-duplex  maculata.  Pretty  pink,  with  crimson  spots.  Very  showy. 
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Conspicua-purpurea. — A  bright  light  purple,  with  a  very  dark  Urge 
blotch  and  gpots.    Very  fine  and  showy. 

Cruenta-elegang.— A  rich  orange-red ;  very  pretty. 
Aurea-majestica. — BufF,  with  yellow  blotch  and  spots. 
Purity. — A  very  fine  pure  white  flower. 

WooUerii. — ^Yiolet  and  crimson,  with  darker  blotch  and  spots.  Very 
pretty. 

Tenella.— A  very  neat  round  petalled  flower ;  pink,  with  a  Grimaoo 
blotch. 

Congesta-elegans. — A  very  pretty  orange-red  colour. 


FLORAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

SepL  5. — Of  subjects  of  exhibition,  Mr.  Mylam,  gardener  to 
S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  sent  a  small  collection  of  Orchids,  consisting  of  Pha- 
Ifienopsis  grandiflora  most  beautifully  flowered ;  a  capital  specimen  of 
the  large  blossomed  variety  of  Miltonia  Candida,  having  13  flower 
spikes ;  Dendrobium  formosum,  equally  well  managed  ;  and  a  curious 
Oncidium  called  macranthum,  pretty,  but  not  so  much  so  as  it  was 
expected  it  would  prove.  A  Knightian  Medal  was  awarded  for  tlie 
PhalsBnopsis. 

Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter,  sent  Dendrobium  triadenium ;  a  variety 
of  the  charming  Saccolabium  Blumci,  from  Moulmein ;  and  a  speci- 
men of  their  Java  Rhododendron,  together  with  a  coloured  drawing  of 
its  yellow  variety  called  aureum. 

Mr.  Bunney,  of  Stratford,  received  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  nice 
specimen  of  Dendrobium  formosum. 

A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  C.  Webb,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  for 
a  beautifully  flowered  plant  of  the  variety  of  Stanhopea  graveolens 
called  venusta,  along  with  which  was  also  a  fkir  specimen  of  8.  Wardii. 
The  latter  variety  of  Stanhopea,  together  with  S.  graveolens  (both 
exhibited  under  wrong  names),  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  BolIisMn, 
of  Tooling,  who  likevrise  sent  Allamanda  grandiflora,  cathartica,  and 
two  imported  kinds  (the  names  of  which  which  were  not  ffiven),  and  a 
nice  specimen  of  the  brilliant  red  flowered  Cape  Heath,  csdled  Cerinth- 
oides  coronata.  A  certificate  was  awarded  for  the  Heath,  which  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  autumn-blooming  kinds. 

Messrs.  Garraway,  Mayes,  and  Co.,  sent  a  variety  of  Miltonia  speC'^ 
tabilis,  in  which  the  light  petals  of  the  qiecies  were  exchanged  for 
purple  ones,  rendering  tlie  flower  what  is  called  self  coloured.  A  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  it. 

Mr.  Groom  received  a  Knightian  Medal  for  nine  specimens,  three 
of  Lilium  lancifolium  album,  and  six  of  L.  1.  speciosum,  from  his  fine 
collection  [of  these  magnificent  Lilies,  which  are  now  in  flower  at 
Ciapham.  It  was  state<i  that  in  Belgium  these  Lilies  are  plentiful  in 
every  cottage  garden,  and  being  perfectly  hardy,  it  was  anticipated 
that  they  would  no  doubt  soon  find  their  way  abundantly  into  those  of 
our  own  country,  to  which  they  would  prove  great  ornaments  at  this 
season. 

From  Mr.  Oreen,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  AntrobnSy  Barti  were  Mr. 
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Backhouse's  Achimenes  venusta,  Leschenaultia  splendens,  and  a  finely 
flowered  specimen  of  the  beautiful  Dipladenia  crassinoda.  A  certificate 
was  awarded  for  tije  latter. 

Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  showed  a  pretty  pink  flowered  Cycla- 
men, the  same  as  C.  Neapolitanum ;  and  Mr.  Charlwood,  of  Covent- 
garden,  sent  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  a  brilliant  red  variety  raised  by 
Mr.  Hooker,  of  Brenchley. 

Of  Fruit,  Mr.  Iveson,  gardener  to  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  North- 
umberland, sent  two  ripe  specimens  of  the  Nutmeg  (Myristica  mos- 
chata)  ;  both  had  split,  and  showed  the  beautiful  red  interior — one,  the 
smaller,  into  two  halves,  the  other  into  four  valves  or  quarters,  a  cir- 
cumstance rather  unusual  with  this  fruit,  which  seldom  divides  itself 
into  more  than  two.  From  the  same  garden  also  came  ripe  fruit  of 
the  Allspice  (Myrtus  pimenta),  and  a  plant  of  Echites  Franciscea,  a 
Brazilian  species,  purple  with  a  white  eye ;  the  flowers,  however,  were 
so  much  injured  by  travelling,  that  no  correct  idea  of  their  beauty 
could  be  formed. 

Of  miscellaneous  objects,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Cheapside,  showed  a 
contrivance  for  supporting  Hyacinths  when  the  latter  are  g^own  in 
glasses.  It  consisted  of  pierced  rings,  through  which  wires  were 
passed  upwards  to  support  the  tops,  and  downwards  into  the  glasses  to 
keep  the  apparatus  st^y. 

.  From  Mr.  Yexley,  of  Merton,  was  a  sample  of  cloth  (waterproofed 
by  some  oily  or  resinous  substance),  which  was  stated  to  be  better 
adapted  for  covering  greenhouses  and  frames  in  winter  than  Russian 
mats,  a  fact  which  was  corroborated  by  a  eentleman  present,  who  said 
that  he  had  tried  it  last  winter  and  had  found  it  to  answer  perfectly. 
It  was  mentioned  that  a  trial  was  about  to  be  made  of  it  in  the  Society's 
garden. 

J.  H.  Barchard,  Esq.,  of  Putney  Heath,  sent  a  Palm  leaf,  exhibiting 
a  very  bad  case  of  burning,  occasioned  by  the  employment  of  British 
sheet  glass  in  his  conservatory. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Society  were  various  Orchids,  among  which 
were  the  new  Mexican  Miltonia  Earwinskii,  and  Spathoglottb  Fortuni, 
a  Hong  Kong  species ;  also  six  varieties  of  Achimenes,  of  which  one 
named  Candida,  a  small,  white-flowered  sort,  was  produced  to  show 
tliat  all  the  species  of  this  usually  handsome  genus  are  not  beautiful, 
nor  even  desirable ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  new  Nemophila  speciosa, 
a  large  white-blossomed  variety,  with  a  blue  or  rather  violet  spot  on 
the  tip  of  each  petal ;  together  with  a  pink-flowered  Anemone,  a 
hybrid  between  A.  japonica  and  vitifolia.  From  the  same  collection 
also  came  the  small,  round,  black  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  Morelle  de 
Guintfe,  a  name  under  which  seeds  were  sent  to  the  garden  by  M. 
Yilmorin,  of  Paris,  last  spring,  and  from  which  the  specimens  ex- 
hibited were  raised.  The  common  Morelle  of  the  French  is  the 
Black  Night>shade  (Solanum  nigrum),  which  is  generally  considered 
to  be  poisonous.  The  Morelle  de  Guin<$e  differs  from  the  common 
Morelle  in  having  much  larger  leaves  even  when  grown  in  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  The  leaves  of  both  sorts,  it  appears  from  the  following 
extract  from    Le  Bon  Jardinier''  of  1846,  may  be  eaten  like  Spinach. 
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The  Morelle  (Soladum  nigrum)  is  an  annual,  growing  natorallj  in 
Europe  and  America.  It  has  hitherto  been  consideted  a  dangerous 
plant  in  France,  where,  consequently,  it  has  been  treated  as  a  noxious 
weed;  but  it  appears  that  the  leaves  maj  be  used  as  Spinach. 
Although  it  belongs  to  the  Solanum  tribe,  it  is,  pethaps,  not  tinwhole- 
some.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  Mauritius  under  the  name  of 
Br^de,  and  likewise  in  the  West  Indies  under  that  of  Laman.  Manj 
of  the  Creoles  who  came  to  France  searched  fbr  the  plant  and  ate  it 
without  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience.  This  plant  majr,  there- 
fore, afford  for  horticulturists  another  resource  for  the  suintiier  season, 
and  can  be  easily  increased  by  seeds,  sown  where  the  plants  are 
intended  to  be  grown,  in  any  open  space  in  March,  April,  and  May." 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  favourable  account  of  a  plant  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  poison,  due  caution  was  advised  in  test- 
ing its  qualities. 
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The  last  exhibition  for  this  year  was  held  on  September  13,  in  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  It  being  what  is  termed  the  Dahlia  meeting, 
this  noble  and  unrivalled  ornament  of  the  flower  garden  was  on  this  occa- 
sion pre-eminently  attractive,  and  upwards  of  15,000  visitors  were  as- 
sembled. We  have  annually  attended  all  the  great  Dahlia  exhibitions 
which  have  been  held  in  the  country  during  the  last  20  years,  but  the  per- 
fection of  the  specimens  shown  on  this  occasion  was  much  beyond  any 
we  had  previously  seen.  The  number,  too,  of  the  floHtrers  exhibited  was 
above  8000.  The  seedlings  of  1847  and  1848  were  very  numeroos, 
and  a  large  tent  was  appropriated  solely  to  this  most  interesting 
portion.  Dense  crowds  surrounded  the  long  tables  to  view  the  stiuids 
of  flowers,  especially  the  fancy  class  and  the  seedlings,  and  sueh  was 
the  pressure,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  we  could  get  near 
enough  to  inspect  the  flowers,  so  as  to  ascertain  their  respective  merits. 

Very  liberal  encouragement  had  been  given  by  nutserymen  and 
amateur  cultivators,  by  handsome  subscriptions  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  prizes,  and  the  results  must  have  given  them  much  satisfiietion. 

In  the  Amateurs*  Class,  for  24  dissimilar  blooms  the  first  prise  was 
awarded  to  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Burn  ham  j  whose  dtand  ooalained 
Gloria  Mundi,  Springfield  Kival,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Beeswing,  Scarlet 
Gem,  Essex  Triumph,  Raphael,  Blarquis  of  Aylesbury,  Lady  St. 
Maur,  Captain  Warner,  Princess  Eadziwill,  Louis  Philippe,  Miss 
Vyse,  Shylock,  Queen  of  Koses,  Mynn,  Conspi(;ua,  Captivation,  Essex 
Bride,  Nonpareil,  Sarah  Drummond,  Competitor^  Box,  and  YeDow 
Standard ;  2nd.  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Pimlico,  fbr  Beeswing,  Privateer, 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  Yellow  Standard,  Lady  St.  Maur,  Athlete, 
Caractacus,  Louis  Philippe,  Cardinal  Ferretti.  WidnalPs  Qiieen, 
Scarlet  Gfera,  Miss  Vyse,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Cassandra,  Captain  Warner, 
Berryer,  Essex  Triumph,  Toison  d'Or,  Conspicua,  Lillywhite,  Beauty 
of  Sussex,  Fulwood  Scarlet,  Nonpareil,  and  Shylock ;  8rd.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor ;  4th.  Mr.  Hopkins ;  6th.  Mr.  James ;  6th.  Mr.  Cook ;  7th.  Mr. 
CoUison ;  8th.  Mr.  Black.  In  the  same  class^  fbr  12  disBlmilar  blooms, 
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the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pope,  of  Chelsea,  whose  stand  pon- 
tained  Nonpareil,  Delicata,  Shylock,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Essex  Triumph, 
Captain  Warner,  Box,  Yellow  Standard,  Princess  Radziwill»  Queen, 
Louis  Philippe,  and  Gem  ;  2d.  Mr.  Squib,  Southampton,  for  Mynn, 
Delicati^,  Benyer,  Gem,  Captain  Warner,  Queen  of  Perpetuals,  Bees- 
wing, Essex  Triumph,  Shy  lock.  Miss  Yyse,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Vic- 
torine;  3rd.  Mr.  Noke;  4th.  Mr.  Wildman;  5th.  Mr.  Holder;  6th. 
Mr.  Burgess ;  7tli.  Mr.  Firtli ;  8th.  Mr.  Miller.  In  the  same  class, 
for  the  best  six  fancy  Dahlias,  the  1st  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Miller 
for  Madame  Wachy,  Hermione,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Bouquet  de 
Brueil,  Judy,  and  Koi  de  Points ;  2nd.  Mr.  Hutchman,  for  Bouquet 
de  Brueil,  Master  G.  Clayton,  Hermione,  Madame  Wachy,  Miss  Wat- 
son, and  Adolph  du  Bras ;  3rd.  Mr.  Pope ;  4th.  Mr.  Edwards ;  5th. 
Mr.  James ;  6th.  Mr.  Holder :  and  for  the  best  six  new  Dahlias,  let 
out  in  1848,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Pope,  Chelsea,  for 
Walter  Ililson,  Nell  Gwynne,  War  Eagle,  Gem,  Golden  Fleece,  and 
Shy  lock ;  2nd.  Mr.  Howard,  of  Burnhara,  for  Hero,  Crocus,  Golden 
Fleece,  Canary,  Shylock,  and  Gem;  3rd.  Mr.  Collison;  4th.  Mr. 
Cook ;  5th.  Mr.  James ;  6th.  Mr.  Black. 

lu  the  Nursery merC 8  Class ^  for  the  best  24  Dahlias,  the  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Chalvey,  whose  stand  contained 
Beeswing,  Nonpareil,  Mrs.  Anderson,  Golden  Fleece,  Essex  Triumph, 
Andromeda,  Captivation,  Yellow  Standard,  Captain  Warner,  Miss 
Vyse,  Richard  Cobden,  Princess  Radziwill,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Tobon  d'Or, 
Black  Prince,  Privateer,  Louis  Philippe,  Gem,  Box,  Conspicija,  Shy- 
lock,  Mynn,  Berryer,  and  Queen  of  Roses;  2nd.  Mr.  Bragg,  of 
Slough,  for  Admiral  Stopford,  Box,  Venusta,  Lady  Leicester,  Prome- 
theus, Nonpareil,  Standard  of  Perfection,  Princess  Radziwill,  Essex 
Triumph,  Competitor,  Miss  Vyse,  Delight,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury, 
Toison  d'Or,  Scarlet  Gem,  Yellow  Standard,  Louis  Philippe,  Bees- 
wing, Athlete,  Bermondsey  Bee,  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis,  Mynn, 
Queen  of  Roses ;  3rd.  Mr.  Cutter;  4th.  Mr.  Keynes;  5th.  Mr. 
Barnes ;  6th.  Mr.  Drummond ;  7th.  Mr.  Mitchell ;  8th.  Mr.  Hunt. 
Fancy  Dahlias  in  stands  of  12  varieties:  1st.  Mr.  Turner,  for  Freund 
Schmidt,  Picotee,  Madame  Wachy,  Triomph  de  Magdebur^h,  Vicomte 
de  Ressiquer,  Emilie  Lehmann,  Dulcinea,  M.  Chereau,  Jenny  Lind, 
Emperor  de  Moroc,  Hermione,  Master  G.  Clayton ;  2nd,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Richmond,  for  Surprise,  Dulcinea,  Tricolor  Nouveau,  Adolph  du 
Bras,  Mrs.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Remembrancer,  Madame  Wachy,  Master  G. 
Clayton,  Mirpcolant,  Jenny  Lind,  Gi^illet  parfait,  and  Emperor  de 
Mproc ;  3rd.  Mr.  Bragg ;  4th.  Mr.  Keynes ;  5th.  Mr.  Barnes ;  6th, 
Mr.  Cutter.  The  extra  prize  offered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waite  to  nursery- 
men for  the  best  six  Dahlias  let  out  by  the  exhibitor  wa^  awarded  to 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Chalvey ;  and  the  contest  for  the  seedling  sweepstakes 
by  Messrs.  Collison,  Bragg,  and  Co.,  Keynes,  and  Turner,  was  decided 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Of  Seedlings  :  1st  class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Chalvey,  for  Mr.  Selden,  a  light  lilac  purple ;  the  same  for  a  flower 
called  Grenadier,  a  deep  red ;  Dreadnought,  Mr.  Collison,  of  Bath, 
crimson  maroon ;  Fearless,  Mr.  Barnes,  Stown^arket,  a  flower  rather 
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novel  in  colour,  being  a  bright  lavender,  large^  and  finely  fonned; 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Drummond,  a  light,  orange  scarlet,  novel  in 
colour,  a  promising  variety ;  Lamartine,  Mr.  Taylor,  yellow,  sightly 
tinged  with  red ;  Victoria  Regina,  Mr.  Keynes,  white,  mottled  win 
lilac ;  Duchess,  Mr.  Bushell,  white ;  Queen  of  Yellows,  Mr.  Harrison, 
a  fine  rich  colour ;  Queen  of  the  East,  Mr.  Barnes,  blush. 

Fancy  Seedlings, — To  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  for  Miss  Jane,  crimsoB 
maroon,  with  white  tip;  Rainbow,  Mr.  Keynes,  red,  with  white  tip; 
Mrs.  Stanley,  Mr.  Mitchell,  light  crimson  maroon,  white  tip ;  Gene- 
ral Cavaignac,  Mr.  Hunt,  crimson  maroon  and  white. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  DOUBLE  DAISY  (BELLIS 
PERENNIS.) 

BT  MB.  PETER  MACKENZIE,  GARDENER  AT  WEST  PLEAN,  NEAR  9TIRUMG. 

I  READ  with  much  pleasure  the  remarks  on  the  double-flowered  Daisy 
(Bellis  perennis),  by  a  clergyman's  daughter,  in  the  F]X>ricui.tubal 
Cabinet  for  last  July,  and  they  not  only  afforded  me  present  gratifi- 
cation, but  induced  me  to  take  up  my  pen  to  contribute  some  further 
remarks  in  praise  of  this  pet  flower  of  mine. 

The  Daisy,  as  the  poet  says,  never  dies it  was  once  held  in  high 
esteem.  We  are  informed  that  this  simple-looking  flower  was  deemed 
one  of  great  renown,  and  in  England  was  called  either  Herb  Margaret 
or  Day's  Eye,  and  it  still  bears  the  name  of  Marguerite  in  France. 
It  was  the  device  of  the  unfortunate  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  when 
that  queen  was  in  prosperity  her  nobles  wore  it  in  their  hair,  or  had 
it  embroidered  on  their  robes.  That  noble-minded  woman,  Margaret 
of  Valois,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Calvin,  she  who  could  retire 
from  the  admiration  and  glitter  of  courts  to  study  the  Bible  and  her 
own  heart,  she  too  had  the  Daisy  flower  worn  by  the  nobles  in  her 
honour.  May  honour  attend  your  fair  correspondent  for  taking  the 
Daisy  under  her  protecting  care,  and  may  siie  be  what  Francb  the 
First  called  his  sister,  the  "  Marguerite  of  the  Marguerites.*' 

When  we  glance  at  the  order  of  plants  to  which  the  Daisy  belongs 
in  the  Linnsean  bystem  of  botany,  we  And  in  many  families  flore  pleno^ 
or  double-flowering  plaut.  The  Chrysanthemum  and  Dahlia  are  well 
known,  and  there  are  various  arrangements  in  nurserymen's  catalogues 
where  the  double  and  single  flowers  of  these  families  are  placed.  Now 
if  something  similar  was  done  with  the  Daisy,  new  varieties,  as  they 
occur,  could  be  placed  in  their  proper  divisions,  and  it  would  be  of 
great  use  to  those  who  desire  to  be  better  acquainted  with  "  Flora's 

"  That  welcomes  every  changing  hour 
And  weathers  every  sky." 
Perhaps  the  different  varieties  now  grown  may  be  placed  under  one  or 
other  of  the  four  following  divisions: — 

I.  Single,  or  Common  Perennial  Daisy. 

This  division  may  be  little  esteemed  in  the  eyes  of  many,  but  we 
consider  it  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  difierent  varieties 
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found  in  it  are  at  least  very  pleasing  to  children  and  poets,  and  we 
have  spent  many  happy  hours,  long  ago,  in  gathering  them  and  adorn- 
ing the  branch  of  a  Hawthorn  by  placing  them  upon  its  spines,  or 
stringing  them  on  Windle  Straws,  the  stems  of  the  crested  Dog's-tail 
Grass  (Cynosuras  cristatus),  to  please  the  balms.  The  different 
varieties  of  the  single  Daisy  may  be  overlooked  by  the  common 
observer,  but  it  will  require  very  little  trouble  to  find  broad  and 
narrow  petalled  Daisies  as  well  as  long  and  short  ones.  Their  mark* 
ing  also  varies  much,  from  pure  white  to  dark  purple,  and  those  who 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  various  paintings  of  the  '^Star 
of  the  Mead,  sweet  Daughter  of  the  Day,  that  often  blooms  beneath 
the  randon  heild  o'  clod  or  stone,"  may  know  by  reading  the  works  of 
some  of  our  native  poets. 

Bums  calls  it  the  "  Wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flower."  Another 
will  tell  us  about  '^Dabies  with  their  pinky  lashes;*'  and  Mont- 
gomery sings, 

"  There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower. 
With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye." 
And  I  have  no  doubt  but  your  fair  correspondent  must  have  examined 
the  common  single  Daisy  as  well  as  the  sarden  one,  when  she  says, 
^<  Pluck  it  and  you  find  it  backed  by  a  delicate  stem  of  green,  and 
tipped  with  a  bright  crimson,  rose,  or  blush  colour."    These  slight 
variations  in  the  Daisy  will,  perhaps,  be  little  valued  by  what  are 
called  scientific  men,  who  are  in  search  of  what  they  call  natural 
history  distinction,  to  enable  them  to  form  generic  and  specific  charac- 
ters ;  but,  perhaps,  many  of  your  readers  will  find  as  much  pleasure  in 
studying  the  varieties  of  the  Daisy  and    watching  the  closine  buds  at 
eve,"  as  ever  James  Edward  Smith  had  when  he  wrote  the  following 
constmcted  scientific  description  of  the  Daisy, 
Bellis  perennis 

Recept,  nudum,  couicum.  Pappus  O,  Cal,  hemisphaericus ;  squamis 
sequalibus.  Sem,  obovate,  scapo  nudo,  radice  repente.  Fol,  obovat. 
Fl,  disc,  aur.  rad,  alb,  vel  mbr. 

To  those  who  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  double  varieties  it 
might  be  useful  to  collect  single  varieties  and  plant  them  near  some  of 
the  former,  that  their  seed  may  be  easily  obtained.    I  am  not  aware 
that  much  honey  is  collected  from  the  Daisy,  but  we  are  told  that 
The  wild  bee  murmurs  on  its  breast, 
The  blue  fly  bends  its  pensile  stem 
Light  o'er  tlie  skylark's  nest." 
These  insects  may  bring  ^the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of 
another,  and  the  impregnation  being  by  these  means  effected  new 
varieties  may  be  obtained  by  those  persons  who  take  pleasure  in  their 
cultivation.    Then  on  beholding  new  beauties  in  their  favourite,  they 
will  be  ready  to  sing  part  of  an  old  song  with  these  words — 
"  The  Daisy  amused  my  fond  fancy. 
So  lovely,  so  simple,  so  mild. 
Thou  emblem,  said  I,  o'  my  Phillis, 
For  she  is  Simplicity's  child." 
(  Continued  in  our  next.) 


dry,  sunny ,  sheltered  spot,  but,  at  the  same  time,  where  a  free  circu- 
lation of  air  can  be  admitted  on  all  proper  occasions.  The  surface  soil 
must  be  loosened,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  fresh  compost  ^be  spread 
over  it.  Any  plants  out  in  the  open  beds,  as  Lobelias,  &c.,  hould  be 
taken  up  and  potted  for  winter  preservation  in  pits,  frames,  <fec.  lo 
taking  up  the  bulbs  of  Tigridias,  let  all  the  soil  be  retained  that  will 
adhere,  and  allow  them  to  be  preserved  ther^in ;  it  will  gradually  dry, 
and  they  will  be  preserved  very  perfect.  Chrysi^nthemums  grown  ia 
the  open  ground,  and  required  for  blooming  in-doors,  should  be  taken 
up  as  entire  as  possible,  and  be  potted ;  with  due  care  they  will  blooqi 
fine.  All  tender  kinds  of  plants,  as  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  in 
&ct,  every  kind  requiring  winter  protection,  should  be  hoiised  imme- 
diately ;  it  is  bad  policy  to  put  off  a  single  day  longer.  Already  we 
have  had  frost  which  has  injured  the  tender  things,  in  some  places  very 
severely  ;  it  is  very  probable  a  sudden  and  severe  visit  will  soon  occur. 
All  plants  like  light ;  place  them  as  near  to  the  glass  as  convenience 
will  allow,  the  farthest  off  the  worst.  Tender  Roses,  grown  out  of 
doors,  should  have  protection  over  the  roots,  &c.,  or  be  taken  up  and 
housed. 

Roses  may  be  planted  by  the  middle  of  the  month ;  they  will  strike 
fresh  root  before  the  severer  weather  occurs,  and  bloom  better  next 
season.  In  the  excellent  work  on  the  Rose,  by  Mr.  Paul,  issuing  in 
monthly  parts,  are  the  following  remarks  on  soil  and  manure;  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Rivers  on  the  utility  of  burnt  earth,  especially  in 
heavy  soils,  or  where  it  is  not  well  drained : — "  Earth  may  be  burnt  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  It  has  been  the  custom  here,  for  some  years, 
on  the  decline  of  spring,  when  the  operations  of  pruning,  grafting,  &c., 
are  ended,  instead  of  suffering  the  rough  branches  to  lie  about,  present- 
ing an  untidy  appearance,  to  collect  them  in  a  heap.  A  wall  of  turf, 
about  three  feet  high,  of  a  semicircular  form,  is  then  built  round  them. 
The  branches  are  set  on  fire,  and,  when  about  half  burnt  down,  sea- 
weeds, and  such  rubbish  as  collects  in  every  garden  and  will  not  readily 
decompose,  are  thrown  on  the  top,  and  earth  is  gradually  cast  up  as  the 
fire  breaks  through. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  days  great  care  is  requisite  to  keep 
the  pile  on  fire.  Here  is  the  point  where  many  fail ;  they  allow  the 
flame  to  break  through  and  expend  itself  before  the  heap  b  thoroughly 
kindled.  Constant  watching  is  necessary  at  this  juncture.  As  the  fire 
breaks  through,  a  layer  of  bushes  and  weeds  should  be  added,  and  then 
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iEi  layer  of  earth.  Follotr  up  this  plan,  and  the  fire  will  spread  through 
the  whole  heap ;  and  any  amount  of  earth  maj  be  burnt  by  continually 
adding  to  those  places  where  the  fire  appears  strongest  The  soil  burnt 
here  is  the  stifiTest  loam  that  can  be  found  within  our  limits,  and  which 
is  rather  of  a  clayey  nature  ;  also  turf  from  the  sides  of  ditches  and 
ponds,  in  itself  naturally  sour  and  full  of  rank  weed^. 

Burnt  earth  has  been  found  beneficial  in  every  instance  where 
applied.  In  black  garden  mould,  rather  wet,  in  which  Peach-trees 
were  disposed  to  sucker  and  canker,  despite  of  the  use  of  various 
manures,  two  or  three  annual  dressings  of  it  appear  so  to  have  altered 
the  nature  of  the  soil  that  they  now  grow  clean,  vigorous,  and  healthyi 
are  free  from  suckers,  and  produce  roots  completely  matted  with  fibre. 
The  like  success  has  attended  its  application  to  various  other  trees." 

So  again  with  manure.  The  author  is  not  misled  by  the  excellence 
of  stable  manure  to  recommend  it  for  light  land  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  bad  effect  produced  there  by  its  mechanical 
action,  and  well  observes — 

That  stable  manure,  which  is  excellent  in  most  cases,  and  the  kind 
in  general  use  for  Roses,  is  not  of  the  best  description  for  light  soils. 
Its  tendency  is  to  render  them  still  lighter  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  dispensed 
with,  we  think  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Manures  should  be  applied  here 
in  a  more  concentrated  form.  Cow-dung  is  excellent,  especially  for 
the  tea-scented  Roses ;  and  pigeon-dung,  rabbit-dung,  and  night-soil^ 
are  all  great  improvers  of  light  soils." 

Dahlias. — Let  the  crown  of  the  roots  be  covered,  heaping  a  few 
inches  deep  of  soil  around  the  stems. 

Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  planted  (see  remarks  in  our  Sep* 
tember  Calendar). 

Shrubs,  &c.,  for  Winter  Bloom. — Such  as  are  to  bloom  early 
should  be  gradually  prepared,  potted  immediately,  if  required,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  introduce  such  as  are  desired  to  bloom  by 
Christmas  into  the  house  or  pit.  The  kinds  which  are  well  deserving 
such  attention  are  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Azaleas,  Kalmias, 
Persian  Lilacs,  Andromedas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  of  which  Anne  Boleyn 
is  the  best,  Rhododendrons,  Rhodora,  Deutzias,  Ribes,  Spirea  pruni- 
folia,  Mezereum,  Gardenias,  Cupheas,  Heliotropes  (the  new  blue  is 
fine),  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Cactus,  Kranthemums,  Justicias,  Salvia^ 
Gesnerias,  Corrseas,  Chinese  Primrose,  Aconites,  Mignonette,  Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias,  Stocks,  Persian  Iris,  Gfocus,  Cyclamens,  Sweet 
Violets,  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &d. 

IN  TtiX  OB£ENH0TtS£,  STOVE,  Ae. 

If  the  stock  is  not  housed,  it  ought  to  be  done  immediiitely,  and,  a6 
has  been  observed  in  a  former  Calendilr,  much  judicious  attention  is 
necessary  in  the  placing  properly  a  mixed  collection  of  plants.  CJarti 
must  be  taken  so  that  one  plant  may  receive  tomething  like  its  proper 
treatment  without  interfering  materially  with  the  well-being  Of  its 
neighbours ;  and  whilst  the  tender  ones  must  be  placed  in  the  best  part 
for  protection  from  cold  wind.  Sec,  as  Polygalas,  Pimeleas,  Lesche- 
naultias,  Aphelexis,  Baroneas,  GotnphololHums,  Croweas,  and  Diosmas, 
are  always  injured  by  being  placed  where  there  iB  a  current  of  wind. 
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Let  each  plant  have  all  tlie  space  possible,  and  the  robust  large-leaved 
kinds,  and  the  very  slender  delicate  sorts,  should  be  kept  as  separate  at 
can  be  arranged,  so  as  to  alloiv  a  due  circulation  of  air.  Always  be 
careful  that  the  pots,  &c.,  be  perfectly  clean  before  arranged  for  their 
winter  situation.  Re-pot  Cinerarias,  &c.  Let  Camellias  which  are  to 
bloom  early  be  placed  in  a  warmer  situation,  also  any  Chinese  or 
Indian  Azaleas,  so  that  they  may  be  g^radually  advancing.  In  watar* 
ing  the  stock  of  plants,  let  it  be  done,  as  &r  as  practicable,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  so  that  any  excess  may  be  dried  up  before  evening, 
and  damps  be  avoided,  or  otherwbe  mouldiness  will  ensue.  Give  all 
possible  air  in  suitable  weather. 

Pelarqoniums. — The  plants  headed  down  some  weeks  back,  now 
have  pushed  shoots  an  inch  or  two  long ;  the  shoots  should  be  thinned 
so  as  to  leave  only  a  proper  proportion.  The  plants  must  now  be  re- 
potted in  order  to  have  the  roots  well  established  before  winter  com- 
mences. In  doing  this,  shake  off  tlie  exhausted  soil,  and  shorten  some 
of  the  long  roots,  or  cut  others  clean  away,  so  that  young  fibres  which 
is  essential  to  the  vigour  of  next  bloom,  have  a  free  drainage  in  the 
pots.  If  a  compost,  such  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Cock  in  a  former 
Number,  is  not  possessed,  then  take  turfy  loam  well  chopped  up,  with 
an  equal  portion  of  sandy  peat  and  well  rotted  leaf  mould,  and  half  the 
quantity  of  well  rotted  dung.  Af^er  potting,  place  them  in  a  frame, 
or  similar  erection  to  induce  them  to  push  root  soon,  and  keep  them 
shaded  from  hot  sun.  Give  air  in  the  day-time,  and  be  careful  not  to 
give  over  much  water  at  the  roots,  for  if  saturated  they  will  be 
injured. 


ON  CULTURE  OP  ROSES. 

"  In  order  to  insure  a  magnificent  and  lasting  bloom,  we  have  always 
found  an  abundant  supply  of  manure  absolutely  indispensable ;  indeed 
it  is  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  growing  Roses  without  it.  When 
planted  they  require  a  good  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  half-decom- 
posed manure  (at  least  one  wheel barrow-ful  to  each  plant) ;  and  if 
standards  they  should  be  carefully  staked.  During  the  summer  a 
plentiful  supply  of  liquid  manure  will  be  found  highly  beneficial.  It 
will  be  also  necessary  to  cover  the  beds  in  the  autumn  with  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  and  during  the  month  of  February  it  should  be 
lightly  forked  in.  The  annual  pruning  takes  place  either  in  February 
or  March,  according  to  ike  season ;  the  shoots  should  be  shortened  ta 
about  three  eyes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hybrid  China  and  Hybrid 
Bourbon  Roses ;  these  only  require  some  of  the  superfluous  shoots 
trimmed  out,  and  the  remainder  left  nearly  their  full  length*  The 
climbing  Roses  may  also  be  subjected  to  similar  treatment  It  will 
he  advisable  to  protect  the  China  and  Tea-scented  Roses  during  the 
winter  months,  by  placing  a  thick  layer  of  decayed  tan  round  the 
plants  ;  in  addition  to  which  we  have  found  small  blanches  of  Spruce 
Fir,  stuck  into  the  ground  a  short  distance  from  the  stools,  greatly 
assist  in  checking  the  severity  of  the  frost." —  Wood's  Catalogue. 


ZAUSCHNERIA  CALIFORNICA. 

THE  Horticultural  Society  sent  out  Mr.  Hartweg  as  a  collector  of 
plants  into  California  in  1846.  In  the  published  Journal  of  the 
Society,  which  may  be  procured  of  any  bookseller,  there  is  an  account 
of  Mr.  Hartweg's  journey,  &c. ;  and  in  our  numbers  for  September  and 
October  we  gave  some  interesting  extracts  from  it.  Mr.  Hartweg 
observes — "  On  June  22nd,  1846,  I  left  Montmorency  for  the  mission 
of  Santa  Cruz.  The  mountains  are  well  wooded  with  Tax  odium 
sempervirens  (Evergreen  Cypress),"  and,  along  with  other  fine  new 
plants,  he  discovered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  the  plant  we  now 
figure,  viz.,  Zauschneria  Californica,  the  flowers  of  which,  he  states, 
are  scarlet,  and  like  the  Fuchsia. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Dr.  Lindley  gives  the 
following  particulars : — "  This  curious  plant,  which  it  has  long  been 
an  object  to  obtain,  proves  to  be  a  species  of  much  horticultural  inte- 
rest. It  forms  a  hardy  perennial,  about  three  feet  high.  Every  branch 
emits  from  the  axils  of  all  the  upper  leaves  one  horizontal  bright 
scarlet  flower."  The  plant  grows  freely  in  a  good  rich  loamy  soil,  and 
when  we  saw  it,  during  the  past  summer,  in  bloom  in  the  garden  at 
Chiswick,  it  was  an  object  of  great  beauty.  Dr.  Lindley  states,  "  It 
is  a  very  fine  hardy  perennial  plant,  rivalling  the  Fuchsia,  and  will 
most  probably  bloom  from  June  to  October."  It  is  a  very  valuable 
acquisition  for  the  flower  garden,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  every  one. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

Begonia  aurantiaca. 

This  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  this  charming  and  interesting  tribe  of 
hothouse  plants.    The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour, 
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and  are  produced  very  copiously.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  coUectioOi 
It  is  in  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery,  Pine-apple-place. 

CeRATOSTEMA  liONGIFLORUM — LoNG-FLOWERED  HORNBKBBT. 

Vacciniacea, 

A  very  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  the  stem  and  brauches  of  wfaich 
are  hairy,  the  latter  clothed  with  scattered,  smallish,  oblong,  smooth, 
entire  leaves,  without  stalks,  leathery,  and  slightly  revolate  on  the 
edges.  Tiie  flowers  form  loose  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  shoots,  and 
are  of  a  rich  purple  colour  (or,  according  to  Mr.  Lobb,  scarlet) ;  the 
corolla  is  two  inches  long,  cylindrical,  deeply  notched  at  the  end  into 
five  sharply -pointed  teeth.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Peru,  at 
an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  and  is  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  intro- 
ductions. 

Clematis  indivisa,  var.  lobata. 

This  very  showy  and  handsome  plant  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  It 
quite 'festoons  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  its  leaves  and  profusionjof  large 
panicles  of  flowers.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  greenhouse  climber.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  cream  colour.  The  filaments  are  yellow,  with 
rose-coloured  anthers,  and  the  contrast  of  the  colours  is  very  pretty. 
Each  flower  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  across.  It  bloomed  this 
season  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  It  well  deserves  a  place  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  it  probably  would  flourish  in  the  open  air  against  a 
good-aspected  wall  or  trellis.    (Figured  in  BoL  Mag.y  4398.) 

CUPHEA  PURPUREA. 

This  is  a  variety  which  is  in  the  London  nurseries.  The  flowers  are 
the  size  and  form  of  C.  miniata,  of  a  rosy-purple  colour.  It  is  a  neat 
companion  for  the  other  kinds,  and,  like  the  C.  strigpilosa  and 
platy centra,  is  highly  ornamental  throughout  the  sunmier  in  the  open 
borders,  as  well  as  when  kept  in  the  greenhouse. 

Epacris  campanulata  maxima. 

This  beautiful  variety,  as  well  as  the  two  following,  have  been  raised 
at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Loiv,  of  Clapton.  The  tube  of  the  flower  it 
half  an  inch  long,  very  wide  at  the  mouth.  The  tube  is  a  rich  crimson, 
with  the  segments  of  the  mouth  a  paler  colour.  It  blooms  profusely, 
and  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  a  charming  tribe  of  flowers.  (Figured  in 
Pax.  Mag.  Boi.) 

Epacris,  var.  bicolor. 

This  is  more  of  the  E.  grandiflora  habit,  with  shorter  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  drooping,  an  inch  long,  slightly  campanulate.  Tube  a  deep 
crimson,  with  a  five-parted  white  mouth. 

Epacris,  var.  delicata. 

A  branching,  somewhat  bushy  plant,  growing  a  yard  high.  The 
flowers  are  drooping,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  tube  is 
white,  with  a  rosy-pink  tinge,  and  the  five-parted  mouth  white.    It  is 
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a  profuse  bloomer,  and  a  very  pretty  addition  to  thb  lovely  tribe, 
deserving  to  be  in  every  collection.    (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag,  jSot.) 

GOMPURENA  OFFICINALIS. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  know  the  old  beautiful  Globe  Amaranthus 
of  our  stoves  and  greenhouses.  This  new  species  we  observed  in  the 
stove  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  three 
inches  across,  of  a  rich  shining  red  colour,  with  the  bracts  of  a  bright 
scarlet.    It  is  a  fine  species,  highly  ornamental. 

HOYA  BELLA  ThE  BEAUTIFUL  HOYA. 

This  lovely  species  is  a  native  of  Taung  Kola  Mountain,  and  was 
sent  by  Mr.  Lobb  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  where  it  bloomed  last 
summer.  Sir  William  Hooker  says,  <^  It  cannot  be  called  a  climber, 
but  the  branches  are  diffuse,  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  broad- 
leaved  Myrtle.''  The  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion  along  the  erect 
branches,  in  corymboas  heads  of  eight  or  ten  in  each.  They  are  of 
waxy-white,  with  a  purple  centre  (the  corona),  nearly  the  size  of 
H.  carnosa.    They  are  deliciously  fragrant.    (Figured  in  JBot,  Mag.^ 

4402.  ) 

Impatiers  bepens — Cbeepinq  Balsam. 

A  native  of  Ceylon,  and  has  bloomed  the  last  summer  in  the  green- 
house in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  It  appears  to  be  only  annual, 
but  easily  kept  up  from  year  to  year  by  cuttings.  The  flowers  are 
large,  with  the  top  crowned  by  a  helmet.  A  separate  blossom  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  across,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour.  (Figured  in  Bot,  Mag,j 
4404.) 

IXOBA  LANCEOLABIA — LaNCE- LEAVED. 

A  neat  stove  shrub  from  the  East  Indies.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
greenish-white,  rather  of  a  loose  appearance,  produced  in  terminal 
heads,  about  three  inches  across.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag.^  4399.) 

Oncidium  spiloptebum — The  spotted-winged. 

This  beautiful  orchidese  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  has  bloomed  in 
the  flne  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  grows  freely,  and  blooms 
profusely.  The  sepals  are  small,  and  of  a  purplish-red  colour;  the 
petals  very  similar.  The  labellum  is  large,  broad,  of  a  clear  yellow 
colour.    (Figured  in  Pax,  Mag.  Bot.) 

SiPHOCAMPTLUS  MANETTL«FLOBUS — ThE  MaNETTIA-FLOWEBED. 

A  small,  erect,  bushy,  shrubby  plant,  of  a  very  neat  appearance* 
The  leaves  are  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  shining  green.  The  flowers 
are  tubiilar-formed,  an  inch  long ;  tube  a  bright  red,  with  a  five-parted 
golden-yellow  end.  It  flowers  freely,  b  very  pretty,  and  blooms  nearly 
all  the  year.  It  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse.  With  us  it  has 
been  ornamental  all  the  season,  and  appears  likely  to  continue  through 
the  winter.  An  interesting  companion  for  the  Corrseas,  which  the 
flowers  very  much  resemble  at  a  distance.    (Figpured  in  Bot.  Mag.y 

4403.  ) 
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Thunbeboia  Doddsii. 
An  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Dodds,  of  Salisbury.    The  flowers  are  of 
a  deep  orange  colour,  and  the  foliage  is  prettily  variegated.    A  hand- 
some variety. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER 
DECORATION. 

BY  A.  B.,  WILTS. 

I  BEG  to  forward  for  insertion  in  your  next  Cabinet  a  few  remarks 
on  the  culture  of  flowers  for  winter  decoration.  The  following  plants 
form  a  charming  effect  during  winter,  when  excited  early.  Although 
the  varieties  are  very  common,  and  appear  to  the  eye  not  worthy  of 
notice  in  spring  and  early  summer,  simple  as  they  are,  they  enliven 
those  who  are  fond  of  Nature's  productions. 

Dianthus  barbatus  pumilis  (Dwarf  Sweet  William)  is  well  adapted 
for  early  forcing,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection  of  forced  flowen. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  August,  in  an  open  but  sheltered  situation. 
About  the  conclusion  of  the  following  summer,  the  young  plants  are 
lifled  up  as  entire  as  possible,  and  potted  into  suitable  sized  pots,  with 
a  view  of  getting  them  well  established  previous  to  forcing  the  succeed- 
ing winter.  Many  other  varieties  of  this  tribe  form  a  great  addition 
to  winter  flowers  when  forced,  and  are  highly  ornamental,  and  perfume 
a  room  or  greenhouse. 

Convallaria  majalis  (Lily  of  the  Valley,  single  and  double  flowered) 
is  another  valuable  flower  when  excited  early.  When  a  bed  of  theie 
roots  is  cultivated,  the  strongest  are  selected,  and  potted  into  shallow 
pans,  using  leaf-mould  and  loam  in  equal  portions.  Afler  this  opera- 
tion, the  pans  are  plunged  to  the  rims  in  a  shady  situation  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  north,  and  grown  in  this  way  for  one  year  previous  to 
being  forced.  These  plants  also  like  to  be  placed  in  a  shady  situation 
during  the  time  they  are  in  their  forcing  quarters. 

Philadelphus  coronaria  (Syringa,  the  common  and  dwarf  variety 
as  well  as  the  double  one).  These  plants  are  easily  propagated  by 
layers  or  cuttings,  and  readily  formed  by  stopping  to  a  neat  bushy 
plant,  and  are  valuable  for  early  flowering.  They  require,  at  the 
commencement  of  forcing,  to  be  forwarded  in  a  gentle  heat,  at  no  time 
subjecting  them  to  a  temperature  higher  than  sixty  degrees.  When 
the  flower-buds  are  in  an  advanced  state  the  plants  are  removed  into  a 
warm  greenhouse,  where  they  expand  their  flowers  beautifully,  and 
retain  their  properties  for  a  long  duration.  The  fragrance  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  blossom  of  the  Orange  tree.  Loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  silver  sand,  form  the  best  compost,  in  which  these  plants  thrive. 

Deutzia  scabra.  It  requires  about  the  same  treatment  as  the  Syringa. 
Plants  arc  more  easily  raised  by  cuttings  than  by  layers,  as  it  roots 
freely  from  the  young  wood.  When  they  are  well  established  in  pots, 
and  judiciously  managed,  a  profusion  of  bloom  is  always  obtained. 
These  beautiful  delicate^  white  flowers  'when  systematically  arranged 
produce  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  darker  ones  of  other  plants. 
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Daphne  cneorum.  A  plant  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  winter 
flowering.  It  requires  to  be  gradually  excited  in  a  low  temperature  to 
flower  it  in  perfection.  A  specimen  under  proper  cultivation,  and 
brought  into  flower  early  in  February,  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  see 
it.  The  beautiful  pink  flowers  and  its  delightful  perfume  renders  it  a 
charming  acquisition.  Plants  are  easily  propagated  by  layers,  and 
flourish  when  grown  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf  mould. 

(  To  he  cmitinued,) 


HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

One  of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  asks  for  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  best 
of  this  fine  class  of  Roses.  I  see  Mr.  Rivers  recommends  the  follow- 
ing,— Aubernon,  crimson  ;  Augustine  Mouchelet,  brilliant  red ;  Ba- 
ronne  Prevost,  bright  red ;  Countess  Duchatel,  bright  rose ;  Dr. 
IVIarx,  brilliant  red ;  Due  d'Aumale,  brilliant  crimson ;  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  handsome  rose  colour ;  Lady  Alice  Peel,  deep  pink  ;  La 
Reine,  brilliant  glossy  rose  colour ;  Madame  Laffay,  rosy  crimson  ; 
Marquis  Bucella,  pale  flesh ;  Robin  Hood,  bright  pink. 

In  remarking  on  the  operation  of  cross-breeding  Roses,  he  states 
<^  the  one  to  be  fertilized  should  be  caref\illy  opened  the  day  pre- 
viously, and  the  male  organs  or  anthers  cut  away  with  a  pair  of 
sharp-pointed  scissors,  and  it  requires  some  watchfulness  to  do  this  at 
the  proper  time.  If  too  soon  the  petals  will  be  injured  in  forcing  them 
open  ;  and  in  hot  weather,  in  July,  if  delayed  only  an  hour  or  two,  the 
anthers  will  be  found  to  have  shed  their  pollen.  To  ascertain  precisely 
when  the  pollen  b  in  a  fit  state  for  transmission,  a  few  of  the  anthers 
should  be  gently  pressed  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  if  the  yellow  dust 
adheres  to  them  the  operation  may  be  performed.  It  requires  close 
examination  and  some  practice  to  know  when  the  flower  to  be  operated 
on  is  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  pollen  ;  as  a  general  rule  the  flowers 
ought  to  be  in  the  ^me  state  of  expansion,  or,  in  other  words,  about 
the  same  age.  It  is  only  in  cases  where  it  i:*  wished  for  the  qualities 
of  a  particular  Rose  to  predominate,  that  the  removal  of  the  anthers  of 
the  Rose  to  be  fertilized  is  necessary.  Thus,  if  a  yellow  climbing 
Rase  is  desired,  by  the  union  of  the  yellow  Briar  with  the  Ayrshire, 
every  anther  should  be  removed  from  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  fertilized 
wholly  with  the  pollen  of  the  former. 

In  some  cases,  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  qualities  of  both 
parents  in  an  equal  degree,  the  removal  of  the  anthers  must  not  take 
]}lace.  Thus  I  have  found,  by  removing  them  from  the  Luxembourg 
Moss,  and  fertilizing  that  Rose  with  a  variety  of  Rosa  Gallica,  that 
the  features  of  the  Moss  Rose  are  totally  lost  in  its  ofllspring  (the 
seedlings),  and  they  become  nearly  pure  varieties  of  the  former ;  but 
if  tlie  anthers  of  the  Moss  Rose  are  lef^  untouched,  and  it  is  fertilized 
with  Rosa  Gallica,  interesting  hybrids  are  the  result,  more  or  less 
mossy." 
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Bourbon  Roses.— In  writing  on  tliis  lovely  class  of  Roses,  Mr.  Riven 
states  in  his  catalogue : — This  charming  family  is  now  almost 
perfect,  so  numerous  are  the  splendid  varieties  recently  added  to  it ;  for 
beds  on  their  own  roots  they  are  unrivalled ;  for  when  well  established 
they  seldom  receive  any  injury  from  the  winter.  An  excellent  compost 
for  these  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  in  stiff  soils,  is  burnt  earth,  ue.,aBj 
weedy  or  grassy  surface  pared  two  inches  deep  and  burnt,  well  saturated 
with  manure  water,  spread  on  the  surface  two  inches  deep  and  then 
mixed  with  the  soil  to  about  one  foot  in  depth."  In  regard  to  China 
Roses,  it  is  stated  that  "  for  beds  for  the  flower-garden  on  their  own 
roots,  these  Roses  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  preference  to  many  annuals, 
they  are  so  constantly  in  flower  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
give  so  little  trouble.  China  Roses  form  beautiful  low  standards  for  a 
group.  To  ensure  their  succeeding  perfectly,  these  should  be  taken 
up  about  the  end  of  November,  and  placed  against  a  north  wall,  their 
roots  placed  in  the  ground  with  their  heads  resting  c^inst  the  wall, 
over  which  a  mat  should  be  nailed  in  severe  weather ;  they  may  be 
planted  out  towards  the  end  of  March,  and  they  will  bloom  in  great 
perfection  during  the  summer  and  autunm."  The  same  treatment  is 
recommended  for  standard,  tea-scented,  and  other  tender  Roses. 


ZINC  LABELS. 

Labels  for  garden  purposes  of  an  economical  and  durable  kind  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner : — Damp  zinc  labels  with  a  solution 
of  alum,  and  while  they  are  damp,  write  the  name  you  require,  and 
you  will  find  the  letters  when  dry  are  very  diflficult  to  effiu:e. — 
Gardefters*  Journal, 


LABELS  FOR  TREES,  SHRUBS,  OR  BORDER  FLOWEB& 

BT  AN  AMATEUR  OABDENBB. 

In  some  of  our  public  as  well  as  private  gardens  around  London  I 
have  seen  with  much  pleasure  cast-iron  labels,  the  head  of  which  b 
generally  an  oblong  square,  and  the  shank  proportionate  in  length  and 
strength  to  the  size  of  the  head.  In  the  head  there  is  a  sunken  space, 
and  a  piece  of  parchment  or  paper  being  fitted  to  it,  the  name  is 
inscribed  upon  it;  over  this  a  piece  of  glass  is  fixed  and  properly 
secured  in  with  putty.  These  look  well,  and  for  a  period  are  efficient. 
Some  thus  constructed  five  years  ago  I  notice  the  writing  is  become 
very  dim  and  will  not  long  be  legible.  Now  I  am  informed  in  the 
Gctrdeners*  Journal  that  more  than  20  years  ago  some  of  these  shaped 
iron  labels  had  the  names  wrote  upon  a  thin  piece  of  wood  instead  of 
parchment  or  paper,  the  wood  being  painted  white,  and  the  name  im- 
mediately written  with  a  black-lead  pencil ;  and  they  are  now  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  I  suppose  tin  or  zinc  would  answer  as 
well  as  wood  to  have  the  name  upon.  Cast-iron  labels  may  be  obtained 
very  cheap  at  the  iron  founderies ;  patterns  being  furnished  as  to  form 
and  size.    Winter  is  a  good  time  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
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ON  FAIRY  RINGS. 

BT  A  CONSTANT  SUBSCRIBER* 

I  PERCEIVE  an  inquiry  is  inserted  in  a  late  Number  of  the  Cabinet 
on  fairy  rings  on  lawns,  &c.  After  seven  years  satbfactory  result 
with  the  following  operation,  I  think  it  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
state  that  my  plan  will  prove  a  cure  for  the  disease  wherever  it  be 
adopted.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Take  off  the  turf  one  inch  tliick,  then  take  out  soil  about  three 
inches  deep.  Having  done  thus,  get  salt,  soot,  and  quick  lime  of 
equal  portions,  and  fill  up  the  ring  space  so  as  to  allow  one  inch  of 
soil  upon  the  mixture,  and  upon  it  lay  the  turf.  New  turf  will  be 
best,  but  I  have  succeeded  with  the  old.  This  method  may  even  be 
performed  in  the  hottest  weather,  without  having  any  unsightly 
appearance,  by  attending  to  watering  the  turf  every  evening  till  the 
roots  have  struck  into  the  fresh  soil. 

[Several  correspondents  have  asked  what  is  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces such  rings.  Oblige  us  by  the  particulars,  and  any  other  reader 
too  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from. — Conductob.] 


REMARKS  ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  PROMOTING  A 
MORE  GENERAL  EXTENSION  AND  CULTIVATION 
OF  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  &c. 

BY  MR.  PETER  MACKENZIE,  OF  WEST  PLEAN,  NEAR  8TIBLINO. 

It  is  pleasant  to  mark  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge  in  any  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  we  would  look  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  a  healthy  com- 
munity when  it  is  advancing  among  the  masses  of  the  working  classes ; 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  love  of  gardening  is  greatly  on  the 
increase  among  working  men,  and,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  if 
cottage  gardening  was  more  encouraged  by  those  who  wish  well  to 
their  country,  it  might  be  the  means  of  benefiting  many  persons  who 
may  be  struggling  hard  to  earn  an  honest  maintenance  for  themselves 
and  families ;  and  when  their  condition  may  be  improved,  their  know- 
ledge in  other  things  may  be  the  means  of  their  doing  good  to  others, 
and  they  may  be  led  to  wonder 

"  And  think  that  earth  should  be  so  fkir. 

So  beautiful  and  bright  a  thing. 
That  Nature  should  come  forth  and  wear 

Such  glorious  apparelling ; 
That  sky,  sea,  air,  should  live  and  glow 

With  light,  and  love,  and  holiness, 
And  yet  man  never  feel  and  know 

How  much  a  God  of  love  can  bless. 

How  deep  their  debt  of  thankfulness." 
The  gardens  of  cottagers  and  artificers  might  be  made  to  produce 
much  profit  and  pleasure  when  properly  cultivated,  and  many  instances 
could  be  given  where  nuich  good  has  thus  been  done.  Where  competi- 
tion is  carried  on  the  members  of  a  Cottage  Gardening  Society  soon 
learn  to  know  the  essential  properties  of  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
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tables  they  cultivate.  Such  knowledge  prevents  them  from  being  im- 
posed upon  by  designing  men.  They  may  not  know  much  about 
hydrostatics,  but  they  can  tell  that  their  stiff  garden  is  much  improved 
by  dnuning  off  the  stagnant  water ;  or  their  information  regaidiiig 
vegetable  physiology  may  be  very  limited,  but  they  can  tell  how  deep 
the  roots  of  some  plants  penetrate  in  search  of  food,  which  sets  them 
to  trench  and  stir  up  their  soil,  that  the  rain  and  air,  impreg^mted  with 
nourishment,  may  reach  the  roots  of  their  vegetables  and  give  them  a 
return  for  their  labour.  But  perhaps  gardening  is  not  carried  on  in 
this  country  among  working  men  to  the  extent  that  it  ought  to  be. 
Gardening  could  be  made  to  form  part  of  a  school  education.  The 
liand  requires  training  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  to  know  how  to  use  a 
spade,  a  hoe,  or  a  rake,  would  prove  in  after-life  a  source  of  much 
enjoyment  to  many.  A  knowledge  also  of  soils  and  manures,  and  a 
little  acquaintance  with  v^etable  physiology  must  ever  be  an  advan- 
tage to  tho.^e  who  have  a  piece  of  ground  to  cultivate. 

It  lias  been  said  by  one  who  wrote  on  the  means  of  inspiring  a  taste 
for  gardening  among  the  labouring  classes  of  Scotland,  that  the  pro- 
prietor, even  although  not  immediately  benefited,  cannot  fiiil  ultimatdy 
of  deriving  advantage  from  improvement  in  the  taste  for  gardening, 
which  the  children  acquiring  at  school  would  spread  over  all  the  coun- 
try. The  youth  of  the  countir  will,  so  instructed,  grow  up  with  a  love 
of  rural  af^rs,  and  instead  of  throwing  away  their  time  and  money  io 
low  dissipation,  both  will  be  devoted  in  their  leisure  hours  to  useful 
pursuits.  In  addition  to  which,  a  love  of  plants  and  flowers  being  uni- 
versally diffused,  every  district  may  in  time  have  its  little  Garden 
Society  and  its  meetings  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  the  best 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  among  its  members.  We  may  add  that 
we  have  been  in  connexion  with  such  Societies  for  many  years  and 
And  them  to  work  well,  and  to  liave  been  the  means  of  improving  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  exist.  Gentlemen  might  do  much  good  at 
a  small  cost  by  giving  countenance  to  such  Societies. 

"  My  garden  was  held  in  little  esteem  by  me  a  few  years  ago/'  said 
a  labouring  man  to  us  some  time  ago.  If  I  got  it  turned  over  in  a 
careless  manner  in  the  spring  it  was  all  that  I  cared  for,  I  left  the 
planting  and  management  afterwards  to  my  wife  and  children,  and 
often  realized  a  poor  return  for  our  indifference.  Things  are  altered 
since  I  became  a  member  of  a  Horticultural  Society  ;  the  produce  of 
our  garden  is  now  one  of  our  main  stays,  and  the  good  culture  is  more 
pleasantly  got  over  than  the  bad,  and  with  my  vegetables,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  I  think  myself  so  hr  happy.  Although  at  times  my  body  be 
tired  with  hard  work,  yet  amidst  my  flowers  I  can  sing, 

And  there  before  the  little  bench 
O'ershaded  by  the  bower, 

Green  Southernwood  and  Lemon  Thyme, 
Sweet  Pea  and  Gillyflower, 

And  Pinks  and  Clove  Carnation, 
Rich  scented  side  by  side. 

And  at  each  end  a  Hollyhock, 
With  an  edge  of  London  Pride.'* 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  Johnson,  "  That  all  the  performances  of 
liuinan  art  at  which  we  look  with  praise  or  wonder  are  instances  of  the 
resistless  force  of  perseverance.  If  a  man  was  to  compare  the  effect  of 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pickaxe,  or  of  one  impression  of  the  spade,  with 
the  general  design  and  last  result,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
sense  of  their  disproportion,  yet  these  petty  operations  continued,  in 
time  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties;  to  be  successful  in  garden- 
ing a  stirring  energy  must  be  kept  up,  and  when  perseverance  is 
crowned  with  success  it  will  be  like  balm  to  the  heart." 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Ninians,  county  of  Stirling,  there  have  been, 
for  some  years,  four  Horticultural  Societies^  supported  chiefly  by 
working  men.  Besides  their  own  separate  exhibitions  they  have  a 
united  competition,  which  is  a  mark  of  the  harmony  that  exists  among 
them. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


FORCING  CROCUSES. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  Crocus  bulbs  purchased  last  season 
did  not  flower ;  the  leaves  grew  very  rapidly  and  long,  but  we  had  not 
a  single  flower."  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  it  is  simply  tliis— they 
were  put  into  too  high  a  temperature.  Crocuses  will  bear  but  little 
heat,  and  if  you  wish  to  grow  them  as  you  would  like  them  to  be  (I 
am  now  speaking  of  in<^door  culture),  I  would  recommend  the  follow- 
ing treatment,  or  something  near  it.  Plant  as  early  as  you  can  get 
them  (which  will  be  in  September,  do  not  defer  it  later  than  October), 
in  a  pot,  saucer,  beehive,  hedgehog,  or  anything  you  please,  in  moss, 
sand,  or  mould  :  give  them  a  good  watering  after  planting,  and  after- 
wards keep  the  mould,  &c.,  a  little  damp  until  they  are  in  a  strong 
growing  state,  when  they  ,will  require  a  constant  supply  of  water. 
Keep  them  wliere  there  is  no  fire  or  artificial  heat,  such  as  on  a  stair- 
case or  room  window,  giving  them  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 
About  the  middle  of  January  you  may,  if  desirable,  put  them  into 
quarters  a  little  warmer,  but  in  a  window,  so  tliat  they  have  plenty  of 
light,  and  no  doubt  the  result  will  be  a  fine  display  of  bloom. —  Gat" 
deners  Chronicle. 


CUTTINGS  OF  PELARGONIUMS  THAT  ARE 
SUCCULENT. 

BT  A  PRACTITIONEB. 

Tuis  very  season  has  cHused  the  plants  of  this  lovely  tribe  to  grow 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  gross,  and  to  keep  up  a  stock  for  next  year's 
planting  cuttings  are  now  putting  in  for  striking.  It  is  well  known 
that  those  of  a  very  gross  character  are  with  difficulty  struck,  and 
often  rot  off.  I  have  found  that  this  is  induced  by  watering  at  the 
time  put  in,  but  if  water  be  withheld  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  it  tends 
to  the  production  of  a  callosity  at  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  and  at  the 
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end  of  that  time  water  may  be  given,  and  the  cuttings  are  not  only 
thus  preserved  from  rotting,  but  the  striking  is  much  enhanced  thereby. 
After  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  till  the  time  of  water  being*  given,  the 
pots  should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  shaded. 


THE  NEAPOLITAN  VIOLET. 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  study  of  the  gardeners  on  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry's  Nursery  Establishment,  an  essay  on  the  culture 
of  this  lovely  fragrant  flower  by  Mr.  Cox  was  read.  It  is  inserted  in 
the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  of  October  2l8t.  The  essay  contains  the 
following  particulars. 

Mr.  Cox  finds  that  this  Violet  succeeds  best  when  grown  in  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  sandy  peat  and  in  a  rough  state.  Of  this  compost, 
some  time  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end,  the  bed  is  formed,  and 
the  surface  very  firmly  trodden,  and  in  it  the  runners  are  planted  in 
rows  one  foot  apart  and  six  inches  in  the  rows.  As  the  runners  begin 
to  spread  they  are  cut  in,  and  much  of  the  success  depends  on  the 
plants  being  closely  cut  in  until  they  are  taken  up  for  potting. 

Stirring  up  the  soil  between  the  plants,  and  due  attention  to  water 
are  essential  during  the  summer,  and  in  very  hot  weather  mulching  is 
very  beneficial,  keeping  the  roots  cool.  Shading  the  bed,  too,  greatly 
contributes  to  promote  a  profuse  and  vigorous  bloom,  as  well  as  pre- 
venting the  plants  being  attacked  by  the  red  spider,  which  when  ex- 
posed to  hot  sun,  they  are  very  liable  to.  Mr.  Cox  prefers  their  being 
grown  in  pots,  that  they  flower  not  only  as  large,  but  more  profusely 
than  when  grown  in  the  soil  of  a  frame-bed  ;  for  in  the  latter  situation 
the  plants  run  too  much  into  stem,  foliage,  &c.  The  pots  being  nicely 
mossed  and  in  profuse  bloom,  (he  has  had  100  expanded  at  once),  are 
pretty  for  a  room.  The  flowers  too  are  more  readily  gathered  when  in 
pots. 

The  plants  are  taken  up  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August,  and 
are  potted  in  six  or  eight-inch  pots,  and  are  placed  upon  ashes,  with  a 
layer  of  salt  underneath  to  prevent  worms  getting  into  the  pots.  The 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water.  To  bloom  them 
well,  a  little  bottom  heat  is  essential ;  Mr.  Cox  half  plunges  the  pots. 
All  air  possible  is  admitted  before  noon  and  shut  up  early  enough  to 
have  a  little  sun  heat.  A  few  pots  taken  in  weekly  will  give  a 
plentiful  supply,  and  readily  obtained,  from  October  to  April,  when 
we  expect  a  supply  from  plants  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Wood  considered 
shading  in  hot  weather  highly  beneflcial. 

(There  are  several  kinds  of  this  class  of  Violets  now  grown.  The 
one  sold  as  the  Tree  Violet,  which  is  known  as  the  Perpetual,  and 
Chinese,  is  the  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  is  an  excellent  forcer ;  it  will 
produce  flowers  from  September  to  May ;  and  being  trained  to  become 
erect,  with  a  stem  eight  or  more  inches  high,  forms  an  interesting 
object.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  violet-blue  and  very  double.  The 
Russian  Violet  (double  variety)  has  flowers  of  a  similar  colour,  it 
blooms  up  to  tlie  middle  of  June.    The  flowers  are  of  a  similar  colour 
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to  the  former,  but  not  near  so  fragrant.  This  is  the  kind  usually  sold 
in  the  flower  markets,  and  to  give  a  stronger  perfume,  flowers  of  the 
former  are  mixed  with  the  latter. 

The  Neapolitan  Violets.  Of  these  there  are  the  double  white  and 
double  blue.  These  are  more  tender  than  the  previous  mentioned 
kinds.  The  white  is  very  fragrant,  and  the  pure  white  intermingled 
with  the  violet  and  blue  produces  a  pretty  effect. — CoNDucToa.) 


SKETCH  OF  THE  VEGETATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

{Continued  fromptzge  252.) 

I  ABRiVED  at  Terba  Buena  afler  a  passage  of  five  days.  A  few 
days'  detention  enabled  me  to  examine  the  neighbourhood,  and  added 
to  my  collection,  among  other  less  interesting  plants,  a  white  Myosotis, 
a  Liliaceous  plant,  an  CEnothera,  a  scarlet  Aquilegia,  an  Iris,  and 
Ribes  echinatum,  the  latter  common  on  the  sandhills  that  surround  the 
town. 

On  March  23rd  I  embarked  in  a  small  launch  with  Mr.  Cordua, 
who  was  proceeding  to  his  fkrm  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  vegetation  in  the  Upper  Sacramento  valley  is  much  earlier 
than  about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco ;  there  the  trees  were  still  appa* 
rently  dead,  whilst  here  the  Oaks  were  sending  forth  their  younv 
leaves,  and  the  prairies  were  teeming  with  flowers,  among  which  I 
recognized  many  old  acquaintances.  It  was  delightful  to  behold  the 
variety  of  colours  over  the  extensive  prairie,  produced  by  patches  of  a 
Leptosiphon,  Gilia  tricolor,  G.  capitata,  Oxyura  chrysanthemoides, 
Platystemon  Californicum,  Nemophila  insignis,  and  another  species, 
two  Compositse,  a  Viola,  Eschscholtzia  crocea,  E.  Califomica,  a  Del- 
phinium, and,  in  places  where  water  collects  during  the  rainy  season,  a 
Martagon,  with  dingy  yellow  flowers  spotted  with  brown,  Mimulus 
tricolor,  two  inches  high,  and  Limnanthes  pulchella,  having  an 
abundance  of  delicate  pink  flowers. 

"  On  April  the  13th  I  lefl  with  Mr.  L.  for  his  ferra,  seventy  mile* 
higher  up  in  the  valley.  Crossing  Feather  river,  which  here  is  eighty 
yards  broad,  and  of  considerable  depth,  our  course  lay  flve-and-twenty 
miles  along  that  river,  through  a  beautiful  wood  of  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous Oeiks:  here  I  found,  in  sandy  tracts,  a  Leptosiphon,  with 
white  fragrant  flowers ;  Collinsia  bicolor,  the  latter  invariably  growing 
at  the  foot  of  large  oaks.  Leaving  Feather  river,  we  struck  across  a 
prairie  for  twenty  miles  :  here  immense  fields  of  Eschscholtzia  crocea, 
E.  Californica,  and  a  Ranunculus,  presented  themselves,  each  species 
growing  by  itself,  which  with  the  plants  observed  on  Mr.  Cordua's 
form,  and  Lupinus  nanus,  two  Delphiniums,  a  Trifolium,  several  Com- 
positse,  an  CEnothera,  and  a  Malvaceous  plant,  produced  a  splendid 
effect.  A  small  patch  of  the  beautiful  little  Leptosiphon  aureus,  with 
golden  flowers,  I  also  found  in  the  open  prairie ;  it  is,  however,  by  no 
means  common.  The  prairies  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  are  divided 
by  small  rivers,  termed  'creeks'  by  the  American  sottlero:  these 
creeks  generally  have  a  border  of  Oaks  upon  their  banks,  which  also 
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extend  over  the  rich  bottom  lands.  In  the  dry  beds  of  these  riven  I 
observed  plants  which  nowhere  are  to  be  found  on  the  prairie,  the 
seeds  of  which  have  evidently  been  carried  down  from  the  mountaios 
during  the  rains,  as  for  example,  Pentstemon  azureum ;  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  with  an  aromatic  tap-root,  held  in  repute  among  the 
Indians  for  its  medicinal  properties ;  in  rather  damp  places,  Clintonia 
elegans,  C.  pulchella,  and  Limnanthes  alba. 

^<  An  opportunity  of  visiting  the  mountains  was  afforded  nie  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival,  which  I  embraced  with  pleasure,  as  from  the 
hostile  character  of  the  mountain  Indians  towards  the  settlersi  it  was 
not  deemed  prudent  for  me  to  make  an  excursion  in  that  direction  at- 
tended by  a  guide  only ;  I  therefore  joined  a  party  of  settlers  who 
were  going  to  the  mountains  to  examine  the  timber,  and,  if  possible,  to 
find  a  site  for  a  saw -mill.  On  the  first  evening  we  encamped  under  a 
large  oak,  near  Pine  creek,  a  little  mountain  rivulet ;  here  I  found 
Asagrsea,  a  Lychnis,  an  Umbellifer,  Tritelaia,  with  a  head  of  pink 
flowers  supported  on  a  twining  stem,  five  feet  long ;  in  the  creek,  a 
Saxifraga ;  of  shrubs  and  trees,  a  Ceanothus,  evergreen  and  deciduous 
Oaks,  and  Pinus  Sabiniana.  This  species  of  Pine,  of  which  I  saw 
some  small  trees  near  Monterey  last  year,  rises  here  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  stem  of  six  feet  in  circumference,  and  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  regularity  so  characteristic  of  the  Pine  tribe.  The 
branches,  which  in  other  Pines  stand  in  whorls,  are  in  this  species 
quite  irregular  (except  when  young),  which,  combined  with  the  paucity 
of  its  partly  bent  down,  glaucous  leaves,  gives  the  tree  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. Early  the  following  morning  we  ascended  the  gradual 
acclivity,  [and  passed  through  a  brushwood  entirely  composed  of  a 
species  of  Ceanothus.  At  noon  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  noble  Pine 
forest ;  a  few  moments'  rest,  during  which  one  of  our  companions  shot 
a  deer,  enabled  me  to  collect  a  Viola,  an  Erythonium,  a  Prunus,  a 
Lilium,  and  a  Cyclobothnu  The  species  of  Pine  composing  the  forest 
is  principally  Pinus  Benthamiana,  with  a  few  trees  of  P.  Lambertiana, 
Abies  nobilb,  and  a  species  of  Thuja  intermixed,  a  Ceanothus,  spread- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  Cornus  fiorida,  which  were  the  only  plants 
observed  in  the  pinewoods.  On  our  return  through  a  steep  ravine,  I 
found  a  shrubby  Cercis,  with  pink  flowers,  a  Prunus,  and  again  Cyclo- 
bothra. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  prairies  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  as- 
sumed a  different  aspect ;  two  weeks  ago  they  were  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
which  have  now  disappeared,  and  a  yellow,  sickly  tinge  pervades  the 
whole :  such  is  the  rapidity  of  vegetation  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  a 
tropical  sun.  Bulbous  plants  now  make  their  appearance  ;  the  most 
common  being  Triteleia  laxa,  wliich  not  only  grows  in  the  open 
prairie,  but  also  in  the  shaded  and  damp  lowlands;  a  pure  white 
variety  of  it  I  also  found  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  common.  One 
of  the  species  of  Calochortus  is  also  jvery  frequent ;  a  whitish  variety 
occurs  occasionally  along  with  Brodia^a  congesta,  and  another  lilia- 
ceous plant. 

"  Being  now  aware  of  the  rapidity  of  Califoruian  vegetation,  I  lost 
no  time  in  collecting  such  seeds  as  were  worth  taking,  and  returned  to 
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my  head- quarters  by  the  beginning  of  May.  Most  kinds  had,  during 
the  fortnight  since  I  first  saw  them  in  flower,  ripened  their  seeds,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  found  a  few  grains  of  the  beautiful  little  Lep- 
tosiphon  aureus,  and  similar  plants,  which,  between  their  taller  neigh- 
•bours,  had  almost  become  invisible. 

"  An  excursion  to  *  the  Butes,'  an  isolated  group  of  mountains 
between  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers,  furnished  me  with  species 
of  Campanulacese,  Labiatse,  Scrophularineee,  and  Composite ;  a  Gilia, 
a  Linum,  a  Trifolium,  two  species  of  Asclepias,  Clarkia  elegans,  Lu- 
pinus  densiflorus,  and  an  Umbel  lifer,  called  Yerba  de  la  vivora,  the 
leaves  and  stem  of  which  are  universally  used  with  success  against  the 
bite  of  rattlesnakes. 

Another  excursion  I  made  to  the  mountains  led  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chuba  river,  over  the  now  parched  up  prairie.  A  ride  of 
fifteen  miles  brought  me  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  lower 
range,  as  in  the  former  visit  higher  up  io  the  valley,  is  occupied  by  a 
Ceanothus,  a  few  live  Oaks,  and  Pinus  Sabiniana.  Following  a  small 
rivulet,  I  found. there  a  Mentha,  and  another  Labiate  plant,  Stenactis, 
a  shrubby  Labiate  with  large  white  flowers,  and  Collinsia  tinctoria. 
This  new  species  of  Collinsia  is  of  stronger  growth,  though  less 
striking,  than  C.  bicolor ;  it  grows  chiefly  in  the  dry  sandy  b^  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivulet,  and  produces  its  yellowish  flowers  mottled 
with  purple  much  later  than  C.  bicolor.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
when  I  returned  to  this  place  to  procure  seeds  of  it,  (my  hands  were 
stained  yellow  by  the  glandular  hairs  which  cover  the  seedpods,  fiom 
which  circumstance  I  named  it  Collinsia  tinctoria.  Another  interest- 
ing plant  I  found  on  this  excursion  is  Nemophila  speciosa,  with  white 
petals,  one-third  of  which  is  tipped  with  purple.  It  grows  generally 
near  rivulets,  or  in  damp  and  partly  shaded  places.  If  the  few  seeds  I 
procured  should  vegetate,  it  will  [prove  a  great  acquisition  to  that 
handsome  genus.  The  [higher  part  of  this  range  of  mountains  is  less 
accessible  than  on  the  former  visit.  My  endeavours  to  proceed 
farther  were  eventually  frustrated  by  the  steep  banks  and  swollen 
state  of  the  Chuba. 

"  By  the  beginning  of  June  I  set  out  again,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Cordua  and  an  Indian,  to  visit  if  possible  the  snowy  heights  of  the 
mountains,  generally  termed  by  emigrants  from  the  United  States  the 
Califomian  Mountains.  After  crossing  the  Chuba  river,  we  struck 
across  the  prairie,  and  entered  the  mountains  near  Bear  Creek,  where 
we  encamped  towards  evening  in  a  grove  of  Pinus  Labiniana  and  Oaks. 
The  vegetation  here  diflTered  in  nothing  from  that  observed  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chuba  on  a  former  ^visit  Calochortus,  which  had 
been  very  common  throughout  the  Sacramento  Valley,  was  still  in 
flower  here,  the  white  variety  being  more  frequent  than  the  yellow. 
Early  the  following  morning  we  were  en  route  again,  passing  through 
an  interminable  wood  of  Pinus  Sabiniana  and  Oaks.  Here  I  observed 
a  pretty  little  Allium,  with  purple  flowers,  an  Asarum,  a  Viola,  a 
Polemonium  (?),  Hosackia  bicolor,  and  Mimulus  bicolor,  the  two  last 
luxuriating  in  the  sandy  bed  of  dried  up  rivulets.  Ascending  the 
gradual  acclivity,  we  left  the  region  of  Pinus  Sabiniana,  and  entered 
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that  of  Pinus  Benthamiana,  which  seems  to  be  the  charactemtic  of  the 
upper  region.  Some  trees  of  this  noble  Pine  attain  an  enormous  «ze. 
The  largest  I  measured  were  28  feet  in  circumference,  and  220  feet 
high.  Of  equal  dimensions  is  P.  Lambertiana,  which,  however,  does 
not  constitute  masses  by  itself,  but  is  thinly  scattered  among  the  former,* 
The  same  is  the  case  with  a  Thuja,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  130 
feet,  by  12  to  15  in  circumference.  Few  plants  occur  in  these  Pine 
tracts ;  the  principal  being  some  Cyclobothras,  a  Calliprora,  an  Iris, 
Papaveracea;  and,  in  shaded  places,  a  Rubus,  a  Philadelphus,  a 
Spirsea,  Pyrus  florida,  a  Rosaceous  plant,  and  a  Taxus — the  latter, 
judging  the  few  specimens  I  saw,  attaining  only  the  size  of  a 
shrub  or  small  tree. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  we  reached  Bear  Valley,  a  beautiful  little 
mountain  valley  surrounded  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  which  is 
well  wooded  with  Pinus  Benthamiana.  The  north  side  of  the  valley 
was  still  covered  with  snow.  On  the  south  side,  however,  a  lew  spring 
flowers  had  made  their  appearance,  among  which  I  observed  Paeonia 
Califomica,  with  brown  petals  edged  with  orange ;  some  Compont»,  a 
Ranunculus,  a  Corydalis,  and  a  Nicotiana.  A  new  species  of  a  Pioe 
occurred  in  the  valley,  of  which  I  only  saw  two  trees  of  dwarf  growth, 
probably  stragglers  from  a  more  northern  latitude.  The  leaves  stand 
in  pairs,  and  are  three  inches  long ;  cones  two  inches  long  by  one  broad. 
In  general  appearance  the  tree  is  not  unlike  a  young  Scotch  fir.  The 
cones  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  open,  and  the  seeds  had  fiillen  out. 
The  upper  end  of  the  valley  is  bounded  by  a  mass  of  granite,  termi- 
nating in  a  precipice  800  feet  in  depth,  below  which  the  Chuba  river 
is  winding  its  way,  appearing  like  a  sheet  of  foam.  In  warm  and 
sheltered  situations,  where  the  snow  had  melted,  I  observed  an  Allium, 
a  Pentstemon,  a  Statice,  a  Phlox,  and  a  Calochortus,  the  latter  not  yet 
in  flower.  The  more  elevated  parts  above  Bear  Valley,  from  the 
severity  of  last  winter,  were  still  several  feet  deep  covered  with  snow, 
for  which  reason  we  returned  hence  by  the  same  road  we  came.  Im« 
mediately  upon  my  arrival  at  head-quarters,  I  proceeded  once  more  to 
the  Upper  Sacramento  Valley  to  collect  such  seeds  as  I  could  not 
procure  before. 

Having  packed  up  my  collections,  and  sent  part  by  water  to  San 
Francisco,  I  leil  on  the  30th  of  June  for  Monterey  in  company  with 
an  American  whom  I  had  engaged  as  guide.  Towards  evening  of  the 
same  day  we  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  Feather  river  with  the 
Sacramento,  and  passing  the  following  morning  our  luggage  ov&t  in  a 
canoe  we  swam  the  horses  across ;  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore 
being  not  less  than  300  yards.  We  now  continued  our  course  over 
the  prairie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for  two  days, 
and  crossed  again  to  the  south  side  in  a  ferry-boat  at  the  Straits  of 
Carquinez.  A  kind  of  tertian  fever,  accompanied  by  violent  headache, 
under  which  I  had  been  suffering  some  days  previous  to  my  departure, 
here  developed  itself  into  a  quotidian  fever  and  ague,  which  for  want 
of  proper  medicines,  the  constant  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun  during 
the  damp,  and  camping  out  at  night,  soon  reduced  me  to  such  a  state 
of  debility  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sit  on  horseback. 
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"  From  the  Straits  of  Carquinez  we  passed  along  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  Pueblo  of  San  Jose,  and  reached  Monterey  on  the  8th 
of  July.  Soon  after  my  arrival  (having,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
little  medicine-chest,  cured  myself),  I  continued  my  excursions  about 
Monterey  as  far  as  returning  strength  permitted,  and  collected  such 
kinds  of  seeds  as  I  thought  worth  preserving.  Towards  the  end  of 
July  I  went  over  to  Santa  Cruz  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  whilst 
visiting  a  &mily  upon  their  farm,  with  whom  I  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  during  their  winter  residence  in  Monterey,  I  was  again 
taken  ill  with  fever  and  ague.  In  addition  to  the  eeeda  which  I  col- 
lected in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  last  y<!ar,  I  found  the  everg^reen 
Chestnut  with  ripe  fruit.  This  shrub,  of  which  I  had  been  most 
anxious  to  procure  seeds,  attains  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  of  a 
pyramidal  form.  The  nuts,  which  are  produced  in  prickly  clusters  on 
the  points  of  the  young  wood,  are  each  enclosed  in  separate  cells,  and 
are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  beech-nut.  The  kernel  is  plea- 
sant to  eat,  resembling  the  filbert  in  flavour. 

On  August  the  13th  I  returned  to  Monterey,  and  was  once  more 
laid  up  with  fever  and  ague,  from  which  I  did  not  recover  until  the 
beginning  of  September.  On  September  the  6th  I  went  again  over  to 
Santa  Cruz  in  quest  of  pine-cones,  which  were  now  ripening.  The 
sorts  I  procured  were  Abies  Douglasii,  Finns  Californica,  and  P. 
Benthamiana.  The  cones  of  the  latter  were  unusually  scarce  this 
season,  and  seem  to  have  sufiered  from  late  spring  frosts ;  a  few  cones 
were  all  I  could  procure  of  this  sort ;  they  were  smaller  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  contained  but  few  good  seeds. 

On  September  the  20th  I  again  left  Monterey  for  the  southern 
parts,  which  on  account  of  the  disturbed  state  of  last  year  I  could  not 
visit  before.  As  guide  I  engaged  the  services  of  a  man  who  had 
accompanied  me  on  my  last  excursion  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  who,  from 
his  profession  as  a  hunter,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  intricate 
mountain  paths  of  the  district  I  intended  to  visit.  On  the  day  of  our 
starting  we  reached  the  Mission  of  La  Solidad,  an  ill-constructed, 
half-ruined  building,  situate  in  the  Salinas  valley,  and  encamped 
towards  evening  on  the  banks  of  the  Salinas  river,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Mission.  By  sunrise  the  following  morning  we  were 
again  on  horseback,  and  leaving  the  main  road  on  the  right  we  entered 
a  mountain  defile  leading  to  the  Mission  of  San  Antonio.  Here  I  ob- 
served a  shrubby  Arctostaphylos,  with  large  brown  seeds ;  a  half- 
climbing  Caprifolium,  profusely  covered  with  scarlet  berries ;  an  ever- 
green shrubby  Oak ;  and  a  subdeciduous  Oak^  the  latter  forming  a 
tree  thirty  feet  high. 

"  From  San  Antonio  a  range  of  mountains  extends  along  the  coast, 
attaining  a  great  elevation,  which  although  apparently  barren  as  seen 
from  the  Minion,  I  was  assured  on  the  western  flank  towards  the  sea 
is  covered  by  large  Pines.  The  lower  r^ion  of  this  range,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  Mission  is  built,  is  thinly  covered  by  the  evergreen 
Californian  Oak,  a  Ceanothus,  Cercocarpus,  a  small-leaved  shrubby 
Fraxinus,  and  Pinus  Sabiniana^  the  latter  at  the  time  with  ripe  cones. 
An  evergreen  shrubby  Prunus,  called  Islay,  with  a  holly-like  leaf. 
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bearing  a  red  fruit  resembling  the  cherry-plum,  grows  also  abundantlj 
here.  The  thin  pulp  which  surrounds  the  proportonate  large  seed  b 
sweet  and  pleasant  to  eat.  The  kernel,  after  being'  roasted  and  made 
into  gruel,  is  a  favourite  dish  amongst  the  Indians.  Having  ascended 
the  first  ridge  we  passed  through  thickets  of  Arctostaphylos  tomeDton 
and  Ceanothus  thyrsiflorus,  and  entered  a  forest  of  Pinus  Lambertiana. 
The  cones  of  this  noble  Pine  are  always  hanging  from  the  points  of 
the  branches,  were  by  this  time  already  open  and  the  seeds  had  M\en 
out.    From  cones  that  had  been  blown  down  I  picked  out  a  few  seeds. 

Descending  the  western  flank  of  the  great  mountain  range  I  found 
at  last  the  long-wished-for  Abies  bracteata,  occupying  exclusively 
ravines.  This  remarkable  Fir  attains  the  height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a 
stem  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  one- third  of  which  is  clear 
of  branches,  and  the  remainder  forming  an  elongated  tapering  pyramid, 
of  which  the  upper  part  for  three  feet  is  productive  of  cones.  Having 
cut  down  some  trees,  I  found  to  my  regret  that  the  cones  were  but 
half-grown  and  had  been  frost-bitten.  In  more  sheltered  situations, 
towards  the  sea-shore,  the  same  happened  to  be  the  case ;  and  I  was 
thus  precluded  all  hope  of  introducing  this  remarkable  Fir  into 
Europe. 

"  Finding  it  impossible  to  prosecute  my  journey  to  the  south  aloi^ 
the  coast,  from  the  numerous  ravines  which  descend  from  the  mountain 
range,  I  returned  hence  to  San  Antonio,  and  crossed  by  the  farm  of 
£1  Piojo,  where  the  ridge  is  less  elevated.  A  small  Pine  wood,  which 
became  visible  on  our  descent,  extending  along  the  beach,  looked  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert — the  dark  green  of  the  Pines  forming  a  beautifbl 
contrast  with  the  parched -up  fields.  Upon  a  nearer  examination  I 
found  the  wood  to  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  Pinus  insignb,  with 
larger  cones  than  those  about  Monterey,  from  which  it  also  differs  in 
their  being  produced  in  less  abundance." 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BT  AN  AMATEUB. 

Several  years  ago  I  turned  out  a  fine  collection  of  Chrysanthemums 
against  a  south-west  aspected  brick  wall,  where  they  have  each  year 
bloomed  beautifully.  During  this  summer  I  visited  a  nursery  garden 
near  London,  and  observed,  on  a  similar  aspected  border,  a  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums  had  been  planted  out  about  four  feet  apart  (a 
double  row  in  an  alternate  manner),  and  the  shoots  were  then  laid  into 
pots  sunk  in  the  border  up  to  the  rim,  which  made  a  complete  8ur&^e 
of  dwarf  plants  about  six  inches  high.  On  inquiry  I  found  that,  when 
the  plants  pushed  shoots  in  spring,  only  as  many  were  retained  as  were 
required  for  layering,  all  others  were  pulled  clean  off :  this  furnished 
a  nursery  supply  of  dwarf  plants  for  sale. 

On  arriving  home,  I  had  some  of  the  strongest  shoots  upon  my 
plants  grown  against  the  wall,  layered  down  into  two  rows  of  pots 
running  parallel  with  the  wall,  and  others  into  the  border  between  the 
pots :  in  the  rows  there  were,  first  a  layer  in  a  pot,  and  next  in  the 
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border,  &c.  The  pots  were  plunged  up  to  the  rims.  When  the  layers 
began  to  push  I  had  tlie  leads  pinched  off  to  induce  the  production  of 
laterals,  each  being  left  about  six  inches  high  ;  this  was  done  about 
the  middle  of  May.  The  layers  pushed  side-shoots,  which  I  allowed 
the  uppermost  row  to  grow  to  half  a  yard  high,  when  I  had  each 
shoot  stopped.  The  front  row  I  stopped  when  they  had  got  about 
eight  inches  high.  Both  rows  are  now  (September  14th)  beautiful 
bushy  plants,  and  very  liberally  set  with  flower  buds,  and  no  doubt 
will  amply  repay  for  the  attention  by  a  fine  bloom.  Having  thus 
secured  a  supply  of  well-set  blooming  buds,  I  then  severed  the  layers 
which  were  in  pots  from  the  parent  plant.  My  intention  is  to  take  the 
pot  plants  out  of  the  border  for  blooming  in  the  Greenhouse,  &c.,  and 
to  allow  those  which  were  layered  into  the  border  to  remain  for 
blooming  in  their  present  situations,  and  thus  afford  me  a  fine  slope  of 
bloom  from  the  tops  of  the  plants  trained  against  the  wall  down  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  front  row  of  dwarf  plants,  which  will  extend  into 
the  border  seven  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  The  plants  have 
been  attended  to  with  water  in  dry  weather,  but  this  duty  was  not 
oflen  required  this  wet  season.  The  soil  of  the  border  was  very  rich, 
a  free  supply  of  well-rotted  manure  had  for  years  been  given  every 
spring. 

This  method  of  obtaining  dwarf  plants  for  the  Greenhouse  is 
readily  accomplished,  requiring  little  attention  during  the  summer 
besides  stopping  the  leading  shoots.  It  is  far  preferable  to  raising 
them  in  pots  afler  the  usual  method  ;  the  plants  arc  not  liable  to  be 
injured  by  lack  of  water,  &c.,  and  they  are  much  more  robust  in 
growth,  and  the  flowers,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  much  larger. 

By  this  mode  of  obtaining  dwarf  plants  for  the  open  border,  a  cir- 
cular bed  may  be  provided  so  as  regularly  to  incline  from  the  centre 
to  the  extent  of  the  circle,  or  a  sloping  bank  be  covered  with  dwarf 
plants,  from  six  inches  high,  in  a  profusion  of  bloom.  Such  would  be 
showy  and  handsome  oQects,  with  their  varied  mingling  colours, 
throughout  autumn,  and  be  especially  admirable  if  within  view  from 
a  sitting-room.  It  is  my  intention  to  fill  up  a  bed  or  more,  thus 
situated,  with  a  portion  of  the  plants  I  have  raised  in  pots  this 
season. 

I  intend  to  retain  all  the  layered  plants  which  are  to  bloom  in  the 
border  in  front  of  the  wall,  from  which  my  supply  of  layered  plants 
may  be  obtained  next  year. 

In  a  former  volume  of  this  Magazine  I  read  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — "  Do  not  cut  off  the  tops  of  out-door  grown  Fuchsias  till 
spring,  for  if  cut  off  before  winter  water  will  descend  down  the  inside 
of  the  shoots,  be  operated  upon  by  frost,  and  thus  there  is  a  great 
liability  of  the  plants  being  killed."  This  remark  led  me  to  retain 
the  tops  of  my  out-door  Chrysanthemums  till  spring,  and  then  to  cut 
them  away.  I  usually  lay  a  few  inches  of  dry  leaves  around  the 
plants  to  preserve  them  in  winter.  A  supply  of  well-rotted  dung  is 
dug  in  between  the  plants  against  the  wall,  and  I  intend  to  do  the 
same  between  those  on  the  border. 
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SUPERB  TULIPS. 


HOLLYHOCK. 

This  Doble  flower  is  now  beginning  to  take  the  station  it  so  deseiredlj 
claims,  and  now  ranks  among  the  prize  flowers  of  the  floral  exhibition!. 
Very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  perfection  of  form  of 
flower,  the  choicest  selected,  and  now  distinguished  by  name.  The 
following  are  the  best  we  have  seen : — 

Admiration,  French  lilac,  with  velvet  petals  mingling  in  die 

centre  portion. 
Affghan,  dark  puce. 
Aurantia,  deep  orange. 
Attraction,  chocolate  and  white,  veined. 
Atropurpurea,  dark  purple. 
Anemoneflora^  glossy  crimson. 
Black  Prince,  black. 
Belladonna,  superb  white. 
Bicolor,  purple  and  white. 
Brillaiite,  vivid  crimson. 
Coccinea,  bright  scarlet. 

Commander-in-Chief,  light-edged  rose,  veined. 

Delicata,  French  white. 

Formosa,  crimson  purple. 

Fulgens,  dark  shining  crimson. 

Jessy,  light  rose. 

Magnum  Bonum,  fine  maroon. 

Mulberry,  fine  maroon. 

Model  of  Perfection,  fine  white,  with  chocolate  ground. 

Napoleon,  red  and  buff. 

Purpurea  Elegans,  light  purple. 

Queen,  beautiful  light  blush. 

Rosea  Grandiflora,  light  pink. 

Rosea  Alba,  rose  and  white. 

Rosea  Superba,  deep  pink. 

Sulphurea  Perfecta,  fine  sulphur. 

Sanguinea,  rich  dark  crimson. 

Virgin  Queen,  pure  white. 

Yenosa,  dark  marbled. 

Venosa  Rubra,  mottled  red. 

Wellington,  rosy  red. 


SUPERB  TULIPS. 

Mr.  Groom,  of  Clapham,  near  London,  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
his  vast  and  superb  collection  of  Tulips.  The  last  season  he  had 
upwards  of  30,000  in  bloom. 

The  Rev.  S.  Cresswell,  of  Radford,  near  Nottingham,  is  a  culti- 
vator, and  an  ardent  admirer  of  these  lovely  flowers ;  and  on  a  visit  to 
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view  Mr.  Groom's  collection  last  May  he  took  notes  of  some  of  the 
choicest,  which  are  inserted  in  the  October  Number  of  the  "  Midland 
Florist."    The  following  particulars  are  given : — 

The  sight  was  most  dazzling  and  magnificent ;  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  each  lovely  flower  was  beautifully  expanded.  I  stood 
for  a  few  moments  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  bed,  and  was  looking 
down  upon  these  short-lived  beauties  in  silent  reverie,  when  my  friend, 
Mr.  Groom,  called  me  to  see  his  pet  tulip, 

Victoria  Regina. — It  is  a  chaste  flower,  and  worthy  of  its 
name.  Its  form  is  graceful,  elegant,  and  perfect ;  the  cup  pure  and 
without  stain,  the  gp-ound  colour  of  snowy  whiteness,  the  feathering 
and  flame  dark  rosy  purple.  It  is  a  second-row  flower,  and  the  price 
5/.  5s. 

First  and  foremost  among  the  feathered  bizarres  stands — 
Lord  Sandon. — This  splendid  tulip  will  suit  the  taste  of  the 
northern  growers ;  it  is  without  controversy  a  magnificent  seedling, 
and  will  be  a  match  for  any  flower  in  its  class.  The  ground  colour  is 
deep  rich  orange,  pure  base,  form  excellent,  and  deeply  feathered  with 
black  ;  petals  broad,  thick,  and  fleshy.  A  third-row  flower.  Price 
5L  5s. 

Marshal  Soult. — This  splendid  seedling  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Groom,  and  is  a  pet  of  the  south,  and  may  justly  be  classed  among  the 
purest  bizarres  ever  grown.  It  is  a  splendid  bold  flower,  stands  erect, 
shape  of  Polyphemus,  and  of  large  size,  with  strong  broad  petals. 
The  inside  is  a  model  of  purity ;  it  is  an  improvement  upon  Strong's 
King,  but,  like  that  variety,  it  does  not  always  mark  correctly.  A 
second-row  flower.    Price  II.  lis.  6d, 

William  IV. — A  flne  flamed  bizarre,  excellent  shape  and  beau- 
tifully feathered  ;  colour  rich  and  good.  A  fourth-row  flower.  Price 
21,  2s. 

"  Prince  op  Wales  is  a  gem  raised  by  Mr.  Groom.  The  colour 
of  this  flamed  bizarre  is  extremely  rich,  form  good,  base  clean,  and 
feathering  perfect ;  the  only  drawback  I  noticed  was  the  size  of  the 
flower.  Mr.  Groom  informed  me  (if  I  recollect  correctly)  that  it  was 
an  offset  bloom.    It  is  a  second- row  flower.    Price  7/.  7*. 

Groom's  Duke  of  Sutherland. — ^This  noble  variety,  I  should 
imagine,  was  raised  from  Polyphemus,  as  it  very  much  resembles  that 
flower  in  colour.  The  flame  and  feathering  of  this  new  variety  is 
good  ;  it  has  every  appearance  of  making  a  flrst-rate  sort.  A  third- 
row  flower.    Price  5/.  5s. 

PoMPE  Funebre  was  beautifully  clothed  in  yellow  and  black.  The 
colour  of  this  celebrated  flower  is  rich  in  the  extreme,  and  the  size  good, 
but  the  cup  is  rather  too  long  to  take  the  lead  in  feathered  bizarres. 
A  second-row  flower.    Price  41.  4s. 

Prince  op  the  Netherlands. — This  splendid  little  flower  I  con- 
sider a  master-piece,  a  perfect  gem  of  its  class ;  it  is  a  flamed  dark  red 
bizarre.  The  feathering  was  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld  ;  no 
pencilling  of  an  artist  could  surpass  it  in  softness  of  touch  and  fine 
delicate  hair  strokes.  It  possesses  a  short  cup  and  pure  base.  A 
second-row  flower.    Price  1/.  1*. 
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"  EvEBARD. — This  is  another  fine  flamed  bizarre,  of  the  same  clasi 
as  Prince  of  the  Netherlands.  The  cup  is  short,  Cata&Ique  shape; 
the  marking  is  heavy,  and  laid  on  well ;  the  base  is  clean,  and  the  sort 
promises  well.    A  second-row  flower.    Price  10/.  10;. 

Addison. — A  splendid  flamed  hybloemen  ;  shape  g'ood,  and  base 
clean.    A  second-row  flower.    Price  1/.  1*. 

<^  Lady  Peel. — This  beautiful  new  sort  was  the  best  of  its  class 
upon  Mr.  Groom's  bed,  and  will  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
flamed  roses.  It  is  of  superior  form  and  colour,  the  cup  is  quite  pure, 
and  marking  correct.    A  fourth-row  flower.    Price  51.  5*. 

NouRRi  Effendi. — This  splendid  bizarre  I  have  no  hesitation  io 
pronouncing  one  of  the  very  best  upon  Mr  Groom's  bed. 

''It  is  strongly  argued  by  several  florists,  that  the  above-named 
magnificent  flower  and  Polyphemus  are  one  and  the  same  variety.  At 
flrst  sight,  I  thought  them  decidedly  synonymous ;  but  upon  a  closer 
and  more  minute  examination,  I  discovered  a  slight  diflference  in  the 
colours  of  the  anthers,  those  of  Nourri  Efl^endi  being  lighter  than  those 
of  Polyphemus ;  the  colour  also  of  Nourri  Eflendi  was  a  shade  darker 
than  Polyphemus.  If  the  above-named  flowers  are  one  and  the  same 
sort,  I  certainly  consider  Nourri  Efl^endi  to  be  the  finest  strain.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  bizarres  in  cultivation. 
None  can  excel  it  in  shape  and  size  ;  the  feathering  and  flame  cannot 
be  surpassed ;  and  as  to  the  objection  that  the  base  is  a  lemon  colour, 
that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste.  London  florists,  I  believe,  generally 
prefer  a  lemon  colour  for  the  base  of  a  bizarre,  as  it  tends  to  show  the 
darker  colours  to  greater  advantage." 

The  reverend  gentlemen  also  visited  Mr.  Slater  of  Cheetham  Hill,  near 
Manchester,  to  view  his  fine  collection,  and  remarks — "  Mr.  Slater  has 
raised  the  following  seedlings,  from  Polyphemus,  impregnated  by  Sans 
Joe,  alias  Captain  White,  which  he  has  named.  As  these  seedlings 
have  not  yet  broke  into  colour,  I  can  only  speak  of  their  purity,  sliape, 
and  size ;  and  I  must  confess,  in  these  particulars,  they  are  super- 
excellent,  and  equal  to  any  I  saw  at  Clapham  Rise.  Mr.  S.  has  given 
them  the  following  names :  —  Oberlin,  Adonis,  Marcus  Manlius, 
Lord  Clifford,  Conrad,  Harry  Bluff*.    They  are  bizarres. 

"  Slater's  My  Mary  did  not  please  me.    The  shape  and  colour 
are  good  ;  it  is  a  flamed  rose,  and  was  marked  iudifi*erently« 

Queen  Philippa  is  a  splendid  feathered  rose,  scarlet  colour  and 
short  clean  cup,  and  bids  fair  to  be  first-rate. 

"  Don  Cossack  was  the  best  flower  upon  Mr.  Slater's  bed ;  it  is  a 
dark  flamed  bizarre,  feathers  most  beautifully,  of  excellent  shape  and 
pure  yellow  base.  This  flower  was  raised  by  Mr.  Dark,  and  is  not  to 
be  surpassed.    Price  3/. 


A  BED  OF  VERBENAS. 

BT  A  LEARNEB. 

I  HAVE  a  small  bed  of  the  best  kinds  of  Verbenas,  and  am  anxious  to 
preserve  them  through  the  winter.  I  have  not  a  frame :  please  inform 
me  the  likeliest  method  I  may  cheaply  adopt  in  order  to  succeed. 


TO  STAY  THE  BLEEDING  OF  PLANTS. 
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(Fix  a  number  of  arched  rods  over  the  bed  as  numerous  that  they 
i^ill  support  a  covering  of  strong  oiled-canvass.  Upon  the  plants  lay 
a  foot  deep  of  very  dry  leaves.  The  canvass  will  keep  out  the  wet, 
and  the  dry  leaves  will  protect  from  frost.  In  mild  dry  days  the 
leaves  may  be  removed  aside,  and  the  canvass  be  kept  over,  and 
whilst  it  will  protect  from  cold  it  will  admit  sufficient  light  to  be 
serviceable.) 


LOCALITY  AND  SOIL  FOR  THE  SUCCESSFUL  GROWTH 
OF  THE  ROSE. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  select  a  spot  as  the  best  suited  for  the 
cultivation  of  Roses,  we  should  seek  one  at  such  a  distance  from  large 
towns  that  we  might  have  the  advantage  of  pure  air.  It  should  be 
open  to  the  south,  and  be  so  far  removed  from  trees  of  every  descrip- 
tion that  their  roots  could  not  touch  the  soil  of  our  Rose-beds,  or  their 
tops  overpower  us  with  shade  and  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air.  If 
in  addition  to  this  we  could  choose  our  soil,  that  preferred  would  be  a 
strong  loam ;  if  rich,  the  better ;  if  poor,  we  would  enrich  it  with 
manures.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  Dog  Rose  delights  in  a  stiff 
holding  soil ;  and  it  is  on  this  Rose  the  choice  garden  varieties  are 
usually  budded.  We  do  not  by  this  intend  to  recommend  soils  usually 
termed  clayey,  for  in  such  there  is  often  too  great  a  deficiency  of  vege- 
table substances.  Lighter  soils,  too,  are  found  better  suited  for  such 
kinds  as  thrive  best  grown  on  their  own  roots  ;  this  may  be  managed 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  turfy  loam,  peat,  or  leaf  mould,  at  the  time 
of  planting.  An  open  airy  situation,  and  a  stiff  loamy  soil  are,  we  say, 
what  we  should  prefer.  With  these  at  command  we  should  expect  to 
carry  Rose  culture  to  perfection. 

Of  long  Pruning.  If  we  remove  many  shoots  from  a  strong 
growing  Rose,  or  shorten  the  shoots  in  very  closely,  the  result  will  be 
a  vigorous  growth  but  few  or  no  flowers ;  and  the  shoots  may  be  de-^ 
veloped  so  gross  as  to  render  the  flowering  for  the  subsequent  year 
partial  or  void.  This  is  more  to  be  feared  when  dealing  with  summer 
Roses  and  established  plants  than  with  the  autumnals  or  newly  planted 
ones. 

Vigorous  growers  require  long  pruning,  that  is  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  shoots  should  be  cut  away  at  their  base,  which  is  called  thinning 
out,  to  allow  a  free  admission  of  air  and  light  into  the  heart  of  the 
tree ;  then  the  shoots  which  remain  afier  thinning  should  be  left  long. 
If  cut  close  then  the  eyes  are  developed  as  wood  shoots,  and  not  flower 
shoots,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  some  of  the  vigorous  growers  not 
blooming,  in  instances  that  have  occurred. — Paulas  Hose  Garden, 


TO  STAY  THE  BLEEDING  OF  PLANTS. 

BY  LUCY. 

Having  recently  cut  down  some  strong  succulent  growing  Pelargo- 
niums which  were  bleeding  much  from  the  wounds,  a  friend  advised 
me  to  dust  the  parts  over  with  slacked  lime,  this  directly  had  the 
desired  effect. 


free  from  frosty  air,  we  find  is  the  best  situation  for  keeping  them  in, 
laying  them  singly,  not  piling  them  ia  a  heap. 

Shrubs,  Roses,  &c, — Now  plant  as  early  as  possible ;  be  carefai  to 
secure  them,  so  that  winds  do  not  loosen  the  roots. 


Herbaceous  border  plants  may  still  be  divided  and  replanted.  AI^o 
plant  out  biennials,  as  Scabious,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams, 
Queen  and  Brompton  Stocks,  <Sbc. 

Straw  or  reed  hurdles  ought  now  to  be  prepared  for  oorering 
frames.  Sec,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Tulips. — From  the  1st  to  the  10th  is  deemed  the  best  time  to  plant 
the  bulbs ;  no  delay  should  occur,  if  a  good  bloom  is  desired.  Hya- 
cinths, &c.  should  now  be  planted. 

Pansibs. — In  order  to  preserve  plants  securely  through  winter, 
some  of  each  kind  should  be  potted  and  be  kept  in  a  cool  frame  during 
winter.  If  there  be  not  such  convenience,  but  are  retained  in  beds, 
then  hoops  and  mats,  thrown  over  in  severe  weather,  must  be  used. 
If  stock  for  next  year  is  required,  that  provision  should  now  be 
secured. 

IN  THX!  GBEEKHOUSE,  ^ 

All  greenhouse  plants  should  have  a  free  supply  of  air  admitted, 
except  when  it  is  frosty.  The  plants  should  not  be  watered  in  the 
evening,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  damps  may  be 
dried  up  before  the  house  is  closed,  as  they  are,  during  the  night,  pre- 
judicial to  the  plants.  The  soil  in  the  pots  should  frequently  be  stirred 
at  the  surface,  to  prevent  its  forming  a  mossy  or  very  compact  state. 
The  plants  must  not  be  watered  overhead.  Luculia  gratissima  is  the 
finest  ornament  for  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory,  now  and  through 
the  winter. 

The  plants  of  the  Cactus  that  have  been  kept  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer  may  be  brought  to  bloom  successively  by  taking  such  as 
are  desired  to  bloom  immediately  into  the  heat  of  a  forcing-house. 

Plants  of  the  Calceolaria  that  have  been  grown  in  the  open  borders 
during  the  summer  months,  and  now  taken  up  and  potted,  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  frame,  or  cool  part  of  the  greenhouse,  being  careful  not 
to  give  too  much  water  ;  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moist  will  only 
be  necessary.  Offsets  will  be  found  rooted ;  take  them  off  and  pot 
them. 

Dutch  bulbs,  &c.  (See  articles  on  best  mode  of  the  culture  of  each, 
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in  former  numbers  of  the  Cabinet.)  Many  persons  who  take  a  delight 
in  growing  some  sliowy  Hyacintlis  or  other  bulbous  plants,  for  adorn* 
ing  a  room  or  window,  &c.,  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  have  been 
frequently  disappointed  by  the  abortiveness  of  some  and  weakness  of 
others.  This  principally  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  de- 
velop itself  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  imbibes, 
on  account  of  its  upper  surface  being  acted  upon  too  immediately  by 
the  atmosphere,  &c. ;  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  covering  the  bulb. 
That  such  is  a  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  admirable  and  certain  success  of 
nearly  every  bulb,  especially  Hyacinths,  that  is  covered  with  about  six 
inches  of  old  spent  bark.  This  or  some  similar  light  material  should 
always  be  used.  Even  bulbs  intended  to  bloom  in  glasses  we  prefer 
starting  in  the  old  bark,  and  then  transferring  them  to  the  glasses  when 
the  shoots  are  about  two  inches  long.  Where  such  covering  is  not 
adopted,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  the  pots  or  glasses  kept  in  a  dark 
place  till  the  shoots  are  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Plants  of  some  of  the  Chrysanthemums  that  are  grown  in  pots  and 
taken  into  the  greenhouse  will  be  found  to  have  pushed  a  number  of 
suckers.  If  the  offsets  are  wanted  for  the  increase  of  the  kind,  it  is 
advisable  to  pinch  off  the  tops,  so  as  to  prevent  their  exhausting  the 
plant,  to  the  weakening  of  the  flower.  If  the  flower-buds  are  thinned 
out  freely,  it  conduces  to  the  increased  size  of  those  left.  If  the  offsets 
are  not  wanted,  it  is  best  to  pull  up  the  suckers  entire.  Attention  will 
be  required  to  watering,  as  the  roots  absorb  much,  if  given ;  give 
manure  water  occasionally.  If  the  plant  is  allowed  to  wither,  it  checks 
the  flowers,  whether  in  bud  or  expanded.  So  much  do  we  admire  this 
handsome  genus  of  flowers,  that  we  are  fully  persuaded  their  beautiful 
blossoms,  exhibited  in  form  and  colour,  will  most  amply  repay  for  any 
labour  that  may  be  bestowed  on  the  plants. 

Shrubs,  &c.,  for  Winter  Bloom.— Such  as  are  to  bloom  early 
should  be  gradually  prepared,  potted  immediately,  if  required,  and  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  introduce  such  as  are  desired  to  bloom  by 
Christmas  into  the  house  or  pit.  The  kinds  which  are  well  deserving 
such  attention  are  Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Azaleas,  Kalmias, 
Persian  Lilacs,  Andromedas,  Carnations,  Pinks,  of  which  Anne  Boleyn 
is  the  best.  Rhododendrons,  Rhodora,  Deutzias,  Ribes,  Spirea  prunifolia^ 
Mezereum,  Gardenias,  Cupheas,  Heliotropes  (the  new  blue  is  fine), 
Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Cactus,  Eranthemums,  Justicias,  Salvia,  Ges- 
nereas,  Corrseas,  Chinese  Primrose.  Aconites,  Mignonette,  Primroses, 
Cinerarias,  Stocks,  Persian  Iris,  Crocus,  Cyclamens,  Sweet  Violets, 
Hyacintlis,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c. 

In  the  final  arrangement  of  the  stock  of  plants  in  winter  quarters, 
guard  against  crowding  it ;  drawn  stock  is  not  endured  in  these  days ; 
it  is  far  better  to  throw  a  portion  entirely  away  than  to  spoil  superior 
specimens.  Much  of  second-rate  character,  which  requires  another 
season's  growth,  may  be  preserved  in  good  dry  pits,  at  least  until  the 
middle  of  December,  when,  if  very  hard  weather  occurs,  they  may 
have  a  chance  of  removal,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  other  structures, 
until  the  end  of  January.  It  ought  ever  to  be  a  maxim  in  regular 
plant-houses  that  no  two  plants  touch  ;  still  we  must  confess  that  many 
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who  would  admit  the  propriety  of  the  principle  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  practice  otherwise,  through  want  of  sufficient  accommo- 
dation. 

The  Camellias  which  had  been  forced  into  growth  in  February  and 
March  will  shortly  be  ready  to  open  their  buds.  Let  them  be  liberally 
supplied  with  clear  and  weaic  liquid  manure.  We  use  soot-water  and 
guano  in  a  liquid  state,  the  latter  in  very  small  quantities.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  plants  so  treated.  The  ap- 
plication of  liquid  manures  is  frequently  wrongly  conducted.  There 
is  no  such  wholesale  manuring  in  Nature  as  we  see  practised  in  an 
artificial  way.  The  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  is  presented  in  rerj 
weak  doses,  but  in  a  continuous  way.  May  we  not  take  Nature  as  a 
model. 


A  FEATHERED  TULIP. 

The  featherino^  of  a  tulip  is  a  dark  edge  round  the  petals  or  flow^*- 
leaves.  Tlie  flame  is  a  dark,  pointed  spot,  in  the  shape  of  a  candle 
flame,  in  the  centre  of  each  petal.  Tulips,  according  to  the  height  to 
which  their  flower-stems  grow,  are  called  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th- row 
flowers.  The  shortest  are  put  next  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  are  called 
Ist^row  flowers.  The  tallest,  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  are  the  4th-ro«r 
flowers. 


LEAF,  OR  VEGETABLE  MOULD. 

This  very  desirable  and  almost  indispensable  ingredient,  is,  in  many 
places,  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  either  loam  or  peat.  In  country 
places,  leaves  can  be  collected  either  in  woods  or  even  by  the  sides  of 
lanes  under  trees  in  abundance.  And  as  leaf  mould  is  such  a  treasure 
to  the  florist,  no  pains  ought  to  be  spared  during  the  &11  of  the  leares 
to  collect  as  many  as  possible.  It  is  almiost  the  best  of  all  manures  for 
the  garden  generally,  but  for  plants  in  pots  it  is  invaluable.  It  re- 
quires nearly  two  years  to  reduce  it,  by  frequently  turning  over,  so  as 
to  make  it  fit  for  the  florist's  purposes. 


HUIDOUX'S  EMPEEEUR  DE  MAEOC  DAHLIA. 


NO  flower,  for  the  same  period,  has  engaged  the  attention,  and  so 
deservedly  been  the  object  of  admiration  by  a  floricultural 
public,  as  the  Dahlia,  and  certainly,  too,  no  other  has  so  amply  com- 
pensated its  admirers.  We  think  the  truth  of  this  statement  will  be 
achnitted  if  we  apply  it  to  its  majestic  and  elegant  appearance,  when 
grown  as  it  can  be,  and  in  full  bloom.  Or  to  its  vast  extent  in 
varieties,  the  richness,  number,  beauty,  and  distinctness  of  its  colours, 
and  the  perfection  of  form  it  has  attained,  more  especially  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  with  the  class  termed  "  Fancy  Flowers,"  con- 
sisting of  striped,  tipped,  and  spotted  varieties. 

The  kind  we  now  figure  was  raised  on  the  Continent,  and  sent  out 
this  year.  It  is  a  well  formed  flower,  and  the  great  contrast  of  colour 
presented  renders  it  most  distinct  and  attractive.  It  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  admirers. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS. 

ACHIMENES  CANDIDA. 

Recently  introduced  by  G.  W.  Skinner,  Esq.,  to  the  garden  of  tho 
Horticultural  Society.  The  plant  grows  from  a  foot  to  half  a  yard 
high,  growing  erect.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  half  an  inch  long, 
yellow.  The  flat  surface  (limb)  is  white,  with  a  faint  streak  of  purple 
dots  down  the  middle  of  each  upper  lobe,  and  yellow  on  the  lower 
one. 

Anemone  uybrid^e. 

A  valuable  hybrid,  raised  by  Mr.  Gordon  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden,  between  the  pretty  white  flowered  A.  vitifolia  and 
Vol.  XVI.  No.  2i,^N.&  2  A 
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A.  japonica.  The  flower  has  broader  petals  and  of  more  substance  than 
the  latter  sort,  and  is  white  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  rose. 

Aquilegia  leftocerus— Slender-spurred  Columbine. 

Mr.  Burke  found  this  species  in  the  snake  country  of  the  rocky 
mountains.  He  observes — I  found  near  Medicine  River  a  most 
beautiful  Columbine,  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  rich  loamy  soil 
in  great  abundance ;  the  flowers  very  large,  beautifully  white,  variously 
tinged  above  with  light  blue.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  only  the  queen 
of  Columbines,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  herbaceous  plants,  and  I 
never  felt  so  much  pleasure  in  finding  a  plant  before."  The  plant  is 
perennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  and  grows  about  half  a  yard  high. 
Each  flower  is  from  two  to  three  inches  across,  white,  or  creamy 
white  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  more  generally  of  purplish  green.  It  has 
recently  bloomed  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  It  deserves  a  place 
in  the  flower-garden,  and  when  grown  in  masses  is  a  handsome  object 

.   Arnebia  echioides  —  EcHiuM-LiKE.     (Syn.  Leptospermum 

erectum). 

It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  the  flower-stems  rise  about  ten 
inches  high,  terminating  in  large  branching  scorpioid  spikes  of  yellow 
funnel-shaped  flowers,  having  a  wide  spreading  mouth.  Each  blossom 
is  near  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  having  five  deep  purple 
spots  at  the  throat,  giving  it  a  very  pretty  appearance.  It  produces  a 
very  neat  eflect  in  the  flower  border,  or  when  grown  in  a  pot  for  some 
months  in  summer.  It  is  in  the  collection  at  the  Royal  Gardens  (J 
Kew. 

BURTONIA  VILLOSA — VILLOU8. 
Leguminosa,    Didijnamia  Monogynia. 

A  handsome  greenhouse  shrubby  plant  from  the  Swan  River,  from 
whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Drummond.  It  has  flowered  in  the  col- 
lection of  Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  of  Exeter  Nursery.  It  is  a 
dwarfish  heath-like  shrub,  blooming  profusely  in  spikes,  at  the  extie- 
niity  of  the  branches.  The  handsome  pea-shaped  flowers  are  nearly  an 
inch  across,  of  a  rich  purple  colour,  with  a  yellow  centre.  Like  all 
the  tribe  it  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  the  greenhouse. 

Cantua  bicolor— Two-coloured. 

Polemoniacece,  Peniandria  Monogynia. 
A  handsome  shrubby  gi-eenhouse  plant,  growing  two  to  three 
f<»et  high,  a  native  of  .Peru,  from  whence  it  has  been  sent  to  Messrs. 
Veitch,  with  whom  it  has  recently  bloomed.  It  is  a  neat  compact 
shrub  with  rich  dark  green  foliage,  the  leaves  being  oval-sliaped,  and 
about  three  parts  of  an  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shape<l,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  spreading  at  the  flattened  mouth  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  across.  The  tube  is  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  the 
broad  spreading  limb  a  rich  carnation  red.  It  is  one  of  the  liand- 
somest  flowering  greenhouse  plants  which  has  hitherto  been  intro- 
duced.   It  deserves  to  be  in  every  one. 
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Chi  RITA  Moon  1 1 — Mr.  Moon's  Chirita. 

In  a  recent  number  of  our  Magazine  we  figured  this  flower,  and  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  a  noble  figure  of  it 
is  given.  The  plant  bloomed  beautifully  in  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew  the  last  summer,  and  was  an  object  of  universal^  admiration.  It 
deserves  to  be  in  every  warm  greenhouse  or  stove,  blooming  splendidly 
for  a  long  period.    We  find  it  to  grow  very  freely. 

Iambosa  Malacensis— Malay  apple. 
A  native  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies  on  account  of  its  fruit.  It  ^forms  a  handsome  shrub,  six  or 
eight  feet  high.  The  flowers  arise  from  the  old  wood,  in  large  cymes 
of  near  twenty  in  each  ;  they  are  of  a  rich  purple-red  colour,  and  the 
numerous  long,  thus  coloured  filaments  produce  a  sinmilar  and  beau- 
tiful effect.  It  is  in  the  collection  at  Kew.  (Figured  in  Boi.  Mag. 
4408.) 

LUFINUS  AFFINIS. 

Recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Hartweg  from  Monteroy.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual,  very  much  of  the  size  and  habit  of  the  beautiful  L. 
nanus,  growing  about  eight  inches  high,  and  blooming  most  profusely 
for  a  long  period,  well  suited  to  be  grown  in  masses  as  a  margin  flower 
for  a  bed.  They  are  of  a  bright  blue  with  a  clear  white  spot  in  front. 
In  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

MONARDELLA  UNDULATA,  (LamiaCffi.) 

A  hardy  annual,  growing  about  ten  inches  high,  having  terminal 
heads  of  bright  violet-coloured  flowers.  The  plant  is  fragrant.  In  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden. 

Passiflora  amabilis — White-crowned  Passion-flower. 

It  is  a'  climber  of  medium  habit.  The  calyx  and  petals  are  of  a 
bright  red  within  and  greenish  without.  The  crown  of  filaments  are 
white,  whicii  produce  a  pretty  contrast  with  the  rich  colour  of  the 
petals.  It  bloomed  the  past  summer  in  the  collection  at  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew.    (Figured  in  Bot.  Mag,  4406.) 

Rhododendron  Javanicum — Java  Rose  Bay. 

This  splendid  flowering  plant  is  a  native  of  Java,  where  it  grows  in 
the  dense  forests.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  known  in  Java, 
differing  in  the  yellow  or  orange  shades.  It  is  a  fine  looking  shrub, 
growing  several  feet  high.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  A  single  flower  is  near  three  inches  across,  of  a  deep 
orange  colour.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  Messrs. 
Veitch  have  had  it  in  fine  flower. 

SWAINSONIA  CORONILL£FOLIA— CORONILLA-LEAVED. 

A  greenhouse  shrubby  plant,  growing  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
blooms  very  profusely.  The  very  elegant  pea-formed  flowers  are 
produced  in  long  racemes,  the  spreading  upper  portion  of  the  flower  is 
of  a  violet-crimson  colour  with  a  yellow  eye,  and  the  keel  of  a  deq) 
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purple.  When  the  plant  is  properly  grown,  it  is  highly  ornamental, 
and  deserves  to  be  in  every  greenhouse.  It  can  be  purchased  now  at 
a  very  low  price.    (Figured  in  Pax.  Mag.  Boi.) 


NEW  OR  SUPERB  FLORISTS*  FLOWERS. 

PicoTEES. — Prince  Albert  (Marris's).  A  heavy  edged  purple,  of 
superb  form  and  excellence. 

Ada  (Barringer's).  A  heavy  edged  red,  of  good  substance,  and 
fine  form. 

Queen  of  England  (Barringer's).  A  light  edged  red,  the  margin 
being  very  neatly  distinct. 

Helen  (Barringer's).    A  light  edged  purple,  very  neat. 

Jessica  (May's).  A  heavy  edged  purple,  a  flower  of  good  shape 
and  substance. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Marris's).    A  heavy  edged  red,  of  excellent  form. 
Jenny  Lind  (Ely's).    A  heavy  edged  purple,  a  fine  formed  flower. 
Schamel  (Read's).    A  light  edged  purple,  of  exceileut  quatities. 
Regina  (GatlifiPs).    A  viol^  purple  heavy  edged  flower,  very  hand- 
some. 

Miss  Turner.    A  heavy  edged  red,  good  form  and  substance. 

Gem  (Youell's).    A  light  edged  purple,  of  first-rate  excellence. 

Marquis  of  Exeter  (Halliday's).  A  heavy  edged  light  purple.  A 
fine  formed  flower. 

Fairy  Queen  (Barringer's).    A  light  edged  purple. 

New  Pansies. — Magnificent  (Neilson's).  It  has  a  rich  rose  ground 
colour,  surrounded  by  a  deep  dark  claret,  with  a  delicate  white  hue 
completely  encircling  the  outer  edges  of  the  three  lower  petak 
Petals  of  good  substance.  A  superb  formed  flower,  and  its  singularlj 
contrasted  colours  render  it  particularly  handsome.  ^ 

Blackley  Hero.  A  self  purple-coloured  flower,  perfectly  rouod, 
good  substance,  and  smooth  edge. 

New  Tulip. — Earl  of  Dartmouth  (Bunn's).  Cup  fine ;  petal  of 
good  substance,  bottom  pure  and  stainless,  stamens  clean ;  grooDd 
colour  a  rich  chrome.  Feather  clean,  bold  and  intense.  It  is  a  fourth 
row  flower  of  first  class  excellence. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  WALLFLOWER. 

BY  A  BBrroN. 

I  AM  an  ardent  admirer  of  flowers,  and  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of 
lovely  strangers  being  so  constantly  introduced  into  this  country  fitxn 
foreign  climes ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  to  regret  that  some  of 
our  old  friends  are  neglected,  not,  I  am  well  assured,  for  want  of 
merit,  but  because  they  have  been  almost  from  time  inunemorial  the 
finest  ornaments  of  our  flower-beds.  I  intend,  successively,  to  bring 
before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  some  of  these,  in  order  to  induce 
something  like  former  attention  to  them^  and  such  as  they  are  entitled 
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to.  For  the  present  Number  I  shall  introduce  the  Waxlflower, 
and  what  object  of  beauty  and  fragrance  can  vie  witli  this  spring 
visitant  when  displaying  its  charms  to  the  beholder,  whether  it  adorns 
the  flower  border,  or  as  the  poets  say  of  it, — 

The  rude  stone  fence,  with  fragrant  Wallflowers  gay, 

To  me  more  pleasure  yield 

Than  all  the  pomp  imperial  domes  display." 

Ye  Wallflowers,  shed  your  tints  of  golden  dye. 

On  which  the  morning  sunbeams  love  to  rest, — 

On  which,  when  glory  fills  the  glowing  west 

Tlie  parting  splendours  of  the  day's  decline. 

With  fascination  to  the  heart  address'd 

80  tenderly  and  beautifully  shine 

As  if  reluctant  still  to  leave  that  hoary  shrine.*' 

"  Fair  handed  spring  unbosoms  every  grace ; 
Throws  out  the  Snowdrop,  and  the  Crocus  first, 
Tlie  Daisy,  Primrose,  Violet  darkly  blue, 
And  Polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes  ; 
The  yellow  Wallflower,  stained  with  iron  brown ; 
And  lavish  bloom,  that  scents  the  garden  round." 

The  AVallflowers  are,  in  fact.  Stocks ;  but  very  properly  designated 
Wallflower  Stocks ;  they  are  now,  however,  by  custom,  termed  Wall- 
flowers, entirely  dropping  the  other  name.  In  France  the  flower 
is  much  esteemed,  and  its  name  somewhat  imports  its  estimate — the 
gold  Stick  ;  the  golden  Branch  ;  the  golden  Garland. 

Herrick  tells  us  the  origin  both  of  the  name  and  flower: — 

"  Why  this  flower  is  now  called  so, 
List,  sweet  maids,  and  you  shall  know. 
Understand  this  firstling  was 
Once  a  brisk  and  bonny  lass 
Kept  as  close  as  Danae  was. 
Who,  a  sprightly  springal  loved  ; 
And  to  have  it  fully  proved, 
Up  she  got  upon  a  wall. 
Tempting  down  to  slide  withall ; 
But  the  silken  twist  untied 
So  siie  fell,  and  bruised,  she  died. 
Love,  in  pity  to  the  deed. 
And  her  loving,  luckless  speed, 
Turned  her  to  this  plant,  we  call 
Now  the  flower  of  the  wall." 

In  floral  language  the  Wallflower  stands  as  the  emblem  of  fidelity  in 
misfortune,  because  it  attaches  itself  to  the  desolate,  and  enlivens  the 
ruins  which  time  and  neglect  would  otherwise  have  rendered  terrible. 
It  hides  the  savage  strokes  of  feudal  times  on  the  castle  walls,  fills  the 
space  of  the  wanted  stone  in  the  mouldering  church,  and  wreathes  a 
garland  on  the  crumbling  monument  no  longer  noticed  by  friendly 
relations. 
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For  this,  obedient  zephyrs  bear 
Her  light  seeds  round  yon  turret's  moTKld, 
And,  undispensed  by  tempest,  there 
They  rise  in  vegetable  gold." 

It  is  the  flower  with  which  the  romance  writers  embellish  all  their 
decaying  battlements,  falling  towers,  and  monastic  ruins,  and  it  seems 
as  necessary  to  their  stories  as  the  dark  ivy,  the  screeching  owl,  and 
the  gliding  spectre  itself. 

"  Why  loves  my  flower,  the  sweetest  flower 
That  swells  the  golden  breast  of  May — 
Thrown  rudely  o'er  this  ruin'd  tower 
To  waste  her  solitary  day  ? 
Why  when  the  mead,  the  spicy  vale, 
The  grove  and  genial  garden  call, 
Will  she  her  fragrant  soul  exhale, 
Unheeded  on  the  lonely  wall  ?  " 

A  northern  poet  says, — 

"  And  well  the  lovely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  Wallflower  grew, 
And  Honeysuckle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruin'd  wall. 
I  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shadf;, 
The  sun  in  all  his  roimd  surveyed  ; 
And  still  I  thought  that  shattered  tower 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power." 

The  common  Wallflower  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Curope,  and  is 
found  wild  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  flowers  which  was  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  from  its  being  so  constantly  found  on  the  ruins  of  our  oldest 
buildings.  The  AVallflowers  which  grow  out  of  the  crevices  of  old 
buildings  are  of  a  much  hardier  nature  than  those  of  the  garden,  for  as 
they  can  receive  but  little  moisture  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  their 
stem  becomes  firm  and  woody  and  able  to  bear  the  frost  without 
injur}',  whereas  those  cultivated  in  the  garden  become  succulent,  and 
consequently  more  susceptible  of  cold. 

The  two  principal  varieties  of  the  Wallflower  are  the  yellow,  and 
the  red  or  bloody.  From  these,  by  intermixture,  has  many  varieties 
sprung,  as  the  yellow  striped  with  a  reddish  brown,  or  the  red  striped 
with  yellow.  We  have  frequently  sown  the  seeds  of  the  rich  iron- 
brown  coloured  on  old  walls,  and  they  have  uniformly  degenerated  into 
a  plain  yellow ;  we  therefore  conclude  this  to  have  been  the  natural 
colour,  and  the  dark  tint  to  have  been  first  caused  by  the  impr^- 
nation  with  its  relative  the  scarlet  flowering  Stock,  as  by  blending 
these  two  colours  together  a  rich  iron-brown  will  be  produced.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  number  of  beautiful  single  and  semi-double 
flowering  varieties  have  been  imported  from  Germany,  tliey  comprise 
purple,  lilac,  violet,  brown,  yellow,  scarlet,  red,  and  others  ;  of  nearly 
all  these  colours  there  are  striped  kinds  as  well  as  self-coloured.  These 
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varieties  have  been  originated  between  the  Wallflower  and  the  Stocks ; 
they  are  beautifnl,  and  well  deserve  to  be  in  every  flower-garden,  es- 
pecially near  the  dwelling-house. 

Tiie  Wallflower  having  double  flowers  has  been  cultivated  nearly 
three  hundred  years  in  this  country ;  of  it  we  have  the  blood-red,  black, 
golden  yellow,  and  pale  yellow,  and  another  which  is  nearly  green : 
the  four  first  kinds  are  worthy  of  every  attention.  They  are  so  highly 
esteemed  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  that  they  rank  as  prize 
flowers,  and  form  a  class  for  competition.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  see 
the  very  large  specimens  which  are  produced,  spikes  in  bloom  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  long. 

When  the  double  flowering  ones  havt  ceased  blooming  they  soon 
produce  an  abundance  of  shoots,  and  it  is  from  such,  being  taken  off 
entire,  that  the  increase  is  readily  obtained.  The  shoots  should  be 
taken  off  when  they  are  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  having  become 
a  little  firm  at  the  lower  part  so  as  not  to  be  likely  to  damp  oflP,  dress 
away  the  lower  leaves  about  half  way  up,  and  then  insert  them  either 
under  a  hand-glass  in  a  shady  situation,  or  in  pots,  A  good  close 
loamy  soil  is  the  best  for  their  more  certain  striking  root  in.  As  soon 
as  they  are  well  rooted  they  may  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  and 
be  repotted  if  required,  also  be  preserved  in  a  cool-pit  till  March  when 
they  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  border,  or  be  at  once  taken 
from  the  striking  bed,  and  planted  out  where  it  is  intended  they  shall 
bloom  the  following  year.  This  planting  out  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible,  so  they  may  get  well  established  in  the  ground  previous  to 
winter ;  this  is  very  essential  to  their  enduring  through  that  season  in 
tiie  very  cold  parts  of  this  country.  A  dry  situation  and  sandy  loam 
contribute  to  preservation.  For  winter  protection  too,  a  few  fir  or 
furze  branches  stuck  aroimd  answers  well ;  any  attention  is  amply 
repaid  when  in  bloom.  An  annual  increase  of  young  plants  is  best, 
but  when  it  is  desirous  to  retain  plants  that  have  become  too  large  or 
straggling,  they  must  be  cut  into  the  desired  size  and  form,  doing  this 
as  soon  as  blooming  is  over ;  they  speedily  push  and  become  handsome 
plants. 

The  single  flowering  kinds  are  increased  readily  by  seeds.  For  to 
have  blooming  plants  early  in  spring  sow  early  in  August.  To  bloom 
from  the  beginning  of  July  sow  about  the  middle  of  September.  To 
bloom  in  September  and  to  the  end  of  the  season  sow  in  May.  When 
it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  any  particular  variety,  it  is  easily  done  by 
slips,  for  if  other  kinds  bloom  in  the  neighbourhood  the  flowers  will 
be,  almost  certain,  to  be  impregnated  by  the  attention  of  bees,  and  the 
progeny  from  seed  be  different  from  the  parents.  The  Wallflower 
delights  in  a  good  sandy  loam,  vegetable  mould,  and  well-rotted  cow- 
dung,  and  in  such  it  should  be  in  order  to  bloom  satisfactory,  but 
grown  in  a  rather  poor  soil ;  in  winter,  the  slioots  are  not  so  fleshy, 
but  smaller  and  more  ripened,  and  stand  the  wintet-  better.  The  richer 
soil  is  easily  supplied  to  the  plant  early  in  spring. 
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ON  STOPPING  THE  BLEEDING  OF  SOFT  WOODED 
PELARGONIUMS. 

BY  A  PRACriTIONEB. 

In  last  month's  Number  powdered  lime  is  recommended.  The  plan  I 
adopt,  is,  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  cut  down  I  lay  them  on  their  sides, 
and  they  are  not  watered  till  I  perceive  that  shoots  are  pushing ;  I 
then  place  them  erect,  and  water,  <&c. 


THE  YELLOW  PICOTEE. 

Last  spring  we  introduced  the  subject  of  raising  yellow  Picotee?, 
possessing  all  the  essential  properties  of  perfection,  fully  equal  to  thos«e 
flowers  we  now  possess  of  any  other  colour.  We  solicited  our  friend^ 
who  cultivate  this  lovely  class  of  flowers  to  attempt  the  object  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  impregnation  of  those  flowers  most  likely  to 
lead  to  the  result.  We  hope  that  our  request  has  been  complied  with, 
and  the  proof  ere  long  will  be  realized.  It  is  most  desirable  we  should 
have  fine-shaped  flowers  with  a  smooth-edged  petal,  of  good  substance, 
and  of  a  clear  rich  yellow,  with  a  distinct  lacing,  and  such  of  both  the 
light  and  heavy  edged  kinds.  By  attention  to  hybridizing,  we  now 
have  superb  flowers,  with  edging  of  scarlet,  red,  purple,  rose,  crimson, 
chocolate,  <fec.,  and  in  the  yellows  we  may  have  equally  fine  varieties, 
of  all  shades  from  the  primrose  to  the  deepest  and  richest  yellow. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Midland  Florist^  there  are  some 
remarks  upon  the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Horner.  The  doctor  observes,— 
"  In  the  more  northern  counties  a  taste  for  the  yellow  Picotee  still 
lingers,  and  many  there  be  that  lament  the  want  of  good  sorts.  There 
is  demand,  but  no  supply.  Because,  then,  of  the  countless  combina- 
tions and  diversity,  both  in  the  ground  colour  and  the  lacing,  of  which 
it  is  capable,  because  of  its  yet  existing  imperfections,  let  the  effort,  too 
long  delayed,  be  in  earnest  commenced,  to  raise  this  flower  to  its  true 
position ;  the  chicfest  of  the  Dianthus  class,  and  to  constitute  it  the 
most  perfect,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful  aud  attractive." 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

BY  AN  OLD  AMATEUB  FLORIST. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  correspondent  in  the  September 
Number  for  information  how  to  cultivate  the  various  species  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  I  forward  you  the  following  particulars  of  my  mode  of  ti*eat- 
ment. 

Cypripedium  is  from  Ki/p^ris,  Venus,  and  podion^  a  slipper,  or  lady's 
slipper,  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  tlie  flower,  which  is  shaped  like  a 
shoe.  The  flower  is  not  only  singular  in  appearance,  but  some  of 
them  are  very  handsome.  One  of  the  species  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  several  others  have  been  introduced  from  foreign  climes. 

All  the  species  I  possess  I  cultivate  as  follows : — I  plant  them 
in  large  pans,  sixteen  to  eighteen  incMs  acro&s,  and  eight  inches 
xleep.    These  pans  are  filled  one-third  of  their  depth  with  drainage. 
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For  Cypripedium  calceolus,  wliich  is  a  native  of  Britain,  I  use  pieces 
of  old  mortar,  lime  rubbish,  &c.,  and  for  the  other  species  broken 
potsherds. 

The  compost  in  which  I  grow  Cypripedium  calceolus  consists  of 
the  following  materials  : — One  barrowful  of  decayed  straw  thatch  or 
leaf  mould,  but  thatch  is  preferable ;  one-fourth  of  sandy  red  loam, 
one-fourth  of  pulverised  lime  rubbish,  and  one-fourth  of  clean  sharp 
grey  sand. 

The  roots  are  planted  very  near  the  surface,  and  a  handful  of  clean 
sand  placed  over  the  buds  or  crowns.  On  the  surface  of  the  pans  I 
plant  live  growing  moss,  and  grass  round  the  edge.  The  plants  have 
the  pots  top-dressed  once  a  year,  performing  it  as  soon  as  they  have 
flowered,  in  doing  which  the  grass  is  pulled  out,  and  small  roots  of  it 
are  again  planted.  If  I  wish  to  divide  my  plants  (which  should  very 
seldom  be  done),  I  do  it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  whilst  they  are  in  a 
growing  state,  keeping  them  covered  with  glass  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
well  watered  ;  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  they  scarcely  feel  the 
removal. 

During  summer  the  pans  are  kept  plunged  in  a  situation  where  they 
have  the  morning  sun  to  shine  upon  them  till  ten  o'clock. 

The  same  kind  of  preparation  and  treatment  in  other  respects,  I 
have  practised  with  the  American  yellow-flowered' species,  viz.,  Cypri- 
pedium pubescens,  and  C.  parviflorum,  with  the  exception  of  the  lime 
rubbish ;  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  it  would  also  suit  these  species, 
but  I  have  not  tried  it. 

C.  spectabile,  also  a  native  of  North  America,  requires  a  diflerent 
soil,  viz. : — a  barrowful  of  sandy  peat  earth ;  half  a  barrowful  of  soft 
peat  soil,  with  Sphagnum  growing  amongst  it ;  the  same  quantity  of 
old  straw  thatch  or  leaf  mould,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  sharp  grey 
sand.    The  roots  are  planted  as  described  above. 

"When  my  plants  are  in  a  growing  state,  I  give  all  the  species  abun- 
dance of  water.  C.  spectabile  particularly  requires  it.  This  latter 
will  not  bear  removal  whilst  in  a  growing  state,  as  the  yellow-flowered 
species  do,  viz.,  C.  pubescens,  C.  parviflorum,  C.^humile.  C.  arietinum 
should  be  grown  in  leaf  mould  and  sand,  as  light  as  possible,  and  be 
treated  in  other  respects  aa  the  before-named  kinds. 

My  reason  for  planting  grass  round  the  edges  of  the  pans  is,  because 
I  find  the  roots  of  Cypripediums  delight  in  running  amongst  the  root* 
of  grass.  This  is  very  observable  on  examination,  in  the  summer 
season,  when  I  have  uniformly  found  vigorous  white  roots  round  the 
inside  of  the  pans,  which  is  ,a  certain  sign  of  health,  the  best  proof 
whereof  is  evinced  in  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 

I  never  protect  my  Cypripediums  from  autumnal  rains,  as  is  the 
practice  of  many  cultivators  of  this  tribe  of  plants.  I  find  that  they 
do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  suffer  from  moisture,  provided  the  pans 
are  properly  drained,  so  that  the  water  can  pass  quickly  away. 

During  severe  frost,  I  cover  the  pans  with  sheaves  of  clean  dry 
straw,  but  I  allow  the  plant*  to  have  all  the  moisture  of  the  winter 
season,  when  the  weather  is  imld. 

By  pursuing  the  treatment  as  above  described  for  a  number  of  years. 
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this  class  of  plants  will  be  kept  in  health  and  vigour,  and  will  annuallj 
increase  in  size.  I  had  this  season  one  root  of  C.  pnbescens,  which 
produced  fifteen  flowering  stems,  and  another  root  of  C.  calceoliis, 
with  thirteen  blossoms, — both  of  which  have  been  grown  from  very 
small  plants.    I  have  also  been  most  successful  with  C.  spectabile. 

A  very  suitable  mode  of  treatment  with  the  tender  species  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  I  will  send  for  another  Number. 


CULTURE  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  WINTER  DECORATION. 

BY  A.  B.,  OF  WILTS. 

Lobelia  gracilis  forms  a  neat  little  plant  of  a  trailing  habit,  the 
small  lilac  flowers,  producing  a  pleasing  efiect  with  its  dark  green 
foliage.  I  once  grew  some  plants  of  it  in  a  warm  conservatory,  which 
flowered  beautifully  from  August  until  the  following  May.  It  succeedi 
admirably  when  trained  to  a  trellis.  Plants  are  easily  raised  by  cut- 
tings.   A  slight  sandy  compost  suits  it  best 

Nemophila  insignis  and  N.  automaria.  These  cultivated  in  pots 
and  grown  toj^ether  give  a  lively  appearance  during  the  dull  months 
of  winter,  the  former  producing  dark  blue  flowers,  and  the  latter  white 
flowers  dotted  with  black  spots.  Every  conservatory  ought  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  few  of  these  plants,  as  they  grow  and  flower  well  in  any 
spare  corner,  and  in  such  places  where  many  plants  will  not  thrive. 
They  are  of  ea^  culture,  and  continue  flowering  throughout  the  entire 
winter.  The  first  week  in  July  is  the  best  time  to'  make  a  prepara- 
tion for  a  winter's  supply,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  and 
then  placed  in  a  cool  frame.  When  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough 
they  are  put  off  into  48-sized  pots,  four  plants  in  each  pot,  and  in  this 
size  the  Nemophilas  flower  beautifully.  They  grow  well  Iq  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould. 

Gilia  tricolor.  A  pretty  little  annual,  not  perhaps  suflliciently  col- 
tivated  during  winter  to  know  its  value.  It  requires  about* the  same 
treatment  as  the  Nemophilas,  the  seeds  being  sown  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  with  a  view  of  getting  the  plants  well  established  in  pots 
before  tlie  dull  season  commences.  Water  at  all  times  must  be  applied 
very  cautiously. 

Phlox  Drummondii,  with  its  numerous  varieties  of  elegant  colours 
are  well  worthy  of  pot  culture.  It  is  easily  raised  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 
The  Phloxes  form  beautiful  objects  when  grown  to  large  specimens, 
and  brought  into  flower  early  in  the  autumn,  after  which  they  continue 
flowering  for  a  long  duration.  It  thrives  well  in  sandy  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf  mould,  in  equal  parts. 

Phlox  alba.  This  is  a  perennial,  and  of  a  dwarf  habit.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  plant  for  bedding  out  into  the  flower  garden  during  summer. 
Early  in  the  autumn  the  best  of  the  plants  being  carefully  lifted  from 
the  bed  and  potted,  and  placing  them  in  an  intermediate  greenhouse, 
will  produce  flowers  throughout  a  great  part  of  winter,  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  Phlox  Drummondii.  It  grows  and  flowers 
well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  It  is  imnreased  by  division  of  the  roots. 
{To  he  continued,) 
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The  planting  season  having  arrived,  we  are  again  favoured  with  De- 
scriptive Catalogues,  as  announced  in  our  Advertising  Sheet  of  our 
October  and  November  numbers.  In  addition  to  the  description  of 
the  Roses,  some  general  remarks  are  given  on  the  various  sections  of 
them. 

That  of  Messrs.  Paul's  contains  the  following,  and  as  they  may 
assist  our  readers  in  making  selections  out  of  a  class  or  classes  suited 
to  their  object,  we  extract  the  portions  with  that  object  in  view. 


SUMMER  ROSES. 

Provence  Hoses.    [Rosa  Centifolia.] 

In  this  section  are  some  of  the  finest  Globular  Roses  grown ;  their 
delicious  fragrance  is  known  to  every  one.  To  grow  them  in  the 
highest  state  of  beauty  they  should  have  a  rich  soil,  and  be  pruned 
tolerably  close. 

Moss,  and  their  Hybrids. 

Like  the  Provence,  they  require  high  cultivation,  and  their  in- 
creased beauty  amply  repays  whatever  additional  attention  they  may 
receive. 

Du  Luxembourg  and  Princess  Adelaide  are  remarkable  for  great 
vigour  of  growth.  They  should  be  pruned  very  little  ;  some  branches 
should  be  thinned  out,  and  the  remaining  ones  bent  downwards,  to 
induce  a  profusion  of  flowers.  They  may  be  grown,  also,  as  Pillar 
Roses.    The  moderate  and  dwarf  Moss  Roses  require  close  pruning. 

Damask  Roses. 

In  this  section  are  to  be  found  some  very  pretty  pink  Roses,  with  a 
delicate  shade  of  salmon  pervading  the  flowers,  rendering  them  alike 
distinct  and  beautiful.  The  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  Damask  Roses 
are  of  a  very  light  green,  from  which  they  present  a  striking  contrast, 
when  introduced  among  other  Roses.  Otherwise,  they  may  readily  be 
distinguished  by  their  rough  spinous  shoots  and  coriaceous  leaves. 

Alba  Roses,  and  their  Hybrids.    [R.  Alba.] 

The  Alba  Roses  form  but  a  small  section,  but  are,  from  their 
extreme  delicacy  of  colouring,  a  very  valuable  and  popular  one.  They 
are  distinct  and  surpassingly  beautiful :  as  white,  blush,  flesli,  and 
pink  Roses,  wholly  without  equal. 

French,  Gallica  or  Garden  Roses. 

The  flpwersare  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  and  richly- varied  hues, 
perfect  outline,  fulness,  and  regularity  in  the  disposition  of  the  petals; 
to  all  which  must  be  added  a  delicious  fragrance.  In  this  section  are 
some  interesting  striped,  marbled,  and  spotted  Roses,  singularly  beau- 
tiful.   They  require  moderately  close  pruning. 
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Hybrid  Provence. 

Like  the  former,  they  possess  those  qualifications  indispensable  for 
exhibition — form  and  fulness — in  a  remarkable  degree  :  they  are  deli- 
cately coloured,  and  altogether  beautiful  Roses. 

Hybrids  of  Chinese,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette  Roses. 

Some  of  the  varieties  marked  Yig.  or  Rob.  grow  to  perfection  as 
Climbing  or  Pillar  Roses.  In  pruning,  they  should  be  well  thinned 
out,  and  the  shoots  lefl  for  flowering  shortened  but  little.  The  mode- 
rate growers  require  closer  pruning.  To  the  exhibitor  these  Hybrids 
are  altogether  indispensable,  frequently  concentrating  in  the  same 
flower  perfection  in  the  desired  points — ^size,  form,  and  fulness ;  and 
further,  many  of  them  are  brilliantly  coloured. 

Scotch  Roses,  and  Hybrid  Scotch. 

These  Roses  are  very  early  bloomers,  and  very  sweet.  The  true 
Scotch  are  all  globular,  small,  and  double,  and  of  dwarf  compact 
growth;  they  are  only  grown  as  Dwarfs.  The  Hybrid  Scotch  are 
grown  both  as  Dwarfs  and  Standards,  and  are  pretty,  distinct  Roses. 

Austrian  Roses.    [R.  Lutea.] 

Harrisonii  and  the  Persian  Yellow  are  the  two  best  hardy  yellow 
Roses  in  cultivation.  The  latter  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  ; 
its  flowers  are  of  a  deep  golden  yellow,  and  the  foliage  has  the  fragrance 
of  the  Sweet  Brier.  It  blooms  freely  under  ordinary  treatment,  but 
requires  care  in  pruning ;  the  head  should  be  well  thinned,  and  tlie 
shoots  that  are  lefl  for  flowering  sufiered  to  remain  long,  for  if 
shortened  much,  a  fine  head  is  formed,  but  there  will  be  no  flowers. 


CLIMBING  ROSES. 
BouRSAULT  Roses.    [R.  Alpina.] 
This  is  quite  a  distinct  section,  and,  as  Climbing  Roses,  are  very 
gorgeous :  they  are  hardy,  rapid  growers,  blooming  in  immense  clus- 
ters, requiring,  when  pruned,  well  thinning  out,  but  little  shortening. 

Ayrshire  Roses  and  their  Hybrids.  [R.  Arvensis.] 
These  may  be  correctly  termed  Running  Roses ;  their  growth  is 
fine  and  very  rapid.  For  planting  in  rough  situations,  where  others 
will  not  thrive ;  for  covering  banks ;  or  for  running  up  old  trees  or 
pillars,  the  Ayrshire  are  excellent.  They  also  form  Weeping  Roses 
of  the  first  description  when  worked  on  tall  stems. 

Evergreen  Roses.    [R.  Sempervirens.] 

These  are  valuable  Climbing  Roses,  blooming  in  large  clusters  of 
from  ten  to  fitly  blooms  each,  and  holding  their  dark  green  shining 
fblii^  through  a  great  part  of  winter ;  they  are  free  growers,  and 
quite  hardy.  Like  the  Ayrshire,  they  form  beautiful  "  Weeping 
Roses."    In  pruning,  the  heads  should  be  well  thiimed  out,  a  few  of 
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the  most  pendant  shoots  being  left  their  whole  length,  which  will 
flower  to  their  very  points,  giving  to  the  tree  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  half  globe,  a  mass  of  flower.  A  few  of  the  best  from  each 
section  are  grown  for  sale  in  thb  manner. 

Banksls  Roses.    [B.  Banksise.] 

These  Roses  require  a  warm  wall  and  dry  border,  with  two  or  three 
years'  growth,  to  bloom  in  perfection ;  they  are  then  very  beautiful . 
They  also  flower  well  in  pots.  They  should  be  pruned  very  little ; 
merely  a  few  of  the  late  strong  shoots  cut  out  about  Midsummer. 

AUTUMNAL  ^OSES. 

{Flowering  from  July  to  November,) 

Perpetual  Moss.    Perpetual  Scotch.    Damask  Perpetual. 

These  Roses  are  celebrated  for  their  sweetness  ;  they  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  continue  to  give  forth  their  flowers  through  the  summer 
and  autumn.  They  are  mostly  of  one  rate  of  growth,  forming  com- 
pact headed  standards. 

Hybrid  Perpetual. 

Varieties  resembling  in  grotcth  and  foliage  the  Hybrids  of  the  Chinese, 

The  hybrid  Perpetuals  are  very  beautiful  Roses.  These,  with  the 
Damask  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons,  are  the  finest  and  hardiest  among 
the  autumnals,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  amateurs 
residing  near  the  metropolis,  or  in  any  locality  where  the  Tea-scented 
or  Chinese  do  not  thrive  well.  They  are  fine  forcing  Roses,  and  very 
sweet.  It  would  seem  that  few  are  betjer  adapted  for  pot  culture. 
1  hey  thrive  best  in  a  rich  soil,  with  close  pruning,  regulated  a  little 
by  the  rate  of  growth.  The  vigorous  and  robust  growers  succeed  well 
grown  as  Pillar  Roses. 

Bourbon  Roses.  Noisette  Roses. 
The  Noisettes  are  fine  Roses,  blooming  mostly  in  large  clusters 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  some  of  them  scarcely  cease 
blooming  for  months.  They  are  mostly  free  growers,  and  sweet ;  the 
true  Noisettes  very  hardy.  The  vigorous  growers  are  well  adapted 
for  Climbing  or  Pillar  Roises,  blooming  fine  very  late  in  the  year. 

Chinese,  or  Bengal  Roses.    [R.  Indica.] 

These  Roses  are  well  adapted  for  growing  in  pots,  or  for  planting 
in  beds  or  lawns,  or  in  any  situation  where  an  abundance  and  constant 
succession  of  flowers  is  desired.  Compared  with  other  Roses,  they 
are  of  small  growth ;  on  this  point  differing  less  among  themselves 
than  most  other  sections.  Here  are  some  rich  crimson  Roses,  very 
beautifiil.    Some  are  highly  fragrant. 

Tea-scented  Roses. 

The  Tea  Roses  are  celebrated  for  their  extreme  delicacy  of  colour- 
ing and  delicious  fragrance.   They  are  rather  tender^  and  require 
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protection  from  frost  during  winter.  When  planted  out  of  doors,  the 
chief  thing  necessary  for  their  successful  cultivation  is  a  soil  i^^ell 
drained  ;  and  if  it  be  not  naturally  so,  tins  point  must  be  attained  by 
artificial  means.  A  light  rich  soil  is  preferable,  and  a  slight  protection 
against  frost  suffices.  We  have  found  branches  of  the  Fern  (Pieru 
aquilina)^  which  grows  plentifully  on  most  commons,  stuck  loosdn 
among  the  plants^  so  cu  not  to  exclude  the  circukUian  of  the  airy  to 
answer  this  end  perfectly ;  it  may  be  removed  once  or  twice  during 
winter  in  mild  drying  weather.  Fir  or  Furze  branches  will  answer 
the  same  purpose.  For  forcing  and  for  pot-culture,  when  grown  under 
glass,  the  Tea  Roses  are  without  equal. 


SEEDLING  PANSIES. 

It  is  stated  by  a  celebrated  grower,  that  seedlings  raised  from  the 
seed  collected  from  spring  blown  flowers,  always  produce  the  most 
perfect  formed.  Thb  no  doubt  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  less  facilities  employed  at  that  early  period  to  convey  the  pollen 
from  inferior  sorts  to  the  better  ones,  and  collectors  of  the  seed,  of 
course,  refuse  to  gather  from  any  but  what  are  deemed  of  excellent 
quality,  and  thus  the  progeny  must  in  the  general  be  better  in  pro- 
portion. 


AUTUMN  BLOOMING  PANSIES. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  Pansies  bloom  best  in  autumn,  the  following 
are  of  that  class,  and  all  of  fine  properties.  We  select  from  the  Fhritt, 
—Bell's  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Aurora,  Youell's  Supreme  and  Mar- 
cliioness  of  Lothian,  Hooper's  Berryer,  Wonderful,  and  Blooming 
Girl,  Thomson's  Advancer,  Constellation,  Candidate,  and  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  Hall's  Rainbow,  Turner's  Gem,  Mis  Edwards,  and  Addison, 
Gossett's  Orastes  and  Polynices,  Brown's  Arethusa  and  Major*s 
Milton. 


HYACINTHS  GROWN  IN  MOSS. 

Pill  an  ornamental  jar,  or  other  suitable  vessel,  with  fresh  moss,  let  it 
be  sprinkled  with  water,  and  place  the  bulb  or  bulbs  firmly  therein, 
covering  them  over  with  it.  Let  them  be  placed  ^in  a  dark  situation 
where  it  is  a  little  warm,  and  the  moss  must  be  kept  just  moist,  using 
water  at  all  times  about  new  milk  warm.*  When  tlie  roots  have 
pushed  about  three  inches  long,  let  the  vessel  be  removed  to  the  light 
A  circular  wire  frame,  with  a  few  pieces  across  to  tie  the  iuside  flower 
stems  to,  will  keep  them  in  a  properly  arranged  and  secure  state.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Seedsman,  156,  Cheapside,  London,  will  supply  such  to 
order  at  a  reasonable  price. 

*  All  Hyacinths,  whether  grown  in  soil  or  in  pots,  or  in  water  in  glasses,  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  warm  sitoaUon,  should  have  the  water  of  a  gentle  warmth,  as  cold 
water  to  such  would  soon  produce  sickness. 
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ON  THE  LILY. 

A  FLOWER  GARDEN,  with  its  appendages,  is  a  source  which  affords 
delight  and  instruction  to  every  contemplative  mind.  In  our  journey- 
ing through  this  world  none  of  us  escape  scenes  and  pangs  of  sorrow, 
but  how  oflen  have  our  minds  been  soothed  and  mollified  by  the  sight 
and  fragrance  of  lovely  flowers,  and  we  have  frequently  realized  that 
to  be  a  truth  which  has  been  uttered,  Every  flower  is  a  sermon,*' 
and  preaches  to  us  loudly  and  powerfully  of  the  minute  care  and 
tender  love  of  ours  and  its  Creator. 

And  what  flower,  amidst  immensity,  is  more  calculated  to  arrest  the 
mind  than  the  Lily.    Thus  and  there  engaged  the  poet  wrote 
Ye  loftier  Lilies,  bath'd  in  morning's  dew. 
Of  purity  and  innocence  renew 
Each  lovely  thought  ■." 

The  exceeding  beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  Lily  has  been  celebrated 
by  writers  in  all  ages  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  present  periods 
It  was  r^rded  by  Jesus  Christ  himself  as  being  more  splendid  than 
Jerusalem's  great  king  when  arrayed  in  all  his  gorgeous  apparel ;  and 
on  this  account  we  cannot  behold  the  Lily  without  feeling  a  kind  of 
reverence  for  the  flower  mingled  with  our  admiration  for  their  ele- 
gance of  form  and  purity. 

Queen  of  the  field,  in  milk-white  mantle  drest. 
The  lovely  Lily  waved  her  curling  crest." 

"  The  Lily,  of  all  the  children  of  the  spring, 
The  palest — fairest  too  where  fair  ones  are." 

"  In  virgin  beauty  blows 
The  tender  Lily  languishingly  sweet" 

Observe  the  rising  Lily's  snowy  grace, 

Observe  the  various  vegetable  race  ; 

That  neither  toil  nor  spin,  but  careless  grow. 

Yet  see  how  warm  they  blush,  how  bright  they  glow ; 

What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compare  ? 

What  king  so  shining  or  what  queen  so  fiur?" 

It  is  a  source  of  additional  pleasure  to  us  that  to  the  noble  race  of 
Lilies  which  liave  adorned  our  gardens  from  remote  aees,  we  have 
within  the  last  few  years  added  to  the  valuable  family  the  charming 
members  from  Japan  and  Mexico,  with  some  hybrid  productions  raised 
in  our  own  country. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that  the  oldest  Lily  of  our  gardens 
is  the  Lilium  candidum,  the  common  White  Lily.  It  is  doubtless  a 
native  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  that  a  flower  of  such  magnificence  and 
sweetness  of  odour  should  have  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  naturalists  arises  from  a  natural  cause,  since  we  find  them 
as  anxious  to  make  additions  to  the  plants  of  their  country  as  the 
botanists  of  modern  days. 

The  heathen  nations  held  this  flower  in  so  high  a  regard  as  to  con- 
secrate it  to  their  queen  of  the  gods,  Juno,  from  whom  they  say  it 
originally  sprang.    And  in  order  that  this  celebrated  flower  should 
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lose  none  of  its  celestial  dignity,  we  shall  relate  their  account  of  the 
secret  cause  from  which  the  Lily  blesses  our  earth. 

Jupiter,  wishing  to  render  Hercules  immortal,  that  he  might  rank 
him  amongst  the  divinities,  prevailed  on  Juno  to  take  a  draught  of 
nectar,  and  queen  Juno  fell  immediately  into  a  profound  slumber ; 
Jupiter  then  placed  the  infant  Hercules  to  her  breast,  in  order 
that  the  divine  milk  might  enter  his  frame,  and  so  cause  his  immor- 
tality. The  infant  drew  the  milk  ^ter  than  he  could  swallow,  whilst 
some  drops  fell  to  the  earth,  from  which  this  flower,  (White  Lily) 
immediately  sprang  up,  and  from  this  fabulous  account  it  was  called 
Rosa  Junonia,  that  is,  Juno's  Rose."  Such  were  the  superstitions  of 
olden  times  as  relating  to  this  lovely  flower. 

Aluat,  in  his  celebrated  emblems,  tells  us  that  Celestial  Beauty 
is  represented  surrounded  by  a  glory,  half  of  the  head  hidden  in  the 
clouds,  and  as  holding  a  Lily  in  one  hand,  and  a  compass  and  a  ball 
in  the  other.  And  that  Beauty  is  represented  with  a  garland  of  Lilies 
and  Violets. 

As  all  nations  agree  in  making  a  Lily  the  symbol  of  purity  and 
modesty,  it  is  the  fit  attribute  of  beauty,  and  perhaps  no  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  blend  it  so  happily  with  the  Rose  as  the  fair  daughters  of 
Britain. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  name  Susannah  signifies  a  Lily.  Li 
the  Celtic  language  Lily  signifies  whiteness. 

It  is  related  by  Boyle  that  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain,  in  his  retire- 
ment, planted  a  Lily  at  the  end  of  August,  in  the  year  1558.  The 
monarch  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  following  month,  and  it  is  pre- 
tended that,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  the  bulb  of  this  Lily  shot  out 
on  a  sudden  a  stem  with  two  joints,  supporting  flowers  as  full  blown 
and  as  odoriferous  as  the  flowers  are  in  Spain  in  their  ordinary  season. 
This  beautiful  flower  was  cut  (we  are  told),  and  placed  upon  the  great 
altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Juste  on  the  borders  of  Castile. 

By  whom,  and  at  what  period,  this  beautiful  Lily  was  brought  to 
this  country,  is  beyond  our  research ;  but  most  probably  it  was  one  of 
the  plants  we  gained  from  Palestine  by  means  of  the  early  Crusaders, 
as  Chaucer  notices  it  in  armorial  bearings — 

Upon  his  crest  he  bare  a  tour. 
And  therein  stiked  a  Lily  flour." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  that  the  Herald's  College 
was  first  instituted  in  England,  and  in  eighteen  years  afterwards  thb 
monarch  ordered  the  arms  of  France  to  be  quartered  with  those  of 
Engknd,  which  continued  to  emblazon  the  British  arms  for  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  years. 

The  Lily  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  flower  with  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  in  the  wedding  ceremonies  of  the  modern  Greeks  the 
priest  is  supplied  with  two  chaplets  of  Lilies  and  ears  of  corn,  which 
he  places  on  the  heads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  as  emblems  of 
purity  and  abundance.  All  the  >veddiug  party  are  then  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  as  they  pass  by  the  houses  of  their  acquaintance,  flowers, 
nuts,  and  cakes  are  strewed  from  the  windows. 
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riie  Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Lily  with  equal  admira- 
tion, for  they  had  it  preserved  or  planted  in  baskets.  Pliny  mentions 
the  Lily  as  next  to  the  Rose. 

The  common  Water  Lily  was  so  fiimiliar  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eli* 
zabeth,  that  Gerard  speaks  of  it  as  a  native  plant.  He  says,  Our 
English  White  Lillie  growetli  in  most  gardens  of  England."  He 
further  tells  us,  That  he  received  roots  of  White  Lillies  from  Con* 
stantinople  under  the  Turkish  title  of  Sultan  Zambach,  which  means 
Sultan's  great  White  Flower." 

This  magnificent  Lily  is  easy  of  cultivation ;  it  does  not  like  fre* 
quent  change,  but  when  the  number  of  bulbs  in  one  batch  are  as  many 
as  eight  or  ten,  then  take  it  up  wholly  and  divide  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  not  severing  each  bulb,  but  retaining  the  four  together,  replant 
each  portion  as  soon  as  can  be  done,  for  it  is  much  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  being  out  of  the  ground  than  any  other  Lily. 
>  •  The  period  to  take  them  up  and  re-plant  is  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. They  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  sooner  than  every  third  year. 
They  flourish  in  a  deep  rich  loamy  soil,  having  a  dry  substratum. 
The  crown  of  the  bulb  should  be  four  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Never  remove  them  at  the  spring  season,  as  this  checks  their 
flowering  for  several  years.  They  make  a  fine  appearance  when  a  few 
bulbs  are  together,  and  grow  vigorously.  When  this  Lily  is  planted 
in  a  flower  border  backed  with  the  rich  green  foliage  of  shrubs,  &c.y 
they  have  a  fine  effect  when  in  bloom.  In  the  large  half  circle  flower 
garden  in  front  of  the  long  range  of  plant  houses,  &c.,  in  the  grounds 
of  liis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chiswick-house,  the  boundary 
border  has  a  large  patch  of  these  Lilies  at  about  two  yards'  distance 
from  each  other,  and,  backed  by  g^en,  they  had  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the  houses. 

Some  persons  prefer  growing  it  in  the  Rose  border,  or  bed,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  emblematical  combination  of  Purity  (the  Lily),  and 
B^uty  (the  Rose).  They  appear  very  lovely  when  rbing  up  amidst 
a  mass  of  highly  coloured  Roses,  and  displaying  their  elegant  flowers. 
No  flower-garden  should  be  without  it,  and  it  ought  to  form  one  of 
the  floral  ornaments  in  every  cottagers'  garden.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  about  twenty  varieties  of  thb  Lily*  Bulbs  may  be  procured  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

(  To  be  contirmed,) 


CYCLAMEN  PERSICUM. 

BY  AMICUS* 

Several  papers  rektive  to  the  culture  of  this  lovely  sweet-scented 
flower  have  already  appeared  in  this  Magazine,  but  I  think  it  cannot 
too  often  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  all  lovers  of  fragrant  flowers, 
and  especially  when  it  is  to  be  had  so  very  cheap  and  of  such  easy 
culture.  With  me  it  flourishes  admirably  by  the  following  simple 
attention. 

When,  in  spring,  the  plants  have  ceased  blooming,  I  turn  them  out 
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iuto  the  open  ground  in  a  good  rich  sandy  loam,  in  a  bed  thut  is  nised 
about  half  a  foot  above  the  surrounding  ground.    The  situation  ii 
sheltered  from  cold  winds,  and  the  bed  is  shaded  during  mid-daj  by  a 
large  red  cedar  tree,  from  eleven  o'clock  till  two.  Attention  to  water- 
ing, <&c.,  is  duly  given,  in  order  to  promote  the  vigour  of  the  rooU. 
At  the  end  of  August  I  take  them  up  and  repot  in  potd  as  the  sixe  of 
the  root  requires,  generally  using  24's  to  d2's.    A  rich  soil  of  equal 
parts  of  vegetable  mould  and  good  loam  is  my  compost*    After  pot- 
ting, a  free  soaking  of  water  is  given,  and  I  place  them  in  a  cool 
frame,  wliere  tliey  remain  till  October.    I  then  take  a  few  into  the 
greenhouse,  put  them  near  the  glass,  and  in  a  warm  situation.  Tbej 
soon  come  into  bloom,  and  produce  abundance  of  flowers.    A  succes- 
sion is  taken  in,  and  by  this  means  I  have  a  supply  of  flowers  from 
October  to  May,  at  which  time  they  are  turned  out  into  tlie  open 
ground  again. 


THE  BELLADONNA  LILY. 

BT  BUBRIENSIS. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  procured  some  bulbs  of  the  above  beautiful 
Lily,  and  having  the  advantage  of  growing  some  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
aspected  garden  wall,  and  also  of  a  west  one,  I  planted  thirty  of  them, 
at  equal  distances,  in  a  very  good,  rich,  deep  soil,  placing  the  bulbs 
nine  inches  deep,  so  as  to  have  them  protected  from  frost. 

In  three  years'  (or  many  in  two  years)  time  the  whole  of  the  bulhs 
bloomed  beautifully,  in  some  three  or  four  stems,  and  one  year  there 
were  fifleen  flowers  on  one  stem.  They  continued  to  bloom  in  Septem- 
ber annually,  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  until  1843.  That  year  do 
bloom  appeared.  They  bloomed  well  in  1844,  1846,  and  1847,  but 
no  bloom  in  1845.  This  present  year  there  are  only  three  in  bloom, 
and  no  sign  of  any  other  bloom  ;  these  three  are  very  luxuriant.  These 
roots  have  never  been  disturbed  or  meddled  with  in  any  manner  since 
first  planted.  The  foliage  full  as  luxuriant  the  years  they  ^ed  to 
bloom,  as  on  other  years,  and  this  year  I  thought  it  more  luxuriant 
than  usual.    This  bed  used  to  be  quite  a  show  to  my  friends. 

What  had  I  better  do  with  it  ?  Dig  up  the  bulbs  and  clear  away 
any  offsets  (if  tliere  be  any)  ?  And  if  so,  when  is  the  proper  season,  in 
November  or  in  December? 

I  every  year  cover  the  whole  bed  with  rotten  stable  manure ;  it  is 
not  dug  in,  and  in  the  spring  the  manure  is  raked  off.  Every  flower 
in  the  centre  of  the  bed  always  flourishes  exceedingly.  It  faces  the 
sun,  and  is  very  well  sheltered.  I  never  knew  a  winter  when  the  frost 
penetrated  to  tlie  bulbs  in  this  bed. 


CULTURE  OF  ERICA  CERINTHOIDES. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  charming  tribe  of  Cape 
Heaths.  Its  foliage  is  neatly  covered  with  a  soft  down,  and  its  large 
tube-formed  rich  scarlet  flowers,  arranged  several  together  in  a  terminal 
crown,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ornamental.    It  blooms  firom 
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April  to  November,  and  merits  a  place  in  every  greenhouse.  It'  l»i 
usually  considered  difRcult  to  manage,  so  as  to  have  it  a  compact 
bushy  plant,  and  it  is  generally  seen  with  only  two  or  three  long' 
naked  crooked  branches,  and  very  few  flowers.  It  has,  however,  the; 
natural  habit  of  pushing  forth  every  year  a  number  of  young  shoots 
from  the  bottom  of  the  main  stein ;  such  should  be  encouraged.  If 
they  are  very  numerous,  a  part  should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  as  manj 
at  will  form  it  Into  a  compact,  neat,  symmetrical  plant.  In  order  to 
promote  this  object,  the  principal  stem  from  which  the  shoots  proceed 
should  be  cut  off  nearly  to  the  place  they  push  from.  A  proper  ar- 
rangement having  once  been  provided,  its  bushy  form  is  easily  retained 
by  an  annual  shortening  of  the'  shoots  which  have  bloomed.  By  this 
mode  of  treatment  a  profusion  of  its  elegant  flowers  are  produced,  and 
the  plant  becomes  one  of  the  finest  the  greenhouse  contains. 

The  cutting  in  of  the  plant  must  be  done  after  the  growing  season  is 
over ;  this  is  usually  the  case  by  October,  at  wliich  time  the  young 
shoots  from  the  bottom  are  beginning  to  push  forth.  Early  in  the 
following  March  the  plant  should  be  re- potted,  in  a  good  saiidy  turf 
peat,  in  a  rough  state,  with  a  few  bits  of  charcoal  mingled  in  it.  A 
liberal  drainage  too  is  essential. 

This  pruning  in  of  the  plant  gives  new  vigour  to  it,  and  its  sub- 
sequent healthiness  and  beauty  when  in  bloom  is  quite  surprising,  and 
handsomely  compensates  for  every  attention.  No  doubt  other  naked 
growing  kinds  might  be  improved  both  in  form  and  flowers  by  a  simi- 
lar treatment. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

The  following  admirable  plan  for  promoting  the  love  of  industry  in 
lads,  we  should  like  see  adopted  as  extensively  as  possible.  In  tht 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  are  an  immense  number 
of  small  gardens,  occupied,  and  cultivated  by  all  grades  of  society  ; 
and  with  a  most  laudable  and  praiseworthy  feeling  the  friends  con- 
nected with  the  High-Pavement  Chapel  Boys'  Sunday-school  have 
purcliased  two  of  these  inclosures,  in  each  of  which  is  a  commodious 
summer-house.  One  of  these  gardens  is  cultivated  by  the  elder  boys, 
the  other  by  the  juniors.  Each  garden  is  subdivided  into  smaller 
allotments,  which  are  assigned  to  their  respective  tenants,  boys  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  old,  who  cultivate  and  crop  them  according  to 
their  own  fancy,  a  small  portion  of  each  being  devoted  to  flowers^ 
The  diligence  and  ability  displayed  by  these  youthful  gardeners  i^ 
really  astonishing.  We  have  inspected  their  crops  during  several  past 
summers,  and  with  truth  can  say  we  were  highly  delighted  with  them. 
The  onions,  lettuce,  celery,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c.,  were  excellent,  and 
would  vie  with  the  productions  of  older  and  more  experienced  culti- 
vators. Prize  gooseberries  are  also  grown,  and  this  year  tlie  crops  of 
London,  Companion,  Gunner,  Eagle,  &c.,  wereamongst  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen,  either  at  Nottingham  or  elsewhere  ;  in  feet,  these  boys  always 
endeavour  to  obtain,  either  by  seeds  or  plants,  the  best  varieties  possible. 
In  connexion  with  these  gardens,  and  to  excite  emulation,  a  vegetable 
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and  flower-show  is  instituted.  This  is  held  in  the  school-rooms  at 
Nottingham,  and  prizes  are  given  for  tlie  best  productions  in  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  for  stands  of  pansies,  verbenas,  collections  of  annual 
and  perennial  flowers  and  nosegays,  or  houquetSj  as  they  are  called  by 
some,  but  we  fancy  our  readers  will  like  the  old  Engli^  name  best. 
These  exhibitions  of  youthful  skill  and  industry  are  well  attended." 
Should  any  of  our  readers  wish,  we  can  furnish  them  with  the  rules  by 
which  these  school-gardens  are  managed.— itfi'^/tom/  JFlorisl^ 


CHINESE  GARDENING. 

The  dwarf  vegetation  of  China  is  peculiar  to  that  country.  I  have 
in  my  possession  an  oak  tree  two  feet  high  bearing  acorns,  and  its 
trunk  bearing  all  the  external  marks  of  an  aged  tree,  I  have  also  had 
orange  and  citron  trees  of  the  same  size,  bearing  fruit  of  a  very  fine 
flavour.  One  of  these  orange  trees  used  to  produce,  at  the  same 
moment,  incipient  buds,  blossoms  in  full  flower,  fruit  newly  set,  and  of 
full  size,  both  in  a  green  state  and  ripe.  I  have  seen  a  lu-chee  tree, 
whose  natural  size  is  that  of  a  full-grown  mulberry,  dwarfed  into  one 
of  three  feet,  its  trunk  having  all  the  appearance  of  old  timber,  and 
the  branches  naturally  tapered.  The  mode  of  dwarfing  is  simple :  the 
branch  of  a  full-grown  tree  is  covered  with  mould,  which  is  bound 
round  with  cloth  or  matting,  and  kept  moist ;  the  fibres  soon  shoot 
into  the  mould.  The  branch  is  then  cut  from  the  tree,  planted  in  the 
earth,  and  the  fibres  thus  become  the  roots,  and  the  branch  a  tree, 
bearing  blossoms  and  fruit.  The  buds  at  the  extremity  are  taken  off, 
and  thus  other  buds  and  branches  are  formed.  After  a  certain  time 
syrup  is  applied  to  the  stem,  which  attracts  insects,  and  the  bark  being 
thus  injured  gives  the  knotted  and  aged  appearance  of  old  trees,  pieces 
of  bamboo  being  applied  to  give  any  desired  form  to  the  branches. — 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  Sept.,  1848. 


FORCING  THE  ROSE. 

Ip  Roses  are  required  early,  now  begin.  The  properly  prepared  plants 
have  grown  a  season  in  the  pots.  Take  oflf  some  portion  of  the  surface 
soil  and  replace  it  with  equal  parts  of  well  rotted  manure  (  if  cow  ma- 
nure it  is  best)  and  loam,  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  water  and  place 
them  in  the  forcing-house  or  frame.  The  heat  should  be,  for  the  first 
fortnight,  about  fifty-eight  degrees,  and  then  be  raised  to  about  sixfy- 
two  ;  kept  at  this  temperature  they  will  bloom  admirably.  The  above 
is  the  heat  by  day,  it  should  be  about  five  degrees  lower  during  night. 
The  plants  must  be  syringed  every  day,  doing  it  early  in  the  morning ; 
as  the  days  lengthen,  and  when  fine,  do  it  again  a  little  w  hile  before 
sunset.    Smoke  tlie  plants  occasionally  to  keep  down  the  green-fly. 
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ON  WINDOW  GREENHOUSES,  AND  TREE  VIOLETS. 

During  the  past  summer  I  IjQve  taken  'many  excursions  around  Lon- 
don, and  have  been  much  pleased  to  see  the  improved  style  of  the 
villas,  terraces,  &c.,  which  have  recently  been,  or  now  are,  in  the 
course  of  erection.  What  pleased  me  most  was  to  notice,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  the  invaluable  appendage  of  a  small  greenhouse,  ele- 
vated to  be  even  with  the  general  sitting-room,  whether  upon  the  first 
or  second  floor.  In  some  cases  the  construction  was  at  tlie  side  of  the 
building,  and  had  the  end  next  the  room  of  glass  and  the  entrance  to 
the  plants  there;  tliis  structure  was  warmed  by  a  mefal  pipe,  or  flue, 
passing  jth rough  it  from  the  lower  room,  usually  a  cellar,  kitchen,  &c. 
In  others,  very  numerous  cases,  a  structure  was  made  in  front  of  the 
second  floor  windows,  which  are  what  is  denominated  window  green- 
houses. These  were  warmed  too,  I  found,  in  many  cases  from  the 
room  beneath,  the  waste  heat  of  a  kitchen  fire  being  employed. 

This  style  of  window  gardening,  &c.,  has  been  rather  extensively 
adopted  in  Belgium  and  France  tor  some  years,  and  I  recollect  some 
remarks  upon  it  in  reference  to  Belgium  being  inserted  some  few  years 
back  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle." 

"  In  Belgium,"  says  M.  Victor  Paquet,  "  wherever  you  go  you  see 
spaces  between  double  sashed  windows  filled  in  the  winter  time  with 
the  most  charming  flowers.  Elsewhere  the  balconies  are  turned  into 
greenhouses,  and  you  may  find  on  even  the  fifth  or  sixth  floor  a  minia- 
ture stove  gay  with  the  brightest  flowers  and  the  greenest  foliage.  In 
Paris  there  are  many  such  contrivances,  especially  two  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  house  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine.  Here  are  to  be 
found  the  rarest  plants.  Camellias  grow  in  an  open  bed.  Passion- 
flowers cling  to  the  columns ;  the  creeping  Fig  forms  a  carpet  upon 
the  walls,  and  Water-plants  start  up  from  tiny  basins  curiously  con- 
trived in  the  solid  brick  work.  By  turning  a  screw  a  stream  of  limpid 
water  flows  down  a  rock,  from  whose  crevices  start  up  Ferns  and  Ly- 
copod  Mosses,  &c.  And  what  is  it  that  adjoins  this  little  Paradise 
but  a  bed-room.  The  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun  throw  upon  the 
bed  of  the  owner  the  shadows  of  Palm-leaves  and  Bananas,  or  of  gar- 
lands of  Passion-flowers." 

These  contrivances  are  worthy  of  a  very  much  larger  extension,  and 
I  now  have  hopes  that  in  this  country  we  shall  go  far  beyond  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  in  number  and  excellency  of  structure.  I  am  a 
London  amateur  gardener,  and  along  the  front  of  my  second  floor 
sitting-room,  having  a  south  aspect,  I  have  a  glass  construction  four 
feet  wide,  extending  three  feet  beyond  the  outside  part  of  each  of  the 
two  front  windows.  On  each  side  of  the  window  I  have  a  stage  of  six 
shelves,  and  the  plants  upon  them  do  not  obstruct  the  light  into  the 
room.  In  front  view  from  the  room  I  have  three  rows  of  low  plants 
placed.  Each  recess  holds  about  one  hundred  plants.  The  usual 
folding  windows  for  the  room  are  provided,  so  that  I  can  have  the 
plants  entirely  excluded  from  the  room,  or  the  contrary,  at  pleasure. 
My  erection  is  heated  from  the  underground  kitchen  fire ;  a  separate 
small  flue  is  carried  from  the  fire,  which  I  can  use  or  otherwise  by 
means  of  a  thick  iron  damper  fixed  in  the  flue*   I  have  a  covering  of 
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a  thick  woollen  material,  which  is  fixed  to  draw  up  under  a  box  over 
the  entire  roof;  this  is  drawn  over  in  cold  nights,  and  even  without 
fire  I  find  it  to  be  a  sufficient  protection.  The  material  is  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick. 

Now  this  very  valuable  appendage  afibrds  me  the  felicity  of  having 
the  beauties  and  fragrance  of  a  number  of  suitable  plants  throughout 
the  entire  year — such  as  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Bulbous 
tribes,  and  one  of  my  greatest  favourites  is  the  Tree  Violet.  I  noticed 
in  the  last  Number  of  this  Magazine  you  made  some  remarks  upon  it, 
and  recommended  its  more  general  cultivation ;  it  is  every  way  worthy. 
I  have  it  in  constant  bloom  from  September  to  June.  I  train  up  my 
plants  so  as  to  form  them  into  what  are  termed  trees ;  this  is  readily 
none,  by  training  up  a  single  shoot  to  a  stick,  and  pinching  off  all 
side  shoots  to  the  height  desired.  It  may  be  done  to  any  of  the  fra- 
grant Violets  with  equal  results.  They  have  an  interesting  appearance 
when  from  one  to  two  feet  high  and  laden  with  bloom.  The  perpetual 
tree  Violet  is  readily  increased  by  runners  from  untrained  plants,  or  by 
cuttings  taken  off  at  a  joint 


ON  CULTIVATING  PLANTS  IN  DWELLING  BOOMS, 
WINDOWS,  &c. 

BY  LUCY. 

In  the  Cabinet  for  last  July  I  observed  some  remarks  are  inserted 
on  the  above-named  interesting,  and  now  very  general,  method  of 
growing  plants  in  pots.  Reference  is  particularly  made  to  protecting 
the  roots  from  the  injurious  effects  of  hot  sun  and  hot  rooms.  The 
means  to  prevent  it  being  long  ornamental  wire,  or  wooden  boxes,  in 
which  the  pots  being  placed,  the  spaces  between  the  pots  to  be  filled 
lip  with  moss.  This  plan  I  adopted,  and  it  answered  admirably.  An 
additional  attention,  however,  was  given  to  havp  the  moss  moistened 
every  evening ;  this  tended  to  keep  the  soil  in  an  equal  d^^ree  of 
moistuYe,  and  the  evaporation  to  tlie  under  side  of  the  foliage  was 
still  further  serviceable.  Not  having  the  convenience  of  placing  ^  box 
in  one  of  my  windows,  I  had  recourse  to  the  following  plan,  which  I 
very  much  approve  of.  I  had  some  various-sized  pQts  made  haying 
uptight  sides,  no  hole  in  the  bottom,  but  three  smallish  holes  in  the 
sides,  about  two  inches  from  the  bottom,  to  let  off  any  surplus  water 
and  to  adroit  air.  Into  one  of  these  I  placed  the  pot  in  which  a  plant 
was  growing,  the  rim  of  the  pot  resting  upon  the  edge  pt  the  outer, 
or  cAse,  pot. 

The  plant  pot  tapering  downwards,  and  hanging  by  its  rim,  lefl  a 
q)ace,  widening  to  the  bottom,  between  it  and  the  outer  one,  and  the 
moisture  arising  from  the  surplus  water  carried  upwards  by  the  air 
entering  at  the  side  holes  ttnded  to  keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist.  My 
plants  nourished  surprisingly  thus  treated.  The  heat  of  the  sun  and 
dry  winds  did  not  in  the  leasr  aflect  the  soil  in  the  pots.  Any  surplus 
water  not  required  is  readily  emptiod  out  of  the  cose  pot. 
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AUTUMN  BLOOMING  ROSES. 

The  following  were  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  Rooms  on 
October  Srd,  by  Messrs.  Paul : — 

Hybrid  perpetual, — Lady  Sefton,  lilac-blush.  Lady  Alice  Peel, 
rosy  carmine.  Louis  Bordillon,  rich  deep  rose.  Jacques  Lafitte, 
cherry  crimson.  Mrs.  Elliott,  light  crimson  and  purple.  Conitesse 
Duchatel,  rosy  pink.  La  Beine,  large  brilliant  rosy  lilac.  Dr.  Marx, 
carmine.  Marquis  Bucella,  rich  rosy-red  lighter  edges.  William 
Jesse,  crimson  tinged  with  lilac.  Madame  Lafl&y,  large  rosy  crim- 
son. Edward  Jesse,  crimson,  shaded  with  dark  purple.  Baron ne 
Prevost,  pale  rose.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  pale  rose  mottled.  Law- 
rence de  Montmorencyi  rosy  pink  tinged  with  lilac.  Du  Roi,  or 
Crimson  Perpetual. 

Bourbon, — Aoidalie,  French  white.  Amarantine,  purplisli-rose 
Comte  d'Eu,  bright  carmine.  Madame  Desprez,  rosy  lilac.  Celi- 
mene,  pretty  blush.  Armosa,  bright  pink.  Comtesse  de  Seine  et 
Marne,  brilliant  crimson.  Queen,  fawn  colour.  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr, 
rosy  lilac  and  crimson.  Vicomte  de  Cassey,  fine  red.  La  Grena- 
dier, light  crimson.  Due  de  Gbartres,  rosy  red.  Souchet,  deep  crim- 
son purple. 

'  Tea. — Caroline,  pink  with  deep  rose  centre.  Comte  de  Paris, 
light  crimson  tinged  with  lilac. 

China. — Mrs.  Bosanquet,  pretty  flesh  colour.  Cramoise  Supericure, 
rich  scarlet  and  velvet  crimson. 


ON  THE  ROSE. 

BT  JCVENIS. 

I  AM  desirous,  this  season,  to  plant  a  border  with  Roses,  it  will  hold 
three  hundred.  I  purpose  having  tall,  and  then  dwarf  standards,  and 
the  front  row  dwarfs  of  the  usual  kind.  My  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam, 
please  inform  me  whether  it  will  do,  or  what  may  I  substitute  as  sui- 
table. 

[The  soil  you  have  is  too  open,  and  liable  to  be  so  hot  in  summer  as 
to  damage  the  roots  and  the  plants  to  be  killed  at  an  early  period. 
A  strong  yellow  loam  (not  clay)  from  a  foot  to  half  a  yard  deep  is 
desirable,  and  it  must  have  a  dry  substratum,  and  have  a  provision  for 
all  excess  of  water  to  be  drained  away. 

It  must  be  well  enriched  witli  rotten  manure,  if  of  cow  dung  all 
the  better.  Let  the  border  have  a  slight  inclination  from  the  back  to 
the  front.  The  sooner  they  are  planted  in  November  the  better,  as 
the  fresh  rootlets  will  push  into  the  soil  before  winter,  and  bloom  the 
more  vigorously  next  season.  They  will,  however,  succeed  if  planted 
any  time  up  to  the  end  of  February,  ailer  that  time  there  is  much 
hazard  of  their  living.  Always  give  a  good  watering  at  the  roots  at 
the  time  when  planting ;  this  sinks  the  soil  firmly  around  the  roots 
and  contributes  much  to  the  plants  growing.] 
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LEAF  OR  VEGETABLE  MOULD. 

Kow  is  the  time  to  provide  for  this  very  essential  article  in  tlie  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  flowers.    Get  together  all  the  leaves  necesFary 
for  the  quantity  of  soil  desired,  do  not  lay  them  more  than  four  feet 
thick,  and  over  them  throw  soil  enough  to  retain  them  in  the  position 
laid.    In  this  way  they  will  not  heat,  but  gradually  moulder  into  a 
proper  rich  condition.    The  situation  should  be  where  the  descending 
showers  will  fall  upon  tlie  mass,  as  this  element  tends  to  bring  the 
material  earlier  fit  for  use.    A  soaking  or  two  of  water  given  to  the 
heap  will  also  promote  the  object.    They  do  not  usually  become  pro- 
perly reduced  at  the  end  of  one  year,  but  require  a  second,  and  during 
the  one  or  even  two  years,  the  heap  should  be  turned  occasionally, 
always  throwing  over  it  after  this  operation  a  slight  covering  of  earth 
to  secure  the  leaves  at  the  surface  from  blowing  away.    This  pro- 
vision for  plant  growing  is  invaluable ;  it  supplies  a  Ibod  that  most 
plants  feed  upon  with  avidity,  and  is  promotive  in  a  great  degree  to  a 
fruitful  vigour.    Embrace  present  advantages,  lose  not  time. 


ON  PRUNING  ROSES. 

Cultivators  of  Eoses  are  greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best 
period  when  Roses  shoulcl  be  pruned.  Some  stating  it  should  be  per- 
formed in  autumn,  whilst  others  assert  it  must  be  done  when  the 
severity  of  winter  closes,  usually  at  the  end  of  February.  Now  both 
parties  are  right  in  some  respects.  There  are  Roses  which  should  be 
pruned  in  autumn  and  others  in  the  spring. 

All  the  early  blooming  Roses,  which  usually  ripen  their  wood  well, 
may  safely  be  pruned  in  autumn.  Of  this  class  are  the  Gallica,  or 
French  Roses  as  they  are  termed.  In  doing  it  to  the  dwarf-growing  ones, 
every  shoot  should  be  cut  down  so  as  only  to  leave  two  or  three  buds. 
This  rigorous  system  must  regularly  be  pursued  in  after  years.  When 
the  old  plants  have  stood  for  four  years  it  is  best  to  have  a  supply  of 
young  ones.  Plants  raised  from  layers  are  better  than  suckers  ;  having 
received  a  check  by  the  operation  they  are  more  prolific  in  blooming, 
and  the  flowers  upon  sucker  plants  are  never  so  fine  as  those  the  layers 
produce. 

All  the  late  blooming  Roses  should  not  be  pruned  till  towards  the 
end  of  February,  this  is  necessary  with  the  soft-wooded  kinds,  and 
when  pruned  they  should  not  be  cut  in  short  as  the  Gallicas,  such  arc 
the  China  and  Damask  Roses,  along  with  their  immense  varieties.  In 
pruning  them,  too,  the  knife  must  be  sparingly  used.  Only  the  older 
brown  coloured  shoots  should  be  cut  out,  and  they  wholly ;  thin  away 
all  extra  young  shoots.  Also  it  is  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots 
of  these  Roses  that  the  flowers  are  produced,  and  which  feet  is  a 
suflficient  guide  in  the  pruning  process. 

Climbing  Roses  for  the  most  part  bloom  from  the  ends*  of  their 
shoots,  it  is  therefore  quite  evident  they  should  not  be  cut  in,  but  a 
judicious  thinning  of  the  old  shoots  as  well  as  cut  away  the  surfaces  of 
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new  ones,  is  requisite.  A  summer  thinning  of  the  new  shoots  is  very 
necessary,  in  order  that  only  a  proper  number  may  be  retained  for  the 
following  year's  blooming. 

Scotch  and  Sweet  Briar  Hoses,  with  all  their  varieties,  only  require 
any  old  shoots  cut  away,  or  vigorous  suckers  pruned  down  to  about 
four  inches  long.    They  require  no  more  attention  in  pruning. 

In  pruning  Standard  Roses  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  have 
the  heads  somewhat  more  natural  in  form,  and  not  be  of  that  very 
stiff  manner  oAen  seen,  [the  result  of  shortening  back  to  one  or  two 
buds.  The  method  to  be  adopted  is  to  allow  a  sufficient  number  of 
shoots  to  be  kept  longer  than  the  rest.  The  former  will  push  shoots, 
the  ends  will  become  somewhat  pendant,  whilst  the  others  will  supply 
the  closer  portion  of  the  head  and  thus  render  it  as  a  whole  more 
natural  and  symmetrical. 


LILIES. 

Less  attention  than  it  deserves  is  paid  by  the  amateur  florist  to  the 
genus  Lilium,  although  among  its  species  are  so  many  lovely  flowers. 
All  those  which  are  half-hardy,  as  the  Purple  Lily,  L.  atrosanguineuni, 
White  beauteous  Lily,  L.  speciosum  album,  and  Spotted  Lily,  L. 
punctatum,  may  be  grown  "with  superior  excellence  in  the  following 
mode : — 

Pot  them  in  6-inch  pots  early  in  November,  drained  well,  and  filled 
"with  one  part  charred  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  cow- 
dung,  and  one  part  sandy  loam.  Bury  the  bulbs  only  just  beneath  the 
surface,  give  water  after  two  or  three  days,  place  on  the  front  shelf  of 
the  greenhouse,  and  when  the  roots  reach  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  re- 
move at  once  to  12-inch  pots  to  remain.  When  bloom-buds  appear, 
give  liquid  manure  once  a-week,  besides  watering  as  required.  Shade 
whilst  in  bloom,  and,  as  the  leaves  decay,  gradually  reduce  the  appli- 
cation of  water.  In  November,  re-pot  the  bulbs,  removing  the  off- 
sets, in  6-inch  pots  as  before. —  Cottage  Gardener. 

[These  sized  pots  may  do  for  small  bulbs  of  the  Japan  Lilies,  but 
large  bulbs  will  require  pots  which  are  at  least  ten  inches  diameter, 
and  twelve  deep.]  j 


THE  FUCHSIA. 

Several  years  back  we  inserted  some  particulars  relative  to  a  number 
of  Fuchsias  we  had  planted  out  in  the  open  border.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  they  have  continued  to  flourish  and  bloom  profusely. 
The  largest  bushes  are  now  nearly  five  feet  high,  and  nearly  that 
across,  and  when  in  full  bloom  with  their  pendant  lovely  gems  of 
flowers,  they  are  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

The  situation  they  occupy  is  a  square  of  fifteen  yards  each  way, 
divided  into  four  beds,  crossing  the  centre  at  right  angles  by  a  walk 
each  way.   The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  two  feet  deep  on  a  gravelly  sub* 
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soil,  the  bed^  are  raised  from  six  iDches  at  thA  sides  to  about  ten  iocbei 
at  the  middle.  The  situation  is  open  to  the  east,  but  the  ground  in- 
clines to  the  west.  It  is  also  open  to  the  south.  It  U  sheltered  os 
the  west  and  north  sides.  The  only  protection  they  haye  had  has  been 
six  or  eight  inches  thickness  of  dry  leaves  that  has  been  laid  around 
the  plants  in  autumn,  and  a  sprinkling  of  earth  upon  them  to  stay  them 
where  laid.  For  the  last  two  winters  we  did  not  even  g^ve  such  pro- 
tection, but  left  them  wholly  exposed.  We  never  cut  the  tops  off  io 
autumn,  but  such  as  are  injured  in  winter,  we  dress  away  when  spring 
arrives. 

The  last  two  winters  this  dressing  was  not  rendered  necessary ;  the 
entire  bushes  witlistood  the  frost  without  sustaining  damage.  Tiie 
shoots  were  so  well  matured  as  to  become  quite  woody.  The  Fuchsia 
is  certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  shrubs  that  can  adorn  the  flower 
garden  or  shrubbery.  The  kinds  we  turned  out  at  first  have  now  be- 
come of  an  entire  hardy  habit,  and  some  of  them  keep  their  foliage  in 
full  rich  green  vigour  through  winter.  In  very  dry  seasons  we  have 
given  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  to  the  roots.  Our  plants  gene- 
rally bloom  for  the  period  of  six  months. 


ON  THE  CHOROZEMAS. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Horticultural  Magazine  some  useful  remarks 
are  inserted  on  the  culture  of  this  handsome  flowering  genus.  Thej 
embody  some  of  the  following  particulars  in  connexion  with  ours 

Two  or  three  of  the  Chorozemas  are  of  a  climbing  habit,  but  the 
others,  species  as  well  as  hybrid  varieties,  are  naturally  of  a  bushy 
habit.  By  mismanagement,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  plants 
with  long  naked  stems,  and  a  few,  almost  leafless,  branches  compose 
a  miserable  head.  This  defect  arises  from  two  causes;  flrst,  beii^ 
grown  in  too  high  a  temperature;  and  secondly,  by  neglecting  to 
pinch  off  the  leading  shoots,  to  induce  the  production  of  side  shoots, 
till  a  sufRciency  is  obtained  to  compose  a  handsome  bushy  plant 
plothed  with  fine  foliage,  and  in  its  season  bloom  too  from  the  rim  (f 
the  pot  to  the  highest  shoot. 

The  plants  ought  not  to  be  grown  rapidly.  Only  keep  them  from 
frost  and  strong  currents  of  wind,  and  they  cannot  have  too  much  air 
or  too  much  light.  They  delight  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  turfy  peat 
to  one  part  of  good  pastiire-loamy  soil.  These  must  not  be  sifted  line, 
but  either  chopped  up  or  be  rubbed  by  the  hand  through  a  coarse 
riddle.  A  liberal  drainage  of  crocks,  upon  which  a  few  bits  of  turf 
must  be  laid.  At  the  growing  season  they  require  a  good  supply  of 
soft  water,  and  no  stagnant  water  must  be  allowed,  in  saucers  or  from 
a  deficient  drainage,  for  in  eitlier  case  the  death  of  the  plant  would 
soon  ensue.  Do  not  allow  a  hollow  at  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot  around  the  stem  of  the  plant,  for  water  in  an  undue  quantity 
sinking  in  that  particular  part  ^ill  soon  destroy  it.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  have  the  plant  placed  low  in  the  po(,  only  sq  low  at  tlie 
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sides  as  to  give  space  for  a  sufiicient  supply  of  water  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  plant.  Let  the  centre  of  the  ball  be  as  high  as  the  rim 
of  the  pot.  The  climbing  ones  require  proper  supports ;  and  to  pre- 
vent them  becoming  nak^  below,  the  side  shoots  must  have  the  leads 
pinched  off  as  oflen  as  necessary  to  furnish  them  entirely  in  every 
part.  All  the  tribe  are  handsome,  blooming  profusely,  and  are  easy  of 
cultivation  ;  also  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sand,  or 
from  seed.  A  collection  of  the  best,  ii*  not  all,  ought  to  be  in  every 
greenhouse.  They  do  well  grown  in  a  pit-frame,  and  removed  into  the 
greenhouse  for  blooming. 


SELECT  WINTER-FLOWERING  IN-DOOR  PLANTS. 

Eranthemum  PUiiCHELLUM,  (Justicia  nervosa  of  some). — This  is  an 
invaluable  plant  for  winter,  it  blooms  from  November  till  May  in  pro- 
fusion ;  and  no  stove,  warm  room,  or  warm  greenhpuse,  [should  be 
without  it.  Its  numerous  intense  blue  flowers  far  exceed  in  beauty 
those  of  the  new  Plumbago  Larpentae.  A  fine  bushy  plant  in  full 
bloom  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it.  The  plant  is  to  be  had  at  a 
trifling  cost,  is  easy  of  cultivation,  and  propagates  readily  by  cut- 
tings. 

Justicia  speciosa. — This  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  bears  cutting  in 
well,  and  readily  forms  a  profuse  blooming  bush  of  any  desired  size. 
Its  beautiful  rosy-violet  flowers,  produced  in  terminal  spikes  so  nu« 
merously,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  have  a  very  lively  appearance.  It 
can  be  procured  at  a  low  price.  It  does  well  either  in  a  stove,  warm 
greenhouse,  or  sitting-room- 

CoRONiUA  OLAUCA. — This  is  a  charming  plant  for  the  greenhouse 
or  sitting-room.  Its  neat  pinnated  foliage  of  glaucous  hue  is  pretty, 
and  when  its  vast  profusion  of  rich  yellow  pea-formed  flowers  in  fine 
heads  are  in  bloom,  it  is  highly  ornamental,  and  its  contrast  with  such 
flowers  as  those  above-mentioned  is  very  striking.  It  blooms  from 
October  to  May.    It  can  be  procured  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Daphne  odora. — This  is  a  charming  old  inhabitant  of  our  green- 
^  houses,  and  yet  but  seldom  seen.  The  reason  is,  its  proper  mode  of 
culture  is  not  often  given  it.  The  plant  should  first  be  grown  freely 
to  produce  wood,  then  pinch  off  the  leads  in  order  to  have  it  a  bushy 
plant.  Having  accomplished  this,  let  the  plants  be  duly  attended 
during  summer  in  the  greenhouse,  so  as  to  get  the  new  wood  perfectly 
ripened,  at  the  end  of  September  or  in  October,  place  them  in  the 
warmest  part  of  the  house,  and  they  soon  display  their  peculiar  sweet 
^-ich  perfumed  flowers.  They  are  not  of  much  show,  but  their  fra- 
grance more  than  compensates.  The  original  species  has  white  flowers^ 
but  there  are  some  varieties  of  a  rose-colour,  and  one  with  red,  this 
latter  .flowers  more  freely  than  the  others,  but  is  not  so  fragrant  as  the 
white.  A  single  plant  will  fill  a  house  or  room  with  rich  perfume.  It 
can  be  had  cheap. 

Gesneria  zebrina. — This  comparatively  new  plant  is  a  charming 
\y\nter  bloomer.   Its  large  ti^ods  q^T  numerous  flowers  are  very  oma- 
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mental,  and  the  lively  contrast  of  scarlet  and  yellow  in  the  same 
flower  is  particularly  pleasing  and  handsome.  It  blooms  very  pro- 
fusely from  October  to  May.  It  does  well  in  the  stove,  warm  green- 
house, or  sitting-room.  It  ought  to  be  in  each.  Can  be  had  veiy 
cheap. 

CoRROEA  SPECIOSA. — Bcsidcs  this  lovely  flowering  species  there  are 
numerous  hybrids  which  have  been  raised  within  the  last  seven  ycars^ 
many  of  them  peculiarly  handsome,  all  beautiful  and  interesting.  Tbe 
best  we  have  seen  are  the  following : — Atro  rubens,  brilliant,  camoa, 
delicata,  excelsa,  floribunda,  picta-superba,  rosea  alba,  Harriaii,  C»- 
vendishii,  nobillissima,  robusta,  ne  plus  ultra,  and  lutea.  Tberr 
beautiful  tube-formed,  or  bell-shaped  flowers,  borne  in  profusion  from 
October  to  June,  and  of  handsomely  contrasted  colours  in  scarlet, 
crimson,  white,  rose,  red,  green,  &c.,  produce  a  very  pleasing  and 
striking  eflect.  Every  greenhouse  ought  to  have  a  select  collection  of 
them,  and  every  sitting-room  should  have  one  r^r  more  in  its  collection 
of  plants.   They  are  sold  at  a  cheap  price. 

(  To  be  cofitinued.) 


ON  RAISING  TROPICAL  SEEDS. 

BY  EXOTICA. 

Much  of  the  disappointment  in  raising  seeds  is  occasioned  either  by  the 
access  of  light,  by  deep  covering,  by  too  much  or  too  little  moisture, 
or  by  insufticient  heat.  Many  plants  will  grow  well  at  a  temperature 
quite  incompetent  to  promote  and  sustain  the  germination  of  their 
seeds  ;  for  instance,  the  Kidney  Bean  (Phaseolus)  can,  during  a  cold 
wet  summer,  only  be  cultivated  in  Britain  by  starting  the  seed  in  a  hot- 
bed. The  well-known  difficulty  in  causing  imported  Cocoa-nuts  to 
germinate  may  arise  from  insufficient  heat,  or  from  the  fruit  having 
become  dry  by  remaining  too  long  on  the  tree.  The  liquid  contained 
in  the  nut  is  indispensable  in  the  process  of  germination,  as  the  food  of 
the  embryo  can  only  be  absorbed  in  a  liquid  state.  Although  tbe 
Cocoa-nut  is  cultivated  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  where 
the  atmospheric  temperature  varies  from  60  to  90^,  it  only  asnunes 
the  characteristic  grandeur  of  Palms,  and  can  only  be  propagated  with 
certainty  by  the  sea  side,  where  the  heat  of  the  soil  exceeds  120^» 
From  what  has  come  under  my  own  limited  observation,  I  think  it  nw 
safely  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  sowing  tropical  seeds,  that,  how  weu, 
socv  er  a  plant  may  grow  at  the  minimum  temperature  of  its  native 
locality,  the  maximum  temperature  of  that  spot  ought  to  be  maintained 
while  the  seeds  are  vegetating.  The  chemical  effect  of  light,  so  inju* 
ricus  to  small  seeds,  such  as  Lisianthus,  Lobelia,  &c,y  could  easily  be 
obviated  by  having  sashes  glazed  with  coloured  glass.  Larger  seedf, 
however,  that  admit  of  being  covered  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  do 
not  require  such  protection  when  sown  in  March.  If  the  atmospheric 
temperature  and  humidity  of  the  locality  of  every  plant  were  better 
known,  the  proper  mode  of  cultivating  exotics  would  be  more  readily 
predetermined.   Many  individuals  resident  in  foreign  countries  are  dc^ 
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terred  from  collecting  seeds  and  plants  from  inability  to  name  them, 
while  others  think  they  have  greatly  enlianced  their  value  by  noting 
their  Linnean  class  and  order.  But  I  presume  tlie  information  most 
desirable  to  accompany  a  package  (suppose  from  Jamaica),  is  to  know 
whether  a  given  plant  grows  by  the  sea-side,  or  towards  the  summit  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  where  the  temperature  varies  from  40^  to  To"* ; 
wiiether  in  the  partial  light  of  a  deep  dell,  or  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  in  the  open  glade;  or  whether  an  annual,  a  lowly  shrub, 
or  a  lofty  tree.  Such  information  might  be  communicated  by  any  one. 
The  most  useful  and  interesting  part  of  geography  is  the  distribution 
of  plants,  as  they  are  dependent  in  a  greater  degree  on  external  agents,  • 
such  as  heat  and  light,  than  animals. 


ON  FORCING  ROSES  AND  OTHER  SHRUBS.  ' 

There  is  a  great  mbtake  made  by  gardeners  who  force  flowers,  when 
they  throw  away  tlie  plants  and  take  fresh  ones  for  the  following  year. 
The  same  plants  are  better  in  most  cases  than  new  ones,  for  it  stands 
to  reason,  that  having  done  flowering  earlier  they  make  their  growth 
earlier,  and  have  a  longer  time  to  ripen  than  those  which  iiave  not 
been  forced.  But  the  treatment  must  begin  differently;  the  flrst  year 
ought  to  go  for  nothing,  the  flower  buds  ought  to  be  taken  off  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  open,  the  growth  of  the  plants  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  then  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  rest ;  wiien  pruned  and 
placed  in  the  house  again,  they  will  open  as  strong  as  ever  and  flower 
well,  and  the  same  plants  regularly  bloomed,  shifted,  grown  and  rested, 
will  always  make  the  effort  to  grow  earlier  every  year  after.  The 
habits  of  plants  can  be  reversed  so  nearly,  as  to  make  them  completely 
change  their  season.  Forced  flowers  are  generally  treated  ill ;  after 
they  have  bloomed,  they  are  for  the  most  part  neglected,  and  make  no 
growth ;  the  instant  plants  are  done  with,  which  is  when  the  bloom 
begins  to  look  untidy,  they  should  be  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  their 
pots  changed  if  too  full  of  roots,  their  growth  completed  in  the  house, 
if  the  season  requires  it,  instead  of  being  all  huddled  together  and 
starved.  The  same  Roses  have  been  forced  year  after  year  for  several 
years,  in  finer  order  every  season,  and  there  is  no  plant  more  ticklish 
than  the  Rose  to  force.  When  plants  are  treated  regularly,  grown 
properly,  and  rested  well,  they  do  not  require  half  the  heat  to  force 
them.  This  may  be  seen  by  experiment,  for  if  they  are  removed  to 
the  greenhouse  with  fresh  plants,  they  will  begin  to  grow  weeks  if  not 
months  sooner  than  those  that  have  never  been  forced  ;  you  might  as 
well  tell  us  that  a  vine  wants  to  rest  a  season,  as  that  a  flower  does. 
If  our  friends  among  the  practical  men  would  act  on  this  plan  awhile, 
they  would  soon  leave  off  resting  plants  a  season.  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  many  other  subjects  will  force  quite  as  well  as 
vines,  and  their  seasons  may  be  pretty  nearly  reversed  by  habit.  A 
Rose-tree  blooms  actually  better  the  third  year  it  is  forced  than  it  does 
the  second  ;  and  as  they  do  not  require  such  strong  heat,  they  are  not 
necessarily  drawn,  which  a  plant  taken  from  the  open  ground,  and  not 
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previously  forced,  always  is.  All  that  plants  require  ia,  tbat  tlwy 
shall  be  grown  without  being  drawn  np,  and  the  growth  completed 
after  their  flowers  have  decayed ;  yet  not  one  gardener  in  fifty  forc« 
a  plant  the  second  year,  when  it  would,  if  properly  managped,  be  better 
than  it  was  the  first. —  Glenny's  Garden  Almanac. 


;  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  QUEEN  AND  GIANT  STOCKS. 

BT  A  FLORUT. 

The  entire  race  of  Stocks  are  plants  I  much  admire,  and  there  is  not 
*  a  kind,  I  believe,  of  these  which  thrive  in  the  open  air  of  this  eotintiy 
but  I  possess.  I  am  more  especially  partial  to  the  above-named 
Stocks,  and  they  very  deservedly  stand  in  high  repute,  producing  bj 
proper  management  spikes  of  flowers  two  feet  long,  and  each  separate 
blossom  two  inches  in  diameter.  In  addition  to  their  splendour  and 
fragrance  they  bloom  during  all  the  summer  season,  and  are  among 
the  finest  ornaments  of  the  flower  garden,  their  various  colours  growa 
in  contrast  producing  a  fine  efl*ect. 

This  season  I  have  blooming  plants  of  tlie  following  kinds : — 

1.  The  best  way  of  propagating  is  by  seeds,  and  unless  some  little 
attention  be  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  seed  double  flowers  will  very ' 
rarely  be  produced.  Always  collect  the  seeds  from  such  plants  as  have 
semi-double  flowers,  or  which  grow  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
or  are  surrounded  by  double  ones ;  for  although  double  ones  have  no 
power  to  produce  seed  themselves,  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether 
they  can  impregnate  others,  yet  it  has  been  always  found  that  pUmti 
raised  from  seed  gathered  in  such  situations  have  amongst  them  a 
greater  number  of  double  ones  than  when  the  seed-bearing  plants  grew 
under  diflerent  circumstances. 

2.  The  best  time  for  sowing  is  the  beginning  of  May.  This  slioald 
be  done  on  a  border  of  light  sandy  soil  prepared  for  the  purpose,  on 
an  eastern  or  south-eastern  aspect ;  never  on  a  south  aspect,  as  this 
would  be  too  hot  for  them.  Of  all  other  modes  the  best  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  shallow  drills,  six  inches  apart,  scattering  the  seed  very  thinly. 

3.  Water  as  often  as  they  require  it,  but  never  do  this  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  hot,  for  the  plants  would  be  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  tlie  sun,  rendering  the  drops  of  water  hot,  and  thereby 
scalding  the  leaves,  which,  if  it  did  not  entirely  destroy  them,  would 
greatly  retard  tlieir  growth.  The  best  time  is  either  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun's  rays 
are  oblique. 

4.  When  the  plants  are  nearly  three  inches  high  they  should  be 
thinned  out  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  afterwards  to  a  foot, 
taking  up  every  other  row  ;  and  those  plants  taken  out  should  be 
transplanted  carefully  into  a  similar  border  as  that  prepared  for  the 
seed-bed,  or  be  planted  three  or  four  together  in  the  flower  borders ; 
the  former  plan  is  the  best,  if  it  is  convenient,  because  the  whole  are 
more  easily  protected  through  the  severity  of  winter.  In  either  case 
they  must  be  taken  up  with  balls,  and  be  sheltered  from  the  sun,  and 
regularly  watered,  until  they  have  begun  to  grow  again.    Those  left 


in  the  seedling  bed  will  be  much  finer  plants  in  the  autumn  than  the 
transplanted  ones,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  received  no  check 
in  removing,  which,  from  having  so  small  a  quantity  of  fibrous  roots, 
prevents  their  growth  for  some  time. 

5.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  borders  may  either  be  hooped 
over,  and  be  covered  with  mats  in  severe  cutting  weather,  or  a  frame 
may  be  set  over  the  plants,  and  the  glasses  put  on  to  preserve  theni. 
If  they  are  left  entirely  exposed,  if  the  plants  are  not  killed,  the  long 
leaves  will  be  beat  to  pieces  by  the  winds,  and  the  naked  stalks,  at 
the  approach  of  springs  will  be  very  unsightly.  Those  planted  in 
patches  in  the  flower  borders  may  be  protected  by  branches  of  spruccf 
fir,  stuck  into  the  ground  round  them,  in  the  absence  of  other  shelter. 

6.  In  March,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  or  if  not  early  in  April,  takci 
them  up  with  as  large  balls  as  they  can  be  got,  and  plant  them  in  the 
situations  intended  for  them  in  the  fiower  borders.  Early  in  June 
they  will  come  into  bloom,  and  will  more  than  repay  for  all  the  care 
taken  of  them. 


FUMIGATING. 

BT  EDWARD. 

My  standard  Rose-trees  being  very  much  inffested  this  year  with  the 
Green  Fly  and  other  insects,  I  had  recourse  to  the  following  useful, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  cheap  and  simple,  contrivance  to  rid  myself 
of  them.  I  ordered  a  box  not  unlike  a  watchhouse,  of  half-inch  deal, 
seven  feet  high  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  of  an  octagon  shape,  with 
one  of  the  sides  made  to  open  like  a  door,  with  a  hole  an  inch  in 
diameter  three  inciies  from  the  ground  to  admit  the  nose  of  the  bellows; 
I  then  lifted  it  over  one  of  my  rose-trees,  and  placed  the  fumigating 
apparatus  in  the  interior  ;  after  a  few  minutes'  application  at  the 
bellows  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  those  detestable  pests  fall  to  the 
ground.  After  a  good  syringing  the  trees  looked  as  healthy  and  were 
as  free  from  insects  as  I  ever  saw  any.  Of  course  the  box  may  be  made 
of  any  size. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BIGNONIA  VENUSTA. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  we  figured  this  gorgeous 
climber  in  our  "Mag.  Bot."  (vol. vii.,  t.  123),  and  there,  in  treating 
of  its  culture,  we  recommended  that  it  should  be  well  pruned  during 
the  period  of  rest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  the  higli 
character  we  then  gave  of  it,  this  deserving  plant  is  still  very  little 
grown  in  our  stoves,  and  where  it  is  found,  the  display  of  its  flowers 
is,  generally  speaking,  very  imperfect.  We  are  therefore  induced  to 
give  a  further  notice  on  the  subject,  in  the  hopes  of  stimulating  those 
who  have  not  hitherto  possessed  this  splendid  plant,  to  immediately 
obtain  it,  and  by  pointing  out  to  those  who  have  it  already  and  have 
flowered  it  very  imperfectly,  a  few  traits  in  its  culture,  by  following 
which  they  will  be  able  to  render  it  an  object  of  admiration. 
The  temperature  requisite  is  a  moist  stove,  where,  during  the  grow 
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ing  season  especially,  a  considerable  amount  of  both^heat  and  moisture 
can  be  supplied. 

The  soil  most  suitable  is^a  mixture  of  turfy  loam,  two  parts ;  sandy 
peat,  half  a  part ;  and  leaf  mould,  half  a  part :  the  latter  must  be  well 
rotted,  and  the  two  former  should  be  of  a  very  fibrous  quality,  and  he 
only  roughly  broken. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be 'grown  in  pots,  large  ones  should  be  selected 
for  the  permanent  flowering  ones ;  for  if  the  roots  be  at  all  cramped, 
the  produce  of  flowers  will  not  give  satis&ction  to  the  cultivator. 
Young  plants  will  progress  very  rapidly  in  growth  if  they  are  placed  in 
a  brisk  heat  and  shiAed  pretty  often,  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming 
matted ;  but  to  have  this  gem  in  the  highest  perfection,  plant  it  out  ia 
a  prepared  border  in  the  stove,  in  a  situation  where  its  roots  will  derive 
some  warmth  from  the  healing  apparatus ;  then  it  will  riot  in  luxuriance, 
and  produce  immense  festoons  of  gorgeous  flowers,  the  grandeur  of 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  properly  appreciated.  Its  season  of  flower- 
ing, too,  being  throughout  the  winter  months,  is  another  qualify  which 
renders  it  doubly  valuable. 

Water  may  be  liberally  supplied  from  May  to  the  end  of  August, 
tiiat  is,  during  tlie  season  of  growth,  both  over  the  foliage  and  at  the 
roots ;  but  this  must  be  considerably  diminished  as  autumn  progresses, 
that  the  new  wood  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ripening,  and  the 
(Syringing  must  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  When  the  plants  are 
brought  into  a  state  of  rest,  very  little  is  required  even  at  the  roots 
although  they  will  not  at  any  time  endure  drought  without  injury.  A 
little  very  thin  liquid  manure,  administered  once  or  twice  a-week 
during  the  time  the  plant  is  in  full  growth,  is  an  excellent  assistant  to 
the  development  of  its  parts. 

When  the  growing  season  is  quite  over,  that  for  flowering  com- 
mences ;  this  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  usually 
continues  until  the  middle  of  February. 

As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  terminates,  prepare  the  plants  for 
wintering.  If  in  pots,  they  may  be  placed  at  the  cool  end  of  the^tove; 
but  if  planted  out,  this  of  course  cannot  be  done.  Now  cut  down  the 
plant  to  about  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  prune  ofl*all  the  side  shoots 
so  as  to  have  only  one  stem.  This  must  be  repeated  every  year,  for  on 
this  in  a  great  measure  rests  the  success  of  its  flowering  freely.  It 
must  now  be  allowed  to  repose,  only  watered  at  the  roots  when  the 
soil  shows  signs  of  dryness,  and  preventing  the  action  of  any  other  ex- 
citement until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  will  again  show  signs 
of  growth.  Then  top  dress,  or  pot  if  required.  And  when  the  young 
shoots  have  extended  to  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  thin  them  out  to 
not  more  than  six  for  training,  and  plant  the  rest  as  cuttings,  in  pots 
of  sand,  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat. 

[The  above  is  extracted  from  that  excellent  publication,  Paxton's 
"  Magazine  of  Botany."  We  also  figured  this  beautiful  flowering 
climber  in  a  former  volume.  It  certainly  merits  a  place  in  every  bot- 
house,  conservatory,  or  warm  greenhouse.  It  can  be  procured  very  cheap. 
Easy  of  culture,  gprows  freely  and  blooms  profusely.  Its  beautiful 
orange-nankeen  flowers  are  borne  in  large  clusters-J 


the  flower  garden,  it  fills  up  a  blank  that  no  other  plant  we  have  could  do. 
It  supplies,  too,  a  profusion  of  beauty  in  almost  every  colour.  It  has 
become  a  desideratum  in  all  well  managed  flower  gardens,  having  the 
facility,  to  plant  a  proper  proportion  of  the  most  showy  kinds  of  Chry- 
santhemums, which  ornament  it,  when  the  season  keeps  open,  up  to 
December.  This  autumn  they  are  injured  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual.  In  order  to  have  the  flower  garden  lively  as  possible  the  suc- 
cession to  Chrysanthemums  must  be  made  up  with  evei^green  shrubs ; 
it  is  readily  done  at  a  trifling  cost  by  plunging  in  potted  plants  of 
Lauristinus,  Aucuba,  myrtle-leaved,  broad-leaved,  and  variegated  Box, 
Hollies — gold  and  silver-striped,  edged,  &e.,  also  the  entire  green- 
leaved,  the  yellow-berried,  and  dwarf-fruited  crimson,  Ac,  Arbutus, 
Rhododendron,  Mahonia  aquifolia,  Phillyrea,  Arbor  vitce.  Bay,  Kalmia 
latifolia,  dwarf  laurels,  Daphne  pontica,  cedars,  dsc.  A  garden  thus 
furnished  produces  a  very  cheering  appearance,  and  those  who  have  not 
seen  one  so  ornamented  cannot  adequately  conceive  of  its  beauty  and 
finished  neatness.  This  attention  most  amply  repays  for  the  small  ex- 
pense, producing  a  lively  appearance,  instead  of  having  bare  beds  for 
several  months.  If  any  Tulip  bulbs  be  still  out  of  ground,  plant  them 
as  early  as  possible. 

Ahemones. — ^There  are  a  number[of  very  handsome  single  varieties 
of  this  early  spring  flower,  and  which  are  highly  ornamental  to  a  flower 
garden,  whether  in  patches  in  the  beds,  or  as  an  edging  thereto.  To 
bloom  well  next  season  they  must  be  planted  immediatelyi  May  be 
had  cheap. 

Gentianella. — This  is  a  most  charming  spring  flower,  suited  ad- 
mirably for  edging,  or  for  patches.  Its  intense  blue  flowers  in  contrast 
-with  Anemones,  Ilepaticas,  and  similar  early  blooming  ones  is  very 
striking.  It,  too,  is  a  cheap  plant.  Attention  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  tender  kinds  of  herbaceous  by  a  layer  of  dry  leaves,  pots, 
boughs  or  branches  of  everg^reens,  Ac,  also  the  stems  of  terfder  climb- 
ing and  other  Roses,  by  tying  a  covering  of  furze  over  them,  that, 
whilst  it  fully  protects,  admits  suflftciency  of  air  for  the  well-being  of 
the  plant. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses  will  require  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather, 
and  but  little  water.  The  like  attention  will  be  required  to  Carnations, 
Pinks,  d;c.,  kept  in  pots.  Dahlia  roots  should  be  looked  over,  to  see 
if  any  are  moulding  or  likely4o  damage.  Let  the  roots  be  dry  before 
they  are  laid  in  heaps.   Newly-planted  shrubs  should  be  secured,  so 
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that  they  are  not  loosened  by  the  wind.  The  pots  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  may  have  a  free 
air,  and  be  raised  above  the  ground.  If  they  are  under  a  glass  case  it 
will  be  much  better  than  wlien  exposed  to  the  wet  and  severity  of  the 
winter,  or  many  will,  in  all  probability,  be  destroyed.  Where  it  is 
desirable  to  leave  patches  of  border  flowers  undbtributed,  reduce  them 
to  a  suitable  size  by  cutting  them  round  with  a  sharp  spade.  When  it 
is  wished  to  have  a  vigorous  specimen,  it  is  requisite  to  leave  a  portion 
thus  undisturbed.  .  Ten  Weeks  Stocks  and  Mignonette,  in  pots  for 
blooming  early  next  spring,  to  adorn  a  room  or  greenhouse,  must  not 
be  over-watered,  and  be  kept  free  from  frost.  A  cool  frame,  well 
secured  by  soil  or  ashes  at  the  sides,  ,and  plenty  of  mats  or  reeds  to 
cover  at  night,  will  answer  well.  Tender  evergreens,  newly  planted, 
would  be  benefited  by  a  little  mulch  of  any  kind  being  laid  over  the 
roots.  During  hard  frosts,  if  additional  soil  be  required  for  flower-beds 
upon  grass  lawns,  advantage  should  be  taken  to  have  it  conv^ed  at  the 
time,  so  that  the  turf  may  not  be  injured  by  wheeling.  Pits  or  beds 
for  forcing  Roses,  &c.,  should  be  prepared  early  in  the  month.  Tan 
or  leaves  are  most  suitable,  unless  there  be  the  advantage  of  hot  water 
or  steam.  New-planted  shrubs  of  the  tender  kinds  should  have  their 
roots  protected  by  laying  some  mulch,  &c.  Suckers  of  Roses,  &c., 
should  now  be  taken  off  and  re-planted  for  making  bushes,  or  put  in 
nursery  rows ;  soib  for  compost  should  now  be  obtained.  Beds  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  should  have  occasional  protection.  Any 
roots  not  planted  may  successfully  be  done,  in  dry  mild  weather,  till 
February.  Sweet  Violets  :  plant  these  little  gems  as  much  as  possible 
along  the  sides  of  walks,  near  seats,  rooms,  banks,  under  trees,  &c 
They  are  so  highly  fragrant  as  always  to  be  acceptable,  and  more  espe- 
cially being  lovely  early  spring  flowers.  Encourage  all  the  charming 
spring  ornaments  as  much  as  possible ;  Crocuses  are  pretty  flowers, 
always  gay  in  sunshine,  and  give  a  peculiar  cheerfulness  to  every  place 
they  occupy,  never  be  sparing  in  quantity  of  it  hear  a  dwelling-house. 
Do  not  emit  the  first  flower  that  awakes  thee  from  the  repose  of  winter, 
that  lovely  one, 

"  A  flow'r  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smil'd 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  Snowdrop  styl'd." 

IN  THE  STOVE. 

Roses,  Honeysuckles,  Jasmines,  Persian  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons, Carnations,  Pinks,  Primroses,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  Aconites, 
Persian  Irises,  Crocuses,  Cyclamens,  Rhodoras,  Cinerarias,  Hyacinths, 
Ribeses,  Sweet  Violets,  Heliotropes,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  Correas,  Deutzias,  Mezereums,  Hepaticas,  Gaitlenias,  Cupheas, 
New  Blue  Heliotropes,  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  Chinese  Prim- 
roses, &c.,  required  to  bloom  from  January,  should  be  brought  in  early 
in  the  present  month.  The  plants  should  be  placed  at  first  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  house  ;  never  allow  them  to  want  water.  Pots  or 
boxes  containing  bulbous-rooted  flowering  plants,  as  Hyacinths,  Nar- 
cissus, Persian  L-ises,  Crocuses,  <&c.,  should  occasionally  be  introduced, 
60  as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom.   Many  persons  who  take  a  delight 
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in  growing  some  showy  Hyacinths  or  other  bulbous  plants,  for  adorn- 
ing a  room  or  window,  &c.,  in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  have  been 
frequently  disappointed  by  the  abortiveness  of  some  and  weakness  of 
others.  This  principally  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  plant  to 
develop  itself  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  it 
imbibes,  on  account  of  its  upper  surface  being  acted  upon  too  imme- 
diately by  the  atmosphere,  &c. ;  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  covering 
the  bulb.  That  such  is  a  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  admirable  and  certain 
success  of  nearly  every  bulb,  especially  Hyacinths,  that  is  covered  with 
about  six  inches  of  old  spent  bark.  This  or  some  similar  light  ma- 
terial should  always  be  used.  Even  bulbs  intended  to  bloom  in  glasses 
we  prefer  starting  in  the  cold  bark,  and  then  transferring  them  to  the 
glasses  when  the  roots  are  about  two  inches  long.  Where  such  cover- 
ing is  not  adopted,  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  the  pots  or  glasses  kept 
in  a  dark  place  till  the  roots  are  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  then 
bring  them  to  the  light.  Always  use  water  for  the  glasses  that  is  just 
warm,  cold  water  gives  a  check  which  greatly  injures  the  roots  and 
consequently  the  bloom.  Cactus  plants  that  have  been  kept  out  of 
doors,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  should  occasionally  be  brought  into  the 
stove  for  flowering,  which  gives  a  succession.  If  any  of  the  forced 
plants  be  attacked  with  the  green  fly,  a  syringe  with  diluted  tobacco- 
water  will  destroy  them.  If  the  leaves  appear  bit,  and  turn  brown, 
(the  effect  of  damage  by  red  spider),  a  syringe  of  soap-suds  at  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  is  effectual  to  destroy  them.  The  glutinous 
substance  remaining,  not 'only  kills  those  it  is  applied  to,  but  prevents 
others  returning  there.  Tiie  old  Eranthenium  pulchellum,  with  its 
fine  blue  flowers,  Justicia  speciosa,  iGresneriaB  zebrina,  Justicia  pul* 
cherrima,  and  Aphellandria  cristata,  are  fine  winter  ornamental  bloom- 
ing plants. 

IN  THE  GBEENH0T7SE,  4lo, 

As  much  fire  as  will  barely  keep  out  frost  will  be  necessary,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  up  damp  arising  from  foggy  'nights,  or  from 
watering.  All  possible  air  should  be  admitted  in  the  day-time,  but 
mind  to  keep  the  plants  from  damage  by  frost.  The  plants  must  no 
be  watered  overhead.  Some  of  the  Chrysanthemums  that  are  grown 
in  pots  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse  will  be  found  to  have  pushed  a 
number  of  suckers.  If  the  offsets  are  wanted  for  the  increase  of  the 
kind,  it  is  advisable  to  pinch  off  the  tops,  so  as  to  prevent  their  ex- 
hausting the  plant  to  the  weakening  of  the  flower.  If  the  flower-buds 
are  thinned  out  freely,  it  conduces  to  the  increased  size  of  those  lef^. 
If  the  of^ts  are  not  wanted,  it  is  best  to  pull  up  the  suckers  entire. 
Attention  will  be  required  to  watering,  as  the  roots  absorb  much  if 
given ;  give  manure-water  occasionally.  If  the  plant  is  allowed  to 
wither,  it  checks  the  flowers,  whether  in  bud  or  expanded.  »So  much 
do  we  admire  this  handsome  genus  of  flowers,  that  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded their  beautiful  blossoms,  exhibited  in  form  and  colour,  will 
most  amply  repay  for  any  labour  that  may  be  bestowed  on  the  plants. 
If  seed  be  desired,  retain  the  blooming  stems  on  the  plants,  and  keep 
them  for  some  time  in  an  airy  warm  situation  to  perfect. 

2c2 
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Dahlia  seed  is  beet  retained  in  the  heads  as  g^Kiwn,  spread  singly 
where  they  will  not  be  liable  to  mould,  and  kept  in  a  dry  but  not  too 
hot  a  situation  ;  being  thus  kept  in  the  chaff,  the  small  seeds  will  not 
shrivel,  but  be  kept  plump.  The  roots  must  be  dried  well  before  being 
put  away,  or  will  be  liable  to  rot. 

Fuchsias  and  greenhouse  plants,  intended  to  be  inured  to  the  open 
air,  will  require  to  have  protection  at  the  roots,  and  probably,  for  the 
first  winter,  over  the  tops  too,  by  furze  branches,  canvas,  wicker 
baskets,  dc. 

If  greenhouse  plants  require  watering  or  syringing  over  the  tops, 
let  it  be  done  on  the  morning  of  a  clear  day,  when  air  can  be  admitted ; 
and  towards  evening  a  gentle  fire-heat  should  be  given. 

Be  carefbl  to  protect  beds  of  what  are  technically  called  florista' 
flowers,"  should  severe  weatlier  occur.  Calceolarias  that  were  cut 
down  and  re-potted  last  month  will  require  attention,  not  to  water  too 
much,  or  they  will  damp  off.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  situation.  Whilst 
in  a  cool  and  moist  atmosphere,  the  shoots  will  of^en  push  at  the  under- 
side numerous  rootlets.  Where  such  are  produced,  the  roots  should 
be  taken  off  and  potted ;  they  make  fine  plants  for  next  season,  and 
are  more  easily  propagated  now  than  at  any  other  season. 

Pelargoniums. — Plants  for  exhibitions  should  be  re-potted  by  the 
middle  of  this  month  (see  articles  upon  in  former  numbers) ;  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  plants  must  be  the  pots.  The  smallest-sized  pots 
in  which  plants  are  to  be  when  shown  are  the  24's ;  they  are  eight 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  largest-sized  are  eleven  inches  in  diameter. 
The  plants  need  not  be  potted  into  these  sizes  now,  but  a  size  less,  and 
in  February  be  re-potted  into  their  final  pots.  The  plants  must  not  be 
crowded  together,  but  be  kept  apart. 

Cinerarias  are  often  attacked  at  this  season  by  the  green  fly ;  let 
the  plants  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  be  Aimigated  with  tobacco 
smoke  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  insects. 


WALKS. 

Mr.  Meehan,  gardener  to  Colonel  Harcourt,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
says  that  good,  hard,  permanent  walks  are  made  by  covering  them  three 
inches  thick  with  the  following  mixture.  To  three  bushels  of  coal 
ashes,  not  sifled  very  fine,  add  one  bushel  of  fine  gravel.  Add  water 
to  these,  and  mix  them  until  they  become  about  as  soil  as  mortar. 
Spread  it  over  the  walks,  the  surface  of  which  previously  should  be 
slightly  broken,  and  raked  smooth.  Make  the  mortar-like  mixture 
even  by  spreading  it  with  a  piece  of  board.  It  will  become  hard  in  a 
few  days. —  Gardetwr's  Chromcle, 


INDEX. 


Achimenes,  the  cultivation  of,  by  Mr.  RusmII 
Alum,  applied  to  the  Hydrangea 
Anemone  Japonica,  propagation  of 
Anti,  to  destroy,  by  D.  T.  F.  , 
April,  floral  operations  for 
August,  ditto     ditto  . 
Azaleas,  superb  Indian  .  . 

 and  Rhododendrons,  management  of  seedling,  by  M.  T, 

Thorne       .  .         •         .  . 

B. 

Bark-pit,  on  a,  by  a  Young  Gardener 
Beds,  for  flowers  on  lawns 
Belladonna  Lily,  on  the,  by  Burriensis  . 
Benthamia  fragifera,  on,  by  an  Amateur 

 on,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth  . 

Bignonia  Venusta,  on  the  treatment  of 
Bouvardia  triphylla,  culture  of  • 
Brief  notes  and  correspondenco  .  • 

Brugmansia  sanguinea,  culture  of,  by  Mr.  J.  Foster 

C. 

Cactuses,  culture  of     •         .         .  • 
California,  sketch  of  the  vegetation  of  . 
Carnations,  list  of  new  . 
Charcoal,  as  a  manure  . 
China,  Mr.  Fortune's  visit  to  • 
Chinese  gardening       .  • 
Chorozemas,  on  the  . 
Chrysanthemums,  management  of  • 

 on,  by  an  Amateur  . 

Cinerarias,  best  varieties 
■  on .         •         •  • 


232 
116 
66 

183,  200 
93 
214 

255 

198 

68 

183 
306 
66 
2i7 
319 
197 

72,  96,  119 
64 


Crocuses,  to  force        .  .  • 

Cyclamen  Persicum,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Amicus 
Cypripediums,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by  an  old  Amateur  Flonat 


207 

234,  249,  275 
243 
116 
12 
308 
314 
25 
280 
92,  101 
68 
273 
305 
296 


D. 


Dahlia,  progress  of  the,  by  6.  6. 
Dahlias,  list  of  best  fancy 

 laced  or  shaded 

 self. 


-  notes  on  new 

•  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr.  C.  Turner 


Daisy,  on  the  double,  by  a  Clergyman's  Daugbt 

 by  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie 

December,  floral  operations  for 


64 
105 
104 
103 
6 

31 
150 
260 
321 
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Dipladenia  tenuifolia,  on         •         •         •  .  .181 

Drainage,  remarks  on  ...         .  •  48 

E. 

Eccremocarpus  scaber,  on        ...  .  .227 

Ericas,  Cape,  summer  treatment  of,  by  Juvenis  .  .  160 

Erica  cerinthoides,  culture  of   .  .  .  .  .  306 

Evergreens,  for  covering  a  wall.         •         ...  84 
Exhibitions,  Floral- 
Cambridge  Florists'  Society      ...  .180 
Horticultural  Society     .  .  135,164,  210,256 

 Regent-street        .  .        1 1 4»  1 73,  208 

Royal  Botanic  Society    •  •  .  .  •    129, 176 

 South  London  Society      .  .  .113,  133,  212, 258 

Slough  Pink  and  Pansy  Society  .         .  «  17S 

F. 

Fairy-rings,  on,  by  A.  E.  L.    .         .         .         .  188 

 by  a  Constant  Subscriber       .         .  .271 

February,  floral  operations  for  •         •  •  .  45 

Ferns,  cultivation  of,  by  Mr.  W.  Ferguson  •  .  .247 
Flax- water,  on  .         •         .         •         .  •  .  157 

Floral  rarity  72 
Florists  flowers,  new  or  superb  ....  292 

Flower  Gardens,  on  arranging,  by  A.  B.  .  •  .  156 

Flowers,  Florists',  Notes  on     .  .  .  .  6,  30,  53,  76,  103 

■      —  for  winter,  culture,  of,  by  A.  B.         .         .  .  268 

 on,  by  an  Observer    .  .    *      .  .  . 

 on  hybridizing         ....  •188 

 ornamental  .  ....  88 

 popular,  properties  of  ...  ,  8 

 to  take  impressions  of  .  .  .  io6 

 •  and  Fruits,  on  the  more  general  culture  of,  by  Mr.  R. 

Mackenzie  '271 

 for  winter  decoration,  culture  of,  by  A,  B.  of  Wilts     ,  298 

Fountain,  on  a,  by  an  old  Subscriber  «...  234 
Fuchsia  serratifoha,  to  bloom  in  the  open  air,  by  a  Subscriber   .  112 

 the  .313 

Fumigating,  on,  by  Edward      •         .         .         •  .  319 

G. 

Gardenia  Whitfieldii,  on          .          .  .          .          .  231 

Gardening  instructions,  by  Mr.  Chitty  .  .         .          .  17 
Geraniums. — See  Pelargoniums. 

Gladiolus  cardinalis,  on          •         •  ,         .          .  132 

Glass,  on  repairing      ......  88 

Guano,  on,  by  a  Beginner  ...  109 

'  on  applying  to  Chrysanthemums  ...  68 

H. 

Heartsease,  (see  also  Pansy,)  on  the,  by  Pensee  .  40 

Heaths,  Cape,  remarks  on       •         •  .         ,  124 

 to  keep  bushy     .....  40 

Heating,  Polmaise,  remarks  on,  by  the  Conductor  .  35 

Hollies,  on  planting,  by  Senex  .          •          •  .          .  ^1 

Hollyhock,  on  the,  by  the  Conductor    ...  .         .  282 
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Page 

Hoya  carnosa,  on,  by  Juvenis  •         .         .                  .  91 

Hyacinths,  on  selecting  bulbs  of         .         •         .         .  44 

 grown  in  moss       .....  302 

Hydrangea,  the  blue,  by  A.  B.  •  .  •  .  .  119,  185 
 horlensis,  in  the  open  border,  by  Lucy      .         .  110 

I. 

India,  bulbs  and  seeds  from,  by  Flora    •         •         .  146 

Insects,  infesting  the  Rose,  by  Mr.  Corvelle      .         .         •  214 

Isonandra  gutta,  on      .          .         .         •         .         .  |  62 

J. 

January,  floral  operations  for    •         •         •  21 

July,    ditto      ditto  •         .         .          .         .  190 

June,    ditto      ditto  •          •          .          •          .          .  143 

L. 

Labels,  for  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.,  by  an  Amateur  Gardener     .  270 

 zinc     .......  270 

Lilies,  on  cultivating    •          .          •          •          .          .  313 

Lilium  lancifolium,  on,  by  Mr.  James  Clarke    •         •         .  110 

Lily,  on  the     •         .         .          .         •         .         •  303 

Lobelia,  scarlet,  culture  of,  by  a  Subscriber     •         .  254 

Luculia  gratissima,  on,  by  Mr.  F.  Thome        .         .          .  67,  84 

M. 

Maurandia  Barclayana,  &c.,  on,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth  .         .  227 

March,  floral  operations  for     .         •         •         .          •  69 

May,  ditto  ditto  •  •  •  .  .  117 
Mignonette,  on  blooming,  in  winter,  by  Mr.  Whiting  •  .  127,  244 
Moss,  &c.,  to  destroy,  by  a  Practitioner  •  •  .157,189 
Mould,  vegetable        ......    288,  312 

N. 

Nerium  oleander,  on  blooming,  by  M.  B.  F,     .         .          .  87 

 treatment  of,  by  Commelina  •         .         .  111,222 

November,  floral  operations  for          •         •          .          •  286 

October,  floral  operations  for   •         .         •         .         •  262 

Olea  fras:rans,  propagation  of,  by  a  Practical  Gardener.  86 

Organ  Mountains,  vegetation  of,  by  Mr.  Gardener       .        ' .  76 

P. 

Pansies. — See  also  Heartsease. 

 on,  by  an  Admirer      .....  65 

 select  list  of,  by  the  Conductor          ...  53 

 seedling         ......  302 

 autumn  blowing         .....  302 

Peat,  good,  What  is  it?          .....  87 

Pelargoniums,  Cape,  remarks  on        .          •                   *  184 

 culture  of,  by  Mr.  Cock  .         .  .    108.  199 

 cuttings  of,  by  a  Practitioner     .  ■       .         •  273 

 fancy,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Gordon        .          .  18 

 notes  on  new,  by  the  Conductor          .          .  30 

 on  spotted  leaves  of,  by  E.  H.    •         .         •  24 

 on  stopping  the  branches  of  soft  wooded,  by  a 

Practitioner  .         •         •         •      ■    •         •         •  -06 
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Phlox  Drqmmondii,  culture-of,  by  J.  G.,  M.  R*  A*       .  •  63 

Phloxes,  new  »  76 

Photogenic  process,  remarks  on,  by  Flora.      .          .  .  106 

Picotees,  list  of  new,  by  the  Conductor          •          •  »  243 

— —  yellow,  by  an  Amateur  Florist                  .  .  109 

 the   .296 

Pinks,  list  of  new,  by  the  Conductor    ...  .244 

'         remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Slater  ....  .228 

Plants,  colouring  matter  for    •         •         .          •  .  20d 

—  ■    disease  of,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley         ...  .  245 

 exhibition  of  American,  by  Mr.  Waterer         .  .  163 

 house,  treatment  of      .          .          .          .  .    160,  182 

 in  greenhouses,  1o  increase;  by  a  Practitioner    .  .  202 

'   to  promote  bloom  of,  by  an' Observer  .  59 

 in  pots,  on  gromni      .          .         .   "      .  .  184 

 to  stay  bleeding  of,  by  Lucy      ...  .  2S5 

—  water,  remarks  on,  by  Senex    .         •         •  .  204 

—  in  dwelling-rooms,  windows,  &c.,  on  cultivating,  by  Lucy  310 

Plumbago  Larpentae,  on  the  culture  of,  by  the  Conductor  •        1»  72 

Primrose,  Chinese,  on  the,  by  Clericus  and  Mr.  Hankia  .    Idd,  201 

R. 

Ranunculuses,  on  raising  from  seed,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Webb  and 

G.  L.          .          .          .          .          .          .  •  230,246 

Repton,  Mr.,  remarks  on        .         .          .         •  •  111 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  on  seedling,  by  Mr.  Frederick 

Thome        .         .  •       .          .         .          .  .  128 

Rose,  Banksian,  to  force,  by  Senex     •         .          .  .  82 

— ~-  locality  and  soil  of,  by  Mr.  Paul  ...  .285 

— —  moss  and  Provence,  culture  of.  by  Mr.  Frederick  Thornc  .  83 
■'  ■  ■  ■  tea-scented  China,  on,  by  an  Ardent  Admirer  .  .  92 
 the  attar  of,  by  Rosa      .....  42 

—  on  forcing  the    ...         .          .  .308 

 on  the,  by  Juvenis        .          .          •          .  .  311 

Roses,  Bourbon,  on  grouping,  by  Mr.  Rivers    .         .  .  156 

 China,  on  striking,  by  Dahl      .                   .  .  149 

 culture  of        .         .                             .  •  .  264 

—— for  winter  supply  •       ...          .  .  58 

 Hybrid  Perpetual,  by  Mr.  Rivers        .         .  .269 

 Persian  yellow,  on       ...          .  .  66 

 pruning          .          .                    .          .  .     85, 312 

 splendid          .....  .233 

 catalogue  of     •         .          .          .          .  .299 

 — autumn  blooming       •                   .         .  .  311 

 and  other  shrubs,  on  forcing    .                   .  .  317 

S. 

Salvia  gesneriflora,  on,  by  W.  L.        .          •         .  .  229 

Sarawak,  Mr.  Low's  visit  to     •          .                   .  .     89, 158 

School  gardens          •         *         •         .         .  .307 

Seeds,  old,  to  germinate,  by  ail  Amateur         .         .  •  109 

September,  floral  operations  for          •          ...  238 

Shrubs,  omamentaJ,  by  Colman         ....  gd 

Slugs,  trap  for,  by  a  Fiontt              .  .  189 

Spider,  Red,  to  destroy,  by  J.  W*                          •  •  119 
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Stocks,  double  252 

—  German  and  Ten  Week,  on,  by  Flora    ...          .  10 

 seleclinjf  seeds  of,  by  a  French  Florist ,         .  90 

 on  the  culture  of  Queen  and  Giant,  by  a  Florist  .         •  318  . 

T. 

Thrip,  destruction  of,  by  Mr.  James  Barnes      ...  95 

Torenia  Asiatica,  on,  by  Mary  M — t     .          .          .          .  64 

Trees,  ornamental,  by  Colman  .          .          .          .          •  88 

Tropical  seeds,  ou  raising        •          •          •                    •  316 

Tulip,  feathered          .          .          .          .          .          .  288 

 form  of  a  pood,  by  Mr.  Glenny    ....    126,  240 

Tulips,  a  few  words  on,  by  Dahl          •          .          •          •  148 

 exhibitions  of,  by  Dahl  .          .          .          .          .  161 

 notice  of  Mr.  Groom's  .          .          .          .          .  189 

 superb,  by  Rev,  S.  Cresswell    ....  282 

V. 

Ventilation,  remarks  on,  by  M.      .      .          .          .          .  63 

Verbena,  seed  of  the,  by  R.  R.  .          .          .          -          .  65 

Verbenas,  a  bed  of,  by  a  Learner         .          .          .          .  284 

Victoria  regia,  remarks  on,  by  the  Conductor  ...  49 

Violet,  Neapolitan,  on  the,  by  Mr.  Cox.          .                    .  274 

 on  the   .          •          .          .          .          .          .  223 

 tree       .......  309 

W. 

Walks,  hard  and  permanent,  method  of  formins:         •          •  324 

Wallflower^  culture  of  the,  by  a  Briton  >  \  ■.  .  292 
Weeds,  to  destroy,  by  a  Practitioner    ....  157,189 

Weigelia  rosea,  on,  by  the  Conductor    .          .          .          .  i85 

Window  finrcenhouses  and  tree-violets    .          .          •          .  30'J 

Winter-flowering  in-door  plants,  the  handsomest  and  sweetest  .  315 


NEW  OB  BABE  PLANTS. 
A. 

Acacia  argyrophylla,  194;  celastri folia,  lOO  ;  cuUriforme,  100; 
deutifera,  100;  leptoneura,  26 ;  llniata,  100  ;  emarginata,  100; 
nigrescens,  100;  oncinophylla,  50;  pentastema,  100;  prae- 
morsa,  100;  pulchclla,  123;  rotundifolia,  11)4;  soppora,  100; 


sulcata    .  .  .  •  100 

Achimenes  Candida,  257,  289;  occellata,  73,  101 ;  pulcherrimua, 

222 ;  venusta,  125  ;  species  (Knight's)         ...  2 
Adamia  versicolor        .  •  •  .  .  •  209 

i^schynanthus  longiflorus        .....  74 

A$>:almyla  stamina.  .  .  .  .  .29,  121 

Allamanda  Schottii      ....         Jigured,  74,  50, 208 

Alloplectus  concolor     .  .  .  .  .  .  122 

Anemone  hybridse       ......  289 

Angelonia  angustifolia  .  .  .  .  •  222 

Anopterus  glandulosus.  .....  74 

Aquilegia  leptocerus    ......  290 

Aristolochia  anguicida,  74 ;  grandiflora .  .  .  .  97 

Arnebia  echioides        .  ...  .  .  2C0 

Arpophyllum  giganteum        .         .         .         .  .175 
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B. 

Batichia  canescens      •         .  .  • 

Begonia  aurantiacum,  265;  Fischerii,  123 ;  homonym,  122 

viflora,52;  ramentacea,  29  ;  zebrina 
Bignonia  grandiflora,  29 ;  speciosa 
Browallia  speciosa,  2 ;  Jamesonii 
Burton ia  yillosa  ..... 

C. 

Cantua  bicolor,  290 ;  dependens,  175,  220;  pyrifolia 
Casselia  integrifolia  ..... 

CBBlo^nef  species  ..... 

Ceratostema  lon^florum  .... 

Ceropegia  Cunningbamia  .... 

CbsDnestes  lanceolata  ..... 

Chirita  Moonii  .  .         .  .         .  .J 

Chorozema  flava  ..... 

Clematis  indivisa.  var.  lobata  .... 

Clerodendron  capitatum,  50  ;  scandens  • 
Corynocarpus  leovigata.  .... 

Cuphea  silenoides  ..... 

Cymbidium  ebumeum  ..... 

D. 

Dendrobium  anosmum  ..... 
Dielytra  spectabilis  ..... 

E. 

Echinacea  intermedia  ..... 

Echinocactus  chloropthalsnus  .... 

Epacns  bicolor,  26G ;  campanulata  maxima,  260  ;  delicata 
mucronata,  101  ;  palludosa  .... 

Episcia  bicolor  ...... 

Eriostemon  neriifolium.  • 

Erythrina  Bidwillii  ..... 
Exacum  tetragonum,  var.  bicolor 

F. 

Forsythia  viridissima  ..... 
Franciscea  gracilis  ..... 
Fuchsia  dependens,  52 ;  spectabilis,  ^|^<re(f,  145;  tetradi 

G. 

Gardenia  nitida  .         .  •         •  . 

Gloriosa  Leopoldina  ..... 
Gesneria  Libanensii,  46  ;  magnifica,  222 ;  parrlina,  27;  tr 
Gloxinia  albo  coccinea,  123  ;  Handleyana,  123;  insignis, 
speeiosa.  rubra,  123  ;  species^  123  ;  Teuchlerii  .  . 

Gmelina  Rhreedii  •  ..... 
Groldfusiia  iaojphjrlla  ..... 
Gomphrena  omcmalia  ..... 
Gongora  raaculata,  var.  tricolor 
Grischowia  hirta  ..... 


H. 

Helichrysum  purpureum  macranthum 
Heterocentrum  Mexicanum 
Hindsia^  species 
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Hoya  bella,  267 ;  cinnamomifolia,  27 ;  imperialis         .         •    176,  242 

Hypocyrta  glabra       ......  127 

1. 

lambosa  Malacensis     •         •         •                  .         •  291 

Impatiens  repens .       •         •         •                   .         .  267 

Ixora  Javanica,  28, 146 ;  lanceolaria     •                           .  267 

J. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum  •         .         .         .  .52, 242 

Jatropha  podagrica     •         .         .         .  146 

L. 

Lagerstnemia  elegans  ......  28 

Lopimea  malacophylla  ••••.«  99 

Lupinus  affinifl .  291 

M. 

Miltonia  Karwinskii    ......  222 

Mitraria  coccinea        •         •         .         •         •  220;^^€d;241 

Monardella  undulata   .         .         .                   •         .  291 

N. 

Napoleana  imperialis   •         •         •         •         .         .  139 

Nymphiea,  ^icies  4 

O. 

Oncidium  amicatum,  4 ;  curtum,  5  ;  pelicanam,  5  ;  spiloptenim  267 

Orothamnua  Zeyheri  75 

P. 

PiBonia  Moutan  atropurpurea,  221 ;  M.  globosa»  221  ;  M.  li- 

lacina,  221 ;  M.  parviflora,  221 ;  M.  salmonea          •         .  221 

Passiflora  amabilis      .         •         •         .         .          .  291 

Pentstemon  lanceolatus          .         .         .         •         .  1 47 

VeiunitL^  species           ......  29 

Phlox  imbxicaX&t  Jigured,  121;  imperialis,  76  ;  Leopoldina,  28; 

Rodigazi      •••••••  76 

Plumbago  Larpentm    .....  figured,  1 

Primula  Stuartii  75 

Prostranthera  lasianthus         .         .                            •  123 

R. 

Rhododendron  Brookeanum,  196;  gracile,  196;  Javanicum  var. 
'^-flavum,  197  ;  Javanicum,  291 ;  longiflorum,  196  ;  Nilagiricum, 

195;  Standisihii,  99 ;  verticiilatum    ....  196 

Rosa  anemonieflora     •         •         .                  •         •  147 

S. 

Salvia  gesneriflora,  100;  oppositiflora  •         •         .  .52,99 

Satyhum  aureum  75 
chizanthus  retusus,  var.  albus           .          •          .         figured^  241 

Schwerinia  superba     •                   .          .                   •  51 

Sericographus  Ghiesbreghtiana           •          .          .         .  242 

Sida-integerrima  .  •  •  •  .  .  75 
Siphocampylos  glandulosus,  166';  manettlseflorus,  267  ;  pubescens  129 

Sobralia  macrantha,  var.  splendens      ....  6 

Solandra  Isdvis .         .         .  '         .                  .  28 
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INDXX. 


Statice  frutescens        •         •         .         •  •  .129 

Stenorhynchud  cinnabarinui     •          .         .     r     .  •  i 

Stigmaphvllon  ciliatum          •          .          .  .  .    122,  222 

Sirobilantnus  lactatus  •         •          .         .  .  .99 

Stylidium  scandens     ....  .  •  SSI 

Swainsonia  coronillaefolia       ...  .291 

T. 

Tecoma  Icucoxylon      .....  .822 

Thibaudia  microph^'lla,  28,  147;  Pichinchensis,  van  glabra      •  6 

Thunbergia  Doddsii     «...  .  .  2GS 

Thyrsacanthus  strictus .          .          .          .  •  .147 

Tritonia  aurea  .....  .  5l,Jfffwr€d,91 

Tropseolum  Smitbii     «...  .  .19/ 

V, 

Vaccininm  Icucostomum         .         .         .  .  .148 

Veronica  ax  illi flora      .          .                   .  .  .  52 

Victoria  regia  .          .     ■     .          .  .  jfigurcd^W 

Viola  lutea      .          ,          .          .          .  .  *,  |38 

Vriesia  splendens        •         ^       •  .          .  .  .  ]97 

W. 

Weigcla  rosea  .....  .  .242 

Z. 

Zauschneria  Califomica.                    .          .  .  fgvrtd,2&i 


ILLITSTBATZONS. 

Allamanda  Sclicttii     •         •         •         .  .  .73 

Chirita  Moonii .  .  •  .  .  .193 

Chrysanthemum,  King  of  Crimsons      ....  2$ 

 Nancy  dc  Sermet       ....  25 

Cineraria,  Climax       .....  .217 

 Madame  Cerito        .  .  .  S)7 

Dahlia,  Empereiir  de  Maroc     ....  .289 

Fuchsia  spectabilis       .....  .145 

Gloxinia  Teuchlerii      .  .  .  .  .  .  ]U3 

Mitraria  coccinea        .....  .241 

Pelargonium,  Defiance  ....  .193 

 Hero  of  Surrey  .  .  •  .  .193 

Phlox  imbricata  .  •  .  .  .  .  \i\ 

Plumbago  Larpenlse    ......  1 

iSchizanlhus  retusus,  var.  albus  .....  241 

Tritonia  aurca  .  ...  .  .  .  .  97 

Victoria  regia  .  .  .  .  .  .  49 

Zauschneria  Californica         ....  .  2S5 


lA>n«Iun :  IVintoU  liy  W.  Clcwfs  and  SoKv,  SCitaford-ttreet. 
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